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SORTAL ESSENTIALISM AND THE 
POTENTIALITY PRINCIPLE 


MICHAEL B. BURKE 


I 


T ososccnok. The “Potentiality Principle" (PP) asserts that any 
entity which is potentially rational and potentially self-conscious has, 
in virtue of its potential, a strong right to hfe Let us use ‘person’ to 
mean ‘entity which 1s actually rational and actually self-conscious’. 
This will enable us to formulate PP succinctly: potential personhood 
confers a strong right to life. PP is prominent not only in the contro- 
versy over abortion, but also in debates concerning in vitro ferüliza- 
tion, embryo experimentation, and medical uses of embryo extracts. 

The positive support for PP consists mainly of two arguments, 
each open to challenge. One 1s that PP accords with common-sense 
morality in assigning a right to life to normal human infants (and 1s 
the most philosophically defensible of the secular principles that do 
so). The other, an argument which requires considerable elucidation, 
1s that since lfe as a person is something of great value, potential 
persons have a strong interest in realizing their potential and, in con- 
sequence, a strong right to realize it.! 

Against PP (as clarified in section II) there are four types of 
arguments. By far the most popular 1s the fourth, which 1s the focus 
of this paper 

(1) There are arguments that depend on the theory of rights pe- 
culiar to one or another of the competing theones of right and wrong. 





Correspondence to Department of Philosphy, 425 University Boule- 
vard, Indiana Uruversity at Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 

1 This argument ıs found ın Jim Stone, "Why Potentiahty Matters," Ca- 
nadian Journal of Philosophy 17, no 4 (December 1987) 815-29, "Why 
Potentiahty Still Matters," Canadaan Journal of Philosophy 24, no 2 (June 
1994) 281-94, and Philip E Devine, The Ethics of Homicide (Notre Dame 
Notre Dame University Press, 1990), 50, 95 Essentially the same argument, 
though not couched m the language of potentiality, 15 found 1n Don Marquis's 
“Why Abortion 1s Immoral,” The Journal of Philosophy 86, no 4 (Apnl 
1989): 183-202 
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For instance, a contractarian might argue that nights are possessed 
only by contractors, and hence not by beings whose personhood is 
merely potential Or a consequentialist might argue that the only 
moral rights are those associated with optimific rules and that rules 
protecting the lives of certain classes of potential persons, fetuses 
perhaps, or experimental embryos, are not optimific. Of course, argu- 
ments of this type have force only for those who accept the moral 
theories on which they are based They cannot provide what many 
philosophers have sought a refutation of PP convincing to those of 
virtually any ethical persuasion 

(2) There is the argument of Joel Feinberg, widely known if only 
because it appears ın all three editions of a popular anthology: 


The remaming difficulty for the stnct potentiality criterion [which, 
for present purposes, need not be distinguished from PP] 1s much 
more senous It ıs a logical error, some have charged, to deduce 
actual nghts from merely potential qualification for those 
nghts As the Australian philosopher Stanley Benn puts it, “A po- 
tential president of the United States is not on that account Com- 
mander-in-Chief [of the US Army and Navy]” This simple pomt can 
be called "the logical pomt about potentiality " Taken on its own terms, 
I don't see how it can be answered as an objection to the strict potenti- 
ality criterion ? 


As poipted out by Michael Wreen,? among others, to subscribe to PP 
1s not to “deduce actual nghts from merely potential qualification for 
those nghts.” Rather, it 1s to accept the proposition that potential 
personhood is itself a qualification, and that proposition generally 1s 
accepted on the basis of such arguments as the two mentioned 
above, not inferred from the proposition that potential persons are 
potentially qualified for the nghts m question 

(3) There are arguments based on analyses of the relations 
among nights, mterests, and desires An example is Michael Tooley’s 
argument,‘ which rests on these premises. (a) an entity has a strong 
right to life only if it has a strong «nterest 1n continued life; (b) an 





?Joel Femberg and Barbara Baum Levenbook, “Abortion,” m Mat- 
ters of Life and Death, 3rd ed, ed Tom Regan (New York McGraw-Hill, 
1993), 206 

? Michael Wreen, "The Possibility of Potentiality," m Values and Moral 
Standing, vol 8 of Bowling Green Studies wn Applied. Philosophy, ed 
Wayne Sumner, Donald Callen, and Thomas Attig (Bowling Green Bowhng 
Green State University Press, 1986), 137-8, 150 

^ Michael Tooley, Abortion and Infanticide, $52 (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1985), 95-123 
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entity has a strong mterest ın continued hfe only if 1t 1s sufficiently 
developed intellectually to be capable of des?rwng continued life, anc 
(c) some potential persons, such as human embryos, obviously lack 
that degree of intellectual development Presumably, ‘has an interest 
in continued life’ means ‘would be harmed if demed continued life’ 
not ‘is consciously interested ın continued life’ (Otherwise premise 
[a] would deny a right to life to the suicidally depressed) If so. 
however, what justifies premise (b)? If we kill something, however 
undeveloped, that was likely otherwise to go on to lead the rich life 
of a person, we have deprived ıt of its excellent prospects Why. 
then, have we not done it grave harm? The maim problem with 
Tooley’s argument, as with other arguments of its type, 1s the absence 
of a convincing answer to that question Of the two answers offered 
by Tooley,’ the first depends on the ambiguity of "interest m contin- 
ued life’, as is shown by Pahel? The second relies on a decidedly 
restrictive version of the psychological criterion of personal identity. 
Tooley believes, for complicated reasons, that entities capable oZ 
desiring continued life, such as human embryos and even human in- 
fants, cannot be identified across time with the self-conscious adults 
(or children) who develop from them: there 1s no psychological con- 
nection of the sort Tooley requires. But then, Tooley concludes, em- 
bryos and infants lack a strong interest (stake) m continued life, they 
will never be persons, even 1f not killed 

This argument for premise (b) will not move those who favor 
the bodily criterion of personal identity Nor will it move those who 
prefer more liberal formulations of the psychological criterion, ones 
that assign no essential role to memory, but permit the requisite con- 
nection to be secured by continuity of the physically encoded infor- 
mation, genetic and acquired, that 1s (wholly or partly) determinative 
of personality.’ Contemporary formulations of the psychological cri- 
terion contain many intricacies When deciding on a specific formula- 
tion, theorists are guided partly, or even largely, by their sense of 
what rulings are appropriate At least outside the present context, 11 
is likely to be seen as a ment of the liberal formulations that they 





5 The first 1s found m Abortion and Infanticide m the paragraph strad- 
ding pp. 118 and 119, the second on pp 118-20 For the criterion of psycho- 
logical identity employed ın the second answer, see pp 123—46 

8 Kenneth Pahel, "Michael Tooley on Abortion and Potentiahty," The 
Southern Journal of Philosophy 25, no 1 (Spring 1987) 95-6 

"See Harold Noonan, Personal Identity (London Routledge, 1991), 
12-18 
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accommodate the ordinary view that we adults once were infants 
and, before that, were borne by our mothers. 

(4) Finally, and most importantly, there are the putative counter- 
examples to PP: entities which are alleged to be potential persons, 
but which seem clearly to lack a strong right to life, The entities 
cited most often are (2) sperm (normal, human ones), (b) unfertilized 
eggs, (c) sperm-egg pairs (where sperm and egg are not united), and 
(d) body cells (because of the possibility of clonmg) Virtually all 
critics of PP cite these entities as counterexamples, especially (c) 
and (d), whether as their main argument or as a secondary one. The 
alleged counterexamples seem to offer something not offered by 
other arguments against PP: a theory-neutral refutation. 

Recent defenders of PP have dealt convincingly with (a), but not, 
I believe, with (b), (c), and (d) My purpose in this paper 1s to offer 
a novel way of dealing with those four cases. I show that all can be 
handled with the aid of the recently resurgent doctrine of Aristotelian 
essentialism, more specifically the doctrine of sortal essentialism. 
This doctrine offers support at a deeper, metaphysical level for the 
distinchon many wish to draw between the killing of an embryo or 
infant and the killing of entities of the other four types. Essentialism 
is still controversial, but for the last two decades 1t has enjoyed wide 
acceptance. Its utility in defending PP will be of interest to ethicists 
and identity theorists alike 

Of course, to defend the Potentiality Principle against putative 
counterexamples is not to establish that the principle ıs true. I 
should note that even if the principle 2s true, 1t does not follow imme- 
diately, if it follows at all, that elective abortion 1s always or even 
sometimes immoral. Perhaps the fetus's nght to life is sometimes or 
even always overndden by the nghts of the pregnant woman That 
is an issue I do not address My purpose here 1s limited to rebutting 
the most common objection to the Potentiality Principle. that 1t as- 
signs a strong nght to life to entities to which that right clearly should 
not be assigned. 


II 


Clarvfications. Once again, the Potentiality Principle asserts that 
any entity which 1s potentially a person, meaning any entity which is 
potentially rational and potentially self-conscious, has, ın virtue of 1ts 
potential, a strong right to life. Here are several clanfications: 
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(1) We will understand a right to life to include only the nght 
not to be killed, a liberty nght, not the nght to some measure of 
assistance in remaining alive, a welfare mght (We may do so because 
objections to PP are meant to be persuasive even if the nght ın ques- 
tion is merely a liberty right) However, ray defense of PP would be 
unaffected if we understood a nght to hfe to include a welfare nght 
as well We will understand a strong nght to lfe to be a nght to life 
comparable in strength to that had by normal, adult humans, one 
substantially stronger than any nght to life had by trees or chickens 

(2) To avoid saddling PP with messential vulnerabilities, we wili 
understand ‘has a nght to life’ to mean ‘has, once vt exists, a nght to 
hfe’. We will not take PP to ascribe a present right to life to entities 
that do not now exist, such as babies that will or could be born im 
2100 aD (Michael Tooley has argued that preventing the existence 
of possible persons is morally on a par with terminating the existence 
of potential persons? Tooley’s arguments have been criticized—tell- 
ingly, I believe—by Kenneth Pahel? so I will not discuss them here ) 

(8) We will understand ‘potentially’ to entail ‘not actually’. This 
will make it unnecessary to consider adding to PP the proviso that 
the potential person has not forfeited its nght to lfe (Only an actual 
person, I assume, is capable of forfeiting nights ) Furthermore, 1t will 
obviate the need for such cumbersome expressions as ‘potentially 
but not actually rational’. 

(4) Following Jim Stone and Stephen Buckle, we will use ‘po- 
tentially’ and its cognates in their strong sense We will take the 
terms ‘potential F’ and ‘potentially an F’ to apply only to entities that 
could themselves someday be F’s No doubt the terms are sometimes 
used ın a weaker sense, as when a mere hunk of clay 1s said to be a 
potential statue. In the view of many identity theorists, a mere hunk 
of clay could never come to be (predicatively) a statue Rather it 
could come to constitute a statue The statue and the hunk would 
still need to be distinguished, those theorists would say, because 
the statue and the hunk would differ m age and m persistence 





3 Tooley, Abortion and Infanticide, 178-96 
r ? Pahel, “Michael Tooley on Abortion and Potentiality," sections 2 anå 
, 96-105 
10 See Stone, “Why Potentiality Matters," 817-18, Stephen Buckle, "Ar- 
gung from Potential,” m Embryo Experumentation Ethical, Legal and So- 
cial Issues, ed Peter Singer, Helga Kuhse, Stephen Buckle, Karen Dawson 
and Pascal Kasimba (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1990), 93—6 
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conditions ! If those theorists are right, the hunk of clay 1s not, in 
the strong sense, potentially a statue Similarly, an acorn 1s poten- 
tially an oak tree, in the strong sense, only if the acorn might one 
day be an oak tree, that is, only 1f there might come a time when the 
acorn still exists, but 1s then an oak tree rather than an acorn. If this 
condition ıs not met, then although the acorn 1s capable of “produc- 
ing" (or helping to produce) an oak tree, although an oak tree might 
“develop from" the acorn, 1t 1s only in some weaker sense that the 
acorn 1s a potential oak tree. Likewise, an entity's potential for per- 
sonhood ıs strong only if the entity is numerically identical across 
time with any actual person who realizes its potential Now PP will 
be far more defensible (but still capable of the work usually assigned 
it) if we take the ‘potentially’ it contains in the strong sense After 
all, one of the principal sources of PP’s plausibility 1s the 1dea that a 
potential person has an especially strong interest ın continuing to 
live However, a potential person has such an interest only 1f 2¢ 1s 
what could someday be a person 

(5) The notion of potentiality is difficult to make precise In- 
deed, there may be several notions of potentiality, each difficult to 
make precise even when distinguished from others In works de- 
fending PP, the definitions given of ‘potential person’ amount, typi- 
cally and roughly, to this an entity 1s a potential person 1f and only 
if (a) the entity 1s not a person, (b) 1t 1s possible (at least logically) 
for the entity to become a person, and (c) given a favorable environ- 
ment, given the absence of positive, external interference, and with 
limited intelligent assistance, the entity will develop mto a person and 
its development will be largely self-directed Of course, it would be 
difficult to answer all of the questions that might be raised about 
clause (c) For example, there does need to be some allowance for 
intelligent assistance if a human embryo presently developing an 
vitro, and soon to be transferred to a woman’s uterus, 1s to qualify as 
a potential person But exactly what kinds and quantity of intelligent 
assistance could an entity require without compromising its claim to 
potential personhood? Happily, we need not address such questions 
My aim 1s to provide a way of defending the Potentiality Principle 
against certain counterexamples To dispose of those counterexam- 
ples I will need to invoke only clause (b) Given that clause, and 





u See, for example, David Wiggins, Sameness and Substance (Cam- 
bridge Harvard University Press, 1980), 30-5 
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talang the 'become' it contains 1n the sense correlative to the strong 
sense of 'potential', that is, taking 'become an F" to mean 'come to 
be (predicatively) an F’, an entity is a potential person only if it 1s 
possible (at least logically) that the entity will come to be a person 
And that is precisely what the sortal essentialism to be mvoked m 
section V will enable us to deny, not with respect to all nonpersons 
(not, for example, with respect to mfants), but with respect to the 
entities alleged to be counterexemplary to PP. 


III 


Three Putative Counterexamples Sperm, Eggs, and Sperm-Egg 
Pairs Probably the stiffest challenge to PP ıs posed by the possibility 
of inducing ordinary human body cells to develop into new humans 
However, I believe that there 1s not as yet a satisfactory way of deal- 
ing even with some of the other putative counterexamples to PP In 
this section we look at what has been said, by defenders of PP, about 
sperm, unfertihzed eggs, and sperm-egg pairs. (Of course, by ‘sperm’ 
and ‘eggs’ I generally mean normal, human ones.) We will later re- 
turn to these cases, briefly, to note that they can be handled m the 
same way I propose to handle body cells 

Here is how Jim Stone deals with the case of sperm:? Suppose 
that sperm S and egg E unite to yield zygote Z, which then gives nse 
to person P. Perhaps P can be identified with Z, but P certainly 
cannot be identified with S. After all, there 1s nothing to make P 
numerically identical with S rather than with E. So P 1s identical 
with S only if P is identical with E as well But since S and E are 
numerically diverse, and since numerical identity 1s transitive and 
symmetrical, ıt cannot be that P is identical with each of them 
Therefore, P 1s not identical (across time) with S But then S 1s not, 
in the strong sense, a potential person (at least not in virtue of its 
capacity to unite with an egg and spark the process that normally 
results in a new person) So, S is not a counterexample to PP 

This argument seems decisive Stone and some others, however, 
propose to apply a parallel argument to unfertilized eggs, and the 
latter argument 1s problematic While S’s claim to identity with Z 1s, 
indeed, no stronger than E’s, 1t 1s not true, or at least not obvious, 





12 Stone, “Why Potentiality Matters,” 816 
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that E's is no stronger than S's E 1s very much larger than S (58,000 
times larger"), and this makes it necessary to consider the possibility 
that E, but not S, can be identified with Z and (across a greater span 
of time) with P. Biologists refer to single-cell zygotes as fertilized 
eggs. But if Z 1s a fertilized egg, then presumably Z is an egg. And 
if Z is an egg, is 1t not numerically identical with the original, unfertil- 
ized egg, E? Of course, Z has all of the chromosomes necessary for 
it to develop as a human embryo, whereas E does not. E, however, 
has the capacity to receive and incorporate the necessary chromo- 
somes. So what 1s to stop us from saying that one and the same 
entity is initially an unfertilized egg (with no capacity to develop but 
with the ability to acquire that capacity and, therefore, with the po- 
tential to develop into a person), then a fertilized egg (with dramati- 
cally enhanced capacities but only the same potential), and finally a 
person? 

Furthermore, there 1s the possibihty that we will one day be able 
to induce human eggs to develop parthenogenetically (that is, without 
being fertilized by male gametes), as do eggs of certam other species. 
So 1f we are to deny that unfertilized eggs are potential persons, if 
we are to show that they provide no counterexample to PP, we will 
need something other than the analogue of Stone's argument with 
regard to sperm. 

Before considering what that something might be (we will get to 
1t ın section V), let us look at the third of the putative counterexam- 
ples, sperm-egg pairs Singer, Dawson, and Norcross, among oth- 
ers, say that if a given sperm and a given egg would, if brought to- 
gether, be able to unite and give rise to a new person, then the pair 
consisting of that sperm and that egg, although clearly lacking a 
strong right to life, 1s a potential person 

Defenders of PP generally respond in one of three ways. Some 
restrict the scope of PP to entities with an “active” potential for de- 
veloping into persons and deny that sperm-egg pairs have such a 
potential. The weakness of this 1dea will be explained m section IV, 
in connection with its application to body cells. Other defenders of 
PP, such as Pahel,? have been content to respond that a sperm-egg 





18 Steven Garber, B»ology (New York John Wiley and Sons, 1989), 68 

14 Peter Singer and Karen Dawson, “IVF Technology and the Argument 
from Potential,” ın Embryo Expervrmentation, 83, 85, Alastair Norcross, 
*Kiling, Abortion, and Contraception A Reply to Marquis," The Journal of 
Philosophy 87, no 5 (May 1990) 271-2 

16 Pahel, “Michael Tooley on Abortion and Potentiality," 98-9 
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pair simply 1s not the kind of entity that could be either a holder of 
rights or a potential person. I agree, but the challenge is to explain 
why not. Absent such an explanation, the response 1s question-beg- 
ging. Still others dispose of the case by denying that there is any 
such (concrete) thing as the "pair" consisting of a separated sperm 
and egg. Devine and Wreen!Ó argue thus: A sperm and an egg are 
two entities, not one; and so long as they are separated, there 1s no 
(concrete) entity, and hence no potential person, that they Jomtly 
compose. The potential person that will come into being if sperm 
and egg unite will have a right to life if and when it does come 
into being. 

The weakness of this third defense is that ıt rests on an unsup- 
ported denial of something that many philosophers accept, the doc- 
trine of physical conjunctivism: for any set of physical objects, there 
is a physical object, a mereological sum, which is composed of all 
and only the members of that set. Alastair Norcross, in disputing 
Don Marquis's contention that prior to conception there is no existing 
combination of sperm and ovum and, therefore, no existing entity 
that is harmed by contraception, writes. 

Why can we not say that the subject of harm [m contraception] 1s the 

mereological sum of a sperm and an ovum? Indeed, this 1s what I 

understand 'a combination of sperm and ovum' to mean . Perhaps 

the most obvious answer to the charge that a combination of sperm 
and ovum is not a thing 1s simply to deny ıt I am inchned to pursue 


this option To the extent that I am prepared to admit that a zygote or 
a fetus 1s a thing, I would claim that a combmation of sperm and ovum 


1s also a thing! 
Oddly, both sides seem to have overlooked a fourth and apparently 
decisive way of dealing with sperm-egg pairs (or “combinations”): 
Clearly, if a sperm-egg pair is to be a potential person, 1t must be a 
physical object, not a set or some other kind of abstractum. How- 
ever, the only way to conceive of a sperm-egg pair as a physical 
object (when sperm and egg are separated) 1s to conceive of it, à la 
Norcross, as a mereological sum (or else as an “aggregate”).'® Now 





1$ Devine, The Ethics of Homicide, 75; Michael Wreen, “The Power of 

Potentiality,” Theoria. 52, pts 1-2 (1986) 19 
Norcross, "Kilhmg, Abortion, and Contraception," 271-2 

18 See Tyler Burge, “A Theory of Aggregates,” Nous 11, no. 2 (May 
1977) 97-117 Burge's aggregates are like mereological sums in being physi- 
cal objects rather than abstracta, but they differ from mereological sums in 
their persistence conditions Still, the argument I will now give concerning 
the mereological sum of S and E can be adapted to apply, just as effectively, 
to their aggregate. 
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even on the assumption that there is such a thing as the mereological 
sum of a sperm S and an egg E, that thing, M, would not be a “subject 
of harm" should the union of S and E be prevented As standardly 
conceived, mereological sums are necessarily constant in composi- 
ton They can survive any rearrangement or dispersal of their parts 
(and of parts of their parts), but they can never gain parts and hence 
can never grow. If S and E do unite and a person ensues, that person 
will not be M (No doubt M will still exist, but 1t will not be a person. 
M will be a much shghter entity, probably a widely scattered entity, 
one composed of Just the particles 1t was composed of to begin with.) 
This means that M 1s not, m the strong sense, a potential person It 
will never have the rich life of a rational, self-conscious being, regard- 
less of whether S and E are allowed to unite So if we prevent that 
union, we do not deprive M of a glorious future We do not inflict 
grave harm on it. 

This pomt disposes of the case of sperm-egg pairs, so long as 
mereological sums are conceived in the standard way As 1t happens, 
the present wnter has advanced a theory on which some mereologi- 
cal sums can vary m composition ®? However, even on that theory, 
for reasons that will emerge in section V, M 1s not a potential person. 


IV 


A Fourth Putatwe Counterexample: Body Cells We come now 
to what 1s probably the most persuasive of the putative counterexam- 
ples to PP, that of ordinary human body cells In view of the success, 
or partial success, of some experiments 1n cloning, it seems possible 
that we will someday be able to take a human body cell (any cell 
other than a sex cell), transplant 1ts nucleus into an enucleated hu- 
man egg, and induce the resulting cell to develop in the manner of 
an ordinary human zygote.” 





1 See my “Preserving the Principle of One Object to a Place A Novel 
Account of the Relations Among Objects, Sorts, Sortals, and Persistence 
Conditions,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 54, no 3 (Septem- 
ber 1994) 617-18, where I explain the application of the theory to ag- 
gregates. 

20 There 1s as yet little to suggest that persons might be generated from 
differentiated body cells Even in frogs, which have been among the most 
promising subjects of cloning experiments, differentiated cells have suc- 
ceeded m directing development only so far as the stage of gastrulation, or 
Just beyond (it ıs true, but not relevant to present purposes, that serial 
transplantation has resulted 1n development up to the tadpole stage) On 
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Body cells, unhke sperm-egg “pairs,” undoubtedly do exist Un- 
like both sperm and (unfertihzed) eggs, body cells contain within 
themselves all of the 46 chromosomes necessary for the manufacture 
of a normal human body. For these reasons ıt may seem harder to 
deny that there 1s an identity across time between body cells and any 
rational animals who develop from them That 15, 1t may seem harder 
to deny that body cells are potential persons. Nonetheless, 1t would 
seem absurd to suggest that body cells have a strong nght to hfe, that 
we ought to mimmmuze our activities so as to kill as few of them as 
possible. Even 1f one of my cells has been separated from my body 
and ıs being kept alive ın vitro for research purposes (but has not 
been induced to begin developing in the manner of a zygote), no one, 
I beheve, would say that the cell has a strong night not to be killed 

In this section I describe and criticize three ways of defending 
PP against the threat posed by body cells. In the next section I offer 
a novel alternative, one that can also handle sperm, eggs, and sperm- 
egg pairs 

(1) Here is a seemingly effective defense that I have never en- 
countered ın the literature Given standard cloning procedures, there 
1s no plausible candidate, prior to the transplanting of the nucleus 
for the status of potential person (in the strong sense of ‘potential’) 
Consider the orginal body cell Presumably, that cell ceases to exist 
when its nucleus 1s removed and the rest of 1t 1s discarded. All that 
survives is the nucleus, an object numerically different from the cel 
of which it had been a proper part So the original body cell cannot 
itself be identified with any new person who ensues Well, then, 
what about its nucleus? Might 2t be a potential person? The answer, 
presumably, ıs no. After all, the nucleus 1s placed into an enucleated 
egg, thus producing (what may as well be called) a single-cell zygote. 
It seems natural to say that 1t 1s the newly existent zygote, not its 
secondhand nucleus, which 1s the potential person (if either 1s) Then 
there 1s no (new) problem for PP. Many advocates of PP allow, 
indeed insist, that ordmary human zygotes are potential persons. 
Those advocates can, and no doubt will, take the same view of zy- 
gotes produced by nuclear transplantation 





the other hand, ıt ıs not at all unrealistic to think that persons might b2 
generated from the undifferentiated cells of early human embryos As w2 
will see ın section V, this 1s enough to pose a threat to PP The biological 
information ın this paragraph ıs from Scott Gilbert, Developmental Biology, 
Ath ed (Sunderland, MA Smauer Associates, 1994), 39—46, 184 
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What makes thus defense of PP unsatisfactory is that we cannot 
exclude the possibility of clonmg methods that do employ whole 
body cells. Perhaps it is possible, by special culturmng, to stimulate 
a body cell to develop, within an artificial uterus, m the manner of a 
zygote. However, even supposing this to be possible, it seems absurd 
to assign a strong right to life to ordmary, uncultured body cells, 
even though we are again under pressure to view them as potential 
persons. 

(2) Here is Jim Stone's 1dea: 


The thesis that strong potentiality grounds the fetus's nght to life 1s also 
compatible with the fact that human cells which (supposedly) might be 
cloned to produce a human body would have no nghts Supposing we 
could culture a hver cell to produce an embryo, that cell would not be 
identical to the resulting human being. For the cell ceases to exist 
upon fissioning no substance can survive fissioning into duplicate sub- 
stances Consequently, no cell the nature of which 1s to divide into 
duphcates can have strong potentiality — . . Consequently, [even] the 
zygote lacks strong potentiality It 1s only after the first cleavage, about 
twenty-four hours after conception in a human fetus, that there 1s 
an organism which develops without fissioning (of course, its cells 
fission) ?! 


This 1dea, although mgenious, is open to two objections: (1) When an 
amoeba, divides, the two offspring go their separate ways and the 
ongmal amoeba does, indeed, cease to exist. When a single-cell zy- 
gote divides into two smaller cells, however, the latter are connected 
and interactive.” It is plausible to say that the two new cells jomtly 
constitute a third object, a two-cell organism, which later will be 
four-celled and onginally was one-celled That is, ıt 1s plausible to 
assert an identity across time between the two-cell organism and the 
single-cell organism from which 1t developed.” The same 1s true m 
the case of Stone’s specially cultured liver cell. (u) Even if ıt were 
granted that any cell or single-cell organism is destroyed by division, 
the threat to PP could be remstated by a shght reformulation: When 





?! Stone, “Why Potentiabty Matters,” 819, including n 9 

22 Ellen Chernoff, a developmental biologist, writes me that “intercellu- 
lar junctions called ‘gap junctions’ . electrically couple the cells This 
allows the cells to divide synchronously ın the early cleavage divisions ” 

? Some philosophers, but neither Stone nor I, would distinguish the 
single-cell organism from the cell which “constitutes” 1t Those philosophers 
would agree with Stone that the cell ceases to exist, but would agree with 
me that the single-cell organism need not. More on thus later. 
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a cell divides within a human liver, the result 1s a physically con- 
nected pair of liver cells Perhaps it 1s possible for such a pair to be 
removed from the liver, cultured, and thus induced to develop in the 
same manner as 1f the parent cell had 1tself been removed and cul 
tured.24 However, even when we suppose this to be so, we are still 
unwilling to assign the not yet cultured pair a strong right to hfe. 
Stone’s idea provides no basis for denymg that the pair is potentially 
a person. 

(3) Another way for defenders of PP to deal with cloning, on2 
that may seem quite promising, is to appeal to a notion of active 
potentiality. Michael Wreen and David Anns,” while not denying 
that body cells are potential persons, note that body cells do nct 
naturally have an active potentiality—that 1s, a propensity—to de- 
velop into persons. Unless and until body cells receive some special 
treatment, them potential for such development, even if strong, is 
merely passive. Furthermore, PP should be interpreted, say Wreen 
and Annis, so as to assign a strong night to hfe only to entities whose 
potential for developing into persons 1s active 

Pleasingly, this idea is applicable to the other putative counterex- 
amples as well (sperm, eggs, and sperm-egg pairs), all of which lack 
the developmental propensity possessed by fetuses and infants. Hov- 
ever, even if the notion of active potentiality can be made sufficientiy 
clear, a problem remains, one pomted out to me by Jim Stone: that of 
explaining why ıt should be morally relevant whether an entity's poten- 
tial for development 1s active. 

Consider a liver cell that is specially cultured and then develops 
mto a person On the view we are considering, that entity acquires a 
strong nght to life at the second of the following stages: (a) comirg 
into being (within someone's liver); (b) acquiring (at the time of cultur- 
ing) an active potentiality for developmg into a person; (c) acquiring a 
recognizably human form, (d) achieving viability; (e) bemg born; ard 
(f) becoming a person. The question 1s why (b) 1s not Just as arbitrary, 
when taken as the divide between havıng and not having a strong right 
to hfe, as (c), (d), and (e) often are said to be by proponents of P? 





4 A relevant fact "Up through the 8-cell stage [m the development >f 
a mammalian embryo], there are no obvious differences m the biochemustry, 
morphology, or potency of any of the blastomeres [cells]", Gilbert, Develo»- 
mental Biology, 181-2. 

25 Wreen, “The Power of Potentiahty," 16-23, David Annis, “Abortion 
and the Potentiality Principle,” The Southern Journal of Philosophy 22, ro 
2 (Summer 1984): 155-8  Annis's term 1s “direct potentiality ” 
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If we grant that a body cell, hke a fetus, could one day be a person, 
why does 1t matter that 1ts (strong) potentiality for personhood 1s not 
an active one? 

A possible reply 1s this. To Jall an entity with an active potential- 
ity for developing into a person 1s to deprive that entity of the highly 
valuable future it was likely to have 1f left alone and, therefore, is to 
inflict on the entity grave harm In contrast, to kill an entity with only 
a passive potentiality for development (or to forego an opportunity to 
activate that potentiality) is to fail to benefit the entity, but 1s not to 
harm it, and 1t 15 reasonable to deny that potential persons have a 
strong right to be benefited even while affirming that they have a 
strong nght not to be harmed 

This reply is madequate, for two reasons Furst, 1t 1s not clear 
that potential persons lack a strong nght to be benefited. The per- 
sonhood of infants 1s merely potential, but we generally assume that 
infants are entitled to some assistance Think of infants with easily 
corrected birth defects Second, there are cases where killmg an 
uncultured body cell seemingly does inflict grave harm on that entity, 
but where the body cell still seems to lack a strong nght to life. 
Suppose Fred had decided to place one of his body cells, B, into an 
artificial uterus, where ıt would be specially cultured, acquire an ac- 
tive potentiality for developing into a person, and then proceed to 
develop. Suppose further that Mary, an opponent of such technolo- 
gies, killed B before B was transferred from a lab dish into the artifi- 
cial uterus If B truly had a passive (but strong) potential for becom- 
ing a person (which I will soon deny), then 1t is highly plausible to 
say that Mary's action gravely harmed B, even though B did not yet 
have a propensity to develop Mary deprived B of its excellent pros- 
pects but for Mary's interference, B would, ın all likehhood, have 
gone on to lead the nch life of a person. (As noted in section I, 
Tooley would deny this, but for reasons that apply equally to entities 
with an actwe potential to develop, such as embryos and infants.) 
Despite this, 1t ıs hard to believe that B, an ordinary body cell, had a 
strong nght not to be killed (Of course, the killing of B mught have 
been a violation of Fred's nghts ) 


V 


Meeting the Counterexamples. Here 1s my proposal for dealing 
with body cells. An ordmary (undoctored, uncultured) body cell 1s not 
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an ammal But smce animals are essentially animals, nonanimals are 
essentially nonanimals This means that an ordinary body cell could 
not survive changes that would make it, 1f 1t survived, an anımal So 
there is no identity across time between an ordinary body cell and any 
animal that develops from 1t. Therefore, an ordinary body cell has no 
strong potential to become an animal and, a fortiori, none to become 
a rational animal And since there 1s no suggestion that 1t 1s poten- 
tially a person of some other kind, such as a robot or a disembodied 
mund, it 1s not potentially a person. Accordingly, an ordinary body cell 
1s not a counterexample to the Potentiality Principle 

In asserting that animals are essentvally animals, I am presuppos- 
ing Aristotelian essentialism, the doctrine, seemingly umplicit ın our 
ordinary ways of thinking, that some of an entity’s properties are 
essential to ıt, and others accidental, independently of the way m 
which the entity 1s described More specifically, I am presupposing 
sortal essentialism, the doctrine that an entity’s basic sort 1s among 
its essential properties. (And J am making the assumption, standard 
among sortal essentialists, that “animal” names such a sort, that 1t 1s 
a “substance sortal ")? These doctrines, long m disfavor, especially 
followmg Qume's critique,”” were rehabilitated by Kripke and Put- 
nam,” among others, and now enjoy wide acceptance As noted m 
the Introduction, my aim 1n this paper 1s not to defend the doctrines,” 
but to elicit ther utility m dealing with putative counterexamples 
to PP. 





?6 "Sorta]s" are best characterized as terms that answer the question, 
“What is 1?" “Substance” sortals are standardly characterized as sortals 
that can be satisfied only essentially (A thing satisfies a sortal “essentially” 
if and only if necessarily, the thing satisfies the sortal at every time at which 
the thing exists ) For discussion of these and related concepts, see Burke, 
“Preserving the Pmnciple of One Object to a Place A Novel Account of 
the Relations Among Objects, Sorts, Sortals, and Persistence Conditions," 
especially 598—608 

?' Willard V Quine, “Three Grades of Modal Involvement," Proceedings 
of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, vol 14 (Amsterdam North 
Holland Publishing Co , 1953), 65-81, reprinted in The Ways of Paradox and 
Other Essays, revised and enlarged ed, Willard V Quine (Cambridge Har- 
vard University Press, 1966), 158-84 

?8 Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity, revised and enlarged ed (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1980), Hilary Putnam, "The Meaning of Meanmg,” m 
Mind, Language, and Reality Philosophical Papers, vol 2 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975), 215-71 Wiggins, Sameness and Sub- 
stance 

2 For a succinct defense, see John Hooker, "Why Essentialism 1s True,” 
Southwestern Journal of Philosophy 9, no 3 (Fall 1978) 7-14 
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My other assumption is that (undoctored, uncultured) body cells 
are not animals. They are or once were parts of animals, but they 
are not animals themselves. From discussions with biologists, philos- 
ophers, and others, I believe that this assumption 1s unhkely to be 
denied Nevertheless, I will endeavor to support it 

So, why is a body cell not an animal? Of course, when ad- 
dressing this question we would be pleased to have a definition of 
‘anımal’. And for a definition of ‘animal’ we naturally turn to the 
writings of biologists Unfortunately, what we find 1s ill-suited to 
our purpose. Consider the definition provided by two specialists in 
systematics, the science of biological classification: 


m our system [a 5-kingdom system of animals, plants, fungi, pro- 
toctists, and bacteria], animals may be defined as multicellular, hetero- 
trophic, diploid organisms that develop anisogamously —from two dif- 
ferent haploid gametes, a large egg and a smaller sperm. The product 
of fertilization of the egg by the sperm 1s a diploid zygote that develops 
by a sequence of mitotic cell divisions. These mitoses result ın first a 
solid ball of cells and then a hollow ball of cells called a blastula 
The defining charactenstic of all animals 1s their development from a 
blastula 


Now, notice what this definition does—and does not—equip us to 
do. Given a mature organism, the definition, together with certam 
information concerning the organism and its development, enables 
us to classify the organism as an anımal or a nonanimal. What ıt 
does not do, and is not intended to do, is to enable us to determine 
when, in the process of animal reproduction, there first appears a 
new animal. Is the blastula an animal? The solid ball of cells? The 
single-cell zygote? The unfertilized egg? With respect to these ques- 
tions the definition offers no guidance So far as I can discover, 
biologists have not directly addressed such questions Nor have they 
addressed corresponding questions concerning the other end of the 
life cycle, such as whether dead but undecomposed animals are still 
animals. Biologists have labored to distinguish animals from plants 





? Lynn Margulis and Karlene Schwartz, Five Kingdoms, 2nd ed (New 
York W H Freeman and Co, 1988), Introduction, 169 It may be helpful to 
know that most contemporary systematists limit membership in the king- 
dom of animals to organisms that are multicellular (For three who do 
not, see note 31) Commonly, all unicells (other than unicellular bacteria), 
including the tens of thousands of species of the 1ll-defined phylum of "pro- 
tozoa” (proto-animals), are assigned to a kingdom of “protists” or “protoc- 
tists” (proto-organisms). See Margulis and Schwartz, Five Kingdoms, 2-21 
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and other kingdoms of living things, but not from remains of animals 
or precursors of animals.” 

So, our question remains: why is an ordinary body cell not an 
animal, even if it will eventually develop into a clone of the animal 
in which 1t formed? Take, for instance, a full-grown, human skin cell, 
SC. What assures us that SC is not an animal? My answer has two 
parts. First, 1f SC were an animal, it would be an embryonic animal, 
an embryonic member of the species Homo sapiens. Or so I will 
assume. Second, SC is not an embryonic animal. 

The first part of this answer requires a comment, the second an 
explanation. The comment ıs that the assumption just made—that 
if SC were an ammal, it would be an embryonic member of Homo 
sapiens—could conceivably be challenged, but in a way that would 
not seriously undermine my grounds for denying that SC is 1dentifi- 
able with any adult human who develops from 1t. What provides 
the basis for a possible challenge is the likelihood that multicellular 
organisms evolved from unicellular organisms. Perhaps different 
sorts of unicells began to form symbiotic unions. Or perhaps the 
reproductive division of certam sorts of unicells began to be partial, 
so that the offspring of those unicells ceased to be entirely separate. 
In any case, multicellular organisms probably evolved from colonies 





31] want to note a promising new way of defining the kingdom of anı- 
mals, presented recently by three zoologists at the University of Oxford 
There 1s a class of genes, "homeobox-contammg" genes, which specify the 
relative positions of structures within animals and other organisms From 
observations made so far (on orgamsms whose classification 1s not m 
doubt), ıt appears that ın animals, and only in animals, the chromosomal 
locations of those genes are isomorphic to the locations at which they are 
expressed. The three zoologists write “We propose that an anımal is an 
organism that displays [thus] pattern of gene expression, and we define 
thus pattern as the zootype We believe that there was once a primor- 
dial multicellular ancestor of all existing animals and this ancestor was the 
first organism to possess the zootype .. [The zootype provides] a practi- 
cal taxonomic tool for deciding the affinities of various ‘borderline’ organ- 
isms These would include the sponges the Mesozoa, the Placozoa and 
various groups of Protozoa”, ! M W. Slack, P W H Holland, and C F. 
Graham, "The Zootype and the Phylotypic Stage," Nature 361, no 6412 (Feb- 
ruary 11, 1993) 490, 492 What ıs especially pleasing ıs the prospect of an 
objective, genealogical basis for dealing with borderline cases But notice, 
again, that the aim 1s to make more precise the border between armmals 
and other kingdoms of living things, not the border between animals and 
precursors of animals The new definition does nothing to clanfy the status 
of zygotes—or of ordinary body cells that will be induced to develop m the 
same Manner 
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of unicells * Of course, even if they did, and even 1f multicellular 
animals evolved from colonies of unicellular animals, that 1n itself 
would not constrain us to view the cells of today's multicellular ani- 
mals as themselves animals It would, however, raise the possibility 
of taking that view And on that view, SC, contrary to my assump- 
tion, is an animal but not an embryonic anımal: SC is a mature uni- 
cell. Now I will not try to discredit this conception of SC I will be 
content to note that if SC were a mature unicell, then SC would not 
be a member of the species Homo sapiens. As an animal, SC would 
belong to the same kengdom as do humans. But it would differ from 
humans m species, genus, family, order, class, and phylum. Humans 
belong to the phylum Chordata, unicells do not? So I could still 
deny that SC 1s identifiable across time with any adult human who 
develops from it. But I would have to base that denial not on the 
essentiahty to animals of their membership ın the kingdom Animalia, 
but on the essentiality to chordates of ther membership m the phy- 
lum Chordata. Having pointed this out, I will henceforth ignore the 
possibility that SC ıs a mature unicell I will assume that if SC is an 
animal at all, it 1s an embryonic anımal, an embryonic member of the 
species Homo sapiens 

The second part of the answer was that SC 1s not an embryonic 
animal. SC, ıt will be recalled, 1s a skin cell And skin cells are not 
embryonic animals for the same reason that eyes, feet, and hearts 
are not embryonic animals: they are entities of other sorts, entities 
suited by their organization to function as entities of those sorts; 
furthermore, skin cells cannot, without prior reorganization, com- 
mence embryological development. That is, they cannot begin to 
develop into mature animals It ıs true that SC contains all of the 
genes needed to direct the development of an adult animal, all of the 
genes contained by the animal in which ıt formed But so do the 
liver cells, the eyes, and the heart of that animal Clearly, then, the 
function and the sort of a biological entity are determmed not Just 
by what genes it contains, but by which of its genes are "expressed " 
In the language of developmental biology, SC 1s a "differentiated" or 





? Or so some biologists believe See Richard Dawkins, The Selfish 
Gene, new ed (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1989), 258 

3 For the features common to chordates, see Margulis and Schwartz, 
Five Kingdoms, 246-9 Several of those features, such as possession of an 
alimentary tract, are lacked by unicells 
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“specialized” cell.” In consequence of the pattern of activation of 
its genes (and of those of its ancestors), SC 1s organized to serve a 
special function. SC 1s not organized to function as a liver cell and, 
for that reason, is not a liver cell Likewise, SC 1s not organized to 
undergo embryological development, and, for that reason, 1s not an 
embryonic animal 

Perhaps it will someday be possible to alter a cell by deactivating 
some of its genes and activating others. Perhaps we will learn how 
thus to mduce a skin cell to relinquish its function, to reorganize itself, 
and to acquire the ability to function as a liver cell—or the ability to 
develop in the manner of a zygote. But that means only that we may 
someday be able to transmute a skin cell mto something else, to alter 
its sort Even if SC could become a liver cell (m at least the weak sens2 
of “become”), SC clearly 1s not a liver cell now Nor 1s SC now an 
embryonic animal (If we could induce hearts to reorganize themselves 
and then undergo embryological development, that would hardly mean 
that unaltered hearts are embryonic ammals The same ıs true wita 
regard to skm cells.) In general, ıt 1s reasonable to say that in order fcr 
an entity to be an embryonic animal, the entity must be able, given a 
favorable environment (of the sort natural for the species m question), 
but without prior reorganization, to undergo embryological develop- 
ment, that 1s, to commence or continue developing into a mature animal. 

So, skin cells, and other differentiated, specialized body cells, 
fail to qualify as embryonic animals. But then they are not animals 
at all And given the essentiality of animality, they cannot become 
animals, in the strong sense of “become,” even 1f they can give rise 
to ammals A fortiori, they cannot become rational animals And 
so they are not counterexamples to PP 

But what about the undifferentiated, wnspecialized cells of early 
embryos? The individual cells of two, four, and eight-cell embrycs 
are "totipotent" 1f detached, they are themselves capable of devel- 
oping (ın utero) mto normal adults% So, consider an undifferenti- 





% For information on the activation and expression of genes, and cn 
the differentiation (specialization) of cells, see Gilbert, Developmental Bcl- 
ogy, pt 3, especially chap 10 

3 See Jacques Cohen and Giles Tomkin, “The Science, Fiction, ar.d 
Reality of Embryo Cloning,” Kennedy Institute of Ethics Journal 4, no 3 
(September 1994) 193-204 This article ıs part of a special issue titled 
“Ethics and the Cloning of Human Embryos,” which focuses on whether 
fertility clinics should be allowed to split embryos developing ın tro, so 
as to multiply the number of embryos available for transfer to ther chents 
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ated cell, UC, that is part of a human embryo, and suppose, realisti- 
cally, that UC 1s capable of developing, without prior reorganization, 
in the manner of an ordinary zygote and of giving nse, eventually, to 
a human person. No one, I believe, not even those who assign a 
strong right to life to single-cell zygotes, would assign that right to 
UC, at least not so long as UC is part of a larger embryo. If the 
health of that embryo required killing UC, perhaps with a laser, no 
one, I believe, would object. But then how can it be denied that UC 
1s a counterexample to PP? 

This, I think, is the case that poses the strongest challenge to 
PP. But this case, too, can be handled by denying that the cell in 
question is an animal If a human body cell, whether differentiated 
or undifferentiated, were an animal, 1t would be an embryonic 
member of the species Homo sapiens, an embryonic human. But 
UC is not an embryonic human, I will now argue, and so 1s not an 
animal. 

Even though UC, unlike SC, is able, without prior reorganization, 
to undergo embryological development, and thus meets a necessary 
condition for being an embryonic human, UC fails to meet a (concep- 
tually) necessary condition for being a human at all. that of not being 
a part of a human. (This assumes that the embryo of which UC 1s a 
part is a human. If it is not, then surely UC is not a human either.) 
Like many of our concepts, human is “maximal,” meaning that a 
proper part of a human, be it a small part (such as a cell) or large 
part (including, say, all of the human except a cell) 1s not itself a 
human. The maximahty of human (usmg "human" as a noun, not an 
adjective) 1s umplicit in our ordinary ways of counting humans, which 
suffices to create a presumption ın its favor. Furthermore, that pre- 
sumption 1s philosophically defensible, as I have shown elsewhere.?9 

So, UC is not an animal. But suppose that UC now ceases to be 
attached to the embryo in which it formed. As a result, there now 1s 
a cell, one ready to undergo embryological development, which is 
not a proper part of any organism. To avoid presupposing that this 
cell ıs numerically identical with UC, let us call the unattached cell 
“UC*” The question of immediate interest (we will return shortly to 
the relationship of UC" to UC) is whether UC", unlike SC and UC, is 
an animal The answer, presumably, 1s that UC" has essentially the 





3 Michael Burke, “Dion and Theon An Essentialist Solution to an An- 
cient Puzzle," The Journal of Philosophy 91, no 3 (March 1994) 129-39, 
especially 136-9. 
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same claim to animality, however strong that claim may be, that is 
had by fertilized human eggs. 

Is it, in fact, reasonable to hold that fertilized eggs and unat- 
tached, undifferentiated cells are animals? Prima facie, the answer 
is yes. (Elliot Sober remarks: “It 1s entirely natural to date the begm- 
ning of the new organism as the time at which egg and sperm 
unite." But some of the details of embryogenesis suggest that the 
new animal appears only with the formation of the “embryo 
proper” Fortunately, this is a matter on which I need not take a 
stand (Nor need I take a stand on whether there is a fact of the 
matter or whether instead there is a period during which it 1s indeter- 
minate whether there is yet a new animal)? All that 1s required for 
my purpose 1s that those body cells which are either differentiated 
or undetached are not animals and that rational humans are animals. 
But for the sake of argument, I will suppose that detachment and 
fertilization do result in the immediate appearance of a new animal. 
I say "for the sake of argument" because the supposition prompts 
a question that may seem threatenmg to my position’ what are the 
relationships among UC, UC", and the new animal produced by the 
detachment of UC? 

A possible answer, one that accords with David Wiggins's widely 
accepted theory of diachronic identity,*° 1s this. On the supposition 
that the detachment of UC produces a single-cell animal, that animal 





37 Eliot Sober, Philosophy of Biology (Boulder Westview Press, 
1993) J 151 
See Carlos Bedate, “The Zygote: To Be or Not Be a Person,” The 
Journal of Medicine and Philosophy 14, no 6 (December 1989) 641-5, and, 
especially, Stephen Buckle, “Arguing from Potential,” ın Embryo Exper- 
mentation, 99-101 In humans, the embryo proper first appears on the 
fourteenth day Buckle’s argument 1s that the new animal 1s identifiable 
with the embryo proper, that the embryo proper 1s only a small part of the 
14th-day embryo, and that the single-cell zygote cannot be identified across 
time with just that part. If Buckle 1s right, 1f the details of embryogenesis 
force us to say that the new individual appears later than the formation of 
the single-cell zygote, 1s there still a need for my way of dealing with putative 
counterexamples to PP? Yes, there 1s, unless embryogenetic details woulc 
force us to say the same with respect to every intelligent species, in every 
possible world. (Furthermore, Jim Stone has a strong argument, not yet ir 
pmnt, for the conclusion that Buckle 1s not night ) 

39 Tf the careers of animals lack determinate temporal boundaries, that 
will not distinguish animals from other sorts of thmgs to which the thesis 
of sortal essentialism 1s applied. 

^ The fullest statement of Wiggins’s theory 1s found m his Sameness 
and Substance (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1980) 
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must be distinguished from the cell that “constitutes” 1t Followmg 
the detachment, there are two objects occupying Just the same place 
and composed of Just the same matter. a cell, UC*, which will cease 
to exist as soon as It divides, and a single-cell animal, which will not. 
UC" 1s numerically identical across time with the attached cell UC, 
and therefore predates the detachment, the animal that UC" consti- 
tutes does not. 

The idea that objects of one sort commonly comcide with ob- 
Jects of other sorts 1s one of the principal features of Wiggins's the- 
ory As ıt happens, I have advanced a different theory, one on which 
there 1s no need to reject the principle of one object to a place With 
regard to the case at hand, I would say that there 1s just one object 
m the place occupied by UC* That one object 1s (predicatively) both 
a cell and an animal (Again, this 1s only on the supposition that the 
detachment does produce a single-cell animal) The cell/animal 1s 
numerically identical with any rational animal who develops from ıt. 
(Or so I am willing to allow ) It 1s not identical numenically with the 
earher, undetached cell, UC Why not? Because UC was merely a 
cell, for the reason I have given, whereas UC" ıs also an animal, and 
because animals are animals essentially ^ 

Anyway, the reader need make no choice between Wiggins's 
view and mme On either view, the new animal produced by detach- 
ment comes into being at (or after) the time of detachment, not at 
the time of origin of UC. On either view, therefore, UC has no strong 
potential, not even a passive one, to become an animal. A fortiori, 1t 
has no strong potential to become a rational animal, none to become 
a person On either view, UC 1s not a counterexample to PP. 

As for the unattached cell, UC", I am supposing (not claiming) 
that 1t «s an animal, whether predicatively (as I say) or constitutively 
(as Wiggins would say) And on that supposition, I have allowed that 
UC" ıs also a potential person But this 1s not likely to embarrass 
advocates of PP They are likely to be just as ready to assign a strong 
nght to hfe to unattached, undifferentiated human body cells, or to 
the animals they constitute, as they typically are to assign that right 
to fertilized human egg cells 

Before concluding, I want to note that the cases discussed in 
section III—gametes (Sex cells) and pairs of gametes—can be dealt 





^ For an elaboration and defense of this view, but as applied to differ- 
ent examples, see the articles cited 1n notes 19 and 37 above 
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with 1n the same way I have dealt with body cells Consider unfertil- 
ized human eggs And to make the case as challengmg as possible, 
suppose that human eggs can be induced to develop parthenogeneti- 
cally, as do the eggs of many invertebrates and of some vertebrates “ 
That 1s, suppose that human eggs can be mduced to duplicate their 
23 chromosomes, thus transforming themselves from “haploid” to 
“diploid,” and then to develop in the manner of ordinary zygotes 
The threat 1s posed not by the diploid eggs—they are comparable to 
fertilized eggs and present no (new) problem for supporters of PP— 
but rather by the original haploid eggs — Given that they could be 
induced to transform themselves from haploid to diploid, and could 
then develop mto normal adult humans, it seems that they ought to 
be considered potential persons Nonetheless, 1t seems 1mplausible 
to ascribe to them a strong nght to hfe 

My response ıs by now predictable, and it applies not Just to 
haploid eggs, but also to sperm and sperm-egg pairs. Gametes (and 
pairs of gametes) are not embryonic animals, because gametes are 
organized for a function other than embryological development, 
namely fertilization, and they cannot, without prior reorganization, 
commence developing mto mature animals ^ As I argued m connec- 
tion with body cells, the ability to commence (or continue) such de- 
velopment, given a favorable environment (of the sort natural for the 
species 1n question), but without prior reorganization, 1s a necessary 
condition for bemg an embryonic anımal. And if gametes are not 
embryonic animals, they are not animals at all.“ So, assuming the 
essentiality of animality, neither sperm, sperm-egg pairs, nor haploid 





? See Gilbert, Developmental Biology, 148-9 

2 Haploid eggs are organized to fuse with sperm And just as the reor- 
ganization of skin cell SC 1s naturally viewed, not as embryological develop- 
ment, but rather as a preparation for such development, so too 1s the parthe- 
nogenetic transformation of an egg from haploid to diploid That this 1s 
indeed, the more natural view of the case ıs attested by its harmony with 
the standard account of sexual reproduction fertilization 1s completed, and 
development begins, not when a sperm penetrates an egg, not when the 
sperm head dissolves and the “male pronucleus” forms withm the egg, but 
only at the time of “syngamy,” that 1s, only when the male and female pronu- 
clei come together and their genetic materials fuse (This from a widely 
used textbook of developmental biology “The life of a new mdividual is 
initiated by the fusion of genetic material from the two gametes—the sperm 
and the egg This fusion, called fertzlzatzon, stimulates the egg to begm 
development", Gilbert, Developmental Biology, 4) 

4 At least they are not chordates Recall our discussion of this pomt 
with regard to body cells 
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eggs are identifiable across time with any rational animals they help 
to produce. This means that they are not, m the strong sense, poten- 
tial persons. And it means that they are not counterexamples to PP. 

To conclude: Sortal essentialism, specifically the thesis that “am- 
mal" is a substance sortal, offers a novel way of defending the Poten- 
tiality Principle agamst several putative counterexamples. Given the 
current popularity of sortal essentialism, and the continuing contro- 
versy over the Potentiality Principle, this result should be of interest 
to ethicists and identity theorists alike.” 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 





I am mdebted to Jim Stone for numerous e-mail exchanges on the 
topic of this paper, as well as for valuable comments on the paper itself, 
and to John Tilley for very helpful suggestions. 


REPUBLIC 476d6-e2: 
PLATO'S DIALECTICAL REQUIREMENT 


EUGENIO BENITEZ 


Tus PAPER CALLS INTO QUESTION a conventional way of reading the 
passage concerning knowledge and behef at the end of book 5 of 
Plato's Republic On the conventional reading, Plato is committed to 
arguing on grounds that his philosophical opponents would accept, 
but this view fails to appreciate the rhetorical context m which the 
passage 1s situated Indeed, it 1s not usually recognized or considered. 
important that the passage has a rhetorical context at all. Philoso- 
phers typically reduce the questions asked by Socrates and the an- 
swers given by Glaucon m the presence of a large audience, to one 
continuous argument of Plato's. Unfortunately, this way of reading 
book 5 ignores two points that are crucial to 1ts mterpretation. (1) 
the Socrates-Glaucon dialectic 1s directed to hostile (not merely intel- 
lectually opposed) interlocutors, and (2) the relation between Socra- 
tes and hus audience (Glaucon excepted) is one of antagonism.! 
I shall argue that scholars have for a long tıme been trying to find 
more philosophical fruit ın the passage than it has to bear, largely 
because they have misconstrued its role in the argument of the Re- 
public. 





Correspondence to Department of Traditional and Modern Philosophy, 
The University of Sydney, NSW 2006, Australia 

1 The two points are related if, as I argue mn section V below, the hostile 
interlocutors can be identified with the antagomustic audience. Hostility and 
antagonism towards Socrates begins in book 1, with Polemarchus's Jocular 
threat of violence (327c) It becomes serious at the pomt of Thrasymachus's 
outburst (336b), and though muted somewhat by having others take up Thra- 
symachus's argument, 1t remains clearly present even as late as book 6, see 
487b—d, 498c—-d, 501c 


Rewwew of Metaphysics 49 (March 1996) 515-46 Copyright © 1996 by the Remew oy 
Metaphysics 
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The passage I want to reappraise runs from 476d—480a, and its 
immediate context ıs as follows Socrates has just suggested that 
philosophers should be kings. In order to clanfy his meaning, he 
attempts to say what a philosopher is, and to do that he finds it 
necessary to distinguish between knowledge (yvwors, émioT)um) 
and belief (6ó£o) According to his distinction, philosophers are peo- 
ple who crave understanding, while another group, the lovers of 
sights and sounds (didoGekpoves, dudjKooL), care only for belief 
Interpretations of this passage have been called controversial,” but 
the controversy has so far been limited to details A broad consensus 
has 1t that the argument of this passage 1s central to Plato’s middle 
period epistemology. There is a bit of text, however, on which the 
consensus largely depends, and 1t has been overinterpreted The text, 
a speech by Socrates, consists of a mere four lines, and runs as 
follows’. 

476 d 8 Ti otv, &xv hiv yarenaivy obroc, öv dapev 6otátGew 

9 àX où yLryviocKeV, Kal audio Bri) WS obk aNAO Aéyo- 
el E outv TL Tapapvbeiobar abrov Kai netbe pépa, &mukpv- 
2 mTÓLevo, ÖTL ovx bytaiver, 


What, then, if he should become hostile to us, that man who 
we say beheves but does not know, and disputes what we 
are saying as not true? Have we some means to soothe hum 
and persuade him gently, while concealing the fact that he is 
not sound?* 


It 1s customary to treat this text as establishmg a “dialectical 
requirement” for the argument that follows, namely that 1t must be 
conducted on grounds acceptable to the lovers of sights and sounds ? 





? See Jula Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s Republic (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1981), 215 See also I M Crombie, An Examination of 
Plato. s Doctrines (London Routledge and Keegan Paul, 1962), 1 102, 2:53 

3 For all citations and quotes from Plato I have used the text of John 
Burnet, ed , Platoms Opera, 5 vols (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1900—1907) 
4 ATI translations, unless otherwise noted, are my own 

5 See the followmg Annas, An Introducthon to Plato’s Republic, 195, 
Justin Gosling, “Doxa and Dunamas m Plato’s Repubhc,” Phronesis 13 
(1968) 119-30, esp 120-1, Goshng, “Republic V Ta Polla Kala, etc ,” Phro- 
nests 5 (1960) 116-28, esp 119, Gail Fine, “Knowledge and Belief in Repub- 
lac V-VII,” m Companions to Ancient Thought I Epistemology, ed Stephen 
Everson (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1990), 85-115, esp 87, 
Gail Fine, “Knowledge and Belief m Republic V," Archi fur Geschichte der 
Philosophie 60 (1978) 121-39, esp 87, Terence Irwin, Plato’s Ethics (Ox- 
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The general view is that Plato himself 1s commutted to both fairness 
and cogency here, in fact most controversy over the passage stems 
from attempts to 1dentify a suitable argument for the text to bear $ As 
we shall see, however, the evidence 1n favor of Plato's commitment 
1s shght and the evidence against ıt 1s substantial The “dialectical 
requirement" of 476d—e will turn out to be a fiction, and once that 
fiction is dispelled it will become difficult to see the argument that 
follows it as a settled part of Plato’s epistemology That is not to say 
that the argument plays no significant role in the Republic (on the 
contrary, 1t does), or even that Plato puts no stock in its conclusion, 
but it 1s to say that Plato is not commutted to the argument as it 
stands 


II 


Let us begin by seeking general evidence for Plato's dialectical 
requirement. Do we have any unrestricted reasons to believe that 
Plato ıs committed to such a requirement? Philosophers nowadays 
consider 1t essential to argue on grounds that their opponents accept 
(or else not argue with them at all), but we cannot presume that Plato 
shared this view Indeed, the practice of allowing one's opponent to 
set terms for the conduct of an argument was clearly not part of 
ancient eristic, as Plato was well aware" It 1s true that Plato hed 





ford Oxford University Press, 1995), 265, N R Murphy, The Interpretation 
of Plato’s Republic (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1951), 105, C D © 
Reeve, Philosopher Kings (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1988), 62, 
and Nicholas P White, Plato on Knowledge and Reality Indianapolis Hack- 
ett Publishing Company, 1976), 106 n 9 The phrase, “dialectical require- 
ment,” as applied to this passage, I have taken from Fine, “Knowledge and 
Belief in Republic V” To my knowledge no one has objected to this reading 
of 476d8—e2 

6 See Fine, “Knowledge and Belief m Republic V," 122 

"See Protagoras 335a, where Protagoras complains that he would 
never have become famous and preeminent had he spoken in the way pro- 
posed by his opponent (ic 6 &vriNéywv ékéNevév ue ó.aMéyea0a., al, cf 
diadéyeoOar önws BoóXera, 336b6) In the context, Protagoras disputes 
whether one interlocutor may dictate the length of the other's speeches, but 
his pomt about not allowing an opponent to dictate the mode of discussion 
surely has more general implications, includmg implications about the 
grounds on which the argument 1s to be based In fact, the relevant 1ssue 
for hum here really must concern the grounds of the argument, rather than 
the length of speeches The "long" speech Socrates objects to consists of 
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deep misgivings about eristic, so deep that he sought to estabhsh 
rules for dialectical fair-play,? but he never suggests, unless the pas- 
sage under consideration 1s to count, that he thought 1t essential to 
play fair against a hostile (xæħeróç) mterlocutor. 

In fact, Plato, or more precisely, Plato’s Socrates, generally does 
not argue fairly against hostile interlocutors. Many passages will at- 
test to this? but for convenience I will single out one here, namely, 
Socrates’ argument against Thrasymachus in Republic 1.350e—354a 
(the argument that injustice 1s never more profitable than Justice). If 
Socrates knowingly argues against Thrasymachus on grounds that 
Thrasymachus does not accept, then we have a counterexample to 
the view that Plato has a standing dialectical requirement. In that 
case the question whether he is commutted to arguing fairly at 476— 
480 must be settled by the text alone, without any support from the 
external, anachronistic assumption that philosophers make ıt a point 
to argue on grounds that their opponents would accept. 

So let us look at the argument with Thrasymachus. The first 
thing to notice 1s that the argument begins by invoking what looks 
hke a “dialectical requirement": Socrates asks that Thrasymachus 
never agree contrary to his own opmion Thus 1s a familiar require- 
ment of Socratic dialectic,? but 1t imposes a weaker constraint than 
the one we are investigating We can, of course, construe the request 





less than two hundred words (334a-c) Beneath the surface dispute about 
length, however, lies a fundamental dispute about the meaning of “good” 
(Socrates accepts and Protagoras denies that ‘good’ 1s a complete predicate, 
and neither 1s prepared to continue the argument on his opponent's grounds 
For the argument about "good" as incomplete, see C C. W Taylor, Plato. 
Protagoras (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1976), 132 

? For a recent account of the development of groundrules for fairness 
m dialectical inquiry see Jaako Hintikka, “Socratic Inquiry, Dialectic and 
Rhetoric,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie 40 (1993): 1-16 Hmtikka 
argues that the groundrules of dialectical games ın the Academy required 
noncontentious interlocutors—quite different from a requirement to argue 
on grounds that one's opponents would accept. The difference 1s that in the 
one case interlocutors are chosen who are amenable to the grounds of the 
argument, whereas m the other grounds must be chosen which are amenable 
to the opponent 

? See for example Gorgias 497b, 499b, 505c—d; Theaetetus 162d—168d, 
171d 

? Compare Gorgias 495a, Protagoras 331c, Crito 49c-d. Vlastos called 
this the "say what you believe” rule See Gregory Vlastos, Socrates Iromst 
and Moral Philosopher (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), 111, 249-51. 
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to “say what you believe" as expressing some sort of desire that the 
argument be fair." Socrates must heed what the interlocutor says— 
if Thrasymachus clarifies or changes his beliefs, for example, Socra- 
tes may challenge only these more precise or modified views ? The 
“say what you believe” rule does not, however, imply that throughout 
the course of the argument Socrates must argue on grounds that 
Thrasymachus accepts At any rate, Socrates clearly does not argue 
on hus opponent's terms 

Socrates' argument is conducted on the ground that jusüce 1s & 
virtue and injustice a vice; 1t both proceeds from this ground (see 
350d4—5, 351a3—4) and depends on it (853e7-8) This ground ıs not 
acceptable to Thrasymachus: he is only shamed mto accepting 1 
(350d3)? His explicit opmion 1s just the opposite (350d9, 351c2-3, 
cf. 348e2—3) and so he does not answer as he really beheves (850e6-— 
7, 351c6, 352b3—4). Thus, even the weak, “say what you believe” 
requirement 1s not met However, what 1s most important for us is 
that Socrates knows Thrasymachus does not accept the basic premise 
of the argument, knows he agrees only out of shame, and proceeds 
with the argument anyway. Thus he cannot be committed to arguing 
on terms that his interlocutor accepts. Moreover, here we find an 
argument that no one, I take 1t, thinks Plato owns. We may grant that 
Plato 1s commutted to the conclusion, even that he adopts some of the 





11 Tt ıs difficult to define precisely this desire for fairness I suggest, 
however, that we should locate 1t ın the dramatic context (that 1s, as a desire 
attnbuted to the character Socrates), and that it does little good to extend 
it to Plato For example, one way of interpreting what the "say what you 
believe" rule might mean for Plato would be to say that he 1s committed to 
representing his opponents’ views faithfully. However, that interpretation 
1s surely incorrect: often an opponent does not say what he thinks Thrasy- 
machus, for example, does not observe the “say what you believe" rule, 
see W K C Guthne, History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), 3 90n4. It would be empty-headed to try to correct 
for this by saying that Plato is commutted to representing his opponents’ 
views faithfully just so long as he has them say what they actually beheve— 
that 1s, Just so long as he represents them faithfully 

12 That 1s precisely what happens at Republic 1 338d, 340d, 343b Com- 
pare Theaetetus 166b—c, where Protagoras claims that he can be refuted 
only if Socrates attacks what he actually says 

18 For Socrates’ use of shame to secure agreements see Richard McKim, 
“Shame And Truth In Plato's Gorgias,” in Platonic Writengs/Platonic Read- 
ngs, ed Charles Griswold (New York. Routledge, 1988), 34-48 In Republic 
1 Thrasymachus’s blushing shows that he 1s induced to agree out of shame 
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premises (for example, that Justice 1s excellence of the soul), but book 
2 clearly mdicates that he ıs not satisfied with the argument It ıs a 
contentious argument and Plato knows it 1s contentious 

So we have no general warrant to assume that Plato 1s committed 
to fair argument against a hostile mterlocutor. It 1s mstructive, more- 
over, to compare Socrates’ dialogue with Thrasymachus to his dialogue 
with the lovers of sights and sounds In both cases, Socrates addresses 
an interlocutor who 1s hostile m spirit, but who has been pacified in 
some way—Thrasymachus by his embarrassing incompetence 1n dia- 
lectic (350d-6), the lovers of sights and sounds by having Glaucon, 
who 1s hardly sympathetic (475d), as their appointed advocate (Will 
Glaucon say what the lovers of sights and sounds really believe?) Both 
passages are preceded by asides m which Socrates stresses to Glaucon 
the need to persuade his interlocutor ^ Both passages are followed 
by complamts that Socrates has been deceptive (2 357b, 6 487b-d) and 
the consequence, m each case, 1s a far more extensive attempt to reach 
a satisfactory view of the matter (mn the first case we must take the 
remainder of the Republic as a response, in the second case the meta- 
physical books, 6 and 7). We may hope that m the end Plato 1s com- 
mutted to fairness, but even if that 1s so, 1t 1s plain that such a commit- 
ment is not distributed to each of his arguments. 

Yet why would Plato want to include ın his dialogues arguments 
that make unfair or contentious assumptions? It is not my purpose 
here to answer that question, but I do want it to be clear that there 
are many possible reasons, and not all of them are philosophical. For 
example, it is possible, even likely given what we know about relations 
between Plato and men hke Antisthenes or Isocrates, that Plato simply 
wishes to ridicule his competitors, whose position is represented by 
the hostile interlocutors " Or he may wish, ın part, to exercise his 





14In book 1 Socrates says, “Do you want us to persuade him, if we 
could discover a way, that what he says 1s not true?" (Bod\er otv abrov 
nelOwpev, àv óvvápe0á my é&eupeiv, ws ovK à&XrjÜf) héyet, 348a4—5. Com- 
pare Tí ovv dupro Bri) ws ovK &ANOA Méyopev, EEopev TL rapaqvOci- 
oba. avrov Kal meíOeiw T)péua , 476d8-e2) Indeed, at this point in 
book 1 Socrates makes what looks like an appeal to fairness when he ex- 
presses to Glaucon his hope that he and Thrasymachus can “investigate 
through reaching agreement with one another" (4voyohoyotpevot v póc ANA- 
Movs, oKxonwpev, 348b3) 
16 A common view about Republac 476—480 has ıt that the lovers of 
sights and sounds represent Antisthenes For the evidence see The Republic 
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readers’ dialectical skills, as when he writes an argument that he 
knows to be fallacious.’* Or agam, a contentious argument may be 
included so as to unearth or display the source of disagreement—but 
note that even this does not commit Plato to seeking a common 
ground with his opponents; it commits him at most to understanding 
the ground on which his opposition is based We must remember, 
moreover, that Plato’s conversation, unhke that of his characters, 1s 
with the reader of a dialogue. Presumably many, perhaps most, read- 
ers do not need to be converted to Plato’s side—they may not already 
share his views, but they do not start out positively opposed to them. 
Thus we cannot presuppose that arguments with hostile interlocutors 
even have the function of persuading Plato’s readers. 


IH 


Since we have seen that Plato does not have a standing dialectical 
commitment to famness agamst a hostile opponent, we must ask 
whether he has such a commitment m Republic 5. Surprisingly, no one 
expends much energy to show that he has, the pomt is simply taken for 
granted. In the only elaboration that I can find, Gail Fine states that, 
"the argument occurs m a parücular dialectical context, designed to 
persuade the sightlovers. If it 1s to be genumely dialectical, then, as 
Plato explains m the Meno (75d), it should only use clams that are 
(believed to be) true, and that the interlocutor accepts, this is Plato's 
dialectical requirement (DR) "" Fine is nght to claim that the Republic 
passage “occurs m a particular dialectical context,” but she does not 
consider that context m any detail. Instead she directs us to a passage 
in the Meno, the source of her phrase “dialectical context” (cf duadex- 
tuxwrepov, Meno 75d4, 5). We are urged to accept the conventional 





of Plato, ed James Adam, 2nd ed (Cambndge: Cambridge University Press, 
1963), 337-44 Adam cites the authority of Sumplicius, Proclus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Zeller, and Dummler He also mentions the opinion of some (spe- 
cifically Teichmuller and Spengel) who think that at certam points the dis- 
cussion refers to Isocrates (see Adam’s comment on 480a5, cf Isocrates de 
Soph, 8). 

16 For a discussion of Plato's conscious use of fallacy see Rosamond 
Sprague, Plato’s Use of Fallacy (London Routledge, 1962), xui 

7 Fine, “Knowledge and Belief in Republic V-VI,” 87 
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reading of Republic 476d—e on the basis of a parallel with the Meno 
However, the Meno passage 1s not really parallel to the one in the Re- 
public. Moreover, Fine misrepresents the Meno passage and conse- 
quently what ıt means for a discussion to be "genumely dialectical " 

Let us consider the passage at Meno 75d for a moment Socrates 
and Meno have been discussing a definition of 'shape', namely 'shape 
is what always accompanies color, and Meno complains that the 
definition 1s naive. What would Socrates do, he wants to know, 1f 
his interlocutor confessed that he did not understand what ‘color’ 
means, just as he did not understand 'shape'? What sort of answer 
will Socrates have given then? Here 1s how Socrates responds. 


75 c8 TàXn6f) éywye Kal el uév ye THV Godwr ric en 
9 Kal EploTiKwY T€ Kal &YWVLOTKÕV 6 Épóyuevoc, eirouu àv 
d 1 abry örı “Epo u£v cipnrar el 5& ui) dpOwWs Néyw, TOV 
2 Epyov Nauávetv déyov kal ehéyxewv.” ei è worep &yo 
3 re kal ov vuvl dio, óvrec; foóXowro àXMfNow; Sia- 
héyeoOan, 

4 bei ù mpqórepóv TWS Kai duadEeKTLKWTEpoY &mokpívea0au 
5 éore Oè tows TÒ ÓLaNekTuKOTepov ui) uóvov TAANON &vokpí- 
6 veoOat, &ddr& kal ôl &keívwv wy àv Tpocopodoyn eldévar 
7 6 épwrwpevos i 


[I will have given] the true [answer], I maintain, and if the 
questioner were someone wise, eristical and combative, I 
would say to him, "I have answered, but 1f what I say 1s not 
right, ıt ıs your task to take up the statement and refute 1t." 
But if friends, just as you and I now are, want to converse 
with one another, one must somehow answer more mildly 
and indeed more dialectically. And ‘more dialectically' 
means not only that one must answer truly, but also that one 
must answer through those [terms]? which the questioner’? 
agrees m addition he understands 


18 The referent of éxeívwv 1s not made explicit, but it 1s clear that 1t 
must refer to terms. Meno has supposed someone who "does not under- 
stand the word ‘color’ " (ei 6e 67) THY xpóav Tis ph dain cidévat, T6cb— 
the quotation marks are supplied by the article m 77jv xpóav), and Socrates’ 
point about "things which the questioner understands” responds to that 
Failure to get thus nght can lead to significant confusion. Irwin, for example, 
m his Plato’s Ethics mamtams without defence that Socrates means one 
must answer by appealing only to "observable properties" (p 163) or "prop- 
erties that the questioner agrees he knows" (p. 265), but the context has 
nothing to do with properties 

1° Literally the MSS have “respondent” here (épwrwpyevos, BTWF). It 
is possible that Plato makes Socrates madvertently switch from “questioner” 
to “respondent” as a result of referrmg to his conversation with Meno 
(Wonep éyw Te Kal ov vuvi; d2-3), in which Meno, who has on this occa- 
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The full interpretation of this passage of the Meno is beyond the 
scope of this paper, but there are two main points we should notice 
The first maim point 1s that the passage does not state a requirement 
to use claims that the interlocutor accepts, as Fine suggests, but only 
terms that the interlocutor understands Obviously there is a differ- 
ence here, but before going on we should get clear about how big 
the difference is, because on some readings it looks negligible. Ter- 
rence Irwin, for example, claimed m Plato’s Moral Theory that the 
“dialectical requirement" of the Meno (namely, the condition of using 
only terms that the interlocutor understands) requires that all dis- 
puted terms be eliminated from the conversation? This looks at 
first like a reasonable interpretation, and, because of 1ts suggested 
“elimination of dispute," ıt appears to imply that no contentious 
claims of any kind can be part of the argument. However, there are 
a couple of ambiguities that need to be cleared up. 

For one thing, there are many ways in which terms can be dis- 
puted. A dispute might arise because an interlocutor claims he does 
not understand a term at all. That is Meno's complaint (75c6). On 
the other hand, an interlocutor might claim, ironically, that he cannot 
understand a term because, though he 1s perfectly familiar with it, he 
disputes the meaning assigned to it in the argument (his dispute con- 
cerns the correct understanding of the term). Thus ‘property’ might 
become a disputed term if you meant by it only ‘predicate’ and I 
meant ‘being somehow or other’. Terms like ‘nature’, ‘matter’, ‘idea’, 
or ‘happiness’ may become disputed in this way. Yet another way 
that terms get disputed occurs when two interlocutors agree about 


sion asked the question, 1s generally the respondent. A more attractive but 
stil radical alternative 1s that the text 1s corrupt: Bluck follows Thompson 
in preferring 6 €pwrwy, others, including Schlerermacher, prefer 6 épóuevoc 
as at dl See R S. Bluck, Plato’s Meno (Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press, 1961), 246-8. See also Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, 374 n 12 I translate 
“questioner” simply to preserve the sense of the passage for readers who 
come upon it here out of context 

20 See Terence Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1972), 136-144. See especially §3.1, “Conditions for a good definition” and 
$5.8, “The Dialectical Requirement and the Craft Analogy.” Irwin's remarks 
about the dialectical requirement in Plato's Ethics are less extensive than 
those in Plato’s Moral Theory but not essentially different (with the excep- 
tion that ın Plato’s Ethics Irwin substitutes ‘properties’ for ‘terms’ or ‘predi- 
cates’, see note 16 above 
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the meaning of a term and disagree about whether 1t refers to any- 
thing. You and I might understand the term ‘Martian’ in precisely the 
same sense, but you reject my appeals to Martians in an argument 
‘Martian’ becomes a disputed term, one that ıt seems should be elimi- 
nated from our discussion 

There may be other kinds of disputes as well, but these are 
enough to show how ambiguous the phrase "elimination of disputed 
terms" is What seems clear ıs that as far as Meno 75d—76a 1s con- 
cerned the phrase “elimination of disputed terms" must be under- 
stood narrowly to include only the first sort of dispute described 
above. The crucial point in the passage is just whether or not the 
interlocutor has a given term ın his vocabulary (cf. kæħéw, 75el, e3, 
e6 and 76al, 33) It 1s true that when Socrates proposes to use the 
term "end" (reXevrfjv, 75e1), he elaborates what he means by it. He 
does not go so far as to state a definition, however, and he is explic- 
itly not precise Meno, for his part, does more than admit that he 1s 
familiar with the term; he says he understands what Socrates means 
(oipar uavO&ve,v ð Méyers; 75e6) Socrates, however, proceeds to 
introduce the terms ‘surface’ (énímeóov; 76al) and ‘solid’ (orepedy, 
76al) without any elaboration except the mere indication that they 
are geometrical terms,” and then Meno simply agrees that he 1s famil- 
jar with the terms ("Eywye kao, 76a3). Moreover, m the final defi- 
nition of shape the term “end” 1s not used, but rather “hmut” (zépas, 
76a7; cf. tepaiver, 76a6, menepadvOar, 75e3), which Socrates did not 
elaborate. Thus a friendly, dialectical mterlocutor cannot use unfa- 
muliar or obscure terms in an argument, that 1s all Socrates can be 
taken as implying, and that is obviously still a long way from a re- 
quirement to use only claims that an interlocutor accepts 

Perhaps we ought to consider the passage 1n a more generous 
spirit, however The first sort of dispute about terms tends to spill 
over into the second or even the third in the course of many Socratic 
conversations. Initially an interlocutor may be satisfied merely know- 
ing that the terms of the argument are familiar, or maybe he requests 
only the briefest elaboration (cf. Meno '/5el—-5) As things progress, 
however, he finds that he is no longer satisfied, or that the elabora- 





?! See Bluck, Plato’s Meno, 248 n Socrates 1s not referrmg Meno to 
geometers’ definitions, but only to a geometrical context 
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tion was inadequate He proposes that the terms be redefined Per- 
haps he finally reyects the use of a disputed term. The point 1s thai 
a Socratic conversation seeks ultimately to resolve all kinds of dis- 
putes; that 1s what 1t means, broadly, for 1t to be dialectical.” Should 
we not extend the notion of a dialectical requirement, then, to cover 
all disputes about terms, so that one should use only clams that 
one’s interlocutor accepts? 

Addressing this question helps to brings out another ambiguity 
in the notion of a dialectical requirement For although we can affirm 
that to be dialectical in the broad sense a Socratic conversation must 
aim at resolving all disputes, there are no stipulations about when 
such disputes are to be settled. All adjustments have to be made 
during the course of an argument, sometimes only after an interlocu- 
tor has been painted into a corner It would be impossible for an 
argument to be dialectical in the broad sense if, as a precondition, 
one could only use claims that an interlocutor already accepts, for 
then there would be no resolution of dispute Thus the dialectical 
requirement, understood broadly, imphes at most that an argument 
cannot end on grounds that an interlocutor does not accept, not that 
1t cannot begin on controversial grounds or proceed through contro- 
versial grounds ? So whether we interpret Meno 75d—e broadly or 
narrowly, we cannot generate from ıt the precise requirement Fine 
claims to see there. 

The second main point to notice regarding our comparison cf 
passages m the Republic and Meno ıs that m the latter Socrates’ 





22 That 1s, the requirement to eliminate disputes 1s to be met through 
the course of speaking with another On this point compare the discussion 
in Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 136-44 Irwin does not distinguish between 
the narrow scope of Meno 75d—e and the broad ideal of dialectical argumen- 
tation, but his discussion of the elimination of disputed terms shows that he 
has the latter in mind In addition, Irwin recognizes how demanding the 
broad dialectical condition 1s, so demanding that virtually no Socratic con- 
versation fully satisfies 1t (p 138) If that 1s so, however, then meeting such 
a general dialectical condition cannot be a precondition of argumentation, 
as Fine seems to think. Only the narrow dialectical requrement—using 
terms that an interlocutor understands—can be a precondition of a discus- 
sion, even then as we shall see, the requirement applies only to fnendly 
conversations 

23 The end of a dialectical argument, by the way, 1s not final, but re- 
mains contingent, always open to the possibility that the argument will have 
to be reexamined. 
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speech to Meno distinguishes between combative and fnendly inter- 
locutors in such a way that the “dialectical requirement,” however 1t 
1s interpreted, applies only when one’s interlocutor 1s friendly. When 
the questioner is combative (a4ywvtoTeKwv; 75c9) there remains only 
the requirement to answer truly. Accordingly, the Meno passage 1s 
not parallel to the one in Republic 5, since the lovers of sights and 
sounds are explicitly affirmed to be hostile (xoXezóc, cf xade- 
navn; 476d8) interlocutors.” 

There is a temptation, nevertheless, to collapse the difference 
between hostile and friendly mterlocutor, because in both passages 
Socrates speaks about adopting a gentle attitude. Does being gentle 
with the lovers of sights and sounds imply that Socrates will ap- 
proach them on their own ground? I do not think we could read that 
into the text, regardless of what 1s meant at Meno 75d-e, for two 
reasons. First, the requirement to be more gentle with an interlocu- 
tor clearly does no work in the argument of Meno 75d—e; what counts 
1s being dialectical, m the sense of using terms that the interlocutor 
understands Second, an appeal to gentleness is never enough to 
guarantee that a discussion will proceed on a friendly basis, let alone 
on grounds that the interlocutor accepts. One may try to mollify a 
hostile mterlocutor and fail ? 

A good example of this can be seen at Protagoras 333d, where 
Socrates 1s trying to show that justice and temperance are the same. 
At a certain point in the argument he suddenly asks Protagoras, “Do 
you say, then, that some things are good?" (333d8). Protagoras af- 
firms that he does “Well then,” replies Socrates, “are those things 
good which are beneficial to men?” Protagoras replies, “Oh yes, by 
Zeus, and even if they are not beneficial to men I call them good!” 
At this point the narration of the dialogue is interrupted Socrates 





24 At the end of the argument Socrates 1s still concerned about the 
hostility of the sightlover He asks Glaucon whether the sightlover will be 
angry (xeXemavobcuiv, 48027) at being called *opmuonated" (piħobótovs, 
48026; literally "the opinion-loving ones"), and Glaucon replies, not that they 
will not be angry, but that they should not be, for they have no nght to be 
angry i at the truth (rz yàp àXr8ei xaXenatvew où 0épuc, 480a9-10) 

5 See Cratylus 413a5 (Socrates says he questions gently but his inter- 
locutors react sharply), Protagoras 333e5 (Socrates says he questions gently 
but only manages to provoke Protagoras), cf. Symposvum 221b4 (Socrates' 
gentle expression frightens his enemies) 
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(the narrator) turns to his friend and tells him that as he could see 
Protagoras was riled and ready to argue, he took care to put his 
questions genily (7péua, 333eb) His very next question, however, 
provokes a combative response from Protagoras, a set speech or dis- 
play piece on the subtlety and diversity of the good The dialogue 
breaks down at this point Socrates and Protagoras stand on differ- 
ent ground concerning the good— Protagoras holds that the good 1s 
a context dependent property, while Socrates does not—and neither 
interlocutor 1s prepared to continue the argument on the other's 
ground." It seems to me that Socrates’ appeal to gentleness m Prota- 
goras 333e makes at least as good a parallel to Republic 476d-—e as 
Meno 75d-e does. Yet ın the Protagoras we see that no dialectical 
requirement 1s imposed or met by the immediately ensuing conversa- 
tion. So long as Protagoras insists on being difficult, Socrates has no 
obligation to concede anything to him. 

There is one final point worth mentioning about Meno 75d-e, 
though I will not press ıt here. Socrates’ remark about the friendly 
basis of his discussion with Meno (75d3) may be onic At least if it 
is not ironic, we must have an explanation why, almost immediately 
after his pledge to be gentle and dialectical, Socrates abuses Meno for 
being shameless (6B puo fis y 7629) and vam (Kàv karakekaNug- 
pévos Tis yvoin, w Mévuv, dvadeyouéevou cov, Tt kaNóc el Kal épaia- 
Tai cou ëT. eloív; 76b4-5), and calls him pampered (cf oi TpvóGvrec; 
76b8). Indeed, he compares him to a tyrant (cf. rupavvetov res; 76b8), 
which is virtually to deny that their discussion has a friendly basis." 
We must ask, moreover, how Socrates can be dialectical when, m or- 
der to gratify Meno, he leads the conversation away from the truth as 
he sees it. he defines color in terms of Empedocles’ theory of effiu- 
ences, a theory to which he does not subscribe (76b—e). Recall that 
one condition of a conversation’s being dialectical 1s that “one must 
answer truly” (75d5). So perhaps even an explicit statement of terms 
on which an argument 1s supposed to be conducted may not vouchsefe 





26 See note 7 above The argument, of course, 1s never completed, but 
Taylor has attempted to supply the uncompleted portion, see Taylor, Plato. 
Protagoras, 194—200, 214 

?! Compare Republic 576a4 the tyrant ıs the sort who lives his entire 
hfe without being frend to anyone ("Ev mavr dpa TY Bí Gwor piñoi 
pev obdérore obdevt) 
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a Platonic dialectical requirement. We might have to decide that after 
we see whether the characters adhere to those terms. 

From all these considerations ıt 1s clear that the so-called “dia- 
lectical requirement" of Republic 5 must stand or fall on its own 
terms. We cannot presuppose that Socrates must argue on terms his 
opponents will accept, and comparison with the Meno guarantees 
nothing. Once these external supports have been removed, however, 
the supposition of a dialectical requirement at Republic 476d8—e2 
swiftly collapses Socrates says to Glaucon, “What, then, 1f he should 
become hostile to us, that man who we say believes but does not 
know, and disputes what we are saying as not true? Have we some 
means to soothe him and persuade him gently, while concealing the 
fact that he is not sound?" It 1s difficult to see anything in this pas- 
sage alone that commits Socrates to argumg on grounds that the 
sightlover accepts The argument 1s conducted with a hostile mter- 
locutor, and we have seen that Socrates has no commitment to ar- 
guing on his opponents’ terms Socrates asks Glaucon if there is a 
soothing and gentle way to persuade the sightlover, yet we have seen 
that an appeal to gentleness does not imply any specific dialectical 
condition. Given Socrates’ remark about the dubious sanity of the 
sightlover, the most hkely reason for proceeding gently 1s not a dia- 
lectical commitment, in Fine's sense of “dialectical,” but simply to 
forestall an angry outburst.” Gentleness, that 1s, belongs to the tone 
of the argument rather than its content. 

Moreover, we have seen from the Protagoras that Socratic “gen- 
tleness” 1s not always appreciated by the interlocutors There are 
reasons to suspect that it would not be appreciated by the sightlover. 
First, the way the argument against the sightlover begins suggests a 
sophistic trap. Socrates asks, “Does the person who knows, know 
something or nothing?” (6 yeyvwoKwy yrywoKer Tl À ovdév, 476e7). 
That question would almost certainly be recognized as a move from 
the opening library of the sophists like Dionysidorus and Euthyde- 





8 Cf. Protagoras 333e, Cratylus 413a It may be objected that Socrates 
and Glaucon have no reason to fear an outburst because the sightlover 1s 
not actually present That 1s another presumption, however, which 1s a 
result of ignoring the dramatic context of the Republic I argue below (sec- 
tion V) that Socrates’ audience 1s largely composed of sightlovers If so, his 
proposal to be gentle makes sense 
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mus.? For example, at Euthydemus 293b the sophists try to con- 
vince Socrates that if he knows anything, he knows everythmg.* 
They do this by assumung an exclusive and exhaustive disjunction 
between knowing and not-knowing, as well as between being and 
not-being, just as Socrates does in the argument agaist the 
sightlover Thus strategy was a common one with the sophists and 
dialecticians alike, ıt appears ın several Platonic dialogues and in 
every case the disjunction 1s suspicious ?! 

Secondly, 1t appears that Socrates hardly takes a gentle tone to- 
wards the lover of sights and sounds It would be most provocative 
for example, if this lover of sounds were to overhear Socrates’ opin- 
1on that he is “not healthy" (obx tyaiver; 476e2). And each time 
Socrates addresses the sightlover, his tone 1s patronising. When Soc- 
rates first addresses him he says, “if he knows anything, nobody 
grudges it him, but we should be very glad to see him knowing 





? It may mean nothing, but notice that there ıs another Euthydemus 
among Socrates’ audience, not Euthydemus of Chios, but Euthydemus the 
brother of Polemarchus 

°° Note the emphasis m Futhydemus 293-4 on “knowmg something” 
or “some one thing” and its contrary “not knowing anything": éoriy 67. 
érioracat (293b), éríoraca, Ti (293c), ed Te ui) Enioracar (293c); ebmep 
év éníorauat, &navra éntorapar (293d), AAN obótv &pa éníoracOor 
(293e); éníoTacOov ór.obv (294a), etrep Kal év ériotacal, mávrc 
&ríoTraocaL (294a); Ilávrec TávTa éníoTavraL, eimep kai év (294a). 
Note also that the argument supposes an exhaustive and exclusive disjunc- 
tion between knowing everything or nothing (oí &AXou mávrec &v0pwro: 
TávT' éníaTavrTaL, 1j obóév, 294a). 

3! That the strategy was a common one 1s attested by Aristotle, Sophis- 
tical Refutations, 166b38 Note also that Antisthenes made use of it to deny 
the possibility of contradiction, see Proclus «n. Crat 37, cited in Adam, The 
Republic of Plato, 338. For the sophistic use of this trope m the Euthyde- 
mus see Sprague, Plato’s Use of Fallacy, 6, 22 Sprague identifies Euthyde- 
mus and Dionysidorus as "Neo-Eleatics" (p xm), and cites Republic 476d 
as a text that “begins as a sophistical argument” by employing the “Eleatic 
dichotomy” (p 14n. 10) For similar arguments ın other dialogues of Plato 
see Meno 80e, Theaetetus 187e, Cratylus 429d, Parmenides 132b-c  Plato's 
use and consequent destruction of eristic arguments that presume artificially 
ngid disjunctions 1s discussed m detail by Rosemary Desjardins in "Between 
the Horns of Dilemma Dreaming and Waking Vision in Plato's Theaetetus, ’ 
Ancient Philosophy 1 (1981) 109-26 See also Rosemary Desjardins, The 
Rational Enterprise (Albany State University of New York Press, 1990), 
109-10 
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something."? Near the conclusion of the argument Socrates conde- 
scends once more, calling the sightlover “that good man" (6 
xpnoTóc, 419a1)? and “O best of men" (È &piore, 479025) Only a 
httle later he refers to the sightlovers as people who are mcapable 
of following another's lead (und &\d\w èr atro &yovre dvvapévous 
éreaOau; 479e2), and in the end he insinuates that they are opinion- 
ated know-nothings (479e, 480a) 

All of this attends to the rhetoric of the passage, however, and 
perhaps it is open to interpretation. Suppose that the argument from 
476—480 can be mterpreted m such a way that Socrates employs no 
assumptions to which the sightlover would object. Call this a non- 
contentious reading. Would not a noncontentious reading give us a 
better, more chantable mterpretation of the passage than any other, 
regardless of whether or not 476d8—e2 expresses a dialectical re- 
quirement? Would it not dispose us, in fact, to see a dialectical re- 
quirement at 476d8—e2? The answer ıs "yes," and so we must now 
look more closely at the argument concerning knowledge and belief. 
It will not be necessary to examine every aspect of the argument 
here—that would be an enormous undertaking We need only con- 
sider enough to decide whether the argument admits of an adequate 
noncontentious reading. I will try to show that 1t does not 


IV 


The most thorough attempt to provide a noncontentious reading 
of Republic 476—480 has come from Gail Fine who argues that 





2 el re oi6ev ovdels abri 06voc, AN’ &opevor àv Lóou.uev elóóra TL, 
Republic, 476e5-6 The translation 1s by Paul Shorey from Plato The Col- 
lected Dialogues, ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns (Princeton. Bol- 
Ingen, 1963) All subsequent references to Shorey's translation are from 
thus volume 

33 Note that xproTóc ıs occasionally used ironically to mean “simple” 
or “silly.” See H G Liddel and R Scott, compilers, A Greek-English Lexicon 
(hereafter LSJ) (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1968), s v.“ypnorés” II 4b, note 
that LSJ cite Plato, Phaedrus 264b and Theaetetus 161a for this use. 

%1 See Fine, “Knowledge and Belief in Republic V," and Fine, “Knowl- 
edge and Behef m Republic V-VII” As far as the passage m Republic V 
goes, Fine’s earlier treatment 1s far more thorough, though she claims that 
the more recent account supersedes ıt 
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Plato's aim there 1s to distinguish knowledge from belief in terms of 
their "content": knowledge 1s of true propositions only, while belief 
may be of true or false propositions. Virtually all other 1nterpreta- 
tions of the passage, Fine contends, commit Plato to a “two-worlds 
thesis," according to which there is an exclusive and exhaustive dis- 
ünction between Forms and sensible properties. These mterpreta- 
tions claim that Plato distinguishes knowledge from belief in terms 
of objects: knowledge (and not belief) 1s of Forms, while belief (and 
not knowledge) is of sensible properties.? The two-worlds thesis, of 
course, would be objectionable to the lovers of sights and sounds, 
because (1) they deny the existence of Forms, and (2) they deny that 
they have only belief and not knowledge So if the argument of Re- 
public 5 presupposes the two-worlds thesis, then it violates Plato's 
dialectical requirement. 

Does the argument about knowledge and belief presuppose the 
two-worlds thesis? Yes, ıt does so by correlating knowledge and 
belief exclusively with different kinds of objects from the start. For 
at the beginning of the argument, when Socrates asks whether the 
person who knows knows something that 1s or 1s not (6 yvyvóokwv 
yeyvwoKet Ti ovdév;. . Tlérepov àv 1) oùk öv; 476e7—10), his use 
of the participle öv (‘being’) presupposes or at least anticipates the 
sort of bemg which only the Forms posses.?? This can be established 
indirectly, by eliminating any alternative reading of 476e7-10. 





3 See especially Goshng, "Republac V Ta Polla Kala, etc ,” and Gregory 
Vlastos, "Degrees of Reality in Plato," m New Essays on Plato and Aristotle 
ed J R. Bambrough (London Routledge and Keegan Paul, 1965) These 
two interpretations, together with Fine's, exhaust the set of general ap- 
proaches to the argument so far Though Gosling and Vlastos differ ın ım- 
portant respects, I am only interested at this pomt in what they share, 
namely, the view that for Plato knowledge and belief are distingwshed m 
terms of objects I agree with Fine that the first divide for interpretations 
of Republic 476—480 concerns Just whether the argument correlates knowl- 
edge/belief with objects or with propositions 

3 Adam noticed this and understood its mphcations He remarks that 
“when Plato says that the objects of knowledge ‘are’ the kind of otcia 
which he means 1s substantial, self-existent obcío", Adam, The Republic of 
Plato, 338 Adam takes this view knowmg full well that the argument then 
begs the question He notes that those to whom Plato's argument 1s directed 
“would not of course admit the connotation given to dv, but Plato 1s not 
attempting to prove the Ideal theory The object of the whole investigation 
is to shew that his opponents possess only óó£a, on the assumption that the 
ideal theory 1s true”, ibid. 
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There are only two such readmgs The first takes the view that 
at the beginning of the argument óv is vague or indeterminate That 
way the sightlover might agree to the prenuses without realising the 
direction m which the argument will tend. This mterpretation has 
one attractive feature, namely, it suits the “requirement” of gentle 
persuasion, though ın a way different from what Fine suggests: the 
gentleness ıs a rhetorical device, not a logical one At some point 
however, the argument must employ a more determinate sense of 

37 and as soon as it does, it commits a fallacy—an indetermmate 
use of a term does not imply any particular determinate use This 
will be so whether the determmate sense 1s objectionable to the 
sightlover or not. If the determinate sense 1s unobjectionable, the 
fallacy 1s mnocuous. we will treat the argument as if Socrates all 
along had the unobjectionable determinate sense m mind. On the 
other hand, if the determinate sense 1s objectionable to the 
sightlover, the dialectical requirement will have been violated: we will 
say that Socrates duped the sightlover, or, as a last resort, that he 
unwittingly made a mistake m logic. It is not necessary to take the 
last resort, but not taking ıt means that this first “alternative” 1nter- 
pretation 1s no real alternative; it simply collapses into whatever 
other interpretation corresponds to the determmate sense we give to 
ov later ın the argument. In fact I think Socrates does begm with an 
indeterminate sense of dv, but he already anticipates a sense that 
corresponds to the absolute being of the Forms. 

The only other alternative 1s the one Fine defends, namely, that 
Socrates’ question at 476e 1s whether the person who knows knows 
something that ıs or 1s not true On that view the sole presupposition 
of the argument 1s that knowledge entails truth but belief does not. 
That 1s certainly a premise the sightlover could accept, so 1f Fine’s 





37 I think the argument fails to support a vague sense of “being” as soon 
as the peculiar locution eivai re kal uù civar (“both to be and not to be"; 
477a6) ıs used This apparent contradiction should provoke a request for 
clarification from any attentive interlocutor Or again, when Socrates says 
that snce what is known 1s what 1s, what 1s believed must be something 
other than what 1s (478b3—5), he mvites a clarification of “is " For one might 
respond, by appealing only to the origmal vague sense of "1s," that to believe 
something 1s of course to believe something that is Certainly by the time 
Socrates says that each of the many beautiful things «s no more (beautiful) 
than ıt 7s not (beautiful) (see 478e5—479b8) the argument requires more 
than a vague sense of “being” 
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reading can be carned through we will have a viable noncontentious 
analysis of the argument The text does not permit us to make this 
analysis, however. That 1s what I shall try to show now. 

The argument, as we have noted, begins at 476e7 with the ques- 
tion 6 yvyviGaokwv 'yvyvcokeu TL Ñ ovóév ("Does the person wh» 
knows, know something or nothing?"). As I have suggested, the only 
viable approaches to this question are to take 1t either as a question 
about objects of knowledge or as a question about contents of knowl- 
edge Thus, one could answer the question affirmatively either by 
saying, “a knows something, namely f" (where f 1s some object) or by 
saying “a knows something, namely that-p" (where p is some [true] 
proposition) If both alternatives are open, then the second question, 
Ilórepov bv 1) ook bv (* something that 1s or something that is 
not?") can be interpreted m any of three ways ın accordance with a 
well-known ambiguity of the Greek verb for ‘to be’ That 1s, the 
second question could be asking (1) whether one knows something 
that exists (existential reading), or (2) whether one knows something 
that 1s-F' (predicative reading), or (3) whether one knows something 
that 1s-true (veridical reading) 

To approach the argument by setting out the possible avenues 
for mterpretation seems sensible enough. Unfortunately, however, 
this way of taking the first question—as ambiguous between objects 
and contents—emphasizes the manner in which one knows, when 
what 1s being asked ıs just whether there 7s anything one knows On 
any interpretation, the question 72 7) otóév ( something or noth- 
ing?) 1s ontological, not logical it is not definite enough to be about 
the truth-value of some proposition or set of propositions; 1t only 
asks whether someone who knows knows anything at all It might 
be objected that 71 7) obóév can mean “something (true) or nothing 
(true),"? but this can be ruled out directly from the text At 478b7— 
8 Socrates asks: obx 6 oĉáéķwv énl Tl héper rijv 6óCav; i) oióv TE 
av 6otáGew pév, 6otáte.v 6t unóév ("Doesn't the one beheving 
apply his belief to something? Or ıs it possible m turn to believe and 
yet believe nothing?”) Clearly we cannot gloss Tí (bT) as “something 
(true)" or pndév (b8) as “nothing (true),” for we would then gei 





38 See uses of ti and oùôév especially with verbs like Aéyw, ëxw, 
ylyvwoKw 
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"Doesn't the one believing apply his belief to something true? Or is 
it possible 1n turn to believe and yet believe nothing true?" This 
reading is absurd, for obviously no one has to believe true proposi- 
tions, and plenty of people believe things that are not in the least 
true. In fact, the extreme case in which all of a person’s beliefs 
are false 1s at least possible, even if no one ever is comprehensively 
mistaken. Thus, ré and unóév have ontological import here 

There is more confirmation of the ontological import of ri and 
ovdév 1 a passage at the conclusion of the argument: 


479 e 1 Tovc &pa Todd Kar& Oewpévovc, abro fè TÒ kaóv pi) 
2 ópüvrac und &ddw én” aitd &yovri dbvvapévous érecba, 
3 Kal TONY ikala, QÙTÒ ó€ TO dikatov uf), Kal rávro obrw, 
4 6otábew dhoopev &ravra, yvyvóakew 6€ wy 6otáCovow 
5 obbév 


Then with regard to those who behold many beautiful things but 
neither see beauty itself nor are able to follow those leading 
them to it, and the many just things, but not justice itself, and 
so for all things, we will say that they believe all things, but that 
they know nothing of the things they believe 


Here we must treat both dofaCew . . . &ravra (e4) in the same way 
as yv'yviockeuv . . ovóév (e4-5) However, the text explicitly as- 
signs objects 76 &ravra (cf. e1-3), so we must adopt an objective 
reading of obóév as well Socrates 1s saying that some people have 
only beliefs and no knowledge. We are here faced with the converse 
of the ongmal situation at 476e7: the one who knows nothing (ye-yvw- 
akel ovdév) simply does not know Thus the text provides very 
strong grounds for taking ovdév and unóév to mean “nothing” (full 
stop) throughout 476a9—480a13. 

What implications does this have for our understanding of the 
argument as a whole? By itself, it does not completely undermine 
the interpretation set out by Fine The ontological force of ri, by 
contrast with obóév, 1s extremely weak,” so that it is still possible to 
take our opening question as one about objects or propositions In 
the interpretation of our passage we may have to give up talk about 
"knowing-that"; nevertheless, to know the proposition p 1s still to 





3 See Paul Woodruff, Plato Hippias Major (Indianapolis: Hackett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1983), 45, 167 
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know something However, the fact that otóév and pndév mean 
"nothing" (full stop) makes a great deal of difference to the rest of 
the argument For at 478b12—13 Socrates explicitly identifies undév 
and uù öv with absolute nonbeing: 'AAA& pV uj OV ye obx EV TL, 
GNX unótv ópÜóraT àv mpoca'yopeóovro ("But certamly what 1s 
not could not be called ‘some one thing’ but most correctly ‘nothing 
at all"). A veridical reading uù öv (that 1s, “what 1s not true") 1s not 
possible here, and so, if the argument ıs to be consistent, ıt 1s not 
possible elsewhere This will apply to any of the phrases uù öv, obk 
öv, or ui) civa, since no attempt is made to establish different senses 
for them. In fact, the evidence agamst a veridical reading of pi) öv 
shows that the nonnegative uses of ‘be’ (for example, dv, civar, and 
so forth) in this argument are not veridical either Thus, when at the 
start Socrates asks IlIórepov ðv 1) oùk öv (“whether [sc the one who 
knows, knows something] that 1s or is not?", 476e10) 1t 1s not possible 
to take this question as “Whether the one who knows knows some- 
thing that 1s true or 1s not true” An analysis of the passage that 
seeks to correlate knowledge and belief with propositional contents 
depends entirely on the possibility of a vendical reading of óv at 
476e10 If that is not a viable interpretation in the context, then a 
propositional analysis cannot be correct 

There ıs one more reason why a propositional analysis must be 
rejected. For on such a view the argument should consistently assign 
knowledge and belief to sets of propositions rather than to individual 
members of those sets Otherwise, the argument will ımply that be- 
lief 1s of propositions which are individually both true and not-true 
or neither true nor not-true—either way the cost 1s the obliteration 
of a distinction between true and false behefs.? The assignment of 
belief to sets of propositions, however, cannot be consistently carried 
through. For one thing, Socrates does not say that belief 1s of what 
is and also of what 1s not, that 1s, of true propositions and also of 
false propositions He says belief 1s of what 1s-and-is-not. That 1s, 
he uses a single definite article (for example, at 478e2), for the phrase 





? Fre argues cogently against this view, which she calls the “degrees 
of truth" reading, see Fine, "Knowledge and Belief m Republic V" and 
“Knowledge and Belief m Republic V-VIL” 
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*;7s-and-is-not, which imphes that, 1f he has a propositional analysis 
m rund, he means that each belief 1s-and-s-not true ^ 

Moreover, at 478b10 Socrates asks. 'AAX' ëv yé Te dofaCer ó 
otáķwv (“But then the person believing believes some one thung?") 
On a propositional analysis, this question 1s most naturally taken to 
be about an item of belief, not the belef-set Indeed it 1s hard to see 
how 1t could be taken 1n any other way Yet Socrates argues directly 
from this question to the conclusion Owvx d&pa ðv ov6£ uù bv 6o£áGe, 
(“Then he [sc the person who believes some one thing] believes ner- 
ther what 1s nor what 1s not?" 478c6). So on a propositional analysis, 
the believer believes a proposition that 1s neither true nor false, and 
the distinction between true and false beliefs goes by the board. 

The result of the foregomg considerations 1s that only an objects 
analysis of the passage 1s viable Yet as I suggested earher, such a 
reading commits Socrates to the two-worlds thesis. ıt correlates 
knowing exclusively with Forms and beheving exclusively with sensi- 
bles (on the analogy of different sense faculties being correlated ex- 
clusively with different sensibilia, 477c-e) As a result, Socrates fails 
to conduct the argument on grounds that the lovers of sights and 
sounds would accept, he assumes that one can only believe but not 
know the many beautiful things 

Thus Fine 1s quite correct to insist that all objects-based interpre- 
tations of the argument presuppose the two-worlds thesis Neverthe- 
less, Fme’s own interpretation cannot be squared with the text, and 
since that 1s the case, there 1s no support for the dialectical require- 
ment The stumbling block for Fine’s interpretation, I think, 1s a 
failure to appraise the passage ın 1ts own context The two-worlds 
thesis 1s widely held to be central to Plato’s middle period metaphys- 
ics and epistemology, and Fine’s own approach to the argument ap- 
pears to fall too much within the orb of this prevailing view Her 
ultimate concer ıs to clear Plato of the two-worlds thesis, which in 
her view has intolerable umplications. However, what 1s of immediate 
concern here is not whether Plato holds the two-worlds thesis, or 





41 Perhaps he could be saying that the set of beliefs 1s-and-1s-not true, 
but what does that mean? Plato has mangled it badly if he 1s somehow 
trying to say that truth and falsity are distributed across the set of beliefs, 
one and only one truth-value to each belef To interpret him this way 1s a 
serious distortion 
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even whether the two-worlds thesis 1s a commitment of the whole 
Republic The immediate concern is Just whether the two-worlds 
thesis is a commitment of Republic 5, 476-80. I contend that 1t 1s, 
and that it 1s called for by the context Before turning to that context, 
however, I should like to discount some fears about the general philo- 
sophical viability of the two-worlds thesis 

It seems to me that no ancient philosopher (least of all Plato, 
whose vocabulary 1s often idiosyncratic) 1s required to use terms for 
‘knowledge’ and ‘belief’ either in the technical senses that twentieth- 
century philosophers use them or in the ordinary senses that twenti- 
eth-century speakers use them Once this 1s recognized, some stan- 
dard objections to the two-worlds thesis lose their clout For 1n- 
stance, Fine objects that on the two-worlds thesis, “One cannot move 
from belief to knowledge about a single thing. I cannot first believe 
that the sun 1s shining and then come to know that it 1s ” She adds 
that on the two-worlds thesis Plato must be so sceptical about the 
possibilities of knowing that "no one could know even such mun- 
dane facts as that they're now seemg a tomato or sitting at 
a table ”® 

These statements seem decisive at a glance, but they are anach- 
ronistic, they betray a modern epistemological prejudice m terms of 
which knowledge and belief are propositional. Were Plato to say 
"knowledge 1s of Forms only” he need not mean that when one 
knows, one knows facts or statements about Forms. He may, for 
example, mean that knowing is an activity of mind correlative to 
certain objects, namely, the Forms That 1s something an interpreta- 
tion must uncover and expla Fine must be aware of the ambiguity 
between propositional and objects-directed conceptions of knowl- 
edge, however, since her argument makes explicit appeal to 1t later 
Nevertheless, she states that the two-worlds thesis implies that there 
can be no knowledge about sensibles, and no behef about Forms 
(‘about’ 1s her word), and in doing so she presupposes a propositional 
account of knowledge 

An objects account of knowledge does not necessarily lead to 
the difficulties that Fine mentions, however For on that account 1t 





“Fine, "Knowledge and Belef m Repubhc V-VII,” 85 (emphasis 
added) 
* Tid , 86 (emphasis added) 
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is evident that ‘knowing’ or at least ‘believing’ does not even have a 
sense we are accustomed to assign to it. Neither philosophers nor 
speakers of ordinary English nowadays assert that they believe the 
shining sun, or that they believe the book on the table; rather they 
believe the sun £o be shining, or the book £o be on the table. Plato's 
Socrates regularly does speak in this queer fashion, however: even in 
the argument at Republic 476-480 he uses the verb for 'to believe' 
(60€&Ce.v) with a direct object.“ This suggests that Plato has a dif- 
ferent conception of belief and behevmg than we have,” and until 
that conception of belief is clarified (something that has not ade- 
quately been done) there is no urgent reason to feel we must rescue 
Plato from the two-worlds thesis. But let that suffice for now; let us 
return to our discussion of the dialectical requirement. I close this 
paper with some speculation about the role played by the argument 
about knowledge and belief in the Republic. 


V 


We must now accept the possibility that no dialectical require- 
ment was ever seriously intended at Republic 476d8-e2. Why has it 
led so many interpreters astray? The epistemological significance of 
the passage was overstated, I think, at the expense of its dialectical 
import One cause of this was the predilection of philosophers for 
culling, even manufacturing, arguments from the Republic and treat- 





^! See for example 478b6, b8, b10, 479e4 The last reference is espe- 
cially important m the phrases 6o€4Cewv &ravra and wy óo£áGovctv 
1t 1s clear that the objects of belief are the many beautiful things, the many 
Just things, and so forth—the behefs are not propositional For more on 
Plato's use of verbs of believing with direct objects, see David Bostock, 
“False Belief,” ın Plato’s Theaetetus (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1988) Bos- 
tock argues that Plato did not develop a propositional account of knowledge 
before he wrote the Theaetetus (even then, Bostock argues, Plato 1s not 
clear about it) While I disagree with Bostock about the sort of epistemology 
Plato 1s working towards, his discussion amply reveals how unlike a modern 
epistemologist Plato can be 

45 One possibility is that he treats believing as "appearing-to" m a man- 
ner similar to that suggested for Anstotle For discussion of this see Kurt 
Pritzl, “Opimons as Appearances Endoxa m Aristotle,” Ancient Philosophy 
14 (1994) 41-50 
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ing them as if they had some sort of absolute value. Such a selective 
approach is bound to ignore the drama of the Republic in a way that 
makes the dialectical role of Socrates' distinction between knowledge 
and belief utterly opaque. For example, most philosophers have 
made it their task—ostensibly out of charity—to produce the most 
cogent or at least the most palatable argument about knowledge and 
belief that the text can bear. The more intrinsically palatable such 
an argument is, however, the more it will be at odds with the context, 
for Socrates at least supposes himself to be developing a contentious 
and paradoxical view. He has claimed that philosophers should be 
kings and at the end of book 5 he is only just identifying who these 
philosophers are. That it should appear only initially implausible 
for philosophers to be kings—a minor irritation to be dispatched by 
a concise, keen argument about knowledge and belief—simply will 
not satisfy the image of a wave that threatens to drown Socrates in 
ridicule and reprobation. 

Is this context invisible? Even those who recognize that "the 
argument occurs in a particular dialectical context" do not pause to 
consider the problem of the philosopher-king, or such basic questions 
as who the lovers of sights and sounds are, what Glaucon's role in 
answering for them 1s, or what other dramatic constraints govern 
the conversation. Once these considerations are taken into account, 
however, the passage at the end of book 5 is clearly seen to occupy 
a dialectical stage in the course of the Republic ê The epistemology 
suggested there—inadequate as it 1s" — cannot be taken as Plato's 
or even as Socrates’ own: the argument 1s quite obviously owned 
by Glaucon (476e6, 480a6-7) Moreover, as I now hope to show, 





46 The dialeciical nature of book 5 (and indeed the whole of the Repub- 
lc) was suggested by Robert Brumbaugh, “Interpreting Book V when the 
Republic 1s Read as Dialectic,” m Platonic Studaes of Greek Philosophy (Al- 
bany State University of New York Press, 1989) In the main I agree with 
Brumbaugh's remark that "not only are Socrates' observations not to be 
taken literally, but he 1s not here identical with Plato" (p 29) Brumbaugh 
does not apply his msight to the argument about knowledge and belief, 
however 

47 See Nicholas White's comment “[The Republic] does not contam a 
doctrine that 1s m all respects complete, and I think Plato realized this The 
most important part of the theory that remains without anything ap- 
proachmg final polish 1s its epistemological part", White, Plato on Knowl- 
edge and Reality, 89-90 
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Socrates uses the dialogue with Glaucon as a polemic against Ader- 
mantus, Polemarchus, Thrasymachus, and the rest of hus audience; it 
1S designed to provoke a response about the uselessness of philoso- 
phy (487b) and m so domg to pave the way for a more thorough and 
illuminating protreptic 

I suggested above that Socratic gentleness appeared to be lost 
on the lover of sights and sounds, that ıt was, ın a sense, tronic That 
irony 1s lost if "lover of sights and sounds" 1s an abstraction (like the 
philosopher's ^nommalist"), or an external person (like the classi- 
cist’s "Antisthenes"), or merely a general reference The irony 1s 
acute, however, if the sightlovers are listening to Socrates’ conversa- 
tion, especially if some of them do not recognize that Socrates 1s 
referring to them, for then they will be unwitting observers of a spec- 
tacle (the Socrates-Glaucon dialectic) that 1s ultimately about them.” 
There 1s some evidence that this 1s the case. 

In order to see this we need to reconsider Glaucon’s description 
of the lovers of sights and sounds He says. 


all the lovers of spectacles ($iXoÜe&uovec) are what they are, I 
fancy, by virtue of their delight m learnmg something And those who 
always want to hear some new thing (¢z\jKooL) are a very queer lot 
to be reckoned among philosophers You couldn't induce them to at- 
tend a serious debate or any such entertainment, but as if they had 
farmed out their ears to listen to every chorus ın the land, they run 
about to all the Dionysiac festivals, never missing one, either in the 
towns or m the country villages *? 


Now recall the openmg scene of the Republic There Socrates and 
Glaucon are stopped by Polemarchus, Ademantus, Niceratus and 
company Here is a bit of their exchange 


Polemarchus said, "Socrates, you appear to have turned your faces 
townward and to be gomg to leave us” 

"Not a bad guess," said I 

“But you see how many we are," he said 

"Surely » 





“8 If, as I argue below, the sightlovers include Socrates’ audience, then 
the acute irony will obtam, for apart from Thrasymachus and Adeimmantus 
the audience ıs rather simple-minded (€’70n>, cf Thrasymachus complaint, 
Tí evnOiCeobe, 336c1) The idea of acute irony ın this passage was suggested 
to me by Kevin White. 

? Republic 475d, trans Paul Shorey 
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*You must either then prove yourselves the better men or stay here " 
“Why, 1s there not left,” said I, "the alternative of our persuading you 
that you ought to let us go?” 

“But could you persuade us,” said he, “1f we refused to listen (uù &kot- 
ovTas)?” 

“Nohow,” said Glaucon 

“Well, we won't listen (uj) &kovoopévwv), and you might as well make 
up your minds to ıt " 

“Do you mean to say,” interposed Adeimantus, “that you haven't heard 
that there 1s to be a torchlight race this evening on horseback in honor 
of the goddess?" 

“On horseback?” said I “That ıs a new 1dea Will they carry torches 
and pass them along to one another as they race with the horses or 
how do you mean?" 

"That's the way of 1t," said Polemarchus, "and, besides, there 1s to be 
a night festival which will be worth seemg (@edécac@ar) For after 
dinner we will get up and go out and see the sights (0cacóue0o) and 
meet a lot of the lads there and have a good talk "? 


Like Glaucon's lovers of sights and sounds, Polemarchus and Ader- 
mantus here show themselves to be unmterested in Socratic argu- 
ment-persuasion (though that 1s to change shortly), yet they are eager 
for hearsay and gossip, and they are keen on the spectacles of rel:- 
gious celebrations, especially novel ones. It is perhaps not amiss to 
add that this opening passage of the Republic 1s replete with verbs 
of seeing and hearing, particularly 0e&c aco, and &kotev (cf. pido- 
0cáuovec, pià-hkoot).® Socrates himself says he went down to Pira- 
eus because he wanted to see the festival (rùv éopr?jv Bovħópevos 
Gekcacbar, 32732—3) This suggests that we have a reference within 
the Republic for the lovers of sights and sounds, they are the lads et 
Piraeus © 

This view is borne out by a discussion in book 6 498c-501c, 
where Ademmantus remarks that Thrasymachus in particular, as well 
as most others in the company, remain earnestly opposed to Socra- 
tes. Socrates then asks whether it 1s possible to soothe these same 





5° Republic 327a, trans Paul Shorey 

9! See Oedcacbat (827a3), Oewphoavres (827b1), kariĝóv (327b2), 
‘Opas (827c6), &kovovtas (327c12), àkovcouévwv (327c14), 0e&cacOc. 
(328277), 0cacóuc0a. (32828) 

52 Seth Benardete appears to have made this inference as well See 
Seth Benardete, Socrates’ Second Sang (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1989). 
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people? (rapayvOotpevoc; 499e), or whether they are going to be- 
come hostile (xaXeraíveuv; 500a); he speaks of his own approach to 
them as being gentle (7pé@ov; 5002), and wonders whether in any way 
he is persuading them (zeí8ouév mn; 501c) and making them gentler 
(rpavvovrav, 501c). Adeimantaus occasionally answers, with im- 
portant qualification, "they will not be hostile, if they perceive" (501a) 

d "[they will grow] much [gentler], if they are reasonable” (501c). 
Clearly this language is meant to recall 476d—e, and to remind us that 
the lovers of sights and sounds have still not been persuaded. 

If the lovers of sights and sounds include Polemarchus, Adei- 
mantus, Niceratus, Lysias, Euthydemus, Thrasymachus, Charman- 
tides, and Clitophon—Socrates’ and Glaucon’s audience—then the 
comment about winning them over gently will not constitute a dialec- 
tical requirement, but a dialectical challenge—at least for the more 
astute of them.™ They will have heard Socrates’ preliminary argu- 
ment with Glaucon (475e—476e), which involves explicit appeal to 
the Forms, and so they know the direction of his argument against 
them. They will also have heard him say that they are not in their 
right minds, which would hardly be conducive to persuading them. 
They would perhaps wait until Socrates has finished the argument 
and then mount an objection, which 1s precisely what happens. 

To see this, let us return to the main theme of the passage, which 
1s not the distinction between knowledge and belief, but Socrates’ 
paradoxical view that philosophers should be kings. It 1s important 
to be clear where the paradox lies Socrates 1s worried about the 
possibility not just of combining, but of identifying political ability 
and love of wisdom ın a single person.” If there 1s to be a cessation 





53 Socrates refers to them as “the many,” but 1t 1s clear that he means 
Thrasymachus and the rest 

5 This, incidentally, would explain the use of the term fjpéuo (gently) 
at 476e1 The term was frequently used m connection with drama to mdi- 
cate an aside, as m a stage whisper (s v 7péua 1b) Here Plato has Socrates 
speak softly, as m a stage whisper, to Glaucon about the views of the other 
auditors 

5 See 473d2-3 Kal TovTo ELS TavTOv cvunéarn, dbvapics TE TON- 
TLKi] Kal didocodia It was pomted out to me by Jyl Gentzler that the 
meaning of d0vapic mwodtTLKH 1S crucial here The phrase could mean 
merely “political power,” in which case the difficulty 1s making 1t possible 
for philosophers to hold the reins, or 1t could mean “political ability,” in 
which case the difficulty 1s that handling the affairs of state effectively and 
thinking like a philosopher seem incommensurable I thnk 1n the present 
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of evils, then “the many . who now march toward each one apart 
from the other are to be shut off, of necessity" (473d4-5) So the 
claim 1s not that mere philosophers should rule—mere philosophers 
are to be excluded from ruling The claim is that philosophers should 
somehow become able rulers To put it m traditional Aristotelian 
terms, the concern seems to be this. how can we identify ın one 
person (vx) or one nature (diovc), both theoretical knowledge 
(codia) and practical wisdom (dpévnais)? The question 1s close 
to our question about the differences between knowledge and belief. 
Theoretical knowledge, in Aristotle’s sense, 1s exact, unerring; practi- 
cal wisdom 1s neither Theoretical knowledge is concerned with uni- 
versals, eternal truths which are ever the same, practical wisdom is 
concerned with deeds that come to pass Suppose then that the 
philosopher seeks only theoretical knowledge—that is what the argu- 
ment about knowledge and belief appears to show. In what way 
does that enable him to rule? That is the problem facing Socrates at 
the end of book 5 

In this connection there I want to return to something Fine says 
about the two-worlds thesis She claims that a commitment to the 
two-worlds thesis 


context the phrase must mean genuine political ability rather than mere 
political power, for three reasons First, there ıs the phrase eig raùròr 
cvuunéomn The identification of love of wisdom with mere political power 
makes no sense, but the identification of philosopher with true statesman 
1s, however paradoxical, a commonplace in Plato. Second, though his exact 
words do not entail this, Socrates must have some hope that if dévapuc 
TOÀuTLKT) 1$ combined with philosophy there will be a cessation of evils 
That hope would not be realized if mere political power were meant—z 
philosopher like the very unpolitical one described m Theaetetus 173c—175b 
who does not even know whether his neighbor 1s a human being, might be 
handed the reins of state, with the result that evils increase dramatically 
Finally, if ıt 15 maintamed that the true philosopher already has real politicai 
ability and lacks only political power, then an important question— “how 
did the combination of political ability and philosophy come about?" —has 
simply been overlooked 

ê The English translations of these terms are unfortunately inept here 
and exacerbate the problem of identifying codia and @pdévnots m a single 
person The problem for Plato 1s to find the nght understanding of these 
two terms, with their different extensions, so that nevertheless they may be 
seen to amount to the same thing The problem 1s similar to showing that 
&vópcío and awdpootvn amount to the same thing m the virtuous person 
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would be quite surprising ın the context of the Republic, which arms 
to persuade us that philosophers should rule, since only they have 
knowledge, and knowledge 1s necessary for good ruling If their knowl- 
edge ıs only of Forms—ıf like the rest of us, they only have behef 
about the sensible world —4dt ıs unclear why they are specially fitted to 
rule ın this world. They don't know, any more than the rest of us do, 
which laws to enact *” 


It seems to me precisely the point of Republic 5 to say something as 
surprising as Fine suggests Our passage begins with Socrates refer- 
ring to the view that philosophers should rule as a “paradox” (7a páóo- 
£ov; 472a6), and the passage on knowledge and belief helps to clarify 
what the paradox ıs. That passage identifies for us who the philoso- 
phers are ın abstraction from political ability; it never suggests that 
they are already specially fitted to rule, but provokes us to ask the 
question how they could ever become fit to rule. The point of the 
exercise 1s that we cannot even appreciate how serious the paradox 
1s until we hear Socrates' views about philosophers. That this 1s the 
role Plato assigns to the argument about knowledge and belief seems 
clear from the way the dialogue progresses afterwards For hard on 
the heels of our passage comes Adeimantus's complaint that, even if 
we grant Socrates’ view of what a philosopher 1s, “of those who turn 
to philosophy the majority become cranks, not to say rascals, 
and those accounted the finest spirits among them are still rendered 
useless to society by the pursuit which you commend." 9? 
Miraculously, Socrates agrees with Ademantus, and not only 
does he agree, he offers a parable to illustrate his agreement, in 
which the philosopher-king 1s likened to a “goat-stag,” that 1mpossi- 
ble combination of two distinct natures It ıs part of the attempt to 





5 Fine, “Knowledge and Belef m Republic V-VI,” 86 (emphasis 
added) 

58 Astonishingly, most philosophers to date have thought that the pur- 
pose of Republic 475—480 1s to lessen the paradox See Annas, An Introduc- 
tron to Plato’s Republic, 190—216, Crombie, An Examination of Plato's Doc- 
irines, 1101, and David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1951), 38-39 The only exception I have been able to find 1s Nicholas 
P White, A Companion to Plato's Republic, (Indianapolis Hackett Publish- 
ing Company, 1979), 89-90 

5 Republic 487c6—d4 öoor àv én dirocodiav TOUS pev mAeia- 
TOUS Kal Távv àXNokÓrovuc yvyvopnévovc, tva ui] roumovfjpouc etmuwpev, 
Tous & émLe.keoTáTovs Óokobvac buws robTÓ ye NÒ TOD énvrnócóparoq 
ob ov émaiveis Tho Xovra«, &xphaoTous rats T6hMETL yvyvopévovsc. 
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heighten the paradox of the philosopher-king that brings Plato to 
separate knowledge from behef m such an extreme fashion m Repub- 
lac 5. If the correct interpretation of the passage were the one Fine 
recommends that sense of paradox 1s lost and there 1s no place for 
Adeimmantus's objections about the uselessness of philosophers 
What 1s required to generate the objection 1s something like the two- 
worlds thesis, the view that philosophical knowledge is “other- 
worldly,” distinct from political or practical Judgment. 

Although Plato imntensifies this paradox, he allows room for its 
resolution For the lovers of sights and sounds, he says, "do bear a 
certam likeness to philosophers" (475e) To extend that statement 
to the context of the argument about knowledge and belief, we could 
say “belief does bear a certain hkeness to knowledge.” What sort of 
likeness does Plato have in mind? Here we must mark the double 
comparison Socrates makes (476c) between philosophers and those 
who are awake, on the one hand, and between lovers of sights and 
sounds and those who are dreaming, on the other. This comparison 
furnishes us with an important hint as to how Plato will finesse the 
difference between knowledge and belief in the arguments still 
to come 

Let the capacity of knowledge be analogous to the capacity of 
sight Then belief will not be analogous to a different capacity on 
the same level (for example, hearing) but rather to the same capacity 
on a different level (for example, dream sight). Accordingly, the ob- 
jects of knowledge and belief will be as different and separate as 
physical objects and dreamed objects, but how different 1s that? 
They will each have a different ontological status one cannot be 
turned into the other—only the dreamer crosses the boundary be- 
tween these “two worlds” However, dream objects and physical 
objects may be correlates, just as the gold m my dreams 1s a correlate 
of real gold; and if they are correlates, then they may also serve as 
conduits, capable of leadmg one who thinks on them carefully 
enough to understand that of which they are an image. However, 
in order to use them as conduits one would have to recognize, 





© Here hes the importance of the concept of Tò uero£ó ("the m-be- 
tween") not so much intermediate as mediator (The notion of Tò uera£ó 
as a conduit was suggested to me by Kim Lycos The term appears twelve 
times between Republic 476—480 ) 
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however dimly, that the dream objects are just images of their real 
counterparts 

The chief emphasis of the distinction between knowledge and 
belief hes here, with the recognition of behefs for what they are, 
rather than with the transformation of belief mto knowledge For 
Socrates says, “Doesn’t dreaming (whether one is asleep or awake) 
consist m Just this thinking that the simular ıs not similar but the 
same as that which xt 1s like?" (476c5—- 77). The lovers of sights and 
sounds, for instance, are like dreamers, because they think they 
know when in fact they do not Their pretence of wisdom stands 1n 
the way of their coming to know anything. Similarly for mere politi- 
cians Socrates at least knows that he does not know. 

In the Republic, unlike the earlier dialogues, there 1s a metaphys- 
ical dividend to Socrates’ “ignorance” Knowing that he does not 
know means recognizing that physical properties—features of the 
sensible world— are not even the sort of thing he could know They 
are for hum only 1mages of things that could be known. Yet Socrates 
insists that he does not know the Forms Are we to suppose, then, 
that Plato's view when he wrote the Republic was that no philoso- 
phers other than the ones m speech (who are much more potent than 
philosophers in deed) will come to know the Forms? The answer 1s 
no: Socratic 1gnorance 1s contingent; Plato never rules out the possi- 
bihty of knowing the Forms. However, he does not establish the 
Forms as objects of real knowledge here in order to claim that we 
may really come to know them. They serve as ideals, as controlling 
guides, as standards of clarity for our beliefs They show us that our 
beliefs can be improved up to a certain limit, and they remind us to 
observe the existence of that lmit 9! 
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HEIDEGGER, HUMANISM, AND THE DESTRUCTION 
OF HISTORY 


GAIL SOFFER 


Hansccer's BLISTERING CRITIQUE OF MODERNITY 1S among his most 
influential philosophical legacies. However, his account of moderni- 
ty’s ills—its reification, calculative reason, loss of the transcendent, 
tyranny of public opinion—is hardly unique Elements of this cn- 
tique can be found m numerous other thinkers, including Nietzsche, 
Max Weber, and the Frankfurt School, not to mention Spengler and 
Junger. What s peculiar to Heidegger and really questionable im his 
critique 1s his diagnosis of the cause of modernity’s ills: not capitalism 
and its greed; not Protestant rehgious beliefs, not even runaway tech- 
nology or the Gestalt of the worker; but rather the humanism of the 
Western philosophical tradition For Heidegger, humanism hes at the 
root of the reification, technologization, and secularization character- 
istic of the modem world. 

Heidegger's attacks against humanism have come under renewed 
scrutiny, especially in France, as the latest wave of polemics over his 
political engagement has metamorphosed mto a debate over the na- 
ture of humanism itself Yet these recent discussions give rise to a 
number of perplexities Firstly, for all their differences, it is remark- 
able how Heidegger’s critics and defenders alike distort his position 
On the one side, his French defenders hold that humanism 1s the 
attribution of a fixed essence to man, according to which definition 
“even Nazism 1s a humanism.” The fact that the early Heidegger was 
still enmeshed ın the snares of humanism (insofar as he provided a 
universalist characterization of Dasevn) is then invoked to explam 
his political views in the thurtzes.! 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, New School for Social 
Research, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 

1 See, for example, Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe, La fiction du politique 
(Paris Christian Bourgois, 1987), 138 Even as early as 1969, Derrida criti- 
cized Heidegger for remaining humanistic and metaphysical because still 
attached to an essentialist conception of man See Jacques Derrida, "The 
Ends of Man," m Margins of Philosophy (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1982), especially 127-30 
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On the other side, certam critics have argued that Heidegger 
completely misrepresents the nature of humanism, and have offered 
a diametrically opposed definition According to them, “reflection on 
the true nature of humanism” reveals that humanism 1s precisely the 
view that man has no essence, but rather decides what he will be 
through his choices and actions In short, they affirm that humanism 
is an existentialism, inverting the Sartrean dictum This humanism, 
they clam, can provide the foundation for human rights, democracy, 
the ideal of Bildung and the humanities, and so forth, but never any- 
thing as nationalistic or essentialist as Nazism or Heidegger's analytic 
of Dasein ? 

Yet as commonplace as its association with Heidegger has be- 
come, the equation of humanism with essentialism 1s not to be found 
in Heidegger's central statement on the subject, the "Letter on Hu- 
manism ” Indeed, nowhere does Heidegger reject the view that man 
has an essence To the contrary, his criticism of humanism ıs always 
that 1t has mcorrectly or “metaphysically” determined the essence of 
man, that ıt conceives of man as anımal rationale, and hence on the 
basis of a preconceived notion of ‘nature’ or ‘animality’ or ‘objects’ 
His clam 1s that such preconceptions close off the question of the 
relation between human existence and Being, thereby blinding us to 
the true human essence? Heidegger himself 1s clearly concerned to 





? For this definition of humanism, see Luc Ferry and Alam Renaut, Her- 
degger and Modernity (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1990), 4, Her- 
degger et les modernes (Paris Grasset, 1988), 15 For the claim that this 
definition embodies reflection on the “true nature of humanism,” see the 
English edition, p 41, French edition, p 95 An alternate characterization 
1s proposed by Grondin, according to whom the essential insight of human- 
ism 1s that “one never ceases to learn from the encounter with the tradition 
and that, through the human sciences, we can grasp truths we would never 
gain access to 1f scienticism were the sole model of knowledge", Jean Gron- 
din, “Humanism and the Limits of Rationality A Hermeneutical Perspec- 
tive,” Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal 16, no 2 (1993) 429 

3 “Every humanism 1s either grounded ın a metaphysics or makes itself 
into the ground of one Any determination of the essence of man which 
knowingly or unknowmgly presupposes an interpretation of bemgs without 
[posing] the question of the truth of Being, 1s metaphysical From this 
emerges the proper characteristic of all metaphysics that ıt 1s ‘humanistic’, 
specifically m the way ıt determines the essence of man” "Jeder Human- 
ismus grundet entweder m emer Metaphysik oder er macht sich selbst zum 
Grund einer solchen Jede Bestimmung des Wesens des Menschen, die 
schon die Auslegung des Seienden ohne die Frage der Wahrheit des Seins 
voraussetzt, sel es mit Wissen, sei es ohne Wissen, ist metaphysisch Darum 
zeigt sich, und zwar 1m Hinblick auf die Art, wie das Wesen des Menschen 
bestimmt wird, das Eigentumlicher aller Metaphysik darm, daf$ sie 'human- 
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provide a glimpse of this true essence, and it is for thus reason that 
he faults humanism for not determiming the essence of man “higf. 
enough." Thus the entire debate surrounding the early Heidegger's 
alleged humanism or anti-humanism presupposes an equation of hu- 
manism with essentialism which 1s not Heideggenian, but Sartrean or 
Marxian-Althusserian * 

A second set of perplexities anses from the peculiar historical 
sense informing the current discussions The vast majority of inter- 
preters wholly neglect any consideration of the historical origins of 
humanism They are content simply to define humanism as an ab- 
stract philosophical position, such as subjectivism, anthropo- 
centrism, voluntarism, and the hke? From this we can infer one of 
two implicit positions — Father these mterpreters think that Heideg- 
ger's assessment of humanism 1s historically adequate; or they believe 
the question of historical adequacy to be insignificant. According ta 
the second view, there 1s a separate conceptual category, “Heideg- 
gerian humanism,” which has nothmg to do with historical human- 
ism, and therefore the question of historical accuracy 1s moot. 

A full evaluation of the historical adequacy of Heidegger's assess- 
ment of humanism would be a complex undertaking, especially m 
hight of his distinction between Geschichte and Historie. However, 
1t ıs seriously misguided to think that Heidegger does not make his- 
torical claims about humanism, or that one can speak, for example, 
of Renaissance “humanism” and Heideggerian “humanism” in the 
same breath only by way of equivocation® Rather, Heidegger 
provides a double determination of humanism: (1) as a set of familiar 
historical phenomena (for example, the Renaissance revival of the 
classical heritage) and (2) as the underlying philosophical essence 


istisch’ 1st", Martın Heidegger, "Letter on Humanism,” m Basic Writings, ed. 
David Farrell Krell (New York Harper and Row, 1977), 202, “Brief uber den 
‘Humanismus’,” m Wegmarken, Gesamtausgabe 9 (Frankfurt Klostermann, 
1976), 321 Ihave modified existing translations, and supplied them where 
none exists 

* Schurmann goes so far as to assert that “the concept of anti-human- 
ism 1s of Marxist origi”, Reiner Schurmann, Heidegger On Being and Act- 
wg From Principles to Anarchy (Bloomington University of Indiana Press, 
1990), 45 However, this 1s far truer of the anti-humanism of Heidegger's 
French interpreters than of Heidegger's own 

5 See, for example, Michael Zimmerman, Hewdegger's Confrontation 
with Modernity (Bloomington University of Indiana Press, 1990), 166-8 

ê This 1s the view, for example, of Vito Giustimam, see his “Homa, 
Humanus, and the Meanings of ‘Humanism’,” Journal of the History of Ideas 
46, no 2 (April 1985) 167-96 
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of these phenomena. The appearance of a disregard for trad1t10nal 
historical conceptions of humanism arises from the fact that his sec- 
ond, philosophical determination radically transforms the first, 
thereby allowing additional, more or less alien trends to be included 
in a single, greatly expanded historical movement Yet ın the first 
instance, for Heidegger “humanism” retains 1ts wholly traditional his- 
torical reference: the movement to retrieve the hterary and artistic 
heritage of ancient Greece and Rome, and to establish study of the 
classics as an educative ideal, a movement begun in the Renaissance 
and still effective ın Heidegger's own day 1n, for example, the institu- 
tion of the humanistic Gymnasium" This historical determination 
of “humanism” 1s coupled with Heidegger's philosophical determina- 
tion of humanism as biologism, anthropocentrism, and voluntarism. 
According to this latter, the essence of humanism 1s the reduction of 
man to a biological object possessing reason; the establishment of 
man as the foundation and center of all existence, and the conception 
of thought as an active making designed for technological domination 
of reality. Given this philosophical determination of the essence of 
historical humanism, humanism m its philosophically archetypical 
form turns out to be found not m the Renaissance but in the cogito 
of Descartes, the transcendental idealism of Kant, and the value- 
thinking of Nietzsche, each of which posits the subject as the ultimate 
ground of being The essentialist determination allows Heidegger to 
produce and reproduce combinations which once might have jarred 
a historical sensibility. “Roman humanism,” “Christian humanism,” 
“Marxist humanism” But of course today such expressions have 
long lost their power to dismay. 

In light of Heidegger’s claim to have determined the essence of 
historical humanism, the question of historical accuracy cannot be 
circumvented One would also expect historical accuracy to be a 
consideration for those of Heidegger’s critics who wish to give “hu- 





7 For Heidegger's explicit claim that his account apples to historical 
phenomena including the Renaissance retrieval of the classical heritage, the 
return to the classics promoted by Germans such as Goethe, Winckelmann, 
and Burkhardt, and the classical education of the Gymnasium, see Heideg- 
ger, "Letter on Humanism,” 200—1, “Brief uber den ‘Humanismus’,” 320. See 
also hus letter to Elisabeth Blochmann of Dec 19, 1932, n Martın Hewegger- 
Elisabeth Blochmann Brrefwechsel, 1918—1969, ed Joachim W Storck 
(Marbach Deutscheschillergesellschaft, 1989) For the English translation 
see Frank H W Edler m Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal 15, no 1 
(1991) 568 
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manism" renewed meaning. No one would deny that, as in the case 
of all “isms,” there has been a proliferation of senses of “humanism” 
over history and the course of ideological debates. Yet an “ism” 
detached from its historical sources becomes empty, a mere slogan 
and polemical rallying cry. If one can speak, for example, of Au- 
gustine’s “existentialism,” 1t can only be to indicate a relation to what 
1s first a complex historical movement (embodied in the writings of 
Kierkegaard, Sartre, Jaspers, and so forth), and only secondly a set 
of general philosophical ideas identifiable m periods outside the his- 
torical domain of ongin. Similarly, in the case of humanism, hıstorı- 
cal priority lies ın the Renaissance retrieval of the literary and artistic 
heritage of ancient Greece and Rome. Without the reference to Re- 
naissance humanism, to speak of “humanism” in Plato or Descartes 
1s meaningless, or at best, historically perverse ê 

This 1s not to say that history goes wholly ignored in the contem- 
porary effort to give humanism a sense. However, although occasion- 
ally there 1s a cursory bow to history— whether to the Renaissance 
Goethe, Marx, Nietzsche, or Sartre—even Heidegger's critics have 
succumbed to his historical method im a crucial respect: its over- 
essentialism and sloganism, its reduction of highly complex, diversi- 
fied hustorical phenomena to simplistic conceptual "essences ”° 
All too often, we find more interest ın propounding a global charac- 
terization of humanism as a philosophical position and outlook— 
preferably ın a sentence or less—than in any detailed inquiry inte 





8 The fact that Renaissance humanusts did not use the term ‘humanism 
is not of much import (similarly, Kierkegaard did not call his philosophy 
‘existentialism’) They did refer to themselves as humanists (unlike, for 
example, the Romans, not to mention Plato or Descartes) and were con- 
scious of belonging to a unified group and movement Later thinkers adopt- 
ing this term use 1t by way of appeal to Renaissance humanism (Sartre), or 
by way of polemics with 1t (Heidegger), or by way of historical insensitivity 
Arguably, even Sartre indirectly acknowledges the historical reference tc 
the Renaissance For although much has been made by Ferry and Renaut 
of Sartre’s characterization of humanism as the view that man’s essence 1s 
to be able to choose his own nature, they fail to notice that this 1s taken 
straight from that cornerstone of Renaissance humanism, Pico della Miran- 
dola's Discourse on the Dignity of Man Thus Sartre himself argues that 
his philosophy 1s humanistic not in the abstract, but by showing its similarity 
to Renaissance humanism As has been discussed above, Heidegger alsc 
treats humanism as an historical phenomenon, after his own fashion 

? For a similar criticism of Heidegger's over-essentialism, see Richarc 
J Bernstem, “Metaphysics, Critique, and Utopia,” Review of Metaphysics 42 
no 2 (December 1988) 255-73 
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the historical roots and nature of humanism.? This approach has 
its grounds, for these thinkers are intent on opposing Heidegger by 
providing a positive answer to Beaufret’s question, re-giving a sense 
to the word around which to rally Yet despite its noble motivations, 
one should have serious doubts about this adoption of a Heideggerian 
approach to Iustory — even with different results— as a revitalization 
of humanism. For Heidegger's historical methodology itself is deeply 
anti-humanistic, standing m stark contrast to the traditional methods 
of the humanities The Heideggerian approach tolerates over-simpli- 
fication and distortion of historical detail ın favor of direct and com- 
pelling narrative, removing the analysis from the domain of reasoned 
debate and justification The consequent danger of mythologization 
and propagandizing has not always been avoided, either by Heidegger 
or his critics 

A third perplexity arises from the second. Because commenta- 
tors have been relatively unconcerned with the historical adequacy 
of Heidegger's account, little attention has been given to its broader 
context and motivations. We are left quite in the dark as to why 
Heidegger holds humanism, of all things, to be the culprit of moder- 
nity Why 1s he not content merely to criticize the subjectivism, an- 
thropocentrism, will-to-power, and so on, of the Western tradition? 
What motivates him to equate all these philosophical trends with hu- 
manism, somethmg to which (prior to his own analysis) they had no 
prima facie relation? 

This question needs to be treated in two parts On the one hand, 
we need to detach those elements of Heidegger’s analysis which are 
worthy of further consideration for historical adequacy For exam- 





10 This is obviously the case for Ferry and Renaut, whose reflections 
on the “true” nature of humanism have led them to the conclusion that 1t 1s 
the view that there 1s no human nature To some extent, this also holds for 
Grondm Unlike Ferry and Renaut, Grondin discusses historical forms of 
humanism, although his priority also seems to be to determine their philo- 
sophically acceptable “essence” for the Renaissance, the view that man 1s 
both ashes and the image of God, for German humanism of the Enlighten- 
ment, the 1dea that the constant task of man is self-perfection and self- 
reahzation See Jean Grondm, “Gadamer on Humanism,” unpublished 
manuscript, p 1 The same essentialism is reflected in Grondin’s positive 
characterization of humanism as an unending quest for civility and vigilance 
against the animal in man, to be achieved through Bildung (Grondin, “Ga- 
damer on Humanism,” 8), and his claim that the sole essential insight of 
humanism 1s that the human sciences reveal truths accessible to the other 
sciences, Grondin, “Humanism and the Limits of Rationality A Hermeneuti- 
cal Perspective,” 429 
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ple, his interpretation of humanism as anthropocentric could seem 
to be substantiated by the characteristic Renaissance theme of the 
dignity of man. Neo-Platonic humanists such as Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola place man at the center of the ontological hierarchy, depict 
hum as a god-like creator and shaper of the universe, and reaffirm the 
scriptural teaching that the rest of creation was made for man’s bene- 
fit and use Further, a number of Renaissance scholars have argued 
that the roots of Kant's transcendental idealism lie m the epistemolo- 
gies of Ficino. and Vico, for whom knowing ıs a kind of making 
(verum et factum convertuntur), and the object of knowledge 1s a 
creation of the subject. Thus, ıt could be held, the Vichian verum- 
factum principle reflects the subjectivist and technological concep- 
tion of knowledge characteristic of humanism The consequent secu- 
larization of the human world has often been traced to Renaissance 
thinkers such as Machiavelli and Vico Finally, although much debate 
surrounds the issue, it is at least arguable that Renaissance human- 
ism made crucial contributions to the emergence of modern science 
and its mathematization of nature, which would ın turn corroborate 
the Heideggerian critique of humanism as technologizng and domi- 
nated by calculative reason. 

On the other hand, Heidegger's account contains such a mix of 
truths, half-truths, and outright errors that one cannot disregard its 
highly polemical nature and motivations These emerge more clearly 
when we recognize two broader constellations within which he devel- 
ops his humanism critique Both of these are clearly influenced by 
his reflections on Nietzsche and contemporary Nietzsche mterpreta- 
tions. The first constellation surrounds the legacy of the Latin culture 
in the West, and the supposed opposition between "the Romans" on 
the one side, and “the Greeks” on the other. It 1s true that Heidegger 
is generally depicted as tracing the orıgıns of humanism to the Greeks 
themselves, especially Plato and Aristotle." However, this overlooks 
the emphasis he repeatedly places on humanism as a Latın phenome- 
non For Heidegger, humanism is a specifically Roman appropriation 
of Greek culture, an appropriation which profoundly transmutes and 





! Indeed, he explicitly locates the origin of humanism m Plato's theory 
of ideas m “Plato’s Theory of Truth," and somewhat more ambiguously sug- 
gests Plato and Anstotle as 1ts sources m the "Letter on Humanism” See 
Martm Heidegger, ^Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit,” m Wegmarken, Ge- 
samtausgabe 9 (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1976), 236 See also Heidegger, 
“Letter on Humanism,” 194/“Bnef uber den ‘Humamsmus’,” 314 
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distorts the primordial Greek experience of nature, thereby becoming 
the primary source of the rootlessness of Western civilization. The 
complete significance of the humanism critique emerges only once 
we realize that for Heidegger, humanism 1s always associated with 
Latinity and everything m its constellation: ancient Rome, Hellenistic 
Greece, the Latin language, the Catholic Church, medieval Scholasti- 
cism, the Italan Renaissance, and even certam German thinkers 
(such as Goethe, Winckelmann, Burckhardt, and after 1939, also 
Nietzsche) with an allegedly overly Latmized understanding of the 
Greeks Thus despite its occasional association with Plato, for Hei- 
degger, humanism is essentially anti-Greek (or, at least, contrary to 
what ıs primordially Greek) and also, as Latin, anti-German As will 
be discussed in what follows, Heidegger’s establishment of an opposi- 
tion between the Romans and the Catholic Church on the one side, 
the Greeks and the Germans on the other, falls within a genre popular 
with many Nietzsche-influenced nationalist German thinkers of his 
day, such as Bertram and Baumler ” 

The second frequently neglected constellation of the humanism 
critique surrounds Heidegger’s antipathy to history and philology as 
sciences, to traditional humanistic scholarship, and the German hu- 
manistic educational system Heidegger’s attacks against the technol- 
ogized, reifying Betrieb of scientific history date back at least to his 





12 In a letter written to Blochmann in June, 1932, Heidegger refers to 
the authority of Nietzsche to support the unique kinship between the Ger- 
mans and the Greeks In a defense of his distaste for the Centrist Party, 
he also suggests the following constellations Rome-Moscow-the Catholic 
Church-the Centrist Party-hberalism, Greece-Germany-the National Socialist 
Party See Herdegger-Blochmann Briefwechsel, 52/English translation, 566— 
7. Of course this negative assessment of Latinity provides a powerful if 
sometimes unspoken motivation underlying the French polemics over hu- 
manism, not to mention—notoriously—the Farias book This particular 
Heideggerian view has been countered by Rémi Brague with the thesis that 
Latimity or “Romanity” is the true defining and umfying charactenstic of 
Europe According to Brague, Latimty consists essentially of the dynamic 
appropriation of the foreign, the mediation between a classical ideal and the 
barbanc tendencies m human nature Although Brague ıs restrained m his 
polemics, his book opens with a map of Europe where the Teutonic regions 
are suggestively shaded ın black, and ends with a peon to Catholicism Its 
determination of Latinity remains within a Heideggerian essentialism. "The 
Roman 1s the experience of the beginning as a (re)beginning" “To be Ro- 
man 1s to have a classicism before oneself to be imitated, and a barbarism 
behind oneself to overcome” "Est romaine l'expénence du commencement 
comment (re)commencement," “Etre ‘romaine,’ c'est avoir en avant de soi 
un classicisme à imiter, et en aval de soi un barbarie à soumettre", Rémi 
Brague, Europe, la vore romaine (Pans Criterion, 1992), 35 and 36. 
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distinction in Being and Time between Geschichte and Historie, and 
are obviously inspired by Nietzsche's Advantages and, Disadvantages 
of History for Life, already important for him at that time. While his 
later association between humanism and machine technology might 
seem tenuous at first face, the notion that humanism in the form of 
historical-philological research has itself become a technology 1s a 
virtual cliché after Nietzsche, and this is very likely the type of tech- 
nology whose overcoming was closest to Heidegger's heart. Thus 
one polemical reason why Heidegger couches his critique of moder- 
nity in terms of humanism is to attack the scholarly establishment, 
to make claims about who and what methods give us an "authentic" 
or "thoughtful" access to the history of philosophy, and to the pri- 
mordial experience of the Greeks in particular. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to an analysis of the 
polemical side of Heidegger's account of humanism, to clear the way 
for a critique of the historically substantive claims whuch can be ex- 
tracted from it. The discussion will fall into two parts. The first will 
trace Heidegger's various treatments of the Romans as an important 
backdrop for his analysis of humanism, and will show the similarity 
of these discussions to the more openly ideological views of the Ger- 
man nationalist thinkers Bertram and Baumler The second part will 
examine the constellation surrounding Heidegger’s critique of the hu- 
manities, and the relation between his Seensgeschichte and humanis- 
tic methodology. Here I will argue that his distinction between 
Geschichte and Historve cannot be used to exempt Heidegger’s analy- 
sis of the history of philosophy—and of the nature of humanism ın 
particular—from “historiographical” critique. This latter argument 
will also serve as a propadeutic to the more detailed evaluation of 
the historical adequacy of the Heideggerian account of humanism, to 
be undertaken in a separate study 


II 


Humanism and the Romans | Although neither his first nor most 
telling discussion of the relation between humanism and Latinity, Her- 
degger’s best known pronouncements on humanism are contained in 
the “Letter on Humanism” of 1946, revised for publication m 1947 
Even writing after the war and 1n response to a Frenchman, Heideg- 
ger does not hesitate to characterize humanism as a specifically Latin 
corruption of Greek thought, begmning with the ancient Romans anc 
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continuing through the Renaissance, German humanism, and beyond 
(for example, Nietzsche) According to this text, humanism 1s the 
Roman concern that man be homo humanus (sic) rather than homo 
barbarus Humanitas, claims Heidegger, ıs the Roman translation 
of wavdeia, expressing the Roman conviction that humanity can be 
cultivated through education m letters and the arts; that 1s, through 
an organized program, rather than through the spontaneous and open 
experience of nature, as practiced by the Greeks The educational 
ideal of the Romans, Heidegger 1s careful to emphasize, 1s modeled 
not after Classical but Hellenistic Greece, already a decadence ? 
Yet the brief passage ın the "Letter on Humanism” 1s but a small 
part of Heidegger's persistent, often biting critique of the Romans, 
the falsifiers of Greek thought throughout the Western tradition. This 
position can be traced from at least the mid-thirties through the later 
writings on technology.“ In its most familiar form, Heidegger pairs 





13 “We encounter the first humanism m Rome It therefore remains in 
essence a specifically Roman phenomenon, emerging from the encounter of 
Roman civilization with the Bildung of late Greek civilization. The so-called 
Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries m Italy 1s a rena- 
scentia romanitats Because romanitas ıs what matters, 1t 1s concerned 
with humanitas and therefore with Greek mardefa But Greek civilization 
is always seen 1n its later form and from a Roman point of view The homo 
romanus of the Renaissance also stands in opposition to homo barbarus 
Now, however, the m-human 1s the supposed barbarism of the gothic Scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages Therefore historically understood, humanism 
always includes a studium humanvtates, which in a certain way reaches 
back to antiquity and thus becomes a revival of Greek civihzation This is 
apparent ın the humanism of the eighteenth century ın Germany, as ad- 
vanced by Wmckelmann, Goethe, and Schiller”: “Im Rom begegnen wir dem 
ersten Humanismus Er bleibt daher im Wesen eine spezifisch rómische 
Erschemung, die aus der Begegnung des Romertums mit der Bildung des 
spaten Griechentums entspringt Die sogenannte Renaissance des 14 und 
15 Jahrhunderts in Itahen ist eme renascentia romanitatis Wen es auf die 
romanitas ankommt, geht es um die humanitas und deshalb um die grie- 
chische zavdeia Das Gnechentums wird aber stets in semer spaten Gestalt 
und diese selbst romisch gesehen Auch der homo romanus der Renaissance 
steht m emem Gegensatz zum homo barbarus Aber das In-humane ist Jetzt 
die vermeintliche Barbarei der gotischen Scholastik des Mittelalters Zum 
hustonschen verstandenen Humanismus gehort deshalb stets ein studium 
humanitatis, das m emer bestimmten Weise auf das Altertum zurickgrerft 
und so Jeweils auch zu emer Wiederbelebung des Griechentums wird Das 
zeigt sich ım Humanismus des 18 Jahrhunderts bei uns, der durch Winckel- 
mann, Goethe und Schiller getragen 1st", Heidegger, "Letter on Humanism," 
201/"Brief uber den ‘Humanismus’,” 320 

4 Heidegger's affirmation of the unique kinship between the German 
and Greek languages and peoples goes back as far as 1980 See Martin 
Heidegger, Vom Wesen der menschlichen Frevhert, Gesamtausgabe 31 
(Frankfurt Klostermann, 1982), 50-1 
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Greek and Latin philosophical terms, and suggests that the Latin ver- 
sion embodies a radically different philosophical outlook, mitiating 
the modern metaphysics of subjectivism and will-to-power Such 
pairs include: t7oxelyevov/subiectum, àMj0e.alveritas, weddos/fal- 
sum; airía/causa; dto.s/natura For example, according to "The 
Origin of the Work of Art” of 1935, the Western understanding of th» 
Being of beings begins with the Roman translation of t7oKelyevov 
as subiectum, tréaTacls as substantia, ovpB_eBHKos as accidens 
For the Greeks, Heidegger holds, ùrokxetuevov means that which hes 
before, without any suggestion that what les before 1s an ultimate 
ground, and without any reference to man or subjectivity By cor- 
trast, the Romans conceive of the thing (the sub-Ject) as a posited 
ground, constrained to conform to the subject-predicate structure cf 
human language The Roman appropriation of Greek thought witk- 
out the corresponding Greek experience 1s held accountable for the 
rootlessness of Western thought Similarly, according to “The Age cf 
the World Picture” of 1938, the Roman translation of jzokcíuevov is 
said to open the way to the conception of man as subject m the 
modern metaphysical sense as the ultimate ground of every bemg 
and every truth '? 

As Heidegger himself notes, the Nietzsche lectures trace the path 
of thinking that led him from the period of Being and Time to the 





Although the juxtaposition of Latin to Greek 1s especially characteristic 
of Heidegger’s writings of the thirties and forties, there are also earlier 1n- 
stances For example, ın Bering and Time, he juxtaposes the Greek and 
Latin versions of “rational animal,” and the Genesis “Let us make man in 
our own image and likeness” In this earlier version of the Greek/Latin 
contrast, the emphasis ıs on the alleged distortion of the Greek troduced 
by Scholasticism However, the use of the koine version of the Old Testa- 
ment to represent the “primordial” is odd, given that the Greek itself :s 
a translation, and not even feasibly the embodiment of an onginal Greek 
experience See Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, §10, trans John Mac- 
quarrie and Edward Robinson (New York Harper and Row, 1962), 74 , Sein 
und Ze, $10 (Tubmgen Niemeyer, 1984), 48-9 Hereafter cited as BT/SZ 

15 See Martin Heidegger, “The Ongin of the Work of Art,” m Basic Wru- 
ngs (New York Harper and Row, 1977), 153-4, "Der Ursprung des Kunst- 
werkes,” in Holzwege (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1980), 7 See also Martm 
Heidegger, “The Age of the World Picture,” m The Question Concerning 
Technology and Other Essays, trans Wilham Lovitt (New York Harper and 
Row, 1977), 128, “Die Zeit des Weltbildes,” in Holzwege (Frankfurt Kloster- 
mann, 1980), 86. 
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"Letter on Humanism."6 And indeed, although there is little explicit 
discussion of humanism, especially in the later Nietzsche lectures we 
find extensive analysis of Latinity and its role in the overall history 
of Being. In the fourth Nietzsche lecture course, "European Nihil- 
ism" of 1940, Heidegger repeats the idea that the Roman translation 
of orokcípevov as subiectum initiates the developments that lead to 
the subjectivism of Descartes." Here the transition from ancient 
Rome to Descartes is explained by way of medieval Christianity and 
the Church. The central legacy of Christianity is said to be its intro- 
duction of the completely un-Greek demand for absolute certainty. 
For the Church, this was the certainty of salvation. However, when 
the dogmatic authority of the Church was challenged in the Enlight- 
enment, the Christian need for certainty of salvation was replaced by 
the Cartesian need for certainty of knowledge, provided by the cer- 
tainty of the ego cogito. This led to the transformation of man into 
a subject, the ground of truth and being, and then later to the quest 
for unconditional planetary domination. 

Heidegger holds that Christianity introduces a second element 
of subjectivization through its appropnation of Plato's theory of 
ideas. For the Greek Plato, ideas are what make possible the emer- 
gence of things from concealment. They are not founded in the sub- 
ject, and are not ngid modes of objectification. By contrast, Chris- 
tianity conceives of the Platonic ideas as thoughts in the mind of 
God, models for production. This marks the transition to the modern 
understanding of idéa as perceptio, something subjective, and then 
as representation It ultimately culminates in Nietzsche’s equation of 
being with value. what exists 1s what 1s represented by the subject 
as useful for hfe. 





16 Martin Heidegger, Nretzsche by Martin Heidegger Volumes One and 
Two, trans. David Farrell Krell (San Francisco HarperCollns, 1991), 1 xl, 
Nietzsche | Erster Band (Pfullmgen Neske, 1961), 10 

17 Martin Heidegger, “European Nihilism,” m Nietzsche by Hewegger 
Volumes Three and Four, trans. David Farrell Krell (San Francisco Harper- 
Collins, 1991), 4 96, Nvetesche Der europarsche Nihilismus, Gesamtausgabe 
48 (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1986), 181 

18 Heidegger, "European Nihihsm," 96-100/Der europarsche Mihil- 
asmus, 181-5 See also Martin Heidegger, "The Word of Nietzsche ‘God 1s 
Dead’,” m The Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays, trans 
William Lovitt (New York Harper and Row, 1977), 89-90, “Nietzsches Wort 
Gott 1s Tot," n Holzwege (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1980), 240 

P? Heidegger, “European Nihilism," 169—74/Der europarsche Nihal- 
asmus, 301—6 
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The connection between will-to-power and Latinity becomes 
central in the Parmenides lectures of 1942—43, which also contain 
Heidegger's most caustic aitacks against the Romans.? Already in 
the Nietzsche lectures, will-to-power is held to originate in the world 
of Rome and Machiavelli?! and the Roman Catholic Church 1s at- 
tacked as a global, imperialistic political institution? According to 
the Parmenides lecture course, Roman will-to-power is reflected in 
the translation of àX/e.a (unconcealedness) as veritas, a word 
which Heidegger claims has an etymological link to domination and 
commanding.” The Anstotelian 6yoiwars (likeness to what 1s uncon- 
cealed) becomes rectitudo: correctness, what can be calculated in 
advance by human reason, certainty.“ Similarly, veóóoc (the con- 
cealed) 1s translated by the Romans as falswm, which Heidegger as- 
serts is related to falling, overthrowing, bringing to a downfall. The 
Latin translations embody the Roman sense of empire, their search 
for power, domination, and control.” This 1s also reflected both in 
the Roman gods, who command (whereas the Greek gods give signs); 
and in Roman law, which has the character of commands and the 
imposition of will. By contrast, the Greeks are said to have been a 





2 For a detailed textual reconstruction, see Zimmerman, Heidegger's 
Confrontation with Modernity, 174-7 
2! Heidegger, “European Nihilism,” 165/Der europaasche Nrhilismus, 
297 
2 Heidegger, “European Nihilism,” 88/Der europawsche Nihilismus, 
163-4 See also Martin Heidegger, Parmenades, trans A Schuwer and E 
Rojcewicz (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1992), 45, Parmen- 
ades, Gesamtausgabe 54 (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1982), 67, and "The Word 
of Nietzsche,” 63—4/"Nietzsches Wort,” 215-6 In this latter passage, follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Heidegger contrasts the Christianity of the early Christians to 
the “Hellenistic-Jewish” metaphysics of the Roman Catholic Church 
73 “But what does the Latin verum mean? ‘Ver’ means standing 
steady, remaining at a stand, 1e not falling (not falsum), remaining above, 
asserting oneself, being the head, commanding” "Doch was bedeutet das 
latemısche verum? ‘Ver’, das sagt in Stand-stehen, in Stand-bleiben, d F 
nicht-fallen (kein falsum), oben bleiben, sich behaupten, das Haupt-sein, be- 
fehlen" , Heidegger, Parmenides (Eng ) 47/Parmenides (Ger ), 69 
^ Heidegger, Parmenades (Eng ), 49—50/Parmendes (Ger ), 73—4 
23 «Now why is falsum, ‘bringmg-to-a-fall’, essential for the Rc- 
mans? The decisive and essential field for the unfolding of the Roman 
falsum is that of the ^mpervum' and the ‘mpenal’” “Warum 1st aber nun 
im Romischen das falsum, das 'Zu-fall-bringen', wesentlich? Der fur di? 
Entfaltung des romischen falsum das Maf$gebende Wesensbereich 1st der 
des ‘Impertums’ und des 'Imperialen' ", Heidegger, Parmenides (Eng ), 4/ 
Parmenides (Ger ), 58 
2 Heidegger, Parmenides (Eng ), 40/Parmenades (Ger), 59 Here tha 
commandment-giving God of the Old Testament 1s put forth as evidence cf 
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completely unpolitical, poetic people, the 76\u¢ was not a state but 
a place where beings were allowed to come mto unconcealedness 
The usual understanding of Greek antiquity ıs held to be corrupted 
by the Roman influence of the Italian Renaissance, as evidenced by 
Burckhardt and even Nietzsche." The Roman conceptions of truth 
and falsehood, and hence of power politics, are branded not merely 
as un-Greek but un-German as well ” 

The picture of Roman will-to-power 1s completed by Heidegger 
in the technology essays of the fifties According to "The Question 
Concerning Technology" and “Science and Reflection" of 1953, the 
very idea of causality 1s not to be found m the Greeks (not even 
m Aristotle), but ıs a Roman transmutation For the Greeks, airia 
supposedly means that which makes responsible or indebted 2 By 
contrast, the Roman causa 1s related to producing, predicting, con- 
troling The Greek 0ewpeiv (the spontaneous, awestruck seeing of 
the aspect of what holds sway) becomes contemplari, the activity of 
the Roman soothsayers who set themselves up in a predelimited and 
predefined region (templum) to study the flymg, squawking, and 
eating of birds, so as to predict and control the future? With the 
dominance of causal thinking, dior (the surging-up to which man 
and human technology must adapt themselves) becomes natura and 
then Gestell, a standing-reserve of resources established and con- 
trolled by man and for the sake of man Causal thinking robs óc. 





the mmpenialistic, dominating, un-Greek quality of Latimty, agam suggesting 
the affinity between Latimity and Judaism, a suggestion also to be found in 
Nietzsche and Bertram 

27 Heidegger, Parmenides (Eng ), 95-6, 90—1/Parmenades (Ger), 142, 
184-5 See also Parmenides (Eng), 43/Parmenides (Ger), 63, where 
Nietzsche 1s attacked for his wholly “Roman,” un-Greek interpretation of 
the Greeks 

? Heidegger, Parmenides (Eng), 39, 44/Parmenides (Ger), 57, 65, 
where Heidegger quotes the Brothers Grimm to support his claim that falsch 
1s an un-German word, onginating from the Roman falsum | Similarly, Befeh- 
len or Befelhen 1s said to ongmally have meant to protect or recommend, 
but came to mean commandaeren through the influence of French Wahr 
1s also held to have been corrupted by the Latin verum For Befehl, see 
Parmenides (Eng), 40/Parmenides (Ger ), 58, for wahr, see Parmenides 
(Eng), 47/Parmenides (Ger ), 68 

? Martin Heidegger, “The Question Concermng Technology," m The 
Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays, 7, “Die Frage nach der 
Technik," m Vortrage und Aufsatze (Pfullingen Neske, 1985), 12 

3? Martin Heidegger, "Science and Reflection,” m The Question Con- 
cerning Technology and Other Essays, 165-6, “Wissenschaft und Besm- 
nung," in Vortrage und Aufsatze (Pfullmgen Neske, 1985), 50 
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of its intrinsic mystery and inviolate independence, and thus "de- 
mythologization" cuts off any authentic relation to the divine - The 
Christian notion of God as cause and creator 1s a related Roman 
decadence, already on the way to the Nietzschean “God 1s dead '?! 

In summary, characteristic of the Romans are (1) anthropo- 
centrism and the subjectivization of Bemg, (2) causal thinking and 
the subordination of nature through technology; (3) 1mperialism, (4) 
humanism, (5) rootlessness ? Thus Latimty 1s claimed to be at the 
basis of modern imperialism, mathematical physics, global technolog- 
1cal exploitation, the loss of the sacred 

Of course, ıt would be pedestrian to point out the historical and 
philological liberties taken by Heidegger in his tapestry of the Ro- 
mans, which at its worst seems woven from a few grammar school 
chchés the Greeks as awestruck philosophers and artists, the Ro- 
mans as the embodiment of the eternal-epigonal, crude pragmatic 
engineers, soldiers, and empire-builders It 1s needless to dwell upon 
the omission of trivial details such as the centuries-long tradition of 
Roman democracy and civic virtue, the refined sophistication of Ro- 
man poetry and the arts, the voracious mmperialsm of the Delian 
League, or the unmistakable pragmatism embodied in Greek science 
and religious practices More notable ıs the fact that, for the most 
part, Heidegger's commentators have been extraordinarily receptive 
to thus style of portraiture, as though they find that even 1f 1mprecise 
in detail, the main lines are sufficiently accurate; and broad strokes 
are needed to bring out overall philosophical trends in Western meta- 
physics They blithely overlook the fact that this very style 1s part 
and parcel of an unpalatable ideological program For the use of 
negative caricatures of Latimity to create a mythologized ideal of 
"Germanness" 1s commonplace in the pre-World War II German na- 
tionalist genre To demonstrate this, ıt will be useful briefly to review 
the analysis of the Romans m two of the most important Nietzsche 
interpreters at the tıme of Heidegger's Nietzsche lectures Bertram 





*! Heidegger, “The Question Concerning Technology,” 24—6/“Die Frage 
nach der Technik,” 28—30 
Brague gives Roman rootlessness a positive interpretation by empha- 
sizing its relation to Roman (as well as Roman Catholic) universalism Al- 
though Heidegger does not discuss the universalism of the Romans m con- 
trast to the nationalism or parocmalism of the Greeks, 1t 1s clear that he 
views the former negatively, as imperialism and rootlessness, and the latter 
positively, as rootedness and a sense of what 1s particular to a people and 
a nation 


"n 
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and Baumler Of course, the mere presence of something stylistically 
similar to Heidegger’s analysis of the Romans 1n thinkers such as 
Bertram and Baumler does not "refute" it, in the sense of demonstra- 
ting that there is no historical or philosophical truth to 1t whatsoever 
However, it does show that this account belongs to a genre which 
served an explicitly ideological, nationalist function in the historical 
context m which it was developed. This in turn raises serious ques- 
tions about the desirability of the Heideggerian historical “methodol- 
ogy” which so many interpreters have enthusiastically embraced 
The stated aim of Bertram’s extraordinarily influential Noetzsche 
Versuch ener Mythologie (first published in 1918, with eight editions 
by 1929) 1s a heroic, legendary biography of Nietzsche, and with this, 
an exploration of the nature and heroic possibilities of the German 
people Inspired by Nietzsche's frequent contrasts between the 
"northern" and the "southern" European type, Bertram proposes con- 
trasting constellations for “the German” and "the Roman.” According 
to these, the German is driven by instinct, active and lhfe-affirming; 
the Roman 1s rational, pessimistic, and prefers the contemplative life 
The dominant religious figure for the German 1s Luther, the passion- 
ate rebel who acts because he “cannot do otherwise"; the Roman 1s 
a subservient lamb of the Catholic Church, under the influence of 
Judaism and the will-depleting mysticism of the Orient * Combining 
Nietzsche’s appropriation of Heraclitus and his concept of overcom- 
ing, Bertram asserts that the German conceives of reality as a con- 
stant becoming, unformed but developing and improving The es- 
sence of Germanness ıs not to be German but to become German, 





33 “Such knightly, life-loving Protestant freedom, such ‘anti-Chnistian’, 
‘Saxon’ Christianity in Goethe’s sense 1s also for Nietzsche a creation of the 
nordic man, whereas the Roman Church, and with it and through it the 
entirety of southern Europe, 1s the ‘legacy of the deep Orient, of ancient, 
secretive Asia and its contemplation’ And this 1s precisely what Nietzsche 
fought most bitterly m 1ts various transformations, as ‘historical sense’, as 
Schopenhauerian pessimism, as the music of Parsifal, as Judeo-Christian 
morahty, as Paul” “Solches ntterhch lebenslustige protestantische Freiheit, 
solch ‘antichristliches’, ‘sachsiches’ Christentum 1m goetheschen Sinne ist 
auch fur Nietzsche eme Schopfung des nordischen Menschen, wahrend die 
romusche Kirche und mit ihr und durch sie der ganze europaische Suden 
‘die Erbschaft des tiefen Onents, des uralten gehemmmisreichen Asien und 
semer Kontemplation gemacht’ habe. Und eben diese ist es Ja, welche von 
Nietzsche ın ihren wechselnden Verwandlungen aufs bitterste bekampft 
wird, als ‘historischer Sinn’, als schopenhauerscher Pessimismus, als Parsi- 
falmusik, als yudenchristliche Moral, als Paulus", Ernst Bertram, Nvetesche 
Versuch ener Mythologie, 8th rev ed (Bonn Bouvier, 1929), 64 
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continuously to transform oneself towards higher possibilities oZ 
greatness. By contrast, the Roman conceives of the real as perma- 
nent, formed, and static. 

Bertram also takes up the familar theme of the affinity between 
the Germans and the Greeks. He notes the mmportance for Nietzsche 
of Holderlm's appropnation of Greece, and the kinship of the Greek 
and German languages registered by Luther and Herder?" Yet for 
Bertram, Nietzsche’s Hellenism 1s not an authentic retrieval of a pri- 
mordial past, but a constant projection of his own profound Ger- 
manness behind the analysis of Greek tragedy, Bertram sees 
Nietzsche's reaction to Wagner, behind the Dionysus myth, Luther; 
behind the Presocratics, Schopenhauer Thus in contrast to Baumle- 
and Heidegger, there 1s no suggestion in Bertram of the literal tenabil- 
ity of Nietzsche's or Holderlin’s account of the Greeks. Rather, the 
Greek-German affinity 1s said to he in the unique inspiration provided 
by Greek culture to Germans 1n their effort to discover and realize 
their own Germanness ?? 

A more extensive and openly ideological attack agamst the Ro- 
mans 1s found ın Baumler's Nietzsche der Philosoph und Politiker 
of 1931. Baumler's book 1s an allegedly philosophical response to 
Bertram's legendary biography, and Heidegger 1s ın constant explicit 
and implicit dialogue with 1t m his Nietzsche lectures” According 
to Baumler, m Nietzsche’s view Germany has been gravely damaged 
by Romanization for thousands of years ? This Romanization takes 
two main forms (1) the institution of the state and (2) Christianity. 
Baumler does not hesitate to affirm that the authentic Germanic form 





4 “Bemg ıs a Roman reality, as ‘becommg’ 1s a German reality” “Sem 
ist eme romische realitat, wie "Werden" eme deutsche Wirklichkeit", Ber- 
tram, Nietzsche, 84, see also 74-5 

35 Thid , 98 

3$ Tbid , 98-9 

37 For details of Baumler's relation to Heidegger and his official role 
within National Socialism, see Hans Sluga, Hewdegger's Crisis Philosophy 
and Politics in Nazı Germany (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1993), 
125-9, 223 Even Krell, who treats Baumler’s Nietzsche interpretation and 
its influence on Heidegger m some detail, completely overlooks Baumler's 
Rome thematic and its haunting resonances m Heidegger See Krell’s com- 
mentary m Nretzsche by Heidegger Volumes Three and Four (San Fran- 
cisco HarperCollins, 1991), 4 269-72 

38 Alfred Baumler, Nvetzsche der Philosopher und Politiker (Leipzig 
Reclam, 1931), 104 Accordmg to Baumler, Nietzsche’s concern with the 
conflict between the Roman and the German cultures stems from Wagne-, 
see Baumler, Nzetzsche, 122 
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of association 1s the warnor-band, united temporanly under a war- 
rior-leader, or at most, the small, aristocratic principality ? Thus the 
permanent state 1s not at all a Germanic institution, but a Roman and 
ultimately an Oriental one.“ The Germanic band ıs held together by 
volkisch community and the instincts for war, domination, and hero- 
ism, while the Roman state 1s based on an imperial, centralized bu- 
reaucracy. Its liberal institutions and uniform state culture are level- 
ing promoting a herd mentality, its universalism destroys the 
rootedness of the community ın its volkisch heritage * 

As ın Heidegger, Baumler’s critique of Latimity ıs closely associ- 
ated with harsh anti-Chnstian polemics Here, too, the umperialistic, 
state-like structure of the Catholic Church 1s attacked Further, 
Christianity 1s characterized as a “foreign” myth for which Latins 
have a natural affinity, a slave morality that values the femimine and 
sentimental By contrast, native German myths are pagan, polytheis- 
tic embodiments of a master morality the heroic, death-defying Sieg- 
fried versus the hysterical-erotic, womanly Parsifal ^. German moral- 





3 "Why has there never been a firmly established German state? 
Because according to the Germanic conception, the king 1s not an emperor 
but only a warnor-leader and defender of justice The Germanics knew only 
a leader [Fuhrer] m times of danger, not a master” “Warum hat es denn nie 
emen festgegrundeten deutschen Staat gegeben? Weil nach germanische 
Auffassung der Komg nicht Imperator ist, sondern ledighch heerfuhrer und 
Schutzer des Rechts Nur emen Fuhrer m der Gefahr erkannten die Ger- 
mane an, nicht einen Herrn", Baumler, Netzsche, 91 

^ "The young Nietzsche already saw an opposition between the Ger- 
manic and the Roman, the Greek and the Roman essence The state as we 
know it 1s an invention of the Onent The Romans took it over from the 
Onent and developed it The «mpervum romanum (which 1s to be distn- 
guished from the ‘aristocratic communal essence’ of republican Rome) signi- 
fies the culmination of the entre Mediterranean culture” "Aus derselben 
Unmittelbarkeit heraus hat schon der junge Nietzsche germanisches und 
romanisches, griechisches und romisches Wesen emander gegenubergese- 
hen Der Staat, wie wir ihn kennen, ist eme Erfindung des Onents Vom 
Onent haben ihn die Romer ubernommen und zur Ausbildung gebracht, das 
Impervum Romanum (wohl zu unterscheiden von dem 'anstokratischen 
Gemeinwesen' des repubhkanischen Rom) bedeutet die Vollendung der ges- 
amten Mittelmeerkultur", Baumler, Nretzsche, 92 

^ Baumler, Nietzsche, 90-4 Baumler puts forward the opposition to 
universalism as evidence of the special affinity between the Germans and 
the Greeks “[T]he same aversion to the universalism of the state which we 
notice among the Germanics ıs to be found among their kindred people, the 
Greeks, who earned Nietzsche's most abiding love” “Und dieselbe Abner- 
gung gegen den Universalismus des Staates, die wir bei den Germanen be- 
merken, finden wir bei dem den Germanen Stammverwandten Volke der 
Gnechen, dem Nietzsches dauerndste Liebe galt", Baumler, Nzetzsche, 92 

?' [bid , 98—100 
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ity is deeply anti-Christian because of the value placed on Jealousy 
(Nerd), and correspondingly, on greatness, destruction, will-to-power, 
and agon This, holds Baumler, reflects the kinship of the Germans 
to the Greeks, and their antipathy to the Roman world “ 

Despite apparent differences, Bertram, Baumler, and Heidegger 
all employ a mythologized account of the Romans as a foil for the 
elaboration of a Greek-German ideal Heidegger echoes Baumler s 
attacks against the "Latin" phenomenon of umperialism, both ın the 
Roman empire and the Roman Catholic Church In the earlier 
Nietzsche lectures (at least through 1937), Heidegger also follows 
Bertram and Baumler in the glorification of will-to-power, deci- 
sionism, and some version of a master morality, although there he 
does not explicitly associate these with a particular national group. 
Of course, by the time of “European Nihilism" (1940), will-to-power 
has fallen completely out of Heidegger’s favor, and 1s labeled not a 
German or Greek phenomenon, as m Bertram and Baumler, but a 
Roman one Another notable difference 1s Heidegger’s explicit rejec- 
tion of biological and racial mterpretations — whether of Nietzsche, 
“the Romans" or “the Greeks" —which are central in Baumler How- 
ever, these discrepancies are of relatively little import. Indeed, the 
very fact of the widely varying and often opposite views of the Ro- 
mans or the Greeks demonstrates how fanciful, unhistoncal, and 
ideologically-motivated these constructions really are. The reason 
will-to-power can be seen by one author to be quintessentially Greek, 
and by another the essence of Latinity, ıs precisely because what 1s 
most at stake is the desirability of will-to-power as a German 1dezl, 
and not at all whether it really has anything Greek or Roman about 
it The most important similarity among these authors remains the 
cancatunzing style, the disdam for historical accuracy in preference 
for a bold, striking image Given the context, the style itself ıs not 
mnocent, because it either 1s or lends itself to nationalist propagan- 
dizing “4 


III 


Destiny without History? The second context m which Heideg- 
ger’s humanism critique should be set 1s his long-standing condemnaticn 





8 Ibid , 93 
^ Krell, for example, finds that Heidegger's contrasts between the 
Greeks and the Romans in the Nietzsche lectures are a quite subtle, rela- 
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of traditional historical research as Betrieb, and his negative attitude 
towards "objective" humanistic science, connected in Being and 
Time to the leveling-off and imnauthenticity of the "they " This context 
reveals an important underlying motivation of the prima facie puz- 
zhng association of humanism with technology. It 1s also significant 
in hght of the all-too-prevalent sentiment that Heidegger's Seinsge- 
schichte does not and need not pretend to be consistent with Mas- 
tore (scientific history), a sentiment nourished by his claims to a 
more “primordial” or “authentic” or “essential” access to history than 
the “Romanized” humanistic sciences. Because the battle over hu- 
manism is also a struggle for interpretative precedence, method, 
and “turf,” consideration of Heidegger’s mode of access to history 
must precede any effective critique of the histoncal adequacy of his 
analysis i 

Heidegger develops his account of scientific history ın the spirit 
of the Nietzschean concern that history be relevant to “life” A famil- 
lar centerpiece of this account 1s his distinction in Being and Time 
between Histone and Geschichte Geschichte 1s the lived, existential- 
phenomenological historicity of man, grounded in care, Bemg- 
towards-death, and the fore-structures of the understanding Ge- 
schichte appropriates the past out of the “destining” (Geschack) of 
cares and concerns rooted ın lived temporality and community, and 
with an eye towards transformation of the present into the future.” 
By contrast, Historie 1s a reflective, scientific objectification of Ge- 
schichte 9 In its usual, mauthentic form, it reduces the past to an 
object of idle curiosity or aesthetic contemplation, robbing history 


tively untroubling form of nationalism However, this fails to take into ac- 
count the highly ideological form critiques of Latinity took on the broader 
context of Heidegger's writings and those of other German nationalists See 
Krell’s Introduction to Nretzsche by Heidegger Volumes One and Two, xm 
“© BT 435-6 (§75), 448 ($76)/SZ 384 (874), 396 ($76) See also the 
Bevtrage zur Philosophie for the conception of Geschichte as producing 
decisions and preparing the transition to a new age “Transitional thinking 
brings about the founding projection of the truth of Being in the form of 
historical [geschichtliche] meditation Here history [Geschichte] 1s not the 
object and sphere of an investigation, but rather what thoughtful questioning 
first awakens as the place of its decisions" “Das uberganghche Denken 
leistet den grundenden Entwurf der Wahrheit des Seyns als geschichtliche 
Besmnung Die Geschichte ist dabei mcht der Gegenstand und Bezirk emer 
Betrachtung, sondern Jenes, was das denkerische Fragen erst erweckt als 
die Statte semer Entscheidungen", Martin Heidegger, Bevtrage zur Philoso- 
phe (vom Erewnas), Gesamtausgabe 65 (Frankfurt Klosterman, 1989), 5 
48 BT 427 (872)/SZ 375 (872) 


t 
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of its transformative, future-oriented destinmg power Its universal, 
mechanical investigation of all periods and cultures detaches Dasein 
from what 1s authentically its own, leaving it rootless.“ At least in 
Being and Time, even Heidegger’s own projected destruction of tra- 
ditional ontology is charactenzed as Historie, because unlike Ge- 
schichte, it is a reflective appropriation of the past, not an immediate 
lived experience. However, Heidegger charactenzes this precurso- 
of Seinsgeschichte as authentic Historie: a reflective thematization 
of Geschichte which projects Dasein to its ownmost existential possi- 
bilities. It overthrows the leveling, congealed traditional interpreta- 
tions of Being 1n order to reawaken the original experiences that gave 
rise to ancient ontology at its outset.” Its truth is not governed by 
the “universally valid” standards imposed by the “they” on objective 
science.” Similarly to Geschichte, authentic Historie 1s shaped by 
the destining power of the past into the future, which is itself not an 
individual but a communal, volkisch destiny. 

The three-member constellation consisting of scientific history, 
the traditional humanities, and modern technology emerges yet more 
clearly in the 1937 Nietzsche lecture course, “The Eternal Recurrence 
of the Same.” Here Heidegger presents a biting attack against the 
modern technologization and industnialization of knowledge (Wis- 
senschaft), especially scholarship in the humanities. He singles out 
aspects such as vastness of scale; universal accessibility; the mechan- 
ical quest for completeness independent of existential interest; dead- 
lines and competition; and the demand for progress However, in 
keeping with his earlier critique of Historie, special rebuke 15 
reserved for the will-depleting and status-quo preserving character 
of the scholarship industry. This is contrasted to "thoughtful" 





47 BT, 42-3 (86), 448 (§76)/SZ, 21 (86), 396 (876). See also Parmenides, 
for the notion that Histone, in contrast to Geschichte, merely solidifies ex- 
isting pre-conceptions: "Historiographical research never discloses Gesck- 
chte, because such research always brings with it an unthought opinion 
about Geschichte. Smce Historie would like to prove thus so-called taken- 
for-granted opinion through its research, 1t only rigidrfies what is unthougtt 
and taken for granted". "Die Geschichte erschhefst sich nie der historischen 
Forschung, weil diese jedesmal schon eme Memung uber die Geschichte, 
und zwar eine unbedachte, eine sogennante selbstverstandliche, mitbringt 
und durch die Forschung bestatigen mochten und so das unbedachte 
Selbstverstandhche nur verfestigt" Parmenides (Eng.), 96/Parmenides 
(Ger.), 142. 

BT, 44 ($6)/SZ, 22 (86). 
*? BT, 447 (§75)/SZ, 395 (875) 
50 BT, 486-7 (§74)/SZ, 384-5 (874) 
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philosophy, which creates new directions for the will (similarly to 
art), promoting decisiveness and revolutionary transformation.” 

It is not difficult to concede that Heidegger puts his finger on 
some of the foibles of scholarly research in the age of modern tech- 
nology. However, this hardly ımphes that the alternative he adopts 
1s preferable, or even desirable This 1s especially the case given the 
dense cloud of ambiguity surrounding the Heideggerian alternative 
history. Only a few meager points are clear. For example, 1t 1s not 
to be governed by the same norms and methods as historical philol- 
ogy, and will appear “violent” in their light. Further, despite the 
opinion of some critics, this approach is indeed to be governed by 
some standards, and even ones stricter than those of “objective sci- 
ence”? What is not at all clear ıs precisely what these standards 
are At least four partially overlapping, partially contradictory char- 
acterizations of the aims and norms of authentic Historie or Sensge- 
schichte emerge from Heidegger’s various writings 

According to the first, Heidegger’s “thoughtful” approach to his- 
tory aims to penetrate the distortions of the tradition and retrieve 
early Greek experience in its primordiality, “as it really was” This 
representation, which 1s the most problematic, 1s also the most perva- 
sive, at least for a naive reader It is umplicit m Heidegger’s magisteri- 
ally provocative pronouncements and translations of the Greeks, cou- 
pled with his constant criticisms of others (whether the Romans, the 
scholastics, the humanists, or Nietzsche) for reading back their own 
constructions and contemporary ideas into the past’ For many 

\ 





5! Martın Heidegger, “The Eternal Recurrence of the Same,” m 
Nietzsche by Heidegger Volumes One and Two, 15-6 and 63, Nvetzsches 
metaphysische Grundstellung vm abendlandlische Denken Dre ewige We- 
derkehr des Glewhen, Gesamtausgabe 44, (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1986), 
15-6, 66 See also *Nietzsche's Word,” 85/“Nietzsches Wort,” 236 

2 Martin Heidegger, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, trans Rich- 
ard Taft (Bloomington Indiana, 1990), xvu, Kant und das Problem der Met- 
aphysik, Gesamtausgabe 3 (Frankfurt Klostermann, 1991), xvu 

5 Heidegger, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, xvi Kant und das 
Problem der Metaphysik, xvu , BT 270 (§44c), 447 (§76)/SZ, 227 (844c), 395 
(876), Parmenades (Eng ), 134—5/Parmenades (Ger ), 200 

b4 “For many reasons we doubt whether Nietzsche's interpretation of 
the Dionysian 1s Justified, or whether it 1s not a coarse interpretative projec- 
tion of an uncritical 19th century ‘biologism’ onto the Greek world” “Aus 
vielen Grunden durfen wir bezweifeln, ob Nietzsches Auslegung des Dionys- 
ischen zu Recht besteht, ob sie nicht eme grobschlachtige Zuruckdeutung 
emes kntüklosen ‘Biologismus’ des 19 Jahrhunderts in das Griechentum 
darstellt", Parmenides (Eng ), 122/Parmenides (Ger), 182 Similar remarks 
occur throughout the Parmenides There 1s the clear rhetorical suggestion 
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readers, it 1s difficult to interpret assertions that the Greeks meant 
or thought such-and-such other than as literal historical claims, espe- 
cially when Heidegger's rhetoric so strongly encourages this impres- 
sion. The “literal retrieval” thesis 1s even stated explicitly in the early 
characterization of Sernsgeschichte m Being and Teme ® Of course, 
because it 1s contradicted by Heidegger’s other positions (as will be 
discussed m what follows), elsewhere this first interpretation 1s re- 
jected. 

The second interpretation of authentic Historie 1s not one put 
forth by Heidegger himself, but a more palatable revision along Ga- 
damerian lines According to this, all Historie is conditioned by the 
existential fore-structures, and hence the particular cares and proj- 
ects of the histonan, as influenced by his historical milieu Thus even 
where the historian aims at an accurate reconstruction of the past, 
the result will never be an identical, repeatable recreation, but always 
a product of the encounter between the historian’s pregiven concepts 
and interests, on the one side, and the legacies of the tradition, on 
the other On this view, authentic Histone 1s distinguished from the 
mauthentic variety by the self-refiective awareness on the part of the 
historian of the conditions and limits of histoncal inquiry. 

The difficulty with this second characterization 1s that 1t estab- 
lishes too weak a distinction between authentic and traditional his- 
tory to be an accurate interpretation of Heidegger’s conception of 
Sewnsgeschachte In essence, it 1s limited to the assertion of the histo- 
ricity of the understanding This 1s obviously a Heideggenan thesis. 
but it alone is not sufficient to specify a completely new form of 
historical inquiry, with aims, norms, and conclusions about the past 
distinctly different from those of traditional history Rather, on this 
view, the traditional aims and methods of historical inquiry are to 
remain unaltered The only change required is in the historian’s self- 
understanding of what ıs accomplhshed m Iustorical-philological 


that Heidegger’s own reading 1s not a similar “Zuruckdeutung,” but some- 
thing, 1f not more historically objective, at least more “authentic” or “pn- 
mordial ” 

56 “We understand our task as the destruction of the traditional content 
of ancient ontology Using the question of Being as a guide, this destruction 
1s to reach the original experiences in which the first and henceforth govern- 
ing determinations of Bemg were achieved” "Diese Aufgabe verstehen wir 
als die am Lewfaden der Sewnsfrage sich vollzehende Destruktion des uber- 
heferten Bestandes der antiken Ontologie auf die ursprunglichen Erfah- 
rungen, 1n denen die ersten und fortan leitenden Bestimmungen des Seins 
gewonnen wurden”, BT, 44 (§6)/SZ, 22 (86) 
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research, and how this accomplishment 1s possible.” Nonetheless, 
this second interpretation 1s still significant because the historicity of 
understanding effectively undermumes the first interpretation, ac- 
cording to which authentic history breaks through traditional distor- 
tions to the primordial past, “as it really was". And indeed, Heidegger 
himself refers to the historicity of the understanding to reject the 
literal retrieval thesis.9" 

A third, Nietzschean conception of history is suggested in the 
Second Part of Being and Time, the Beitrage zur Philosophie, and 
the Nietzsche lectures. According to this, the "truth" of authentic 
history lies ın 1ts value for life; or more precisely, its genuine rooted- 
ness in the care of Dasein, its power to motivate the will, to read the 
past out of the future and so to transform life. This conception 
differs from the second in that it asserts not so much the effective- 
ness of the care structures of the interpreter, as their normativity 
for authentic historical inquiry. It has the advantage of presenting a 
well-defined contrast to "objective" philological standards; and, as 





56 Gadamer clearly distances his philosophical hermeneutics from Her- 
degger's mode of historical interpretation, characterizing it as "violent" and 
noting that it does not follow from the theory of the understanding m Being 
and Time, the cornerstone of Gadamer's own philosophical hermeneutics: 
“TLowith] fails to see that the violence which appears m many of Heidegger's 
interpretations m no way follows from his theory of understanding Rather, 
it is much more a productive misuse of the texts, which sooner betrays a 
lack of hermeneutical consciousness” “Ferner sieht er nicht, dafg die 
Gewaltsamkeit, die bei vielen heideggerschen Interpretationen auftritt, 
keineswegs aus dieser Theorie des Verstehens folgt. Sie 1st vielmehr em 
produküver Mißbrauch der Texte, der eher emen Mangel an hermeneu- 
tascher Bewufàtheit verrat”, Hans Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2nd 
rev. ed, rev trans. Joel Weinshermer and Donald G. Marshall (New York: 
Crossroads, 1989), 501; "Excurse IV," m Hermeneutik II, vol 2 of Gesam- 
melte Werke (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1986), 382. For a more 
detailed discussion of Gadamer's hermeneutics, see Gail Soffer, “Gadamer, 
Hermeneutics, and Objectivity in Interpretation," Praxis International 12, 
no. 3 (October 1992): 231-68 

5” “There 1s no need to comment upon the fact that histonography, hke 
every science, 1s a mode of bemg of Dasew and therefore factically ‘depen- 
dent’ upon the ‘prevailing world-view’ of the time": “Daß die Histone wie 
Jede Wissenschaft als eine Seinsart des Daseins faktisch und jeweils von der 
‘herrschenden Weltanschauung' ‘abhangig’ 1st, bedarf keine Erorterung"; BT, 
444 (876ySZ, 392 (876). See also Parmenides (Eng.), 134—5/Parmenades 
(Ger.), 200. 

à BT, 446-7 (§76)/SZ, 394-6 (876); Heidegger, Beitrage, 5, Heidegger, 
“The Eternal Recurrence of the Same,” 15-6/Die ewige Wiederkehr des 
Gleichen, 15-6. 
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we have seen m the case of the Romans, arguably also corresponds 
to Heidegger's actual procedure 

However, here we need to be careful For Heidegger himself 
frequently rejecis the idea that history is to be interpreted by project- 
mg one's own private or local Weltanschauung onto the past, charac- 
tenzing this as willfulness and subjectivism. Even as early as Being 
and Time, he denies that truth in the sense of unconcealment 1s 
determined by the aims, wishes, or will of the individual? Thus if 
the Nietzschean conception means that authentic history 1s to be cre- 
ated either out of the arbitrary, artistic free choice of the individual, 
or that it 1s determined by his personal or cultural world-view and 
interests, then this conception does not correspond to Heidegger's 
own self-understanding. 

A fourth, more audacious representation of the hermeneutics of 
Seinsgeschichte 1s given in the Parmenides lecture course. According 
to this, authentic historical inquiry is distinguished by its effective 
transmission of the destiny of Being: 


[T]he appearance necessarily intensifies that we are interpreting back 
into the Greek essence of dA7Gera something that does not lie m 1t 
Measured against the customs-barners of the horizon of Historie anc 
what can be established by it, and of the everywhere beloved “facts, 
what ıs here said "about" aletheia 1s “m fact" interpreted into ıt. If 
however, we do not force historische Horizons on Geschichte anc 
cover it with them, 1f rather we let the begmming be the beginning 
which 1t 1s, then another law 1s 1n force. According to this, we car. 
hardly interpret enough mto the beginning, or better, interpret out of 
it, 1f only we respect this beginning in the strictness of its essence anc 
do not get caught up in our own willful arbitrarmess. For the thinking 
back which seeks in this way to follow up on the essencing essence of 
“Truth” does not m the least wish, m the self-satisfied zeal of erudition 
to discover what was earlier meant or to invent what was previously 
not meant This thinking back wishes only to prepare for the essencing 
Truth —more “alive” than the much-invoked "Life"—to become, in its 
own time, of historical concern to human bemg ın a more historically 
destined way [geschichthafter] Thus 1s because already and for a long 
time, this essence has been essencing towards us, without our thinking 
about it or preparing ourselves for 1t.®° 





°° BT, 270 (§44c)/SZ, 227 (844c). 

© “Gemessen nach den Zollschranken des Horizonts der Historie unc 
des historisch Festellbaren und der allerwarts beliebten ‘Tatsachen,’ ist ^r. 
der Tat’ das hier ‘uber’ die alethera Gesagte hinemgedeutet. Wenn wir da- 
gegen der Geschichte nicht historische Honzonten aufzwmgen und sie damit 
zudecken, wenn wir vielmehr den Anfang den Anfang sein lassen, der er ist 
dann gilt em anderes Gesetz. Diesem gemafg konnen wir gar nicht genug ir. 
das Anfangliche hinem, besser gesagt, aus ihm heraus deuten, wenn wir nur 
dieses Anfangliche m der Strenge semes Wesens achten und nicht an einer 
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According to this passage, the crucial pomt in authentic histori- 
cal (here geschichtliche) inquiry 1s to attain the appropriate stance 
towards the destinmg contained ın the language and texts handed 
down from the past Both the objective philological (which aims to 
discover what was meant) and the Nietzschean (which invents what 
was never meant) approaches fail to heed this destining, and seek 
instead to impose their own will and preconceptions, whether mdi- 
vidual, cultural, or disciphnary Authentic historical inquiry appears 
violent because heeding this destiny requires not objective detach- 
ment but a maximally strong reading, out of the essence of the text 
and the essence of the being of the interpreter Since these essences 
are nothing subjective or ultimately grounded im the individual, but 
are grounded in Being itself (in its temporal development), the 
strongest, most essential reading 1s also the least arbitrary and willful, 
and the most necessary The resulting interpretation is mdeed “m” 
or “out of” the text, not 1n the text considered as a static, objectified 
nexus of congealed authonal intentions, but in the text considered 
as an historically (geschichtlich) destined and destinmg being 9! 


unsengen Willkur hangenbleiben, denn das Nachdenken, das ın solcher 
Weise dem wesenden Wesen der ‘Wahrheit’ nachzugehen versucht, will 
kemeswegs in selbstzufriedenem Eifer emer Gelehrsamkeit fruher Ge- 
meintes nur entdecken oder vormals Nichtgemeintes erfinden Dies Nach- 
denken mochte nur darauf vorbereiten, dafg die wesende Wahrheit, die "leb- 
endiger' ist als das vielberufene ‘Leben’ zu ihrer Zeit geschichthafter das 
Menschenwesen geschichtlich angeht, weil dieses Wesen Jetzt schon und 
sem langem, ohne daß wir daran denken und uns darauf 'gefafst' machen, 
auf uns zu-west”; Parmenades (Eng ), 134—5/Parmenades (Ger ), 200 

9! A similar view 1s developed ın the Nietzsche lectures, ın the context 
of the problem of humanization Here Heidegger claims that humanization 
in the sense of an imposition of a human or personal perspective can be 
overcome not by the avoidance of all perspectives, but by the mtensification 
of one’s own most essential perspective “From this essential connection 
we also derive the insight that humanization becomes proportionately less 
destructive of truth (4\7@e.a) as human beings relate themselves more orig- 
inally to the location of an essential corner, that 1s to say, as they recognize 
and ground Da-sew as such Yet the essentiality of the corner 1s defined by 
the originality and the breadth m which the entity as a whole ıs experienced 
and grasped— with a view to its sole decisive aspect, that of its Being” “Wir 
entnehmen aber zugleich aus diesem Wesenszusammenhang die Emsicht 
die Vermenschung wird um so unwesentlicher als Gefahrung der Wahrheit 
(àXfj8e.a), Je ursprunglicher der Mensch den Standort emer wesentlichen 
Ecke bezieht, dh das Da-sei als solches erkennt und grundet Die Wesent- 
hchkeit der Ecke aber bestimmt sich aus der Ursprunglichkeit und Weite, in 
der das Seiende ım Ganzen hinsichtlich der allem entscheidenen Hinsicht, 
namlich der seines Sems erfahren und begriffen ist”, Heidegger, "The Eter- 
nal Recurrence of the Same,” 119/Das ewige Wiederkehr des Gleichen, 129 
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Unfortunately for the plausibihty of Heidegger's position, a re- 
view of the previously cited texts reveals that this fourth interpretz- 
tion 1s in fact the one most consistent with the largest number of his 
explicit statements on the subject. If “authenticity” 1s understood 
not as radical individualism, but as fidelity to Being and the destming 
that lies at the ultimate ground of the individual, then the Nietzschean 
calls for decision, future-orientation, and relevance to life can be 
heard as appeals for a decisively willed surrender of will to destiny 
This understanding of authenticity as the destiny of Being 1s already 
intimated in the discussion of Schicksal, Geschack m Part 2 of Being 
and Tyme, according to which the authentic destiny of Dasein 1s 
not individual but communal and generational.” This conception of 
authenticity allows all the passages which seem to support the third 
interpretation to be read as supporting the fourth Further, as we 
have seen, the second interpretation 1s not Heideggerian but Gadam- 
erian, and the first and the third are explicitly or implicitly rejected 
by him 

Yet the history-as-destiny view 1s so exorbitant, so mired m Hei- 
degger’s idiosyncratic metaphysics, and so distances his analysis 
from any possible dialogue or critique, that few commentators seem 
to have the stomach for it, even the most sympathetic Why then 
have they embraced Heidegger’s historical reconstructions so 





See also Heidegger, “European Nihilsm,” 72-4/Der europaasche Nihil- 
asmus, 119—20 

“ "But if fateful Dasew, as bemg-in-the-world, exists essentially in be- 
ing-together with others, then 1ts happening ıs a happening-together and 1s 
determined as destiny [Geschick] With this term we indicate the happening 
of the community, of the people Destiny 1s not comprised of individual 
fates put together, just as little as bemng-with-one-another can be conceived 
as several individual subjects occurring together These fates are already 
mmphcated ın being-together in the same world and in resoluteness for deter- 
mmate possibilities The power of destiny is first freed by communication 
and battle The complete, authentic happenmg of Dasezn is made up of us 
fateful destiny ın and with its ‘generation’” “Wenn aber das schicksalhaf-e 
Dasein als In-der-Welt-sem wesenhaft 1m Mitsem mit Anderen existiert, 1st 
sem Geschehen em Mitgeschehen und bestimmt als Geschick Damut b2- 
zeichen wir das Geschehen der Gemeinschaft, des Volkes Das Geschick 
setzt sich richt aus einzelnen Schicksalen zusammen, sowenig also das Mrt- 
emandersem als em Zusammenvorkommen mehrerer Subjekte begriffen 
werden kann Im Mitemandersem in derselben Welt und in der Entschlos- 
senheit fur bestimmte Moghchkeiten sind die Schicksale ım vorhinem schon 
geleitet In der Mitteilung und ım Kampf wird die Macht des Geschickes 
erst frei. Das schicksalhafte Geschick des Dasems ın und mit semer ‘Gener- 
ation' macht das volle, eigentliche Geschehen des Daseins aus", BT, 436 
(§74)/SZ, 384-5 (874) 
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enthusiastically? What understanding of his hermeneutics could un- 
derlie this acceptance? 

Among the three remaining interpretations, the first, literal re- 
trieval view is probably quite popular, possibly qualified by the sec- 
ond, Gadamerian perspective. For often the implicit position seems 
to be either that Heidegger's reconstructions are an accurate retrieval 
of the past, or that they are such within the limits possible given the 
historicity of the understanding. Yet if this 1s the nature of Heideg- 
gers hermeneutics, then his Sewnsgeschichte cannot be exempted 
from traditional histoncal-philological critique. For on both the lit- 
eral retrieval and the Gadamerian interpretations, Seinsgeschichte 
contains claims about history which directly address orthodox histor- 
1cal research, and thus needs to be at least reconcilable with 1t. Of 
course, thus does not mean that if Heidegger's (or any other) philo- 
sophical reconstruction of history challenges preexisting historical- 
philological opinion, 1t is false. And obviously, philological “ortho- 
doxy” is itself far from monolithic. However, it does mean that mno- 
vative philosophical interpretations of history cannot be set above 
the domain of dialogue and critique, exempted from scrutiny for his- 
torical-philological plausibility. 

Less ingenuous commentators may favor the third, more 
Nietzschean interpretation, according to which Heidegger’s history is 
an artistic creation aimed at transformation and the establishment of 
forceful motivating ideals, not repetition. A possible extension m 
this vein 1s the view of Bertram, for whom historical “reconstruction” 
1s necessarily a mythologizing projection onto the past of one’s own 
cultural-historical conceptions and concerns. For Bertram, although 
legends falsify the past, these mythologizing projections are neces- 
sary and fruitful. They allow an individual and a people to achieve 
self-conscious self-recognition and to construct guiding ideals, and 
so to become who they are. 

Few would be so puritanical as deny that mythologizing histories 
can be quite fruitful in a variety of ways, or that some element of 
mythology belongs to all history. However, as we have seen, what is 





$3 A good example of an unconventional Heideggenan interpretation 
which has proved at least defensible along traditional philological lines 1s 
his claim of the similarities between Parmenides and Herachtus. For an 
extensive historical-philological defense of this position, see, for example, 
the introductory essay and commentary by Lwgi Ruggiu ın Parmenide: 
poema, sulla natura (Milan: Rusconi, 1991), as well as the preface by Gio- 
vanni Reale m the same volume. 
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provocative and entertaining in one context can be part of a hughly 
unpalatable ideological program 1n another. The potential negative 
consequences of the mythologization of history are greatly mitigated 
by explicit awareness of its fictitious nature, and by distinctions be- 
tween its more and less fanciful elements. Thus although according 
to this third interpretation of Heidegger’s hermeneutics, Seinsge- 
schichte, as mythology, does not claim consistency with traditional 
historical research, nonetheless its evaluation in the light of orthodox 
methodology remains highly desirable This 1s especially the case 
given the fact that Heidegger, quite unlike Bertram, does not concede 
the mythological character of his account, but instead everywhere 
promotes the mystique of an authentic "primordial" retrieval or an 
appropriation of history destined by Being, apparently unwilling to 
subject hus Seinsgeschichte to the loss of enchantment attendant 
upon all demythologization. 

The persistence of the primordial retrieval thesis gives rise to a 
further argument against the use of the Geschichte/Historie distinc- 
tion to detach Heidegger's analysis from the realm of orthodox histor- 
ical critique. For contrary to Heidegger's claims, his Seonsgeschichie 
1s in fact dependent upon Historie. For example, his unorthodcx 
translations of Greek are often preceded by a philologically standard 
rendering. This is not merely to emphasize the contrast and heighten 
the effect, but also because this is the starting-point and foundation 
of his own renderings, which are generally based upon literal word- 
meanings and cognates as established by traditional philology. Even 
the translation of &\#@eva as “unconcealment” is based upon the 
philologically established meanings of the alpha-privative and 1/07, 
Ahĝopaæı. Similarly, he quotes an etymological dictionary for the ren- 
dering of contemplari as the activity of the Roman soothsayers, and 
templum as the region of the auguries, which renderings are in turn 
used to Justify his interpretation of the Romans as pragmatic, causal 
thinkers.” If all results of philological research are distortions, how 
can they provide access to the true meaning of Greek terms? And if 
they are “true” only in the sense of “correct,” how can translations 
which are founded upon truth in the sense of correctness be true in 
the sense of “unconcealed” and "primordial"? 

Similar remarks could be made 1n relation to Heidegger’s use of 
historical science and its results; without these, as without philological 





54 Heidegger, "Science and Reflection,” 166/“Wissenchaft und Bes:n- 
nung," 50 
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science, there would be no material for the “thoughtful dialogue” with 
the past, it would not exist. While it 1s true, as Heidegger claims, that 
stone 1s founded upon Geschachte in the sense of the lived historical 
and temporal experience of persons, traditional Histone is not founded 
upon Geschachte in the sense of a Heideggerian Seinsgeschichte or “au- 
thentic” Histone Rather, the reverse holds true If there were no 
historical science or philology, Heidegger’s own analysis of history could 
not exist. The truth of his history m the sense of a “primordial” retrieval 
depends upon the truth of theirs. 

In thus paper, I have elucidated some of the more polemical and 
ideological motivations underlying Heidegger's critique of humanism I 
have also argued that the ideological aspect of this critique 1s embodied 
especially in his rejection of orthodox historical inquiry ın favor of re- 
ductive philosophical essentialism. His historical methodology attempts 
to maintain itself ın a misty ambiguity between an authentic retrieval of 
the past and a future-oriented mythologization, thereby simultaneously 
attacking established history while subtracting itself from a reciprocal 
historical critique The propagation of this historical methodology 
among his supporters and detractors alike 1s the concealed “destruc- 
tion” of history that grounds the manifest one. 
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That night I thought long and not without despair about what must 
become of me I wanted very much to be a person of value and I had 
to ask myself how this could be possible if there were not something 
like a soul or like a spirit that 1s ın the life of a person and which could 
endure any misfortune or disfigurement and yet be no less for ıt If 
one were to be a person of value that value could not be a condition 
subject to the hazards of fortune It had to be a quality that could not 
change No matter what Long before morning I knew that what I was 
seeking to discover was a thing I'd always known That all courage 
was a form of constancy That ıt was always himself that the cowarc 
abandoned first After this all other betrayals came easily 


Cormac McCarthy, All the Pretty Horses 


I 


I. has often been thought that Machiavelli and Plato stand on oppo- 
site sides of the highest watershed m Western intellectual history ! 
Prior to Machiavelli wisdom had always been identified with the ac- 
ceptance of some higher authority, ancient thinkers dividing chiefly 
over the question whether that higher authority lay m the more or 
less mysterious laws of God, or in the more or less coherent princi 
ples of nature In Machiavelli’s writings independence replaces ac- 
ceptance as the basis of wisdom; his point of departure begins with 
the insight that “no moral laws exist, not made by men, which men 
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1 See Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli (Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958); “Niccolo Machiavelli” m Studies wn Platonic Political 
Philosophy (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1983), and the preface to 
the 7th edition of Natural Right and History (Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953), and Harvey Mansfield, Machaavell's New Modes and Or- 
ders (Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1979) 
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must abide by." Machiavelh’s rejection of Plato in particular and all 
ancient thought in general thus stands as a lofty peak from which 
one can see the greatest distance m both directions. This paper will 
argue, however, that Machiavelli’s moral and epistemological innova- 
tions will be better understood as modifications of the Platonic ap- 
proach than as consequences of a complete rejection of Plato. 

Both the Athenian wrestler and the Florentime clerk, 1t turns out, 
demonstrate a persistent concern with the moral problematic—that 
1s, the tendency of human beings to do what they want to do at the 
cost of that which they ought to do. Both thinkers see man's vulnera- 
bility to fortune as a symptom of this tendency, and they agree as to 
its ultimate cause. the mabuility of men to accurately weigh that which 
is present here and now against that which is far removed m time 
and space. Machiavelli does not part company with Plato until it 1s 
time to suggest a remedy. Here he indeed accomplishes a radical 
innovation—perhaps as radical as was suggested above. Whereas 
Plato resolves the problematic by founding the soul on that which s, 
and which is better than and prior to man, Machiavelli supposes that 
man, starting from scratch, can construct his own foundations 
Nonetheless, the Florentine walks a long way with the Athenian be- 
fore he takes his leave; 1t may be best, then, to interpret Machiavelli's 
writing less as a monologue than as a dialogue, the dramatis perso- 
nae of which include himself and Plato. 

I will not attempt to demonstrate here that this conversation was 
conscious. I will, however, bring the reader's attention to two facts 
that bear on the question. The first 1s that Machiavelli tells us, in his 
famous letter to Francesco Vettori, that he invested in his Prince 
the capital accumulated from numerous nocturnal conversations with 
ancient men. The second ıs that one of the most famous passages m 
that book—the first paragraph of the twenty-fifth chapter—is lifted 
from Book IV of Plato's the Laws.? This 1s especially remarkable 





2 Machiavelli, The Prince, trans Harvey C. Mansfield (Chicago Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1985), x1. Unless otherwise stated, all quotations from 
The Prince are from this translation 

3 The Platonic passage, 709a-b, 1s as follows “I was about to say that 
no human being ever legislates anything, but that chance and accidents of 
every sort, occuring in all kinds of ways, legislate everything for us. Either 
it’s some war that violently overturns regimes and transforms laws, or it’s 
the baffling impasse of harsh poverty that does ıt. Disease, too, make many 
innovations necessary, when epidemics occur or bad weather comes and 
frequently lasts many years. If he looked ahead to all these things, someone 
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because Plato's passage comes Just as the Athenian stranger 1s about 
to suggest an alliance between philosophy and tyranny. Further, both 
Plato's Athenian Stranger and Machiavelli seem to view the world m 
the same way To all appearances fortune exerts so powerful an 
influence over man that “no mortal ever legislates anything, that al- 
most all human affairs are matters of chance."^ At least, the Athenian 
tells us, this 1s what someone might be “eager” to say, and Machia- 
velli confesses that he himself 1s sometimes inclined to this opinion 
They concede, however, that there 1s at least a small element of un- 
certainty m the evidence; and here they part company, choosing to 
exploit this uncertainty in different ways Comparing fortune to the 
sea and the city to a ship, the Athenian Stranger suggests that a gentle 
thing, art, can allow the pilot to cooperate with the opportune mo- 
ment m the gale Machiavelli, by contrast, views fortune as a enraged 


might be eager to say what I Just said—that no mortal ever legislates any- 
thing, but that almost all human affairs are matters of chance With regard 
to the sailing art, the pilot's art, the art of medicine, and the art of the 
general ıt seems good to say all this, but ıt seems equally good to speak 
about these same affairs ın the following way . To the effect that in all 
things god—and together with god, chance and opportunity — pilots all the 
human things One must, indeed, concede that these are accompanied by 
yet a third thing, a gentler thmg art For I at least would declare that the 
pilot's art ıs a great advantage when ıt comes to cooperating with the oppor- 
tune moment in the midst of a gale", Plato, The Laws of Plato, trans Thomas 
L Pangle (New York Basic Books, 1980), 94 

The passage from The Prince 1s as follows “It 1s not unknown to me 
that many have held and hold the opimion that worldly things are so governed 
by fortune and by God, that men cannot correct them with their prudence, 
indeed that they have no remedy at all, and on account of this they mught 
Judge that one need not sweat much over things but let oneself be governed 
by chance This opinion has been believed more in our times because of the 
great variability of things which have been seen and are seen everyday, be- 
yond every human conjecture When I have thought about this sometimes, I 
have been ın some part inclined to their opinion Nonetheless, m order that 
our free will not be eliminated, I judge that ıt might be true that fortune 1s 
arbiter of half our actions, but also that she leaves the other half, or close to 
it, for us to govern And I liken her to one of those violent rivers which, 
when they become enraged, flood the plains, rwn the trees and the buildings, 
lift earth from this part, drop 1t m another, each person flees before them, 
everyone yields to the impetus without being able to himder them in any 
regard And though they are like this, ıt ıs not as i£ men, when times are 
quiet, could not provide for them with dikes and dams so that when they nse 
later, either they go by a canal or their impetus 1s neither so wanton nor so 
damaging It happens similarly with fortune, which shows her power where 
virtue has not been put in order to resist her", The Prince, 98 

* Plato, Laws 709b 
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flood and rejects cooperation in favor of brutal resistance This pa- 
per will attempt to understand how these two thinkers—who not 
only began with the same observations but shared a nearly identical 
view of the problem —managed to found two fundamentally different 
schools of thought 


II 


The Moral Problematic vn Plato. Socrates occupies the center 
of gravity m Plato’s corpus, and we begin with a well known problem. 
our three primary sources of information concerning Socrates are all 
m the form of dramas We have the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon, 
and a comedy by Anstophanes Instead of largely disappearing be- 
hind his ideas, as most philosophers do, Socrates himself has 
achieved a conspicuous presence m the history of philosophy * Given 
the differences m taste and style and, at least in the case of the poet, 
the different moral attitudes toward Socrates, why was 1t necessary 
for all three to present him as a character? Of course, Aristophanes 
was only employing his customary medium; and there are no doubt 
several reasons why the hterary form of the dialogue was chosen by 
Socrates’ student to convey his thought I submit, however, that the 
essential reason why these philosophical and moral attitudes toward 
Socrates had to be personified is that 1t was precisely the persona of 
Socrates that constituted the chief problematic It was Socrates him- 
self that most required explanation 

What is most mysterious in the character of Socrates 1s his mvul- 
nerable composure The most celebrated examples of this compo- 





5 One recent work that does Justice to this fact 1s The Socratwc Move- 
ment, a volume of essays edited by Paul A. Vander Waerdt (Ithaca Cornell 
University Press, 1994) One might argue that m the case of a second philos- 
opher, the author of Beg and Tyme, the man has become more important 
than the book However, since this turns on the failure of philosophy rather 
than on its success, any Heideggerian logoi are likely to be written by his 
enemies 

ê This view 1s well supported in the literature See W K C Guthne, 
Socrates (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1971),6 In “The Ongins 
of the Socratic Dialogue,” Diskin Clay observes that several philosophers 
have had their names afixed to doctrines and schools of thought, but only 
Socrates “has lent his name to a genre of literature that 1s the mimesis of a 
philosophical life”, The Socratic Movement, 23 
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sure are the three directly political actions of Socrates’ life his sup- 
port of the laws agaist an angry demos, when he presided over the 
assembly; his refusal to obey the thirty tyrants, when ordered to ar- 
rest a man; and of course his fearlessness in the face of tnal and 
execution.” To the modern reader these are familar stories, less 
exciting, 1f more plausible, than Biblical muracles or the deeds of 
heroes However, they had a profound effect on Plato and Xenophon, 
who either witnessed them or, knowing Socrates, recognized their 
truth For politics is a realm in which men bend under pressure 
small men, often and to extremes, great men, rarely and only a little 
But all men, one would have guessed, bend some, and this explains 
why political men so often contradict themselves both ın word and 
ın deed Socrates, on the other hand, always said the same things 
about the same things, and always acted 1n accord with his logos? 
In the Crito, the dialogue whose theme 1s Socrates’ steadfastness, we 
hear him plant his flag against that irresistible gale that is blowing 
from the direciion of the demos, and through the narrow opening 
that ıs Crito’s own soul "The arguments that I spoke im the past I 
am not able to throw out now that this fortune has come to pass for 
me Instead, they appear rather alike to me, and I venerate and honor 
the same ones that I did before If we have no better argument to 
say at present, know well that I will certamly not yield to you, not 
even if the power of the many scares us lke children with more 
hobgoblins than those now present, sending against us imprison- 
ments and executions and confiscations of money " Socrates has 
conquered fortune, at least in the realm of his own soul 

Nor was hus &ykpáreia, or self-government, limited to fearless- 
ness: it included also a superiority over physical comforts and pains. 
Perhaps the most impressive example of this ıs Alcibiades’ tale of 
Socrates on campaign— walking barefoot over frozen ground, and 
once standing still for an entire day while wrestling with some philc- 
sophical problem ?? It 1s tempting to dismiss this as a tale told by a 





T Xenophon, Memorabilia 4 4 1—4, Plato, Apology 32b—32d 

8 Xenophon, Memorabilia 4 4 6, Plato, Gorgias 490e, Apology 33a, La- 
ches 188c—189b 

? Plato, Crito 46b7—10, in Four Texts on Socrates, trans Thomas G 
West and Grace Starry West (Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1984) 

1 Plato, Symposvum 220b—e, Theodor Gomperz, Greek Thinkers A 
Mstory of Ancient Philosophy, trans G G Berry (New York Humanities 
Press, 1964) 2 47 
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drunk, even if the drunk turns out to be Plato rather than Alcibiades. 
It has more independent support, however, than most aspects of Soc- 
rates’ character In the first place, 1t 1s in perfect harmony with the 
concept of the philosophical life as described in the writings of Epi- 
curus, and in several fragments by Heraclitus According to this con- 
cept, philosophy is self-perfection, the attempt to become as much 
hike God as possible. God is perfect because he lacks nothing, the 
philosopher approaches perfection by reducing his needs to the point 
where they can be effortlessly satisfied. Like the Epicureans, Socra- 
tes became independently wealthy by the moderation of his desires !! 
Secondly, no aspect of Socrates' character 1s better attested to by 
Xenophon than Socrates’ supenority to pleasures and pains”, and 
his Socrates derived from this supenority precisely what those other 
philosophers predicted an indestructible liberty Finally, this superr- 
ority over himself would account for the most peculiar aspects of the 
Anstophanic Socrates. his poverty and asceticism These turn out to 
be comical exaggerations, but not lies, anyone who knew Socrates 
personally would immediately recognize him in these thungs.? 
Because Socrates was superior both to passions and to physical 
appetites, his soul was not subject to changes ın fortune He lived 
with as much ease when the city was under siege as when 1t was at 





1 "To God," Heraclitus tells us, “all things are beautiful and good and 
Just, but men have supposed some things to be unjust, others Just." Why 
do men make this supposition? Because, unlike God, they have needs “Dis- 
ease makes health pleasant and good, hunger satiety, weanness rest", The 
Presocratic Philosophers, ed G S Kirk and J E Raven (Cambrdge Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1962), fragments 209 and 204 The action in Plato's 
Euthyphro also turns on this concept of God, which Socrates exploits in 
order to open up a gap between religion and philosophy which has never 
since been closed See also Xenophon’s Memorabilia 1 2 1—5, 4 14 

12 Memorabilia 16 1—10 

13 Nor 1s 1t certain that the excentnicities of the Aristophamc Socrates 
are all that exagerated According to Al-Razr's Book of the Phalosophac Life, 
Socrates 1n his youth “did not eat pleasant food, did not wear fine clothing, 
did not build, did not acquire, did not beget, did not eat flesh, did not drink 
wine, and did not attend festivities Instead, he confined himself to eating 
vegetables, wrapping hunself in a ragged garment, and lodging ın a cask in 
the desert”, translated by Charles E Butterworth and printed ın its entirety 
in Interpretation 20 (Spring, 1993) 287-57 Paul Vander Waerdt argues that 
the Anstophanic Socrates 1s 1n fact a more or less accurate model of the 
“pre-Socratic Socrates,” that “the potrayal of Socrates as a natural phuloso- 
pher m the Clouds corresponds to hus ‘first sailing’ as described m his 1ntel- 
lectual autobiography m the Phaedo”, The Socratic Movement, 65 
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the height of prosperity; he was as cheerful and self-content during 
the thirty days between his sentence and execution as he had been 
during all his life ^ Courage ın the face of pain and death ıs rare 
enough to be celebrated among human beings, cheerfulness and ease 
are rarer than that. However, neither his self-control nor his equa- 
mmuty is the most surprising thing about Socrates. What is truly 
problematic is his moral perfection Xenophon concludes his major 
treatment of Socrates by telling us that he was “so Just that he never 
did the smallest injury to anyone; so in control of himself thaz 
he never chose what 1s more pleasant over what 1s better; so prudent 
that he never erred m Judging the better things and the worse, nor 
did he stand in need of others but was self-sufficient with regard to 
the knowledge of these things "* Now it would be easy to dismiss 
this testimony as a typical example of Xenophon’s tendency to exag- 
gerate and over-simplify. We ought, however, to be wary of domg 
so, for 1n fact Socrates’ moral perfection 1s an essential element not 
only 1n Xenophon’s defense of Socrates but in any defense that comes 
to grip with his extraordinary self-confidence m the face of death 
This 1s apparent from a comparison between Socrates’ and Epi- 
curus’s treatment of the eschatological problem As the Epicureans 
liberated themselves from the fear of want by moderating their appe- 
tites, so they achieved a perfect liberation from the only other sig- 
nificant fear—that of Death and Hell—by adopting a rigid material- 
ism.‘® Socrates employs the first strategy, but not the second In the 
Apology he tells the jury that death means one of two things either 
1t ıs an endless sleep, or transportation to a better world Conse- 
quently, though he does not know what death ıs, he can have no 
reason to fear it We are led to wonder, however, why the approach 
of death does not magnify his concern over small sins and unpaid 
debts—as ıt did m the case of Cephalus, at the begmmmg of the 
Republic. Any concessions to spiritualism and the immortality of the 
soul raise the possibility that every injustice committed ın this world 
will return to haunt us 1n some other Socrates’ perfect liberation 
from the fear of death could not have been achieved, then, unless he 
had never sinned, or had somehow purged himself of sin before his 





1 Xenophon, Apology of Socrates 18, Memorabilia 2 1 1-20, 482 

15 Memorabilia 4 8 11 

16 See Epicurus's letter to Menoeceus im The Stowc and Epicurean Pha- 
losophers, ed Whitney J Oates (New York Random House, 1940), 30—3 
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trial So when he says that he has never done anything unjust, we 
cannot dismiss this as a broad generalization that overlooks, as ıt 
would in the case of any ordinary man, a multitude of mmor sins 
Rather we must take this claim at face value: that Socrates 1s morally 
perfect." Exther he 1s not subject to temptation m the first place, or 
he simply never bends under it 

This 1s a profoundly disturbing possibility To say the least, it 
brings into question the very foundation of Judeo-Christian thought 
Human fallibility, otherwise thought to be ubiquitous, 1s taken for 
proof that man in this world is fundamentally mcomplete, that re- 
demption is possible only through divine grace. Plato’s Socrates 
stands as the single, conspicuous exception. He alone appears to be 
complete and self-sufficient How could this be? I submit that the 
most characteristic features of Platonic thought—his theory of 
forms, as well as his ethics and political science—were developed 
precisely ın order to answer this question I will not ask the aca- 
demic question whether these intellectual achievements were really 
accomplished by Socrates, rather than by Plato alone.? I do submut 
that they were necessary in order to explain Socrates Platonic 
thought 1s grounded in the supposition that Socrates’ perfection was 
a consequence of his knowing that he always said the same things 
about the same things, and acted in accord with his logos, because 
he m fact saw that which simply 2s.” 





7 Xenophon, Apology of Socrates 3-5, Memorabilia 4 4 10-12 

8 Gregory Vlastos, Socrates Iromst and Moral Philosopher (Ithaca 
Cornell University Press, 1991), 15 a recent and impressive attempt to distin- 
guish the authentic Socrates—whom Vlastos 1s obviously more fond of— 
from Plato 

?? Since the Socrates of the Memorabilaa, does not develop a theory of 
forms, it 1s possible that Xenophon did not consider Socrates’ behavior to 
have been all that extraordmary According to this view, Socrates 1s pre- 
sented simply as a standard which men can achieve and thus be measured 
by See, however, David K O’Connor, “The Erotic Self-Sufficiency of Socra- 
tes A Reading of Xenophori’s Memorabilia,” m The Socratec Movement, 
151-80 By drawing a connection between Socrates’ autarkeva, or self- 
sufficiency, and his “daimonic insight," O'Connor has Socrates himself play 
the same role ın moral theory that the best regime played in the political 
science of the Republic he shows us how far removed we are from perfec- 
tion and thus encourages us to accept our limitations The virtues of this 
reading are that ıt defends Xenophon from the slander of the analytical 
school—that he makes Socrates banal and uninteresting —and at the same 
time draws the two great Socratic dramatists into a closer orbit around the 
single mystery of Socrates 
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In the Protagoras, Plato outlines the general problem Socrates 
and the sophist Protagoras are alike commutted to the proposition 
that wisdom and knowledge are “the strongest of all the human activ- 
ities ” However, this proposition 1s clearly at odds with the ordinary 
perception of the moral problem, according to which men often know 
what they ought to do, but do the opposite 


For ıt seems to most men that knowledge 1s nothing strong, or authori- 
tative, or governing, they do not think it to be any such thing as this, 
but think that while a man many times may have knowledge in him, he 
is not ruled by knowledge, but by something else Sometimes ıt 1s 
passion, sometimes pleasure, sometimes pain, at times by eros, and 
many times by fear They reason artlessly about knowledge as if it 
were a slave, bemg dragged about by everythmg else Now does ıt 
seem this way to you” Or does knowledge seem to be something beau- 
tiful, and such as to rule over man, and that 1f someone knows what 1s 
good and what 1s bad he would never be overcome by anything, so as 
to do anything but what knowledge commands, and that knowledge 1s 
a sufficient aid to man??? 


The question of this section of the dialogue ıs not whether evil 1s 
voluntary, though this has often been taken to be the question?! Both 
Socrates and Protagoras, on the one hand, and “most human beings,” 
on the other, agree on at least one thing that when a man does evil 
it 1s always because he 1s overcome by something, and 1s no longer 
in possession of himself. The question 15 whether evil 1s done know- 
ngly, whether knowledge has any power to prevent the tnumph of 
injustice m the soul If, as the many believe, it does not, then philoso- 
phy is reduced to a parlor game, and its questions can only be 





? Protagoras 352b2—d4 (my translation) 

?! See Rudolph H Wemgartner, The Unity of the Platonic Dialogues 
(New York Bobbs-Mermill, 1973), 109-22, and Norman Gulley, The Phaloso- 
phy of Socrates (New York Macmullan, 1968), 91-3 It may be that the 
concept of willful evil 1s largely a Christian and modern concern that 1s read 
back into Plato Socrates 1s not oblivious to the possibility, but he says that 
"none of the wise men ever held that any human being ever erred willingly 
or willingly did shameful and bad things Rather, they know well that all 
those who do shameful and bad things do them unwillingly’, Protatoras 
345d-e (emphasis added) In the Gorgias Socrates also speaks of domg 
injustice unwillingly (467c5-7, for example) See Kevin McTighe, “Socrates 
on the Desire for the Good and the Involutariness of Wrongdoing Gorgias 
466a—468e,” m Essays on the Philosophy of Socrates, ed Hugh H Benson 
(New York Oxford University Press, 1992) In both dialogues, however, 
correct action turns not on the goodness or badness of the will, but on the 
presence or absence of an accurate knowledge of the good 
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regarded as "academic." At stake here is the status of philosophy as 
a serious business. 

Part of the problem, Socrates says, lies m the “artless” (&rex- 
nvos) character of popular reason. Most people use too many differ- 
ent terms to describe a moral event, and fail to observe the proper 
relations between the terms. They say that a man will often be over- 
come "by the pleasure of food or drink or sex, and knowing that 
something is pernicious, will do it anyway."? But what do they mean 
by ‘pernicious’ (rovnpá)? Is it not that at a later time the deeds will 
produce something painful—disease, or poverty, or some similar 
evil? Similarly, they will often say that "good things are grievous— 
such as exercise, military service, and treatment by a doctor. ? If 
grievous, however, in what sense can these things be called good? 
Is 1t not that, "after a time, they produce health and good body tone 
and the salvation of cities and dominion over others and riches?” 
And that these ultimate products are pleasant in the highest degree? 
It is clear, then, that the terms ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘pernicious’ and 'griev- 
ous’, are m fact commensurate with the terms ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’, 
and that they differ from one another only m direction and degree. 
We call an action good if the sum of pleasures that flow directly or 
indirectly from it are greater than the sum of any pains that may be 
involved, and bad if the sum of pains outweighs the sum of pleasures. 
Once this 1s observed ıt becomes manifestly absurd to say that a man 
will do what he knows to be bad. Only by using many different 
terms for the same thing, or by confusing nominal differences for 
real differences, could we persuade ourselves that anyone would 
knowingly choose the more painful over the more pleasant.” 





22 Protagoras 353cb—9 

8 Thid , 354a6-b1 

"^ Ibid, 353cl-356d W K C Guthne notes the apparent contradiction 
between Socrates’ adoption of hedonism in the Protagoras, and hus vigorous 
assault on that same doctrine m the Gorgzas, see W K. C Guthne, A History 
of Greek Philosophy, (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1962), 4 231- 
3. Guthrie rejects two attempts to resolve that contradiction that the hedo- 
rusmrepresents an earlier Platonic or Socratic view, and that Socrates only 
pretends to be a hedonist as part of an ad hominem attack on the sophists 
He proposes a third view that Socrates adopts the position of the Sophists 
in order to "show them at their best" This 1s surely the most plausible 
solution All moral thought begins with the perception of a distance be- 
tween what one 1s tempted to do and what one ought to do In the Prota- 
goras, Plato wishes to show that the moral problematic 1s unavoidable even 
if one adopts the most vulgar view of the good, as do the sophists This has 
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However, while the artlessness of common speech distorts the 
moral problem, it does not create it: men frequently do choose the 
worse over the better. In order to demonstrate that there is salvation 
in knowledge, Socrates must explam why this happens, and how 
knowledge can prevent it. It is tempting to say that the immediately 
pleasant differs much from that which 1s pleasant or painful only 
after some time. In themselves, however, they only differ in the de- 
gree of pleasure and pain. To "be overpowered" by a small pleasure, 
and thereby suffer a great pain, the weaker would have to overcome 
the stronger. How 1s this possible? The answer is found in Socrates' 
analysis of temporal and spatial perspective 


Does the same object appear, to your sight, larger m size when near, 
and less when distant? Or not? [The many] will say so. And similarly 
with thickness and number? And are equal sounds greater when near, 
and smaller when distant? They would say so. If, for us then, doing 
well consisted in domg and catching things of great length, and not 
doing and avoiding small things, what would save our life? Would ıt 
be the art of measurement or the power of appearances? Isn't it the 
latter that leads us astray, frequently making us, off-again, on again, 
grab hold of something and then repent, both m practicmg and ın 
choosing among the greater and the smaller? Wouldn’t measurement, 
on the other hand, have rendered the appearance powerless? By re- 
vealing the truth, would it not bring the soul to rest, abiding by the 
truth, and so save our life?” 


Moral error occurs not, as the many has supposed, because pleasure 
or pain overcome knowledge, instead, 1t occurs because men confuse 
the apparent value of thungs for their real value When a man is 
deciding whether to help himself to another beer or another man’s 
wife, whether to go to war or to see a doctor, he 1s not subject either 
to the immediate consequences of his decision or to its ultimate con- 
sequences—he is subject only to the expectation of these conse- 
quences If his expectations are shaped entirely by “the power of 
appearances” he will frequently be led astray The pain and fear 
involved in a medical examination, for example, are near and there- 
fore very apparent, whereas the consequences of avoiding 1t may not 
become apparent for months or even years. In order to avoid the 
pain that looks largest, he ultimately suffers the pain that 2s largest 


the effect of destabhzmg sophism, for the most essential charactenstic of 
the sophists (or at least of those who appear in the dialogues) 1s their confi- 
dence that we all already know what the good 1s 

5 Protagoras 356c3—357c2 (my translation) 
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Socrates’ account not only explains why human bemgs are so 
prone to flawed moral judgments, but also why men are so inconstant 
and subject to the power of fortune A man does something because 
1t seems good at the time, and later repents when time has revealed 
the consequences of what he did Because such a man cannot antici- 
pate, he can only react, and so he 1s always governed by forces and 
accidents beyond his control In the Protagoras, Plato has at least 
partially uncovered the secret of Fortune's power. men are governed 
by fortune over the long run because they are governed by appear- 
ances over the short run 

The remedy to the power of appearances, Socrates suggests, 1s 
the art of measurement No one would ever opt for a small pleasure 
at the expense of an mordinately large pain 1f he was simultaneously 
aware of the magnitude of each For example, a man whose toes are 
too close to fire will not sit there and let them burn Just because the 
rest of his body 1s comfortably warm Neither would anyone comnut 
any moral error, according to Socrates, 1f 1t were possible for him to 
accurately determine the consequences of his decisions m advance. 
He would always choose what 1s really good over what merely ap- 
pears to be good, and so the passage of time would confirm rather 
than confound his judgments. His deliberation and resolve would be 
imperturbable; consequently, even in the midst of great and terrible 
events, his soul would be at rest “If the good ıs the pleasant,” Socra- 
tes says, “no one who either knows or thinks other [actions] to be 
better than those which he 1s domg, and possible, will then do these 
[that he ıs already doing] rf he ıs able to do the better Nor will this 
‘being weaker than one’s self’ be anything other than ignorance, nor 
‘being stronger than one’s self’ anything other than wisdom” To 
govern one’s self, then, 1s to be guided by the art of measurement 
rather than the power of appearances 

Socrates says repeatedly that the art of measurement can “save 
your hfe” However, the hfe that has certamly been rescued here 1s 
the life of the philosopher He has analyzed the moral problem en- 
tirely ın terms of accurate and maccurate perceptions, and so has 
preserved the status of knowledge as the most powerful of all human 
possessions However, in the Protagoras, he declines to tell us more 
about the art of measurement than what we would be able to do if 





26 Protagoras 358b9—c4 
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we had it. "What this art and knowledge 2s, we will quire later." 
What 1s left unexplained 1s how the problem of temporal and spatizl 
distortion could possibly be overcome Most men are governed by 
the power of appearances because, at the moment of judgment, ap- 
pearances are all they have access to. In order to be guided by the 
art of measurement, one would have to be able to weigh the truth of 
the Immediate consequences of any action against the truth of its 
ultimate consequences Since the ultimate consequences are far re- 
moved in time and space, how 1s 1t possible to weigh them? How 
can men have access to the truth behind the appearances? Further, 
if the appearance of ultimate consequences exerts so weak an influ- 
ence over time and space, Socrates leaves us wondenng how the 
moral consciousness arises at all It 1s easy enough to see why à 
man pursues short term pleasures and pams to his long term detr-- 
ment, but why does he later feel as if he should have known better? 
Whence the pangs of conscience, or guilt, or even pious fear? These 
may strike a man long before the evil consequences of his deeds are 
made manifest, and without them the erroneous view of the moral 
problem—that knowledge ıs overcome by pleasure—could never 
have arisen. 

In most human beings the moral experience 1s possible only be- 
cause the city, having determined that certain actions are bad, has 
codified its determinations in law The law applies the power of fear 
and shame to amplify the dim foresight of the individual citizen If 
this power is not always sufficient to tilt the balance against immedi- 
ate temptations, it 1s enough at least to create that moral dissonance 
which today would be known as conscience. What 1s overcome by 
the power of appearances, 1n the case of ordinary sin, 1s the power 
of law, and ıt 1s the collision between law and temptation that consti- 
tutes the action of morality and justice. The city emerges, then, as 
the indispensable condition for the existence of the moral realm, nct 
necessarily because 1t creates the voice of the just and the good, but 
because ıt allows it to be heard, and if it ıs the perception of this 
realm that constitutes the human characteristic, then the city indeed 
provides the natural home for man. It can do this because ıt stands 
apart from, or "above," the perspective of its individual citizens In 
the eyes of the law the citizen 1s an abstraction whose short term 





?' Protagoras 357b6— 7. 
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interest 1s no more obvious or commanding than his long term inter- 
est; the city, then, can easily craft the law to prefer the former.” 

However, "the city," as an author of intention, is nothing more 
or less than the ruling body; and the rulmg body is always some 
person or group of persons. Will the ruling body be less subject to 
the distorting power of appearances than are its individual subjects? 
Will the King, or the nobility, or the majority, be less likely to prefer 
those things which are apparently good to those which are really 
good, when it comes to its own interests? A city may seize what it 
covets, at the expense of a long and debihtating war It may delay 
preparations for war, because the danger 1s yet far off and distant. 
It would seem, then, that the existence of the city 1s a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the resolution of the moral problematic. 
It is not enough for the ruling body to serve as arbitrator between 
the true and apparent interests of its individual citizens, in order for 
the city to be master of itself, the sovereign must have access to a 
true science of measurement ?? 

Such a science 1s possible only if two conditions hold. First, the 
true consequences of every moral action must in some sense already 
exist It 1s not sufficient to say that they exist potentially or “in the 
future" For something to be measured— that 1s, to be seen for what 
1t really 2s—1t must exist, simply. Second, the mind must have ac- 
cess to these truths; for otherwise their existence would be 1rrele- 
vant. Accordingly, Plato conceived of the Just and the Good as ideas 
The sovereign's authority will depend not on his looking down, as an 
arbiter removed from the interests of the people he judges, as in 
Hobbes. It will depend on his looking wp—to the ideas which, be- 
cause they are removed from time and space, are always and every- 
where accessible Only in this individual, or group, will the moral 
problematic truly be solved The sovereign's access to the ideas will, 
however, make it possible for the pohtical community as a whole to 
move toward the good and the just, and this movement 1s the action 
of the republic Clearly, then, Plato’s moral and political philosophy 
requires the theory of ideas To say that something ıs necessary, 
however, 1s not to say that 1t 1s possible, the theory would seem to 
be rather ad hoc unless it could be developed independently of moral 





8 Republic 430e3—432b1 
2° Laws 874e-875d 
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necessity. Plato 1s able to accomplish this the theory of 1deas proves 
to be the most elegant solution to the problems inherent in ordmary 
experience. Plato believed that our perception of objects m time and 
space could not be satisfactorily explamed without the 1deas 

To see why, let us take an example from the tenth book of the 
Republic Consider well the way in which you encounter some ordi- 
nary object, an oblong table for instance, and you will notice some- 
thing shocking durmg the encounter the table mutates, 1t changes 
form before your very eyes.” If you approach it from a considerable 
distance, ıt will grow from a small thing to a large one. If you walk 
around it, you will see it change from narrow, to wide, and back 
agam Yet common sense insists that the table has not changed at 
all that 1t 1s unaffected by our approach and cireumnavigation The 
testimony of our reason can be reconciled with that of our eyes only 
by the conclusion that the "real table" is invisible and, conversely 
that the table we see is not real. For by straight forward logic, if A 
= B and B = C then A must equal C; so if narrow be the table, and 
the table be also wide, then narrow would have to be the same thing 
as wide. Obviously it ıs not Nor ıs the table more one than the 
other Every possible view or 1mage of the table that we might have 
contains both an element of truth and an element of falsehood —the 
table both is and is not wide Nor can we “see” the table by holding 
two images together, like photographs, for the table 1s one and not 
two Nor can we produce a true image of the table by strmging 
images together across time in imitation of our actual experience, for 
then we would recreate the misleading impression of change Since 
no single image, or collection of images, corresponds to the truth 
about the table, we are forced to conclude that the table itself «s 
envisrble ?! 





2 Republic 598a7-b4 See also the Protagoras 356c4 It 1s worth not- 
ing here that the absence of a distinction between change of form (the 1mage 
of the table) and change of place (our movement around 1t) would today be 
known as a species of relativity theory Emstein would only say that one 
cannot ın principle tell the difference between a stationary airplane spinning 
its propeller and a stationary propeller spinnmg its airplane, but could one 
not Just as easily account for the observation m terms of motionless objects 
changing form? 

! See Georgia Warnke, Gadamer Hermeneutics, Tradition and Rea- 
son (Stanford Stanford University Press, 1987), 75, for this same observa- 
ton But Husserl, to whom Warnke attributes this observation, reads ıt in 
a fashion almost directly opposite to that of Plato For Husserl, it 1s not 
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Socrates says so when defending the exclusion of "immitative po- 
etry” from the best regime The perfection of imitative poetry, he 
points out, would be the production of a painting so life-hke or a 
tragedy so authentic that 1ts audience would mistake it for reality 
The poet, by definition, 1s a fabricator of false mages. He does not 
make the objects which he imitates: that ıs always the work of some 
craftsman, who fashions something whole Unhke a painting, which 
1s a mere facade, a product of craftsmanship has all its sides 
Whereas the poet may be quite ignorant of the objects that he imi- 
tates, the craftsman must “know what he 1s domg” when he makes a 
table But just as the pamter does not make the particular table 
which he paints a picture of, neither is the craftsman entirely respon- 
sible for table he makes He ends up with a table, as a completed 
object, because he began with a table, as a prospective or possible 
object So our table, which before our eyes has changed from large 
to small and from narrow to wide, in fact changed before the eyes of 
the craftsman from “potential” to “actual.” In order to produce a 
table here and now the craftsman looks to a table which is every- 
where and always or, what 1s the same thing, a table that 1s outside 
of space and time These reflections led Socrates to declare not Just 
two but three distinct classes of bemg: Just as one individual table 
stands behind the mutation of mages ıt produces as we walk up to 
and around it, the one idea TABLE stands behind the generation and 
destruction of all individual tables ?? 

The division of objects into different classes of being is the basis 
for Plato’s distinction between knowledge and all the more or less 
erroneous opinions of men Due to their unity and simplicity, knowl- 
edge and the object are easy to comprehend. it 1s opinion that 1s 
problematic Particular tables afford a glimpse of the idea TABLE. it 
1s the change in images as we circumnavigate the table that suggests 
to us the existence and character of that mtermediary thing—the 
particular table. Similarly, by comparing two different tables, “one 
would come to light the form of which they in turn would both pos- 





Platonic BEING that jumps out from one’s flat umpressions of an object, 
rather, one's understanding of that object “involves projecting a meaning 
upon one’s perceptions themselves” And the meaning projected 1s that 
which derives from a particular standpomt What 1s for Plato most a product 
of a particular perspective—the visual 1mage—3s for Husserl least a part of 
that perspective 

2 Republic 601e7—602c3; Sophast 234b 
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sess, and that, and not the two, would be the table that «s ”® Now 
the idea TABLE 1s a proper object of knowledge because it never 
changes: ıt 1s possible to make statements about ıt the truth of which 
will always endure. On the other hand, if we were to carve into a 
table top the sentence 'this surface is smooth', we would—by the 
very act of wntng—falsify our clam Martin Heidegger, stealing 
from Hegel, provides an exceptionally intelligible illustration of this 
point: 


We take a scrap of paper and we write the truth down ‘Here 1s the 
chalk’ We lay this written statement beside the thing of which 1t 1s 
the truth After the lecture 1s finished both doors are opened, the 
classroom 1s aired, there will be a draft, and the scrap of paper, let us 
suppose, will flutter out into the corridor A student finds it on his way 
to the cafeteria, reads the sentence ‘Here 1s the chalk,’ and ascertains 
that this 1s not true at all Through the draft the truth has become an 
untruth Strange that the truth should depend on a gust of wind ™ 


What is true at one time and false at another 1s not knowledge”; and 
that 1s least of all knowledge which passes into and out of being by 
the moment, as do the various glimpses of the table If, then, the 
object of knowledge 1s the perfect and eternal idea, what 1s the object 
of unaided vision and imitative poetry, the object that least of all 
deserves to be called BEING? It 1s nothing more or less than the 
perspective of the observer The table 1n fact does not change as we 
circle it, nor does the small object become big as we approach it, 
what changes is the relationship between ourselves and whatis For 
Plato, the distance between opmuion (true or false) and knowledge 1s 
a product of the distance between BEING and temporal/spatial per- 
spective. 

While the problem of spatial perspective might be solved without 
the doctrine of the ideas, the moral problematic inherent in temporal 





33 Republic 597c'7—9 

% Martin Heidegger, What 1s a Thing?, trans W B Barton, Jr, and 
Vera Deutsch (South Bend Regnery/Gateway, 1967) 29 (emphasis added) 
Heidegger's illustration 1s a shghtly more poetic version of Hegel’s example 
m the first chapter of the Phenomenology 

3 “Now, truth ın the strict sense of the term 1s supposed to be a thing 
that cannot be either modified or denied it 1s, as we say, ‘universally and 
necessarily’ valid—ie, 1t 1s not subject to changes, ıt 1s, as we also say, 
eternal or nontemporal", Alexandre Kojeve, Introduction to the Reading of 
Hegel, trans James H Nichols, ed Allan Bloom and Raymond Queneau 
(ithaca Cornell University Press, 1969), 100 
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perspective cannot? A man can grasp the truth about the table 
merely by walking around it, for the human mmd 1s capable of seeing 
through appearances to the substance of ordmary things. Further- 
more, 1f an expedition of this kind 1s impractical, owing to the extent 
of the object to be measured, he may find other methods of enlargmg 
hus perspective If he knows the angle of shadows here, and at Alex- 
andnia, and the distance between the two points, his reason can bring 
into focus the true circumference of the world. If he 1s able to collect 
enough stones from near and far, ancient and modern, he may dis- 
cover the true circumference of the human condition. For spatial 
perspectives are neither true nor false they are rather contradictory 
propositions In turn the truth becomes conspicuous before the mind 
as the resolution of those contradictions 

Temporal perspecüves, on the other hand, may prove false. a tall 
oak tree is not smaller than a man’s hand, though it appears so from 
a distance. A cancerous lesion 1s no small and insignificant thing, 
though ıt may be imperceptible m its beginning. Likewise, 1t may 
appear wise to escape execution by means of an injustice, when in 
fact injustice always brings with it a whole host of evils that are 
worse than death Crito 1s frightened by the Jail cell and the hemlock 
and the unfavorable opinions of the many because these are near and 
large m time He 1s not frightened by the greater evils of injustice— 
even when compelled by Socrates’ logos to acknowledge them—be- 
cause he cannot really see them Socrates, however, sees the small 
good and the greater evil at the same time, side by side Hence, 
being able to measure the one against the other, he would never give 
up the better for the worse As other men see through the image to 
the particular thing, Socrates sees through Time to Bemg This is the 
most satisfying account of Socrates’ superiority over fortune.?" 





3$ Plato, Theatetus 166 

37 One possible objection to the argument I am making 1s that I have 
confused the Philosopher Socrates, who claims only to knowledge of 1gno- 
rance, with the one who 1s wise and so has knowledge of all important 
things If this ıs indeed an error, it 1s one which Plato himself makes in 
speaking of the Philosopher King However, the problem may be resolved 
in this way Socrates could never be certam that what he saw when he 
looked toward Being was indeed Bemg—hence his ignorance, but 1t was on 
fact Bemg, hence his perfection Every conversation Socrates enters tests 
the latter proposition, and every time he is able to compel someone hke 
Polus or Callicles to agree with him, he comes one step closer to wisdom 
In order to become wise, that 1s, to replace his human wisdom with divine 
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If Plato 1s night, no human soul will ever be reliable unless 1t 1s 
founded on a vision of what is, nor will any city ever become happy 
unless it has such a person at its helm Socrates himself verifies the 
first possibihty; the second we know only from myth and speculation. 
Since Socrates involves himself directly m politics only when he 1s 
compelled to do so, the possibility of salvation for the city seems 
quite remote This does not mean that the life of the philosopher 
and that of the citizen are mutually exclusive Socrates practiced the 
gentle art of indirect political action throughout his life * This gentil- 
ity, or moderation, 1s the most graceful charactenstic of Platonic po- 
litical thought It results, on the one hand, from the fact that he can 
need and love the actual city in so far as he 1s a man, and on the 
other hand, from the fact that he has no need, either spiritual or 
otherwise, for the actual estabhshment of the best regime "This does 
mean, however, that fortune will continue to legislate nearly every- 
thing for men, both individually and collectively. Men will take ref- 
uge m cities, but they will carry their own weakness and vulnerability 
to fortune inside with them For most men, there will be no end to 
troubles, or any remedy here on earth. Someone might be tempted 
to wonder, then, whether another solution to the moral problematic 
1s available. If Socrates’ refined vision 1s so rare, his intelligence so 
exceptional, 1s there some more common human capacity which 
might substitute for ıt? If so, then something must be found which 
1s as reliable as the 1deas, something upon which the human soul can 
be securely founded here and now 


III 


The Moral Problematic «n Machiavelli Whereas Plato had un- 
derstood the problem of perspective by ascending vertically from vi- 
sion to a World of Ideas—the standards of which visible objects are 
unable to meet —Machiavelli moves horizontally from the sense of 





wisdom, Socrates would have to successfully conclude every conceivable 
conversation with every possible interlocutor Thuis ıs to say that he would 
have to see Being from every conceivable pomt of view Since this 1s 1m- 
practical, Socrates remains a philosopher. 

*° This gentle art 1s the subject of Xenophon's Memorabilia, and Socra- 
tes discusses 1t more or less explicitly with the Sophist Antiphon at 16 15 
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vision to that of touch “Men m general judge more by their eyes 
than by their hands, because seeing is given to everyone, touching to 
few Everyone sees how you appear, few touch what you are; and 
these few dare not oppose the opinion of many, who have the majesty 
of the state to defend them, and ın the actions of all men, and espe- 
cially of princes, where there 1s no court to appeal to, one looks to 
the end So let a prince win and maintain his state. the means will 
always be judged honorable, and will be praised by everyone.” 

Bemg and appearance, which according to Plato are reflected in 
the human faculties of knowledge and opinion, correspond m Machi- 
avelh’s account to the objects of touch and sight This marks a dra- 
matic contraction of the horizon of philosophy For Plato, philoso- 
phy opens up to man a World the existence and dignity of which 1s 
entirely independent of and superior to man. As we have seen in the 
case of simple objects like a table, there is no 1mage which corre- 
sponds to the entirety of any independent being A man can never 
see the entire table, not even by an act of 1magmation Since images 
always represent a perspective—a view of the table from one place 
at one time—Plato’s account shows that the real world 1s always 
larger than the human perspective Philosophy can open up BEING 
to man only if some human faculty transcends the particularity of 
perspective This faculty was, of course, imtelhgence To know was 
to be ın contact with the being itself, to leap beyond opinions and 
appearances “° 

Why Machiavelli was tempted to identify knowledge with touch 
may be clear by another glance at Heidegger's piece of chalk  Heideg- 
ger observes that we always see the outside or surface of objects, 
but can never see the inside No matter what we do to our piece of 
chalk, the inside always hides from us 


We break ıt ın two pieces Are we now looking at the interior? Exactly 
as before we are again outside Nothing has changed The pieces of 





3 The Prince, 18 6 

4 Leo Paul S de Alvarez notes m the insightful introduction to his 
translation of The Prince, (Dallas University of Dallas Press, 1980), vu, that 
elevating the sense of touch above that of sight turns ancient thinking on 
its head and so expresses the fundamental cleavage between the ancients 
and the moderns. De Alvarez recalls Rousseau's Emile who "1s shown that 
a stick which appears bent, when viewed through water, still feels straight 
when he touches ıt” See also Anstotle, Metaphysics 980a21-27 For an 
excellent commentary on the philosophical significance of sight, see Hans 
Jonas, The Phenomenon of Life (New York Delta, 1965), 135—56 
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chalk are smaller, but bigger or smaller does not matter now The 
surfaces where 1t 1s broken are less smooth than the rest of the surface, 
but that does not matter The moment we wanted to open the chalk 
by breaking 1t, to grasp the interior, 1t had enclosed itself again *! 


It ıs the interior of the thing that knits together the various mages 
which it casts But the interior also does something else: it “pushes 
out” against the world The Being of an object, which in this case 
would seem to be hiding inside 1t, maintains the object by an act of 
force. It ıs this act of force, much more than the existence of addı- 
tional faces, which distinguishes something real from the mere ap- 
pearance of something ın the perfect painting: we verify by reaching 
out to touch. For Plato as for Machiavelli there is more to an object 
than meets the eye, but for the latter, BEING 1s precisely what meets 
the hand. 

The identification of BEING with a detectable force has the most 
profound consequences for philosophy, for it robs BEING of 1ts mde- 
pendence. the existence of a thing is nothing other than its effect on 
me, Just as its image 1s nothing other than its appearance to me ^? 
This requires, or more accurately makes possible, a restructuring of 
political philosophy * By replacing knowing with touching, by re- 
Jecting imagination ın favor of “effectual truth,” Machiavelli closes 
off the world of Beings That which can be directly seen or touched 
has already entered the human horizon It ıs wholly a part of a 
human perspective To take but one example, when Machiavelli 





* Heidegger, What «s a Thang?, 19 
We note that ıt has consequences for theology as well In‘the Dis- 

courses, 3 14, we read that when devices "have more of truth than of fiction, 
they can be staged before men, because 1f they have enough of the convinc- 
ing, their flimsmess cannot very soon be found out But when they have 
more of the fictitious than of the true, they should not be used or, if they 
are used, should be kept at a distance, m such a way that they cannot be 
quickly discovered And accordingly, in the Florentine Historves, he says 
that the reputation of the Popes ıs greatest the further one gets from Rome. 
It 15 much easier to fool someone regarding what 1s far away 

* * And because I know that many have wntten of this, I fear that m 
wniting of it again, I may be held presumptuous, especially smce in disputing 
this matter I depart from the orders of others But since my intention is to 
write something useful to whoever understands it, ıt has appeared to me 
more fitting to go directly to the effectual truth of the thing than to the 
imagination of 1t”, The Prince, 151 It may well be that Machiavelli’s effec- 
tual truth 1s already a complete form of Nietzche's will to power, or value 
understood as the equation of the real with the conditions of growth See 
Nietzche, The Will to Power, 553—69 
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describes the character of states m the first chapter of the Prince, 
their very essences turn out to be dependent on the perspective of 
the conqueror: Milan was wholly new "for Francesco Sforza," and 
the Kingdom of Naples was partly new "for the King of Spain "^ The 
"effect" of the effectual truth 1s always 1ts effect on some observer. 

In spite of a radical critique of Platonic Bemg, Machiavelli’s 
thought remains a species of political philosophy. For although BE- 
ING, ın the Platonic conception of BEING-INDEPENDENT-OF-MAN, drops 
out of hus thought, it 1s replaced by a profound distinction between 
two kinds of human perspective When he says that “everyone sees 
how you (the prince) appear, but few touch what you are,” he does 
not, presumably, mean the second verb literally. What can 1t mean to 
touch the BEING of someone? For Machiavelli 1t means to distinguish 
between the mere appearance of somethmg and the effectual truth 
of that thing: 1t means above all to distinguish between what merely 
looks dangerous and what really is dangerous, between what looks 
hke a victory and what really 1s a victory. In all cases the essential 
character of the thing is a definite component of an individual per- 
spective: it is a danger or a victory only “for me” or “for us ” 

There may be, however, a world of difference between the way 
a thing appears to us and its ultimate importance for us Machiavelli 
agrees with Socrates ın the Protagoras that when someone sees two 
choices equally well, he will never give up the better for the worse 
"No one,” he tells us in The Discourses 1.10, “will ever be so foolish 
or so wise, so bad or so good that, if there 1s put before him the 
choice between the two lands of men, he will not praise what is to 
be praised and blame what 1s to be blamed 5 The problem is that 
"men feed themselves as much on what seems to be as on what 1s," 
a distinction Machiavelli immediately translates into the language of 
physical contact. “still more, many times they are moved more by the 
things that seem than by the things that are." Men are subject to 
fortune because they fail to notice or take senously dangers which 
are yet far off m time, instead, they take notice of them only when 





^ The Prince, 1 (emphasis added) 

1 Ibid , 18 (emphasis added) 

^5 Machiavellu The Chief Works and Others, trans Allan Gilbert (Dur- 
ham Duke University Press, 1989), 1 220 Unless otherwise stated, all quota- 
tions from the Discourses are from this source 

11 Discourses, 1 25 (my italics) 
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they have become big, close by, and difficult to remedy. Machiavelli 
defines prudence as the ability to recognize dangers in their infancy. 
The classic statement of this doctrine 1s found m the Prince 3.7 
and 8 


For the Romans did m these cases what all wise princes should do 
they not only have to have regard for present troubles but also for 
future ones, and they have to avoid these with all ther industry be- 
cause, when one foresees from afar, one can easily find a remedy for 
them but when you wait until they come close to you, the medicine 1s 
not ın time because the disease has become incurable And it happens 
with this as the physicians say of consumption, that ın the beginning 
of the illness it 1s easy to cure and difficult to recogruze, but m the 
progress of time, when it has not been recognized and treated m the 
beginning, 11 becomes easy to recognize and difficult to cure So 2% 
happens in affawrs of state, because when one recognizes from afar 
the evils that arise wn a state (which «s not given but to one who rs 
prudent), they are soon healed; but when they are left to grow because 
they were not recognized, to the pownt that everyone recognizes them, 
there ıs no longer any remedy for them * 


In many cases the difficulty m recognition can be remedied by going 
to the place where the danger must begin in the case of the Romans 
above, they must go to Greece, and ın general Machiavelli advises 
the Prince to go and live in a new acquisition, “for 1f you stay there, 
disorders may be seen as soon as they arise, and you can soon rem- 
edy them."? Or better yet, one can make up for most deficiencies in 
foresight merely by assuming that everything 1s dangerous. In any 
case, the self-sufficiency of the republic—its mdependence of for- 
tune—will depend above all on the capacity of some part of the body 
politic to move itself to action before 1t 1s forced to move by events. 

Machiavelli is by no means the first political philosopher to 
discuss prudence in terms of the ability to recognize evil when it 1s 
still small? However, the differences between the teachings of 





48 Emphasis added 

^ The Prince, 34 

9? In fact, his teaching here 1s lifted from book 5 of the Politics Ars- 
totle, turning to the question of the preservation of regimes, cautions politi- 
cal men above all to be on the lookout for small transgressions of the laws 
“Transgression of the laws slips in unnoticed, Just as small expenditures 
consume a person's property when frequently repeated The expenditure 
goes unnoticed because it does not happen all at once the mind 1s led to 
reason fallaciously by thus, as 1n the sophistical argument ^f each 1s small, 
so are all’ Thus is so in one sense, but ın another sense not The whole 
and all things are not something small, but are composed of small things " 
And as with prudence in finance, so also with prudence m politics, "for to 
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Machiavelli and Aristotle here, as elsewhere, are as remarkable as 
the similanties For Anstotle, foresight ıs only a part of political 
expertise (let alone prudence); for Machiavelli, to the contrary, this 
ability 1s the substance not only of ethical and political science, but 
of philosophy as well, and one sees ın Anstotle's example of small 
expenditures something that is vital for understanding Machiavelli's 
teaching that prudence 1s not only a matter of reason, but of moral 
disposition The secret of Roman success lay not so much ın what 
they knew as 1n what they were willing and unwilling to do. they did 
not want to avoid war For Plato, human error had its root ın 1gno- 
rance: specifically, ın the mistaken behef that we know what we do 
not know For Machiavelli, on the other hand, the root of error hes 
in the surrender to temptation | Specifically, one must resist with all 
one's powers the temptation to rely on present fortune The passage 
quoted above from chapter 3 of The Prince goes on 


Thus, the Romans, seeing inconveniences from afar, always found rem- 
edies for them and never allowed them to continue so as to escape a 
war, because they knew that war may not be avoided but 1s deferred 
to the advantage of others So they decided to make war with Philip 
and Antiochus ın Greece ın order not to have to do so m Italy, and they 
could have avoided both one and the other for a time, but they did not 
want to Nor did that saying ever please them which ıs every day in 
the mouths of the wise men of our times—to enjoy the benefit of 
time— but rather, they enjoyed the benefit of their virtue and prudence 
For time sweeps everything before ıt and can bring with it good as well 
as evil and evil as well as good ™ 


The rational part of Machiavellian prudence, however important 1t 
may be, ıs less interesting than the moral part, for moral training 
may be altered and mmproved by education The success of Roman 
civilization might be imitated 1f their moral traiming can be imitated. 
This hypothesis will be confirmed if the dismal fortune of Italy in 
modern times may itself be traced to a defective morality Machia- 
velli discovers that this ıs the case The Italians have fallen prey to 
fortune not so much out of ignorance, as out of sm Because of the 
use of mercenary troops, “Charles, king of France, was allowed to 
seize Italy with chalk.” 





recognize an ill as it arises m the beginning belongs not to an ordmary 
person but rather to a man expert in politics”, Anstotle, Polotecs 1307030 
and 1308a30, respectively 

51 Emphasis added 
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And he who said that our sins were the cause of 1t spoke the truth 
But the sins were surely not those he believed, but the ones I have told 
of, and because these were the sins of princes, they too have suffered 
the punishment for them ™ 


The precise character of "our sins" 1s described in detail at the begin- 
ning of the Discourses 121 "Present-day princes and modern repub- 
lcs who, when it comes to defense and offense, lack ther own sol- 
diers, ought to be ashamed of themselves, and, from the example of 
Tullus, must consider this defect to be due not to a lack of men fit 
for the military but to their own fault, that they have not thought to 
make their men into soldiers. And it 1s more true than any other 
truth that, where men are found who are not soldiers, this arises 
from a defect of the prince and not from any other defect either of 
the site or of nature"? Along with Machiavelli’s new concept of 
virtue, then, comes an equally new (that 1s, unchristian) concept of 
sin. He says that "he who does not recognize evils when they arise 
im a principality 1s not truly wise"; and he agrees with Plato that 
wisdom “is given to few " However, “lack of prudence m men begins 
with something m which, because it tastes good then, they do not 
perceive the poison that lies underneath, as I said above of consump- 
tive fevers.”™ So, while it 1s indeed true that distance in time and 
space distorts the significance of things, nonetheless, men are much 
more culpable for the effects of this distortion than the classical 
thinkers had supposed It ıs because men choose the easy path that 
they fail to recognize or perhaps we should say refuse to recognize 
evils when they first arise. 

“It ıs a common defect of men,” Machiavelli says, “not to take 
account of the storm during the calm 5 In one of his marvelous 
letters to Francesco Vetorni, he describes this as a three-part “natural 
defect of man. first, wishing to live from day to day, second, not 
believing that anything can happen that has not happened, last, al- 
ways reckoning about a person in the same way” This natural 
defect, however, 1s not irremediable. In fact, m this instance he says 
that ıt is opposed to an “opmion of mine” The opinion in question 





® The Prince, 122 

53 Emphasis added 

51 Ibid., 13 5-6 

55 Thid , 243 

56 Allan Gilbert, trans , The Letters of Machiavelli, (Chicago University 
of Chicago Press, 1961), no 131 
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(Machiavelli believed that the Swiss, because they were an armed 
people, were a greater threat to the liberty of Italy than the gargan- 
tuan kingdoms of France, Spain, and the Empire) turns out to be a 
specific case of Machiavelli’s fundamental insight about politics. 


And I realize every day that what you say Pontanus writes 1s true; ‘and 
when Fortune decides to please us, she puts before us either present 
utility or present fear, or both together,’ which two things I believe are 
the greatest enemies of that opinion I have defended vn my letters 9" 


The problem on which the plausibility of Machiavelli’s project turns 
1$ how can Machiavelli even have such an opimion—an opinion 
which defies human nature—much less defend 11? How can he resist 
those pressures which determine the shape of hus historical world, 
and resolutely see thungs as they really are? As we have seen, the 
Socratic thinkers solved this problem by assuming that BEING, al- 
though initially obscure, was ultimately more knowable than the ob- 
jects of opmion Consequently, once the philosopher has penetrated 
the veil of “what is clearer and more known to us,” (that is, us human 
beings) and has seen what is "clearer and more known by nature," 
he then has a foundation for the human things which 1s firmer than 
any of the human things? For Machiavelli, on the other hand, what 
1s clearer and more known by nature is also clearer and more known 
to us. present danger and present utility After all, distant threats 
differ from present threats only in thew temporal and spatial relations 
to the observer; unlike the Ideas, which were said to be firmer and 
more substantial than the appearances, distant dangers have no m- 
trinsic difference which distinguishes them from those that have oc- 
curred or are now occurring If "men never do anything good except 
by necessity, ? and 1f necessity cannot excert any power to move 
men over distances m time, how can the moral problematic be re- 
solved? Since there 1s no philosopher's stone on which he can rest, 
how can Machiavelli hope for a Savior who can escape and therefore 
remedy the defect of Man? 

Machiavelli rests his hopes on two qualities: excellence of mind, 
and a sense of duty which has its correspondence m the sense of 
shame However, excellence of mind 1s useless if its possessor re- 





5T The Letters of Machiavell, no 156 (emphasis added) 
58 Republac 477a 
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fuses to recognize the utility and danger which he sees from afar. In 
“Machiavelli's Political Science," Harvey Mansfield presents a pro- 
found interpretation of Machiavelli's rejection of the classical soul. 
According to Plato and Aristotle, 


having soul enables men to be different from their environment, to 
have dignity above the rest of nature and to be free of (or within) the 
forces of nature and gods outside them. In the classical definition of 
soul there were two essentials: the soul as beginning of motion and the 
soul as intellect 


Liberty requires not only an internal source of motion, Mansfield re- 
minds us, but self-government: “one’s actions are not his own if they 
are determined by fancy or chance, that is, stupidly or by blindly 
following the authority of another ”® Machiavelli rejected the classi- 
cal notion of intelligence because it required detachment from one’s 
own self and interests: whereas the Socratics understood intelligence 
to be the perception of unchanging objects—that is, objects like jus- 
tice and beauty as they really are and not Just as they appear to 
me, now—for Machiavelli, intelligence remains confined within the 
perspective of particular human beings. Human liberty consists then 
not in action based on a detached intelligence, but in the prudent 
recognition of necessity. This much of Mansfield's account is very 
true. However, he also says that 


men are determined by necessity, or by the necessity that they have 
the prudence to recognize and foresee Necessity well understood, not 
any fool’s opinion, replaces dehberate choice in the soul as that which 
begins voluntary actions €? 


Mansfield seems to imply that prudent men will be moved by the 
recognition of distant dangers as surely as doctors are moved to take 
action by the first, faint signs of cancer Now even if this were so, 
such distant threats have no power to move men to become doctors 
or to try to develop prudence enough to recognize dangers in time 
However, I believe that the implication ıs wrong “Inconveniences 





°° Harvey C Mansfield, “Machiavelh’s Political Science," The American 
Political Science Review 75 (1981) 308 The soul as the source of motion 
1s well supported by both Plato and Aristotle, Mansfield’s textual evidence 
for the twofold character of the soul relies on Anstotle’s Politics and 
De Amma 


® Mansfield, "Machiavelli's Political Science,” 303 (emphasis added) 
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seen from afar" did not have the power to move the Romans 1n the 
way that large and immediate mconveniences move less prudent 
men. The Romans were moved by what they "knew," by what they 
“wanted,” and above all by what “pleased them "9? Machiavelli would 
agree with the Athenian stranger that “about human bemgs who m- 
quire into laws almost their entire inquiry concerns pleasures and 
pains, ın citizens and in private dispositions.” 

Because distant things have no intrinsic power to move men, the 
original source of motion must come from within For Machiavelli, 
it originates in a source which Chnistianity would be more comfort- 
able with than Plato or Anstotle a sense of duty “I believe that ıt 
1s at all times the duty of a prudent man to reflect on what may harm 
him, and to foresee thungs when they are at a distance, and to assist 
what 1s good and to resist evil ın time " It is the duty of prudent 
men to look after their own good; and duty 1s enforced by a corre- 
sponding sense of shame, which Aristotle “defined as a sort of fear 
of a bad reputation." 9 Anstotle, of course, rejected shame as a com- 
ponent of the well-ordered soul because such a soul 1s naturally self- 
sufficient, the virtuous man will not do or be tempted to do anythung 
shameful Instead shame 1s proper to the young, “because they err 
frequently by living with their passions, but are prevented from so 
erring by a sense of shame ”®’ Machiavellian duty and shame are 
differently related to nature, for "it 15 a very natural and ordinary 
thing to desire to acquire, and always, when men do it who can, they 
will be praised or not blamed, but when they cannot, and want to do 
it anyway, here he the error and the blame." Although acquisitive- 
ness ıs part of the natural order of things, the spiritual disciphne that 
can effectively satisfy this desire ıs not Men do not outgrow the 
defects which naturally lead them into error and blame Machiavelli’s 
emphasis on reputation—even ın the broadest case: the desire of 
Prince or Republic for glory—1is always instrumental rather than fi- 
nal In order for men to become prudent, they must learn to despise 
anyone, especially themselves, who gives in to the temptation to “en- 





8 The Prince, 38 
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Joy the benefit of time," to despise anyone who “remains idle m 
peaceful times," who “has thought more of amenities than of arms "9? 
By encouraging the desire for glory and a fear of certam kinds o? 
blame and contempt, he hopes to overcome the natural limitation 
which ordinarily prevents man from reahzing his power "? 

This raises a serious difficulty: Machiavelli is notoriously skepti- 
cal regarding man’s capacity for goodness If men are unable to meet 
the standards of Christian morality —the power of shame notwith- 
standing — what confidence can he have that they will meet the stan- 
dards of his own, improved morality? What will keep the soul steady 
when fortune tempts ıt with present utility or present fear, or both? 
Since there is nothing m his thought that corresponds to the Platonic 
ideas, how does he expect his prince’s spint to substantiate itself? 
The answer 1s found by returning to the sense of touch. When a man 
reaches out to touch something, he not only verifies the reality of 
that object, but his own reality at the same time. When he is able to 
push the object, he 1s likely to experience some small measure of 
satisfaction This pleasure consists m nothing other than the recogni- 
tion of his own existence as a force m the world. In this way, the 
original act of will nourishes and substantiates the will Every sense 
of duty relies on human stubbornness, a willingness to resist, to push 
against the world The tnck 1s to employ that stubbornness in such 
a way as to turn a profit Men like Socrates, or Saint Francis, may 
be pig-headed enough to resist the world throughout their entire 
lives, but this 1s of small utility to them and no use at all to us. If, 
however, men of equal or nearly equal stubbornness could be ex- 
horted to turn back to the world, they might be set to the business 
of building foundations for the human things’ These foundations 
must be the products of human spirit, and at the same time must 
sustam and amplify the onginal force of spint. They must be, as ıt 
were, artificial ideas What can serve such a purpose? 





© The Prince, 3, 14 

That glory 1s only the initial carrot used to get the cart moving and 
not, even in the case of the Prince, the ultimate motive, 1s evident ın his 
famous discussion of Agathocles Agathocles cannot be praised for his vir- 
tue due to the fact that he was very wicked, this does not mean that Machia- 
vell cannot recognize that virtue, nor does it prevent him from recommend- 
mg Agathocles as an example of “cruelty well used", The Prince, 8 
Whenever it 1s a choice between glory and security, Machiavelli recommends 
the latter The question then 1s, if survival ıs preferable, what does one 
survive for? 
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Machiavelli’s answer is clear: “one’s own arms and virtue." He 
means by this not spiritual arms, nor metaphorical arms, but real live 
soldiers. The spirit of the founder is sustained and amplified most 
of all when he becomes conscious of the link between his army and 
his virtue. The arms of the soldiers are his arms; their spirit, his 
spirit; by the existence and movement of his army, his own BEING is 
substantiated. For the sense of independence, of being a power in 
the world, will be more real and immediate to the prince, and there- 
fore more satisfying, than any distant danger or present temptation." 
He will always prefer to enjoy the benefit of his own prudence and 
virtue to the benefit of time. Consequently, 1f Machiavelli can teach 
his prince that it is hus duty to eschew all reliance on fortune or 
grace, to resolutely depend on his own arms and virtue, then Machia- 
vellian morality will create a foundation for itself His moral exhorta- 
tion serves only to prime the pump and keep it primed. That which 
sustains the prince through time, the one and only reliable foundation 
for his human soul, is nothing other than his recognition of the causal 
relationship between his army and his own stubborn spirit. Machia- 
vell has thus discovered his own solution to the moral problematic, 
something that can act as a substitute for Plato's ideas. 

Whereas Socrates looked upward to the 1deas in order to sub- 
stantiate his soul—or so, at least, Plato came to believe—Machia- 
velli's prince pushes outward with his spirit and so creates firm foun- 
dations not only for hus own spint but for that of the republic which 
he will be encouraged to found Needless to say, the Florentine solu- 
tion to the moral problematic will not be so gentle as the Athenian 
solution Since Socrates has established the republic in his own soul, 
he has no need to establish a replica of it in the world. To use 
Machiavelli’s terms, his soul 1s a conservative republic established on 
a barren site, rather than an expansive republic. In recommending 
the opposite solution, Machiavelli offers new hope to man, but at the 
cost of exposing men to extraordinary new dangers It ıs no new 
thing, of course, that men should do evil out of ambition, but the 
tyrant known to the classics desired the same things that all ordinary 
men desire, he just wanted more than law-abiding citizens are al- 
lowed to have When judged by the standard of the nomoi, of course, 





Tl The Prince, 6 
7 This, when all ıs said and done, 1s what Machiavelli means by "state" It 1s 
then evident why, m his view, a state can never be purchased or received as a gift 
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the tyrant is the very image of immoderation. His lack of moderation, 
however, would not be so evident were he compared to someone 
who longs for spiritual perfection and who is determined to achieve it 
by remaking the world in his own image. Machiavelli's new morality 
encourages the classical tyrant to make a new beginning, to pursue 
the much loftier goals of philosophy with the same means, and in the 
same spirit, as characterize his criminal origins. 
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Democracy does not create strong attachments between man and man, 
but 1t does put their ordinary relations on an easier footing 


Tocqueville’ 


The excellent person labours for his friends and for his native country, 
and will die for them if he must, he will sacrifice money, honours and 
contested goods im general, ın achieving what 1s fine for himself For 
he will choose intense pleasure for a short time over mild pleasure for 
a long time, a year of living finely over many years of undistinguished 
life, and a single fine and great action over many small actions 


Anstotle? 


Tix CENTRALITY OF “SYMPATHY” to Adam Smuth's Theory of Moral 
Sentiments points to the centrality of love in the book While Smith 
delineates a somewhat unusual, technical sense of “sympathy” (“fel- 
low-feeling” for any emotion), his actual use of the term frequently 
slips mto 1ts more ordinary sense of “compassion” or affectionate 
fellow feeling. This no doubt intentional equivocation on Smith's part 
helps suffuse the book with these themes, to the point that, without 
much exaggeration, one could say that the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments ıs generally about love: our need for love and sympathy, love 
as friendship, self-love, the love of praise and praiseworthiness, the 
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love of beauty? Even m the Wealth of Nations, our loves are thought 
to be very important m explaming our behavior Smuth is unusual 
among modern moral philosophers in according so central a place to 
love m this broad sense (a sense that includes friendship), although 
of course Christianity made love a central theme ın reflection on 
ethical life, and philosophers such as Hutcheson (one of Smith's 
teachers) made benevolence a key virtue im their ethical systems 
However, it 1s not our purpose to examine Smith's critique of Hutche- 
son? or indeed of any of his predecessors. Rather we aim ın this 
paper to reflect on his treatment of this topic. We shall do so 1n part 
by means of comparisons with Anstotle and Plato, first with respect 
to friendship and then with respect to love generally Smith's writing 
is replete with classical references, raising the issue of the degree to 
which his thought is “ancient” or “modern.” Friendship 1s arguably 
the pinnacle of social relations for the ancients, and thus 1t provides 
us with a useful device for determining the degree to which Smith's 
thought embodies classical moral and philosophical principles. The 
subtlety of Smith's mterweaving of traditions will become visible as 
we reflect not Just on the ways Smith's thought exhibits classical 
conceptions of friendship and love, but also on the ways he departs 
from them. For in at least one important respect, love is a closed 





? For example, Smith says in his own voice “the chief part of human 
happiness arises from a consciousness of being beloved”, Adam Smith, The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments (hereafter, TMS) I u 52, ed David D Raphael and 
Alec L Macfie (Indianapolis Liberty Press, 1982) The centrality of love to 
Smith's moral theory did not escape Thomas Reid, whose lecture notes on 
Smith show him to have remarked, by way of explamung the teaching of 
the Theory of Moral Sentuments “Sympathy seems to me to be inseparably 
connected with Love Affection and Esteem I cannot possibly love a Man 
without being pleased with every good that befals hum and uneasy at his 
musfortune[ ] If you ask me why I take so much concern m his good or bad 
fortune 1t 1s because I love him”, cited by J C Stewart-Robertson and David 
F Norton in “Thomas Reid on Adam Smuth's Theory of Morals,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas 45 (1984) 309-21 

^ At Wealth of Nations V 1b 2, for example, Smith speaks of the tremen- 
dous importance to human life of our “love of present ease and enjoyment”, 
and at Iu 10, of our "love to domuneer" and the importance of that to 
the phenomenon of slavery Of course sexual desire and procreation have 
important economic consequences that are discussed at various Junctures 
throughout the book See Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 2 vols, ed Roy 
H Campbell, Andrew S Skinner, and Wilham B Todd (Indianapolis Liberty 
Press, 1981) 
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book from Smith's standpoint, and thus, as 1t turns out, also at odds 
with classical friendship 

To reiterate, our purpose 1s not to provide a Quellenforschung, 
or a histoncal treatment of Smith's appropnation of the thought of 
his predecessors ê We seek to account for Smith's theory of friend- 
ship in light of hus somewhat dialectical treatment of love, and do so 
first by outlining the components of classical friendship as one finds 
them in Aristotle, smce this ıs the standard by which virtually all 
subsequent theories of friendship may be judged. We next argue 
that although Smith 1s *modern" m many respects, hus theory of true 
fnendship has some important structural similartties to Aristotle's 
conception of friendships of virtue These similarities allow Smith 
to gam many of the benefits of Aristotle’s theory without having to 
make the same theoretical commitments. Yet the commitments 
Smith ıs unwilling to make and the subsequent mmplications thus has 
for love in general may, m the end, explam the ambivalence towards 
classical friendships Smith exhibits We conclude by reflecting on 
the possible deficiencies of Smith's synthetic account of friendship 
and love. Our approach here, like Smith’s own thought, 1s itself 
dialectical 


In an often quoted line, Anstotle says that “no one would choose 
to live without friends even if he had all the other goods." The 
reasons Aristotle gives in support of this claim are mostly practical 
at first, but he tells us soon enough that “the fnendship of good peo- 
ple in so far as they are good 1s friendship in the primary way, and 





ê We grant that our use here of the terms ‘ancient’, ‘classical’, and ‘mod- 
ern’ ıs imprecise but not, we trust, without utility for the purposes of our 
discussion We occasionally run together the views of Aristotle and Plato, 
for example, recognizing that in a paper of a different sort we would start 
by distinguishing between those views We do note that Smith 1s virtually 
silent about Christian love, and that he enthusiastically endorses various 
teachings of Plato and Anstotle (as at TMS VI u 111, VA u 1 12) Smith is 
very critical of Hutcheson’s restriction of virtue to benevolence and rejects 
hus moral sense theory Smith's admiration of Hume and Voltaire 1s indica- 
tive of his hostility to Christian theology and virtue theory, as well as to 
some of their political consequences 
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to the full extent; and the others [types of friendships] are friendships 
by similarity ”? Indeed, since the highest form of friendship (so called 
"character-friendships" or “friendships of virtue”) is “the friendship 
of good people similar m virtue,”® and since “only good people can 
be friends” m this way,” there can be httle doubt about the moral 
significance of friendship for Aristotle Why does Anstotle insist on 
the counterantuitve connection between moral goodness and friend- 
ship? Some of the reasons he gives are “operative” reasons that tell 
us little about the essence of the particular moral theory at work 
The most common of these reasons 1s a “stability argument” which 
can take various forms, but is always in some way related to the idea 
that moral goodness produces stability m a fnendship. The mam 
thesis here 1s that “bad people find no enjoyment in one another if 
they get no benefit"! Since what we desire or find useful 1s con- 
stantly changing, there can be no stability ın friendships among “bad” 
people or for anyone who looks only to pleasure or utility m his 
relations with others Not only 1s ıt likely that the interests of the 
other will change, but more importantly a person driven by vicious 
desires, feelings, or interests will have no stability within himself ? 
Indeed, it is most often the case that in the books on friendship in 
the Nicomacheon Ethics the "bad man" is defined not so much by 
vicious deeds as by the unsettledness of character that comes from 
being completely under the sway of pleasure or interest 

Although some form of a stability argument could be made by 
both ancient and modern moral theorists, ? what seems more particu- 
lar to Aristotle, and we would also suggest to antiquity in general, 1s 
the idea that “bad” or base people cannot be character friends with 
others because they cannot be so with themselves !^ Since a charac- 
ter-friend for Aristotle Just 1s another self, and such friendships are 





8 NE 1157a30-33 

? NE 1156b6-7 

10 NE 1157a18-19 

!! NE 1157a19-20 

? NE 1159b7-9 

?? In antiquity such an argument 1s made by Cicero in De Amacita, for 
example See Other Selves Philosophers on Friendshup, ed Michael Paka- 
luk Gndianapolis Hackett, 1991), 89-92, and m modernity a version can be 
found in Kant's Lecture on Friendship, see also Other Selves, 213 We shall 
see shortly that Smith also uses a version of this argument 

4 NE 1166b15-29 
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“derved from features of friendships towards oneself"? the base 
or 1nadequately self-perfected individual will find nothing inherently 
lovable about himself and hence nothing mherently lovable about 
others !6 

Friendship here is grounded essentially in one's relation to one's 
self and 1s therefore only derivatively about one's relation to others. 
Consequently, while it 15 conceivable that a base person could admire 
the goodness m another (although envy and hatred are just as likely), 
that person could not enter into a character-friendship with the other 
due to the absence of a settled relationship with himself The argv- 
ment here ıs not, of course, that some degree of mutual good will, 
shared interests, and affection cannot exist among persons of even 
low degrees of character development In Aristotle there are fnenc- 
ships of "utility" and "pleasure" to cover these types of ordmary 
fnendships." Moreover, as C. S Lewis has noted, ? people can be 
companions without being character-friends, even though we are of- 
ten inclined to confuse the two What is missing from all these lesser 
relationships is the connection that exists between friendship and 
moral excellence—a connection that is made through the relation- 
ship one has with oneself. "° 

Moral excellence, however, 1s surely not an unambiguous con- 
cept. Its meaning is often a function of the metaethical frame- 
work within which ıt is understood From Plato onward, whet 
we are calling “antiquity” saw morality as essentially a problem cf 





15 NE 1166a1-2 

16 In De Amaciia, Cicero notes “Now the men who are worthy of 
friendship are those who possess within themselves something that causes 
men to love them Unless this same principle [love of self] 1s trans- 
ferred to friendship, a man will never find a true friend, for the true friend 
1s, so to speak, a second self", as quoted in Other Selves, 108 

1” See Douglas Den Uyl, “Prudence and Sociality,” in The Vartue of Pru- 
dence (Bern Peter Lang, 1991), for a further discussion of these lower 
forms of friendship 

18 See the chapter on “affection” and pp 64-5 m the chapter on friend- 
ship in C S Lewis's The Four Loves (New York Harcourt, Brace, and Jova- 
novich, 1991) 

1° Lewis himself does not link friendship to morality and in this he 
is unwittingly modern, despite his claim to classical leanings The moral 
component must be brought m from outside oneself which, m this case, 
means Christianity (see the last few pages of the essay on friendship in The 
Four Loves) It is possible to be classical and Chnstian (for example, Aqui- 
nas 1S), but Lewis's essay on friendship does not show us how to be so 
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self-perfection In Aristotle’s case, the framework for understanding 
self-perfection could be more completely described as teleological 
and eudaimonistic We perfect ourselves by pursuing and then exer- 
cising our telos or set of final ends that constitute happiness ”® The 
exercise of these ends 1s moral perfection and the ends themselves 
are the standards by which one measures moral success or failure. 

In this sort of framework, the moral value of friendship would 
be measured ın the last analysis by 1ts connection with self-perfec- 
tion As the passages from Anstotle already cited suggest, a good 
deal of self-perfection would have to take place before the best form 
of friendship could occur Friends are therefore not so much an aid 
to self-development as they are an expression of 1t What 1s critical 
1s the fact that the friend 1s the person 1n whom one sees one's own 
virtues and through whom those virtues often find expression 
Friends as “other selves" are thus ın some sense signs of one's own 
perfection. It 1s not, however, the mere similarity of others to oneself 
with respect to conduct or character that matters to fnendship, but 
rather a shared conception of the principles that render such conduct 
or character worthy of our aspirations and respect 

Conceivably another conception of “moral excellence" besides 
the self-perfectiomst would provide a different basis for a relation- 
ship of friendship If, for example, human beings had no telos but 
were ruled simply by their strongest passion in the pursuit of the 
useful, one might expect the concept of mutual “affection” or cooper- 
ation to be central to a theory of fnendship While such 1s indeed 
the case in some modern theories,” the actual effect of rejecting the 





20 There ıs of course a great body of hterature and controversy sur- 
rounding the meaning and nature of "happiness" or eudavwmonaa in Aristotle 
For example, see Den Uyl, The Virtue of Prudence (esp chaps 1-2) Fudar- 
moma is not a psychological state per se for Anstotle, but rather an activity 
Smith tends to use “happiness” in keeping with its ordinary sense in English 
to mean a state of feeling pleased While this 1s an important difference 
when it comes to discussing friendships of virtue, for present purposes we 
have not thought ıt necessary to focus our attention on 1t For some general 
discussion see Charles Griswold’s “Happiness, Tranquillity, and Philosophy,” 
in In Pursuat of Happiness, vol 16 of Boston Unwersity Studies in Philoso- 
phy and Religion, ed L Rouner (Notre Dame University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1995), 13-37 It should be noted that we adopt the inclusive end 
interpretation of Anstotle on the nature of eudarmoma Hence we speak 
m the plural of “ends” m this section 

21 For example, see Francis Bacon’s Essay on Friendship As one 
might expect from an Utihtarian approach, this is also the essence of Ehza- 
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metaethics of antiquity has been to lessen the moral importance of 
friendship altogether, rather than simply alter its character Perhaps 
because of the focus upon self-perfection, the mam problem with the 
classical model seems to be that 1t promotes exclusivity, elitism, and 
particularism Modern theones m contrast tend to be inclusive, egah- 
tarian and universalistic This 1s because either social cooperation. 
or impersonal universal rules structurally define most modern moral 
theories As a result, where personal relations are concerned, one 
would expect the modern theones to be increasingly inclusive The 
classical perspective 1s, by contrast, increasingly exclusive As C S. 
Lewis has noted m discussing why friendship 1s so anathema to the 
modem mind: 


Agam, that outlook which values the collective above the individual 
necessarily disparages Friendship, it 1s a relation between men at their 
highest level of ndividuality It withdraws men from collective “togeth- 
erness” as surely as solitude itself could do, and more dangerously, for 
1t withdraws them by two's and three’s Some forms of democratic 
sentiment are naturally hostile to 1t because 1t 1s selective and an affair 
of the few To say "These are my friends” implies "Those are not "?? 


It ıs, of course, not the case that the individualism of friendship 
1s antisocial or asocial It is rather that 1ts sociality 1s exclusive, with 
there being no aspirations towards “universality” or general “social 
cooperation.” It is also selective or elitist in that only a few will 
qualify The problem with these tendencies from the modern per- 
spective 1s perhaps best summed up by Kant: 


Friendship 1s not of heaven but of the earth, the complete moral 
perfection of heaven must be universal, but fnendslup 1s not universal, 
1t 1s a peculiar association of specific persons, 1t 1s man’s refuge 1n this 
world from his distrust of his fellows, ın which he can reveal his dispo- 
sition to another and enter mto communion with him The more 
civilized man becomes, the broader his outlook and the less room there 
1s for special friendships, civilized man seeks universal pleasures and 
a universal fnendship, unrestricted by special ties 7° 


Although the loving and cooperative elements of classical friend- 
ship would endear it to modern moral presuppositions, it is really 


—————————————————————————————— LLL 


beth Telfer’s contribution to Other Selves, 250-607 Many of the contrasts 
discussed below can be seen in Telfer’s essay 

? C S Lewis, The Four Loves, 60 

? Kant, "Lecture on Friendship,” in Other Selves, 215, 216 
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not the social characteristics of friendship that give it its distinctive 
properties The distinctive and decidedly nonmodern qualities of 
friendship mentioned above would seem to flow more easily from a 
theory which measures success in terms of self-perfection rather than 
social cooperation In contrast, a theorist whose standard of morality 
was ultimately rooted in social cooperation would tend to want to be 
more inclusive and broad based We turn now, however, to a signifi- 
cant, if partial, modern exception to these tendencies Adam Smith 


II 


It ıs important to note at the outset that Smith is no Aristotelian 
when 1t comes to the basic principles of his ethical theory. By the 
same token, the theory, when applied to friendship, often results in 
Anstotelian conclusions. It 1s precisely this derivation of Aristotelian 
conclusions from an essentially non-Aristotelian metaethic that 
makes Smuith’s theory interesting To begin with the differences, the 
final object of Smith's theory is not the self-perfection of the individ- 
ual (as 1n Anstotle) but rather social cooperation. The sentiments 
nature has given us, for example, are themselves oriented towards 
that end Smuth’s discussions of the central virtues of his system— 
Justice, beneficence, and prudence—1ndicate the propensity of these 
sentiments toward social cooperation as well as how the virtues 
themselves are justified in that light. As Smith points out with re- 
spect to Justice 


Justice is the main pillar that upholds the whole edifice [of 
society] If it 1s removed, the great, the 1mmense fabric of human 
society, that fabric which to raise and support seems in this world, if I 
may say so, to have been the pecuhar and darling care of Nature, must 
In a moment crumble into atoms ” 


And although in his discussion of beneficence, Smith notes that 
we are recommended to our own care first, even that 1s Justified m 
terms of social cooperation: 


That wisdom which contrived the system of human affections, as well 
as that of every other part of nature, seems to have Judged that the 
interest of the great society of mankind would be best promoted by 





^ TMS IIn34 
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directing the principal attention of each individual to that particular 
portion of it, which was most withm the sphere both of his abilities 
and of his understanding ? 


Prudence likewise 1s largely oriented towards social cooperation. 


The desire of becoming the proper objects of this respect, of deserving 
and obtaming this credit and rank among our equals, is, perhaps, the 
strongest of all our desires, and our anxiety to obtam the advantages 
of fortune 1s accordingly much more excited and irntated by this desire, 
than by that of supplying all the necessities and conveniences of the 
body, which are always very easily supplied ?9 


We can say, therefore, that the sentiments we have been given 
by nature, as well as the conduct that results from thew mterplay m 
practice, are all ultimately justified in terms of social cooperation. 
Yet even though ıt is true that the central features of the theory are 
rooted m the social nature of the human animal, 1t would be false to 
read Smith as bemg in any direct way a Utilitarian.”’ Indeed, m Part 
IV of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, which seems devoted to giving 
utility some role in ethics, one finds mstead that the value of utility 
1s discussed m terms of the contribution it makes to beauty rather 
than as the measure of value m its own right. Here, as elsewhere m 
Smith, utility seems quite abstracted from the busmess of ethics as 
1t 1s actually practiced Utility 1s of interest to the theonst who may 
come to appreciate how mechanisms of social order are developed 
through the interplay of the sentiments. The acting moral agent, 
however, pays relatively little attention to utility 

It would be mistaken, then, morally to evaluate any concrete 
action or motive on the basis of 1ts relative contribution to social 
cooperation. As for Anstotle and Kant, the pnnciple upon which an 
action 1s based 1s the critical moral factor The central principles of 





25 TMS VIn 24 

6 TMS V113 

?' What ıs said here 1s not conceived as settling the debate over whether 
Smuth is a Utihtarian There are sophisticated defenses to that effect, as ın 
David Levy's "The Partial Spectator in the Wealth of Nations A Robust 
Utuhtanianism,” European Journal of the History of Economac Thought 2 
(1995) 299-326 Rather, the point ıs that even if such a defense of Smith as 
a Utilitarian can be made, he would not look exactly hke modern Utilitanans 
and the route to such a defense would certamly be circuitous 
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Smith's system all center around issues of propriety.” Thus while 
principles of propriety may themselves be conducive to social coop- 
eration, that 1s a separate matter from the way ın which moral judg- 
ments are and ought to be made m practice ? The worthmess of an 
action in the eyes of the impartial spectator, and not any expected 
contribution to social utility, is what serves as a standard of conduct 
for acting agents The differences that may exist between Smith and 
Aristotle are counterbalanced, then, by two important practical simi- 
Jarities. that virtue includes the appropriate development of character 
and that propriety 1s m some significant way concerned with the 
agent's own character as well as with action Both of these points 
are melded together ın Smuth's discussion of praise and praisewor- 
thiness 

Perhaps because of the legacy of Bernard Mandeville, Smith 
seems especially preoccupied with the issue of approval. We might 
recall, for example, the surprising claim Smith makes in the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments to the effect that people pursue wealth not pri- 
marily out of need or for the pleasure 1t will bring them, but for social 
approval?! This claim ıs reminiscent of Mandeville’s position that 





28 Tt 1s true that the TMS has sections devoted to topics other than 
propriety, such as ment and duty, but we would argue that all these things 
are themselves dependent upon propriety (which 1s why that section opens 
the book and, we believe, grounds the theory) 

2 One may want to argue that the moral theonst would care little about 
the “intermediary” step of propnety if all eventually resolves into the degree 
to which social cooperation 15 enhanced However, thus objection betrays 
what might be called the "Utibtarian fallacy,” namely, supposing that the 
connection between consequences and moral propnety 1s isomorphic, see 
TMS IV Moreover, Smith ıs more like Aristotle, and unlike Mill, ın holding 
that 1t 1s the perspective of the agent (whether as spectating agent or not) 
rather than the philosopher that ultimately matters m ethics From that 
perspective ıt 1s the appropriateness of the action, not its consequences, 
that determines moral worth 

30 m TMS VI n1 12-13 Smith hinks Anstotle’s theory of virtue to propr- 
ety of conduct, but also notes that for Anstotle “virtue may be considered 
either as a quality of an action, or as the quality of a person " Smith has a 
great deal to tell us about virtue m the latter sense m TMS VI, entitled “Of 
the Character of Virtue " He introduces his history of earher treatments of 
virtue by stating that “the different accounts which have been given of the 
nature of virtue, or of the temper of mind which constitutes the excellent 
and praise-worthy character, may be reduced to three different classes 

According to these authors [of the first class], therefore, virtue consists 
ın propriety”, TMS VII n intro 1 

3! TMS 11121 Aristotle mentions something sumilar at NE 1124a17-20 
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virtually all of human action can be explained by vanity or the love 
of praise Smith, however, is determined to counter the Mandevilhan 
thesis by drawing a sharp and decisive distinction between praise 
and praiseworthiness * Individuals are not, in the end, moved only 
by the love of praise, but also by the desire to be praiseworthy ? As 
Smith. says, ^Man naturally desires, not only to be loved, but to be 
lovely; or to be that thing which 1s the natural and proper object of 
love.”™ Indeed, for morality to be a meaningful enterprise for the 
individual, this distinction must hold. Otherwise, moral principles 
would not be pursued for their own sake, becoming instead a kind 
of rationalization for other motives. 

If we are moved by the desire to be praiseworthy, and praisewor- 
thiness is determined by the motives or forms of conduct sanctioned 
by the impartial spectator, then we can pursue moral virtue for its 
own sake. For remember, it 1s not the praise we now seek (and thus 
we are not praiseworthy so as to obtain praise), but worthiness 
which, if justly considered by others, would result m praise (but in 
fact might not). As Smith puts it, 


Nature, accordingly, has endowed him, not only with a desire of bemg 
approved of, but with a desire of being what ought to be approved 
of . The first desire could only have made him wish to appear to 
be fit for society The second was necessary in order to render him 
anxious to be really fit The first could only have prompted him to the 
affectation of virtue, and to the concealment of vice The second was 
necessary in order to inspire him with the real love of virtue, and with 
the real abhorrence of vice ?? 


Notice how the distinction between praise and praiseworthiness re- 
quires the umparilal spectator. If such a spectator did not exist, then 
love of praiseworthmess would indeed have to reduce to the love of 
praise, since worthiness could be measured in no other way than by 
garnering actual praise. Instead, our ability to mmagine what ought 
to be approved, without regard for what may actually be approved, 
allows us to separate actual praise from the approval that would be 





2 TMS I 2 
3 The desire not to appear blameworthy 1s also included here, and it 
may even be a stronger desire So as to retam the parallelism of our argu- 
ment, however, we shall focus on praiseworthiness 
TMS M21 
3*5 TMS III 2 7 
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given by an 1mmpartial and fully informed observer?? To seek the 
approval of the impartial spectator first, therefore, means that actual 
praise comes second As Smith puts it, “so far 1s the love of praise- 
worthiness from being derived altogether from that of praise, that 
the love of praise seems, at least m a great measure, to be derived 
from that of praise-worthiness '?" 

Worthiness 1s a responsibihty that falls squarely on the shoulders 
of the individual In Smith's moral philosophy, the individual does 
not get lost m some Utilitanian aggregate or placed at some distance 
from a noumenal self m which all the real work of morality gets 
done. On Smith's view, 1f actual individuals do not pursue conduct 
that 1s praiseworthy, then the spectator 1s idle and the whole system 
collapses One spectates 1mpartially about conduct and motives for 
Smith, however, not principles There 1s no sense in Smuth that the 
impartial spectator 1s confused about principles or makes judgments 
between them Consequently, the 1mpartial spectator does not focus 
upon abstract philosophical issues so much as upon concrete matters 
of conduct and motives Were individuals not to act, the umpartial 
spectator would have no purpose 

Differently put, while ıt 1s perhaps tempting to think of the ım- 
partial spectator as being equivalent to the moral theorist, 1t would 
be seriously mistaken to give into this temptation ?? In the first place, 
the theorist Judges between principles or systems of principles, the 
impartial spectator does not. For this reason, the theorist may see 
what the impartial spectator does not (and does not care about ın 
the first place), namely, why the Judgments of the impartial spectator 
are conducive to social order Those judgments are conducive to 
social order not because, 1f followed, they will produce harmony, but 
rather because they already signify a kind of harmony that exists as 
a result of each individual's endeavor to estimate what 1s worthy in 
consort with others domg likewise To suppose that the mmpartial 
spectator and the theorist are the same would be to remove the ne- 





38 Of course, what 1s likely to be actually approved ın the long run is 
probably what 15 conducive to social cooperation (for example, TMS V 2 16), 
although here again dread of blame may complicate the picture 

3 TMS III 23 

38 That Smith does not think the two are the same ıs clear from pas- 
sages such as the following "The judgments of the man within the breast, 
however, might be a good deal affected by those reasonings [that of philoso- 
phers]", TMS VII n 47 
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cessity for practical action (the endeavor towards worthiness) in de- 
termining moral principles This seems to be a problem with present 
day Utilitarianism as normally understood, for 1t needs only the pres- 
ence, not the practice (or production) of preferences, and can thus 
be safely conducted from the theorist's arm chair. For Smith, unless 
actual individuals are seeking to be worthy, the principles of worthi- 
ness (which may take the form of what Smith calls "general rules") 
themselves cannot be known even though preferences may be m no 
way lacking The principles of worthiness evolve from the mterac- 
tion of mdividuals and not from the theorist’s aggregations or 
weightings of pre-existing preferences. 

The distinction between praise and praiseworthiness and its 1m- 
portance as a motivating factor m our conduct turns out to be the 
key to the Anstotelian quality m Smuth's theory of fnendship The 
Aristotelian character of the theory derives from the direct connec- 
tion between praiseworthmess and "self-approbation " We have al- 
ready noted the importance of praiseworthiness to Smith's theory, 
and 1t remains only to notice the central significance of self-approba- 
tion Consider these passages: 


It 1s not the love of our neighbor, it 1s not the love of manland, which 
upon many occasions prompts us to the practice of those divine virtues 
It is a stronger love, a more powerful affection, which generally takes 
place upon such occasions, the love of what 1s honourable and noble, 
of the grandeur, and dignity, and superiority of our own characters ?? 


No action can properly be called virtuous, which 1s not accompanied 
with the sentiment of self-approbation *° 


To obtam that approbation where it is really due, may sometimes be 
an object of no great importance to him But to be that thing which 
deserves approbation, must always be an object of the highest *! 


In the common judgments of mankind, however, this regard to the 
approbation of our own minds 1s so far from bemg considered as what 
can m any respect diminish the virtue of any action, that 1t ıs rather 
looked upon as the sole motive which deserves the appellation of 
virtuous. 


The centrality of self-approbation flows from the 1dea that individuals 
seek praiseworthiness Praiseworthiness supposes the ability to feel 





°° TMS I 3 4 
^ TMS III 6 13 
^ TMS III 27 
? TMS VII n 3 13 
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justified in one's own conduct even if others fail to offer signs to the 
effect that the conduct ıs so justified Furthermore, bemg worthy m 
our own eyes 1s what motivates us to continue to seek worthiness 
itself. For if we did not see our own conduct as Justified, we would 
have little incentive to continue to promote that sort of activity 

We should note here as well that for Smith there is a necessary 
connection between self-approbation and self-command. As he puts 
it, “where little self-command is necessary, little self-approbation 1s 
due ”® The centrality of self-approbation and self-command is fur- 
ther indicated by the concluding section of Part VI which ıs itself the 
end of the positive part of Smith's ethical theorizing ^ Not only is 
the topic of that section self-command, but also a good portion of it 
is devoted to the problems of self-estimation. Correct self-estimation 
would, of course, be necessary for accurate self-approbation. 

The emphasis upon self-command and self-approbation allows 
us to link Smith's theory of friendship to Aristotle’s and thus to estab- 
lish the classical dimension of Smith's theory While Smith makes 
no attempt formally to discriminate types of friendships as Anstotle 
does, one of his most important statements about friendship supports 
the connection to Aristotelian friendship that we have been claiming. 
Given its importance to our point here, 1t 1s worth citing at length: 


But of all attachments to an individual, that which 1s founded altogether 
upon the esteem and approbation of his good conduct and behavior, 
confirmed by much experience and long acquaintance, 1s, by far, the 
most respectable Such friendships, arising not from a constrained 
sympathy, not from a sympathy which has been assumed and rendered 
habitual for the sake of convemiency and accomodation; but from a 
natural sympathy, from an involuntary feeling that the persons to whom 
we attach ourselves are the natural and proper objects of esteem and 
approbation, can exist only among men of virtue Men of virtue only 
can feel that entre confidence in the conduct and behavior of one 
another, which can, at all times assure them that they can never either 
offend or be offended by one another Vice 1s always capricious, virtue 
only 1s regular and orderly The attachment which 1s founded upon the 
love of virtue, as it 1s certainly, of all attachments, the most virtuous, 
so it 1s likewise the happiest, as well as the most permanent and secure 
Such fnendships need not be confined to a single person, but may 





4 TMS III 3 26 

^ TMS T1618 The Theory of Moral Sentiments actually concludes 
with a Part VII, but that 1s a critical assessment of other theories that presup- 
poses Smith's own Consequently, 1t 1s fair to say that Part VI ends the 
positive portion of Smith ethical theorizing 
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safely embrace all the wise and virtuous, with whom we have been 
long and intimately acquainted, and upon whose wisdom and virtue we 
can, upon that account, entirely depend 5 


One's immediate impression of this passage is that 1t seems to be 
another version of the stability argument Not only 1s stability itself 
mentioned, but a variation of 1t, namely, security m knowing one will 
not give offense, ıs emphasized as well Yet although stability is 
certainly an 1mportant element of the argument, a more profound 
connection to classical friendship can be drawn. 

In the first place, notice that the type of friendship spoken of 
here can only exist among persons of virtue While one reason for 
this 1s that virtue lacks the capriciousness of vice, not all this can 
thus be explained We are told, for example, that such friendships 
are the “happiest,” and this raises the 1ssue of exactly what it is about 
relations among the virtuous that makes such friendships "happy" 
ones. Our suggestion, of course, is that their relations are happy 
ones because the friend is another self, and only virtuous selves can 
qualify for that sort of association 

In Smith's case, the virtuous individual is one whose motives 
and conduct generate self-approbation through the medium of the 
impartial spectator This ıs somewhat of a less stringent standard 
than Aristotle’s, smce it does not appeal to the “real” or “true” good 
but to a perception of oneself. It is possible m Smith's theory, for 
example, for there to be a variety of communities within larger ones, 
each of which generate somewhat different normative standards. 
That possibility m turn means that the standards of self-approbation 
could differ, although on both counts Smith writes as if this sort of 
relativism were not apphcable. In any case, Aristotle's virtuous man, 
like Smuth’s, would necessarily approve of his own conduct So in 
spite of the differences at the metaethical level concerning the stan- 
dards of classical self-perfectionism versus those of modern social 
cooperation, for both authors there remains a connection between 
virtue and self-approbation. Both approaches issue m esteem of 
one’s own character and conduct, and that may be all that we need 
to speak of fnends as “other selves ” 

Friends are other selves because the conduct we approve of in 
our own case 1s also that which we approve ın others. Yet ın order 
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to approve of our own conduct we must first be living up to the 
standards we judge worthy of approval—that 1s, we must be virtu- 
ous, and if the conduct we are approving in our own case Js virtuous, 
then that which we will look for in others will be virtuous as well, 
completing the circle between self and others. 

It is, of course, possible for us to look disapprovingly upon our 
own conduct and approvingly upon others, but ıt ıs unlikely there 
could be a friendship there of any significance, 1f for no other reason 
than we would fail to gam the approval of the other If we have no 
trouble understanding that those whose conduct or attitudes do not 
seem appropriate are unlikely to be sought out by us as friends, then 
we should have no trouble understanding that friendship is no more 
likely to be founded 1f the direction ıs reversed (other to self). The 
possibility remams that another could approve of our conduct even 
though we ourselves do not (and we might theirs even though they 
themselves do not), but this seems equally faulty as a basis for friend- 
ship Once each recognizes the discordant character of their princi- 
ples of approbation, the situation will preclude fnendship 

It seems that Anstotle was correct after all friendship does re- 
quire virtue, at least as 1t manifests itself through the medium of self- 
approbation. In saying this, then, we have solved one leg of the 
puzzle of why there is a necessary connection between virtue and 
friendship. The problem still remains as to why the fnendship of 
virtue 1s better, especially for Smith Although it 1s clear from the 
passage cited above that Smith believes friendships of virtue are su- 
perior, the failure clearly to discriminate among types of friendships 
makes 1t uncertain as to why such fnendships are the happiest, un- 
less we again revert to the stability argument Yet the passage mdi- 
cates stable and happy, not happy because stable What 1s 1t about 
the nature of this sort of friendship that makes 1t the best, that 1s, 
happiest? 

It would seem that friendships of virtue are the best sorts of 
friendships because to be a person possessed of virtue 1s to be the 
best sort of person. Yet the mfluence of Kant has made us sceptical 
of drawing any necessary connection between virtue and happiness. 
Consequently, we are not very inclined to think of friendships among 
the virtuous as being particularly happy —indeed, they might even be 
viewed as dull and stuffy However, 1f we think of virtue in terms of 
self-approbation, the connection to happiness 1s more apparent. For 
individuals sufficiently full of self-approbation there could, almost by 
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definition, be little m the way of dissatisfaction with oneself. This 
attitude seems rather close to Aristotle's megalopsychia which he 
describes as the “adornment of the virtues ' 9 Is there any reason to 
believe that a person with a high degree of self-approbation would 
also be happiest according to Smith's theory, Just as on Aristotle’s 
view the most virtuous are also happiest? 

The most compelling passage linking self-approbation directly to 
happiness 1s the following: 


A great part, perhaps the greatest part, of human happiness and misery 
arises from the view of our past conduct, and from the degree of appro- 
bation or disapprobation which we feel from the consideration of 1t 


This passage (and one similar to it) were taken out of the sixth 
edition of the Theory of Moral Sentiments” While the deletion 
might reflect a change of mind on Smith's part, 1t 1s equally likely 
that a host of reasons could explain the change, including reasons 
that have nothing to do with conceptual issues. It seems to us that 
Smith continued to accept the basic point of the passage, for we do 
find statements such as the following in the final edition of the The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments 


The consciousness that 1t [virtue] 1s the object of such favourable re- 
gards, 1s the source of that inward tranquillity and self-satisfaction with 
which it is naturally attended, as the suspicion of the contrary gives 
occasion to the torments of vice What so great happiness as to be 
beloved, and to know that we deserve to be beloved? What so great 
musery as to be hated, and to know that we deserve to be hated 


This passage ıs very much like the preceding except that ıt more 
directly links happiness to social approval rather than self-approba- 
tion alone. Perhaps Aristotle’s megalopsychos is simply too self-suf- 
ficient to be human for Smith In any case, the connection between 





46 NE 1124a1-2 Megalopsychia is sometimes translated as ‘pride’ 
Smith, however, 1s quite clear that both pride and vanity are vices, at least 
to some degree (see TMS VI. 34-53), though he also notes that occasion- 
ally, as in Aristotle’s doctrine of megalopsychia, the term can have a good 
sense, TMS VI m 44 This virtually leaves us without another term to apply 
to the self-approbating individual Perhaps the other translation often ap- 
plied to megalopsychia—namely, “great souled”—would be suitable for 
both our authors 

47 See TMS, p 109 

48 TMS I 17 
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virtue and happiness through self-approbation 1s clearly 1dentified by 
Smith Smith's emphasis upon social approval would qualify but per- 
haps not destroy the classical dimension of his concept of friendship, 
since self-approbation still retains 1ts central place in the theory. As 
in the case of most modern theories, the exclusivity and self-suffi- 
ciency of fnendship would be weakened. In the followmg sections 
we shall consider whether the mixture of classical and modern ele- 
ments ın Smith's view 1s stable. 


Il 


Our claim so far has been that Smith's theory of friendship incor- 
porates important classical elements A classical theory 1s one that 
is critically dependent on the presence of virtue for the best sort of 
fnendship to occur Our aim thus far has been not only to show that 
Smith believed virtue to be important to friendship, but also why it 
was important Classical theones of the Aristotelian type are also 
dependent upon the frend being “another self" and thus tend to 
require a meaningful sense of “selfhood.” We have seen that for 
Smith self-approbation 1s the key both to seemg friends as other 
selves, and to linking friendship with virtue. 

However, when we recall the wider Smithean emphasis on the 
role of social cooperation, the picture becomes more complex and 
more “modern.” Friendship in the broadest sense for Smith 1s endur- 
ing mutual affection This modern and casual use of the term ‘friend- 
ship’ is found throughout the Theory of Moral Sentiments ® Some- 
times Smith will also speak of fnendship as akin to agreeable 
accommodation and discuss the natural tendencies toward such ac- 
commodation ? As already noted, one motivation for revising the 
classical view would stem from the evident exclusivism of that view, 
an exclusivism or elitism which at first appears dependent only on 
the rarity of virtue itself. Yet does ıt seem hkely that one would 
become friends with every person of virtue one encounters simply 
because he ıs virtuous? Although Smith, too, ın the long passage 





3 For example, ın Part I alone see TMS 118, 5, 1149, 1n25, In 41, 3, 
and Im 1 11-12 
50 TMS VI u I 1-17 
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cited earher, seems to claim that anyone of virtue would qualify as a 
friend, he notes that “much experience and long acquaintance” are 
necessary as well More importantly, the grounding of Smith's theory 
in sentiment makes it possible to particulanze on the basis of the 
relationship itself and not simply on the basis of the rarity of its 
occurrence. Consider the following: 


The sentiment of friendship, for example, which we feel for an old man 
1s different from that which we feel for a young, that which we enter- 
tam for an austere man different from that which we feel for one of 
softer and gentler manners, and that again from what we feel for one 
of gay vivacity and spirit The friendship which we conceive for a man 
is different from that which a woman affects us, even where there is 
no mixture of any grosser passion But still the general sentiment 
of friendship and familiar attachment which 1s common to them all, 
may be ascertained with a sufficient degree of accuracy ?! 


Sentiment can discrummate more finely among types of friendships, 
and subtle nuances of sentiment might draw even the equally virtuous 
closer together or farther apart. 

At the same time, although sentiment may provide a practical 
basis for particularization, the socially mediated nature of moral sen- 
üments pulls m the opposite direction. If, for example, the impartial 
spectator draws conclusions about motives and conduct on the basis 
of sentiment, and self-approbation 1s itself a kind of sentiment, then 
there 1s a tendency towards universalism m the sense of the lowest 
common denominator An impartial spectator who, confronted with 
a pluralistic social order, tries to find that sentimental point of corre- 
spondence among various divergent groups, is likely to arrive at 
rather general and minimal rules of conduct Self-approbation would 
then be relatively easy to obtain, since most would have no trouble 
meeting the new generalized standard Sentiment could still particu- 
lanze relationships, but degrees of virtue would be essentially absent, 
and high virtue, assuming its continued rarity, would no longer partic- 
ularize at all because 1t would simply be ignored As a consequence, 
the exclusivity and demanding standards of classical friendship 
would be lost The weakening of the standards for self-approbation 
m turn undermines the classical elements ın Smith's theory because 
of what one might call the *demotic" view of sympathy that drives 
the theory; and the demotic character is 1tself a function of the role 
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of spectating m Snuth's system The point 1s best understood if we 
return once agam to the issue of love. To anticipate. Smith's critique 
of love and eros will make visible his critique of classical friendship, 
and 1s the flip side of the demotic view of sympathy 

At the very start of the section of the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments on the social passions, Smith runs together “generosity, hu- 
manity, kindness, compassion, mutual friendship and esteem, all the 
social and benevolent affections,"? and argues that these passions 
are rendered agreeable to the "different spectator" by a “redoubled 
sympathy" Smuth turns to the sentiment of love and praises it too 
as agreeable to the spectator His example of love 1s quite specific, 
namely, the love between family members. Of this sort of love, Smuth 
is thoroughly approving. For we spectators can sympathize with 1t 
entirely, and it 1s the paradigm, 1t seems, of social cooperation, of the 
social passions at their very best Smith at one point observes that 
where love, friendship, and the like motivate people to assist one 
another, society flourishes and is happy; there the “agreeable bands 
of love and affection” are “drawn to one common centre of mutual 
good offices.” 

Earlier m the book, however, Smith provides us with another 
discussion of love. The degree to which the spectator can sympa- 
thize with the actor provides one way m which the bodily and 1magi- 
native passions are distinguished, and love 1s Smuth’s first example 
of this distinction between the two types of passion. The spectator’s 
imagination cannot readily enter into another person’s physical state, 
one does not grow very hungry by magming another’s hunger, Smith 
says, and he implies that one does not fully experience the intensity 
of sexual desire by imagining “the most furious of all the passions” 
that unites the two sexes ^ By contrast, a passion “derived from the 
umagination” is one into which the spectator’s imagination can 
“mold” itself 

As Smuth prepares himself m the next chapter for the long dis- 
cussion of the passions derived from the imagination, he yet again 
speaks of the issue of love Love 1s the bridge between the two 
categories of passions, perhaps because the bodily passions may be 
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"the foundation of [romantic] love." And his argument 1s surprising, 
for he claims that romantic love between the sexes 1s virtually closed 
to the spectator: “Our imagination not having run in the same channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot enter into the eagerness of his 
emotions.” If our friend 1s m love, we cannot change places with 
him, we cannot appreciate his passion, for ıt seems to everyone but 
our friend "entirely disproportioned to the value of the object." Our 
friend's love for another person, in short, strikes us as laughable and 
"ndiculous," for we cannot sympathize with ıt. Hence "though a 
lover may be good company to hus mustress, he 1s so to nobody 
else." We can, to be sure, enter mto the lovely hopes for eternal 
fnendship entertained by the lover, or the lover's anxieties and dis- 
tress, but not his or her love proper Thus insofar as love 1s treated. 
by tragedies, 1t is in respect of the “secondary passions" which arise 
from the situation?" We infer that love itself is better treated in 
comedies, precisely because to spectators 1t 1s ridiculous on account 
of 1ts extravagant disproportion to its object Of course, lovers qua 
lovers do not see the disproportion The reason is that, m Smith's 
portrayal of both erotic and romantic love, both persons are agents 
Neither is a spectator of the other, neither is “outside” the other in 
the relevant sense ^ The worlds of the lovers so thoroughly meld 
together that they live each others’ ves Consequently, they lose 
perspective on each other Perhaps we may simply say that the lov- 
ers have extended “sympathy” so far as almost to transcend it. Sym- 
pathy has become synonymous m this mstance with absolute ap- 
proval and affirmation © 

Smith concludes this discussion by returning to the issue of 
fmendship, and explains that for such reasons we must exercise 
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58 A somewhat similar point about love and spectatorship m Smith 1s 
made by Martha Nussbaum in Love’s Knowledge Essays on Philosophy and 
Literature (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1990), 344 

? Love thus understood 1s what classical writers would have thought 
of as perfect friendship One 1s also reminded of Montaigne's description 
m Of Friendshap of his relationship with La Boétie The two were so self- 
enclosed that Montaigne liked to cite the phrase attributed to Anstotle “O 
my friends, there ıs no frend” (Other Selves, 194) to dicate how much 
beyond the ordinary was his relationship as well as the extent to which two 
had become one 
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reserve m talking of our friends, studies, or professions—in short, of 
any of the things we truly love and cherish Significantly for our 
purposes, he concludes “A philosopher 1s company to a philosopher 
only, the member of a club, to his own little knot of companions "9? 
This remark echoes the earlier point to the effect that a lover 1s good 
company only to his mistress. On the one hand, then, love of human 
kind and sympathy resonate throughout the book. On the other, 
early on m the book, lust and both love and loving friendship of 
nonfamilial sorts are characterized as closed off to the spectator, as 
generally ridiculous or laughable. The love of wisdom m particular 
seems intelligible to only a small knot of similarly minded lovers. It 
remains, at least potentially, outside the social web, inaccessible to 
sympathy, perhaps even antisocial. 

Love may be blissful to the lovers, for like the lover and beloved 
in Aristophanes’ comic speech in Plato’s Symposium, they are re- 
stored to unity Insofar as there 1s an analogue in Plato to Smith’s 
notion of love, it 1s here ın Aristophanes’ speech, not ın Socrates’ 
doctrine of eros. Smith sees the Socratic sense of love as a poten- 
tially dangerous extension of the Anstophanic When actors are 
deeply m love with others like them or with elegant schemes for 
political perfection or with God, they risk becoming “fanatics ” No 
spectator can influence them; all non-lovers seem to be mere objects 
to be manipulated as they see fit The lovers see no reason to moder- 
ate their passion, for they are not m a relation of sympathy with 
spectators In his discussion of duty, for example, Smith recalls Vol- 
taire’s tragedy Mahomet, a story m which two young persons who 
are very fond of one another mistakenly think that God, whom they 
love with all their hearts, requires them to kill a man they have es- 
teemed greatly! Smith takes this play as a brillant reductio ad 
absurdum of passionate love 

Analogously, Smith. speaks of a “love of system”™ and provides 
what might be called a political aesthetics The lover of system, 
seduced by “the supposed beauty of his own ideal plan of govern- 
ment,” destroys liberty and everyone who stands in his way. In gen- 
eral, religious and political fanatics claim objectivity and perspective, 
but of this Smith says: “To them, 1t may be said, that such a spectator 
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[the ‘real, revered, and impartial spectator scarce exists any where 
m the universe Even to the great Judge of the universe, they impute 
all their own prejudices, and often view that Divine Bemg as anı- 
mated by all their own vindictive and mmplacable passions." Love 
that cancels the need for sympathy of a spectator is inherently dan- 
gerous politically. For it privileges the perspective of the actor over 
that of the spectator, and thereby loses perspective altogether Love 
1s once again “disproportioned to the value of 1ts object.” Love de- 
fined solely from the standpoint of the actor is self-love, and thus ın 
principle 1s selfish, unsympathetic, and destructive of social concord 
Asocial spectating degenerates into narcissism, the flip side of voy- 
eursm. These lovers have no proper self-approbation because they 
no longer view themselves through the eyes of the impartial specta- 
tor; self-approbation and spectatorship ought on Smith's account be 
inseparable. 

The collapse of the love of wisdom 1n particular into self-love 
seems linked, strikingly, with the close connection between the love 
of wisdom and the love of beauty The love of system and of beauty 
are explicitly connected by Smith;** and insofar as the “sentiment of 
approbation arises from the perception of this beauty of utility [1tself 
frequently the property of a system]," Smith says, “1t has no reference 
of any kind to the sentiments of others "9 The love of systematic 
beauty abstracts from sympathy, thus disengaging us from particulars 
and from spectating agents 

Recall Snuth's repeated criticisms, in. Part VII of the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, of the reductionistic and systematizing impulses 
of the philosophers Over and over again, we learn that philosophers 
are, in effect, lovers of system They become enthralled by the ele- 
gance of a certam conceptual scheme — say, as 1n the case of Epicu- 
rus, one that accounts for all appearances from as few principles 
as possible, or as ın the case of Chrysippus, one that provides a 
"scholastic or technical system of artificial definitions, divisions, and 
subdivisions "" Lovers of wisdom may observe that “human society, 
when we contemplate it m a certam abstract and philosophical light, 
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appears like a great, an immense machine, whose regular and harmo- 
nious movements produce a thousand agreeable effects ”® This ma- 
chine 1s “beautiful and noble", just like the lover who is entranced 
by the beloved's beauty, so the lover of wisdom becomes entranced 
by the beauty—1in the sense of elegance, symmetry, order, and util- 
ity — of a conceptual scheme or of a complex whole Their love of 
beauty ıs dangerous, however; ın the case of Stoical teaching, for 
example, ıt can lead to an objectionable doctrine about suicide, a 
doctrine Smith labels a “refinement of philosophy "9? 

In the case of what Smith refers to as a “political view" of the 
admirable machine that is human society, our love of beauty leads to 
an enormous mistake in our account of the grounds of approbation 
and disapprobation As noted ın section II above, we do not praise 
or blame on the basis of a philosophical view of the matter, nor 
should we The love of wisdom corrupts the ordmary actor's sympa- 
thetic grasp of the particulars of a situation. Love, including the love 
of wisdom, not only shuts itself off to the understanding of non-lov- 
ers, 1t fails to understand both itself and those uninvolved spectators 
sympathetically Every little knot of loving companions seems, then, 
to be a potentially dangerous cabal on Smith's account, both shutting 
out and shut off from the ordinary interchange of actors and spec- 
tators. 

In sum, in physical lust the actors shut themselves off from the 
sympathetic understanding of spectators, in romantic love the actors 
cease to be spectators of one another, m zealous religious love of 
God, the actors 1dentify themselves with their beloved and lose per- 
spective on their own selves; m philosophical love, the actors lose 
perspective on self and others In each case, love and spectatorship, 
or 1n different terms, the attachment of love and the detachment of 
vision, are severed from each other. This whole spectrum of love 1s 
therefore hostile, on Smith's account, to healthy or "respectable" 
love—that 1s, to love which incorporates spectating 

As a consequence there ıs also ın the end a profound distance 
between Smith’s view of friendship and classical views, especially 
Aristotelian and Platonic, which are based on doctrines of self-perfec- 
tion. The noblest friendships of the classical variety (especially the 
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Platonic) lack the sort of social perspective Smith demands, as does 
(for the same reasons) the love of wisdom itself ^ The intensity and 
single-mindedness characteristic of philosophic eros m the Sympo- 
svum also describes the attitude of classical friends towards each 
other The eros which drives each dividual towards the good an- 
cluding truth itself) ıs the basis for the philia they share together 
Since their passion for the good or truth is intense, their friendship 1s 
proportionately so In the Phaedrus Socrates portrays philosophical 
friendship as the outcome of the lovers’ romantic involvement with 
one another, a love affair that perfects them through philosophical 
anamnesis even as it renders them unintelligible to the non-lovers 
or spectators " This erotic love 1s commended to us as being divine 
madness, as a true friendship of virtue From Smith's standpoint, 
this 1s altogether too dangerous, too distorting, too susceptible to 
human madness and loss of perspective, too caught up m self-love ” 
On the classical account, as noted earlier, a friend 1s a second self, 
that 1s, all friendships are modes of fmendship with oneself. On 
Smith’s account, this ultimately collapses into self-love and thus self- 
delusion That 1s, the classical ideal of love has here dismtegrated 
into self-mnterest or self-love on the one hand, and friendship or soci- 
ality on the other 

Classical friends do not adopt the social perspective because to 
a large extent their friendship 1s measured by the degree to which 
they distance themselves from social conventions and thus the gaze 
of the spectator For this reason classical friends, like lovers, may 
first appear ridiculous, then dangerous. Unlike lovers, however, there 
are no public social institutions, such as marriage, by means of which 
they may be opened to and measured by the spectator’s view Or 
even if such mstitutions are created— perhaps the Academy 1s one 
such place—the problem of the political place of the love of wisdom 





7 Were this an essay on classical frendship, we would draw distinc- 
tions between Plato and Aristotle here, calling attention to passages such as 
NE 97 on the love towards one's works, 8 9 on community as the essence 
of friendship, and of course the issue of the self-sufficiency of the wise 
described in 10 7 

71 956b-e, 249c-e 

? As if m confirmation of Smith's wornes, the famous account of eros 
m the Symposvum. ıs delivered by a priestess (Diotima), referred to as an 
initiation mto mysteries, and cast as a narrative about a beloved's mduction 
into mysterious secrets barely intelligible even to Socrates, who 1s Diotima's 
student 
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in particular remains. As discussed above, in one sense Smith's doc- 
trine of self-approbation looks like it is moving towards the sort of 
self-love recommended by Plato and Aristotle. Yet, Smith ends up 
actually separating self-love from self-approbation, love from friend- 
ship of virtue, and finally friendships of virtue from philosophy. 
When Smith refers to “men of virtue," he does not mean philoso- 
phers. He has in mind what Aristotle would have called "gentlemen," 
persons of outstanding moral virtue for whom theoretical matters are 
of comparatively little consequence. Smith rehearses the charge that 
Marcus Aurelius neglected the Roman empire in favor of philosophi- 
cal speculations; Smith implies this would be a damaging accusation, 
for "The most sublime speculation of the contemplative philosopher 
can scarce compensate the neglect of the smallest active duty.”” 

At the heart of Smith's “nonclassical” distinction between love 
and friendship is a Sceptical view of the love of wisdom itself.” There 
are multiple unanticipated twists and turns here As intimated above, 
his objection to the dangerous sorts of love is fundamentally that 
they close off the possibility of spectatorship on self or other. They 
close off perspective, detachment, or what one might call—if one 
has ın mind both the literal Greek sense of "theoria" as “looking at” 
or “viewing,” as well as the double sense of “reflection” — “reflective 
theoria " Love and “reflective theoria" must always be combined on 
Smith's account 1f love 1s to be healthy, or more precisely, the actor 
must always be beholden to self and always visible through sympathy 
to other onlookers. While preserving the classical and especially Pla- 
tonic emphasis on the primacy of vision, this account 1s nevertheless 
deeply antiphilosophical, from that ancient standpomt, in that it 
closes off the highest sort of "theona," namely the contemplation 
of things that are forever outside of all society—the Forms or self- 
contemplating God These highest objects of love are not like mur- 
rors, and contemplation of them is not a way of seeing oneself 
reflected, or of viewing oneself. As Plato especially stresses, the 
lughest form of love consists in the soul’s complete absorption in 
an intelligible object which does not itself return the soul's gaze, in 
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nonreflective theoria. Smuth’s way of connecting spectatorship and 
love, by contrast, ultimately subjects theoretical to practical virtue, 
and thus keeps self-approbation from straying too far from the social. 
Divine madness 1s not liberated from moderation. Smith reins in the 
urge to transcendence so that it stays within the circle of sympathy, 
within the dialecuc of recognition. 

All this in turn brings us back to the problem we mentioned at 
the outset of this section, namely, the tendency towards “universal- 
ism" in Smith's account. At the end of the day, what restrains univer- 
salism on that account seems primarily to be the practical require- 
ment for long and intimate acquaintance. On what we are calling a 
classical stance, by contrast, the tendency towards universalism 1s 
restrained first by the fact that very few are capable of the love of 
wisdom, and second that the lover of wisdom is not attached to 
praiseworthy persons so much as to the divine qualities by virtue of 
which they are pralseworthy—dqualities which it takes a certain 
amount of wisdom to appreciate ın others and to understand in their 
own nght. 


IV 


We conclude this rather dialectical treatment of Smith's equally 
dialectical account of love and friendship with a brief coda about the 
philosophical motivation underlying Smith's scepticism about the 
love of wisdom as well as about similarly unsocial or unfriendly 
forms of love. We have seen that m the final analysis, Smith's meta- 
ethical stance deeply affects his view of love and friendship Smuth’s 
entire moral psychology, with its heavy emphasis on the epistemic 
and moral prionty of particulars and individuals, blocks the move 
from praiseworthy persons and actions to the praiseworthy as such. 
The moral and epistemic priority of particulars ın his account links 
up with his emphasis on sentiment rather than philosophical reason 
for, as indicated above, sentiment is suited on Smith’s account to 
discriminate finely between, and to apprehend, particulars As we 
have also intimated above, this priority further Inks up with his im- 
plicit distinction between moral reasoning (understood as impartial 
spectatorship and Judgment) and philosophical reasoning.” Smith 1s 





75 At TMS, IV 22 Smith writes “When a philosopher goes to examine 
why humanity 1s approved of, or cruelty condemned, he does not always 
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not, as noted in section II, a Utilitanan One could further say, with 
slight exaggeration, that he 1s not a moral theorist, if by that ıs meant 
a philosopher who seeks to substitute a moral theory for the practice 
of ordinary moral deliberation guided by educated sentiments and 
sympathy 

Philosophical theorrzng perceives, on Smith's account, not the 
particulars of the moral situation, but features of a whole, of a sys- 
tem, m particular, the “utility” of this or that tram of events or sweep 
of history or aspect of nature At the highest level, the most “specula- 
tive” philosopher sees that the cosmos is like an enormous self-cor- 
recting machine. This cosmos 1s beautiful, but for Smith, to contem- 
plate its beauty 1s to abstract from the difference between the morally 
good and bad. At the speculative level, there seems to be no real 
difference between good and bad, virtue and vice; each produces the 
other and balances out over time. Smith's famous comments about 
the “invisible hand” rather brutally make this point, and those com- 
ments are uttered m his voice as speculative philosopher rather than 
moralist This hand is sightless, in itself without intelligence, a mere 
instrument, and invisible; 1t lacks the attributes of the spectatorship 
or seeing that Smith finds at the heart of ordinary moral judgment 1 
Thus for Smith, ıt is the perfect metaphor for the beauty as well as 
the moral neutralıty of an autonomous universe, viewed abstractly or 
synoptically The universe embodies Mandevilles teachmg writ 
large” Smith ıs insistent that we not make the mistake of also writ- 





form to himself, ın a very clear and distinct manner, the conception of any 
one particular action either of cruelty or of humanity, but 1s commonly con- 
tented with the vague and indeterminate idea which the general names of 
those qualities suggest to hım But it 1s m particular instances only that the 
propriety or impropriety, the merit or demerit of actions 1s very obvious and 
discernible When we consider virtue and vice 1n an abstract and gen- 
eral manner, the qualities by which they excite these several sentiments 
seem 1n a great measure to disappear, and the sentiments themselves be- 
come less obvious and discernible ” 

76 A similar point about the metaphor of the invisible hand 1s noted by 
Vivienne Brown in Adam Smith's Discourse Canonicity, Commerce, and 
Conscience (London Routledge, 1994), 26 

17 Smith remarks that Mandeville’s system “seems to take away alto- 
gether the distinction between vice and virtue” (TMS VI u 4 6), and that 
Mandeville sought “to prove that there was no real virtue, and that what 
pretended to be such, was a mere cheat and imposition upon mankind, 
and that private vices were public benefits”, TMS VII u 412. For fur- 
ther discussion see Charles Griswold, “Nature and Philosophy Adam Smith 
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ing it small in the ordinary offices of moral exchange, precisely be- 
cause we must not make the mistake of imagining a continuous line 
connecting part to whole, or the good to the beautiful. The unresolv- 
able split between the beautiful and the good 1s at the heart of Smith's 
nonclassical metaethical framework, and 1s ultimately responsible for 
the modern flavor of his teaching about fnendship and love In a 
final formulation, for Smith the notion of the "noble" has disinte- 
grated, and with it, any hope of uniting the spheres of the moral and 
the philosophical, and thus of friendship and erotic love 18 


Bellarmine College and Boston Unversity 





on Stoicism, Aesthetic Reconciliation, and Imagination,” forthcoming in Man 
and World 29, no 2 (1996) 

7$ This 1s consistent with Smith's talk (quoted above) of our natural 
“love of what 1s honourable and noble" (TMS MI 3 4), given his conjoming 
of honor and nobility and thus the implied restriction of the noble to the 
socially approved 


This essay was born of a friendly exchange between Douglas Den Uyl 
and Charles Griswold at a meeting of the Adam Smith Society, held m Bos- 
ton at the APA Annual Meetings (December 1994) The discussions of Anis- 
totle and friendship above largely originated with Den Uyl, while those about 
love, theorizing, and beauty largely onginated with Gnswold Mutual criti- 
cism has led to numerous emendations of both discussions and to a shared 
view of the issues The authors are grateful to Stuart Warner, Douglas 
Rasmussen, and Inger Thomsen for their comments on an early draft of Den 
Uyl’s work on Aristotle and friendship, and to Rémi Brague, Knud Haakons- 
sen, David Roochnik, and Lee Rouner for their helpful comments on drafts 
of the present paper 
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AGASSI, Joseph The Phalosopher's Apprentice In Karl Popper's Workshop 
Series in the Philosophy of Karl R Popper, volume 5 Edited by Kurt 
Salamun Amsterdam Editions Rodopi, 1993 xx + 252 pp np — 
Agassi describes himself as “the foremost exponent and leading critic” 
(p 1x) of his teacher, Sir Karl Popper, who, he claims, 1s "the greatest 
philosopher of the mid-century” (p xiv) This account of his studies 
under Popper applies the idea that criticism 1s an expression of respect, 
so forcefully preached by Popper, and notes Popper's tragic failure 
both as a teacher and as a leader, and we learn here of Popper’s failure 
to practice his own teachings, of Agassi’s loss due to a repeated failure 
to communicate, and the public's loss of Popper's intellectual leader- 
ship Agassi does not hold much back, and even reports the charges 
of treason voiced by insiders provoked by the circulation of earlier 
drafts of this work 

To discourage those who might dismiss this work as mere gossip, 
we may observe the rule proposed herein discuss a book’s importance 
before considering whether its message ıs true (p 182) In my view, 
the importance of this work 1s m the unblinking courage with which it 
presents this record of failures 

In addition to the “melancholy” (p 1x) story, the “wild” (p x1) narra- 
tive structure of this book, which 1s sometimes chronological, some- 
times thematic, and always open to an interesting digression, makes ıt 
hard to summarize or characterize It opens thus Poppers (Ein- 
stemuan) view of science dispenses with the authority of science and 
with the demand to defend views Why then do scientists and philoso- 
phers—includmg Popper—continue this defense? The problem re- 
ceives its face from embarrassingly detailed descriptions of the ten- 
sions between Popper and his associates, the harshness of their 
personal dealings, their defensiveness, and their ntngues As the story 
unfolds we see Popper’s unbecoming sides, his cult of hard work, his 
maudlin Christianity and anti-Semitism (p 25), and his resentment of 
willful distortions and dishonest dismissals 





* Books received for review are acknowledged in this section by a bref re- 
sume, report, or criticism Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more de- 
tailed examination in a subsequent Critical Study From time to tme, technical 
books dealing with such fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social 
sciences will be reviewed m this section, 1f 1t 15 thought that they might be of special 
interest to philosophers 


Renew of Metaphysics 49 (March 1996) 639-90 Copyright © 1996 by the Remew of 
Metaphysics 
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The estrangement between Agassi and Popper haunts this book 
Gratitude, admiration, and discipleship do not overwhelm Agassi’s au- 
tonomy, nor do they mute his cnticism Although he views Popper’s 
thought as the best expression of the morality of critical autonomy, his 
efforts to secure his autonomy create the nft never to be mended 
Indeed the most crucial source of the rift is Popper's refusal to discuss 
ethics When Agassi criticized Popper's theory of corroboration, he 
generously conceded 1n a footnote that here Agassi may be right, as he 
may have correctly detected in Popper a “whiff of inductivism" (p 6) 
This, he suggested, should satisfy Agassi’s desire for recognition and 
silence his further criticism Agassi, on his part, rejects the acknowl- 
edgment as far too generous (p 7). Later, Agassi criticizes Popper's 
retreat from traditional positivism as "not sufficiently open" and as 
concealed under his constant (and Just) disavowal of "logical" positiv- 
ism (p 173) This conduct ıs at vanance with his own strong condem- 
nation of “surreptitious” changes of opmion (p 174) How could Pop- 
per, the philosopher of critical rationalism, be so apparently closed to 
criticism? 

Agassrs answer 1s the central lesson here no one can judge 
how open to criticism one 1s and no one can declare adequate one’s 
acceptance of a criticism and one’s subsequent alteration of an opin- 
1on” (p 69) One can never be one's own judge. Popper's personal 
failures should be seen as a shortcoming not of the critical standards 
he espoused but of the view of oneself as able to judge oneself in one’s 
sincere efforts to be severe with oneself 

Popper’s life in the intellectual community, his reputation there, and 
Its sources are discussed 1n a series of vignettes that concern some of 
the most important figures m mid-century philosophy. Wittgenstein, 
Ayer, Carnap, Isaiah Berlin, Bar-Hillel, Bartley, Lakatos, and more 

Carnap and Lakatos emerge as villams The latter was an ambitious 
and treacherous schemer who, appealing to Popper’s vanity and defen- 
siveness, 1solated and manipulated him Carnap's distorted version of 
Popper's views became canonic for a generation and blocked their pub- 
lic exposure His Testability and Meaning (1936) identifies Popper's 
view as concerning not science but its language The difference 1s this 
the negation of a scientific theory 1s not scientific, yet the negation of 
a sentence 1s a sentence So while science does not include the nega- 
tion of the theories that 1t includes, any language does Confusing the 
two leads to confusing refutation with venfication the refutation of a 
theory 1s confused with the verification of its negation So verifiability 
and refutability, Carnap’s view of science and Popper’s, would appear 
symmetrical The novelty and significance of Popper’s vision are 
thus lost 

The final chapter presents an insightful critique of Popper’s theory 
of leadership and a discussion of Popper’s mistreatment at the hands 
of the philosophical leadership (p 235) 

The epilogue 1s a call for the “grass root revolution m philosophy” 
(p 246) mmplicit m Popper’s views This explains the resistance to 
them leaders tend to be conservative Yet “the present global crises 
which threaten our very survival" (p 244) and the inability of philoso- 
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phy to “jom the action” (ibid ) make the revolution imperative Agassi 
suggests that discussion of the issues raised ın this volume, particularly 
among students, 1s a contribution to this revolution Bemg myself a 
former student of hus, I was eager to test his suggestion I did, and I 
agree I hope this mmportant book ıs widely read and discussed, and 
that we begin an open debate on the criteria of what 1s serious philoso- 
phy This would indeed be the start of a philosophical revolution — 
Michael Chianello, St Bonaventure Uniersity 


Cup, Wiham Causality, Interpretation, and the Mund Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1904 x + 284 pp $3995—The author intends to 
show how an “interpretationist” conception of mental phenomena, ex- 
tracted primarily from the writings of Davidson, with supplementation 
from Dennett and Wittgenstem, 1s compatible with a causal account of 
common-sense psychology “When we interpret someone, we aim to 
make sense of her by attributing behefs, desires, intentions, emotions 
and other propositional attitudes—attitudes ın the hght of which her 
behaviour 1s intelligible as, more or less, rational action Interpreta- 
tionists think that we can gain an understanding of the nature of the 
mental by reflecting on the nature of interpretation" (p 7) 

Child’s project 1s significant because the ontology of propositional 
attitudes ımphed by interpretationusm seems to conflict with the idea 
that beliefs and other attitudes can influence behavior  Interpreta- 
tionist ontology 1s “radically anti-Cartesian” (p 3) in that it rejects the 
view that beliefs, desires, and experiences are entities, whether physi- 
cal or nonphysical, that are internal to a subject and have an intrinsic 
character that 1s wholly independent of anything external Interpreta- 
tionism holds that a belief 1s a property of “a whole person” (p 4), “a 
person believing that p" (p 3) Both proponents and opponents ‘of 
causal theories concerning the operations of the mind assume that the 
only way mental phenomena can affect behavior 1s as internal, causally 
interacting entities Child must show that this assumption 1s mistaken 
1f propositional attitudes are to be regarded as playing a causally ex- 
planatory role , 

Child also defends Davidson's doctnne of the “anomalism of the 
mental," which maintains that "there 1s no system of strict laws on'the 
basis of which mental phenomena could be precisely predicted and 
explained” (p 5) This doctrine has been thought to conflict with other 
theses required to explain how the mental can causally affect the physi- 
cal, such as that the mental supervenes on the physical Child contends 
that anomalism of the mental 1s compatible with supervenience, but he 
argues against reductive forms of mental-physical identity, either of a 
type or token variety Because of the *uncodifiabihty" of rationality 
governing practical reasoning, we should not expect to find detailed 
correlations between psychological elements of an action and causes 
of the relevant bodily movements involved 1n that action This under- 
munes functionalist accounts of mind (p 79) 
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Although mental events are not physical events, Cluld insists that 
“we cannot satisfactorily understand either the form of psychological 
explanations or the content of thought and expenence unless we treat 
psychological stories themselves as causal stones" (p 180) To achieve 
this he melds interpretationist ontology with a non-Cartesian causal 
account of psychology When we explain S’s action m terms of her 
reasons, we offer a “causal explanation” which depends upon “underly- 
ing” causally related events Belefs and other mental properties cited 
in “causal explanations” of behavior do not themselves enter directly 
into those causal relations Yet, such mental properties are not epiphe- 
nomenal, because they supervene on the facts that explain the relevant 
bodily movements Child includes a parallel causal account of vision 
which incorporates McDowell’s non-Cartesian “disjunctive” conception 
of perceptual experience 

This book provides a useful, argument-packed guide through an 1m- 
pressive range of topics in current philosophy of mind and epistemol- 
ogy More could be said in defense of noncausal theories of action 
than 1s reflected in Child's critique, and important questions concerning 
the fundamental nature of psychological subjects are left unanswered 
For instance, he takes the primitive data for interpretation to be cases 
of saying and acting, not “mere vocalizations and physical movements" 
(p 10), but he does not explain what ıs required for a system to be 
regarded as saying and doing things Nevertheless, the book 1s very 
good and will interest anyone seeking a conception of mind that evades 
Cartesianism, superficial instrumentahsm, and reductive forms of mate- 
nalsm —Douglas C Long, Umwersity of North Carolina at Cha- 
pel Hill 


CRAIG, Wiliam Lane and SMIT, Quentin Thesm, Atheism, and Big Bang 
Cosmology Oxford Clarendon Press, 1993 x + 342 pp $4500—This 
work 1s a lively philosophical debate exploring “the implications of 
classical and quantum Big Bang cosmology” (p v) for theism (Craig) 
and atheism (Smith) Both authors accept one current estimate that 
the universe began about 15 bilhon years ago The book has three 
parts In the first two parts the authors offer theistic and atheistic 
cosmological arguments, ın the third part they explore the quantum 
cosmology of Stephen Hawking 

In Part 1 Craig argues for the mmpossibility of an infinite past and 
maintains that the Big Bang had a cause  Craig's argument runs as 
follows “(1) Everything that begins to exist has a cause of 1ts existence 
(2) The universe began to exist (3) Therefore the universe has a cause 
of its existence” (p 4) Craig offers both philosophical reasoning and 
empirical evidence in support 

Beginning with the second premise, Craig holds that an actual infinite 
would lead to “counter-intuitive absurdities” (p 9), contending that an 
actual infinite can exist at most as a mathematical construct, which 
implies that there can be no actually infinite series of causes 
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Craig also surveys recent scientific evidence about cosmic radiation, 
the density of matter, and the amount of deuterrum, claiming that these 
point to an open and expanding universe He further argues for the 
notion of a “creating cause," since “the idea that anything, especially 
the whole universe, could pop into existence uncaused 1s so repugnant 
that most thinkers intuitively recognize that the universe's beginning to 
exist entirely uncaused out of nothing 1s incapable of sincere affirma- 
tion” (p 57) 

For Smith, the notion of causation 1s suspect since Heisenberg’s un- 
certainty principle has demonstrated that there are “uncaused events” 
in the sense of being “unpredictable” (p 125) Craig rephes that unpre- 
dictabihty within spacetime does not allow us to conclude that “space- 
tıme itself could come mto bemg uncaused ın the stronger sense of 
arising from nothing in the utter absence of physically necessary and 
sufficient conditions” (p 147) 

In Part 2, Smith argues that the Big Bang theory counts against theis- 
tic belief since the Big Bang 1s lawless, chaotic, and hostile to hfe He 
wntes “The Big Bang smgularity 1s inherently unpredictable and law- 
less and consequently there 1s no guarantee that 1t will emit a maximal 
configuration of particles that will evolve mto an animate state of the 
universe” (p 201) Indeed, smce the Big Bang ıs not governed by any 
physical laws, each “possible configuration of particles has the same 
probability of bemg emitted by the singulanty" (p 199) A smgularity 
of such lawless chaos 1s incompatible with an omniscient, omnipotent, 
benevolent God That God mught intervene in this chaos to bring about 
a universe that supports lıfe suggests an irrationality ın God that contra- 
dicts traditional theism Such intervention would also suggest that God 
1s inefficient The problem of evil further counts against the theistic 
hypothesis Smith concludes that “Big Bang cosmology 1s inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of divine creation” (p 206) 

Contrary to Craig's position, Smith thinks “the most reasonable belief 
1S that we came from nothing, by nothing and for nothing” (p 185) 
We should, however, feel awe “that we have a chance to participate 
bnefly in this mcredible sunburst that mterrupts without reason the 
reign of non-being” (p 135) 

The work discusses the views of numerous physicists and philoso- 
phers While much can be gained by readers with little scientific back- 
ground, the book will be most profitably read by those with traming in 
advanced physics, logic, and higher mathematics —Wilham W 
Thomas, James Madison University 


DERRIDA, Jacques Given Teme 1 Counterfeit Money Translated by Peggy 
Kamuf Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1992 x + 172 pp 
$11 95—Reviewing one of Dernda's books necessarily entails steering 
a path that avoids two sirens—the Scylla of oversimplifying or reduc- 
ing, when confronted with a movement of thought which evolves delib- 
erately 1n order to subvert categones, or the Charybdis of bemg merely 
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mumetic and repetitive, fossilizing the strategies and gestures that have 
become identified with a signature that has achieved a peculiar singu- 
larity and currency Such a path perhaps begins with the acknowledge- 
ment that Dernda 1s a philosopher who poses philosophical questions 
to texts, wherever they come from, and to textuality as such 

The philosophical questions he asks ın this book find their fulcrum 
m an excavation of the conditions of the possibility of giving Is it 
possible to give without plunging into the tyranny of an economic circle 
which transforms a gift mto a debt that demands repayment? This 
fundamental question 1s what leads Dernda into an archeology of the 
paradox fundamental to a gift ın order for a gift to be bestowed/re- 
ceived as a gift, ıt must seem to be other than a gift, for its overt 
appearance/recognition as a gift 1mmediately collapses 1t into the unre- 
muittmg cycle of debt and reimbursement 

Dernda begins his philosophical explorations with the implicit notion 
of time as currency and the economic metaphors lurking ın the notions 
of taking and giving ıt ın Madame de Maintenon’s letter to Madame 
Brmon “The King takes all my time, I give the rest to Saint-Cyr [a 
foundation of young virgins], to whom I would hke to give all” (p 1) 
From here Dernda moves rapidly into a host of texts Heidegger’s Tıme 
and Being, Mauss's The Gift, essays by Benveniste and Lévi-Strauss 
that take up Mauss's legacy, and ultimately, a short tale by Baudelaire, 
“Counterfeit Money ” 

Derrida plays upon the economic circularity of a “gift” which be- 
comes a debt, and draws m Heidegger's characterisation of time as a 
circle, drawing together the themes of "gift," "tme," and "circle"/eco- 
nomic exchange From there onwards, Derrida’s text spirals around 
the question of breaking the tyranny of the economic circle and the 
paradox of a gift which must not appear to be a gift to both donee and 
donor in order for ıt to remain a gift 

Dernda then draws out a central problem with the gift, viewed 
through the lenses of Mauss’s interpretation of potlatch as “gifts ex- 
changed” (p 37) that 1t 1s "excessive 1n advance, a prior exaggerated" 
(p 38) Dernda uses Mauss to point out that the break away from the 
tyranny of the economic/temporal circles occurs via the madness of 
potlatch, where pure expenditure and destruction appear to be the way 
through which scorn of repayment/debt becomes possible 

Derrida finally moves mto an analysis of Baudelaire’s “Counterfeit 
Money”—and teases out several meanings of this title (1) The narra- 
tive itself 1s “counterfeit” (that 1s, a mere simulacrum designed for pro- 
voking events), and (2) the narrative ıs about an mcident involving 
counterfeit money This 1s crucial as Dernda wishes to link the prob- 
lematic of the gift with the consistent problematic of the trace and the 
text alongside the movement of “dissemination,” concepts Derrida has 
been working on for years that “there can never be such a thing on 
the basis of a metaphysics of the present, or even of the sign, signifier, 
signified or value" (p 100) His conclusion posits that Baudelaire's 
text, with 1ts ironic and economic self-referentiality, presents an alter- 
native through which old oppositions between nature and institution, 
knowledge and credit/faith, and phusis and theses, may be suspended, 
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and the structure of econonuc tyranny these oppositions draw from 
may be exploded 

Ultimately, Derrida’s project seems to resonate with Nietzsche's po- 
litico-ethical problematic of gift-giving, the Levinasian critique of the 
eternal temptation to totality, and Eco’s interpretation of Allais’ Drame 
as a metatext, halfway m between the engravings of Escher and a pas- 
tiche a la Borges —Carohne Joan S Picart, The Pennsylvania State 
University 


Diccins, Patrick The Promise of Pragmatism Modernism and the Crisis 
of Knowledge and Authority Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1994 xiv + 515 pp Cloth, $2995, paper, $18 95—“Pragmatism,” 
writes Diggens, “advises us to try whatever promises to work and 
proves to be useful as the mind adjusts to the exigencies of events 
Does pragmatism itself work?" (pp 2-3) Duiggens’s pursuit of an an- 
swer to this question results m a major study of the intellectual and 
social history of American pragmatism In the end, while neither af- 
firmative nor negative, his response clearly veers toward the latter 

Pragmatism “arose ın an attempt to cope with the modern condition” 
(p 398), that 1s, “knowledge without truth, power without authonty, 
society without spirit, self without identity, politics without virtue, exis- 
tence without purpose, history without meaning" (p 6) Yet post-Dar- 
winian pragmatism is merely a continuation of many traditionally 
American ideas and 1deals (the most notable exception being its general 
claim that the self is the product of social mteracttion—a considerable 
break with notions shared by the Founders, Puritans, and Transcenden- 
talists) Why then, asks Diggens, should we expect the pragmatism of 
James, Peirce and Dewey to leave us m any better position to deal 
with modernity than say the pragmatism of the Founders? 

There are eleven approximately fifty-page chapters m this book Wal- 
ter Lippman and Oliver Holmes share the attention of one chapter, 
George Mead, Charles Cooley and Lionell Trilling another, and Sydney 
Hook, Habermas, and Rorty a third Individual chapters are devoted 
to Henry Adams, James, and Peirce Dewey ıs the subject of three 
chapters Each chapter is never a mere chronological survey, but 
rather by choosing to ignore the histoncally conditioned character of 
texts, Diggens draws these thinkers into conversations with anyone and 
everyone (over 250 people parücipate)—a methodological choice that 
wil annoy the more contextually sensitive Curiously, even though 
Dewey receives the most extensive treatment, he 1s not the primary 
figure, rather it 1s the unlikely Adams who 1s presented as receiving 
little consolation from the attempts made by Dewey and many others 
to cope with the losses accrued by modernity This ıs perhaps the best 
mdicator of Diggens's general skepticism as to the ability of pragma- 
tism to deal with the crises that modernity presents 

The last part of the book overviews the decline and revival of 
pragmatism after World War II Its success ıs linked to the nse of 
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poststructuralism even though Diggens cannot understand what all the 
"fuss ıs about" concerning poststructuralism when “[c]enturies before 
Nietzsche, New England Calvinists used the faculty of reason to criti- 
cize reason, as did the framers of the Constitution" (p 422) Rorty is 
presented as the main figure m post-war pragmatism, and Diggens won- 
ders whether philosophy came to an “end” with Rorty’s 1979 APA presi- 
dential address or “m 1788 when the American founders an- 
nounced its finite limitations in the creation of government” (p 427) 
He finds it ironic that pragmatism, “which at one time had promised to 
translate all problems of knowledge into problems of scientific investi- 
gation,” with Rorty, “ended up having literature replace science” (p 
425) In sum, neo-pragmatism 1s found to be no more successful than 
earlier forms of pragmatism in resolving the crises of modernism 

In conclusion, even though ıt admirably pursues a bold question with 
daring breadth, this book should not be taken as a sourcebook on the 
pragmatist’s positions on authority, history, knowledge, power, truth, 
and self Diggens, an intellectual historian, takes the high-road in his 
presentation by steering clear of the subtleties of technical argumenta- 
tion and moving on to the broader cultural and political dimensions of 
the ideas at hand One wonders how much his generally unsympathetic 
attitude toward pragmatism’s ability to cope with modernity would 
change with greater philosophical sophistication Nonetheless, this 
book will be of interest to anyone concerned with the interrelations 
between pragmatism, modermsm, and postmodernism Diggens’ thesis 
that “the pragmatists and poststructuralists, or at least those thinkers 
who believe they have overcome the cognitive illusions of the past by 
‘problematizing’ knowledge, are themselves under the illusion of their 
own originality, not to say profundity” (p 484) 1s provocative and 
should generate a good deal of critical attention, as should his generally 
negative assessment of the promise of pragmatism —Jeffrey R DiLeo, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


DORTER, Kenneth Form and Good «n Plato's Eleatic Dialogues The Par- 
menides, Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman Berkeley University of 
Califorma Press, 1994 x + 256 pp $45 00—lIf philosophy weaves its 
speeches by distinguishing the basic elements of human experience 
and then collecting them into significant wholes, Dorter’s wise book 
exemplifies the essential movement of philosophical thought This pol- 
ished, scholarly, insightful study explores the unity, not only of the four 
dialogues mentioned im tts title, but ın an important sense of the Pla- 
tonic corpus as a whole Dorter’s fresh defense of the unorthodox 
view that in the so-called later dialogues Plato “retamed the theory [of 
forms] m all its essentials" (p 3) constitutes an important contribution 
to Platonic studies This 15 not all The Plato that emerges from Dor- 
ter’s study ıs no longer a primitive practitioner of modern techniques 
of analysis, but a thinker who challenges all of the major alternatives 
on the contemporary philosophical scene In reacquainting us with the 
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distinctive shape of Plato's metaphysics, Dorter opens up a possibility 
that 1s scarcely acknowledged in current philosophical discourse, 
namely, that “ontological thinking may lead to moral or spiritual trans- 
formation" (p 17) His book will be of interest to anyone willing to 
entertain the idea that philosophy can improve the soul 

The Theaetetus 1s hnked dramatically and thematically with the 
Sophist and Statesman The latter two dialogues are presided over by 
the stranger from Elea, and Parmenides hovers in the background of 
the Theaetetus, hence Dorter's inclusion of the Parmenides as the first 
of four "Eleatic" dialogues The standard, “revisiomst” interpretation 
of these dialogues holds that in his later years Plato abandoned the 
theory of forms and the teleological method of hypothesis in favor of 
a theory of kinds and a value-neutral method of division — Dorter's 
response to this interpretation calls attention to a pattern of mquiry 
that can be clearly discerned only when the Eleatic dialogues are 
treated as a dramatic unit His thesis ıs that the Parmenides raises 
serious questions about the theory of forms, but that subsequent dia- 
logues “show why the theory must be espoused 1n spite of its limuta- 
tons" (p 12) Surprisingly, “the tnlogy that follows the Parmenades 
can be read as an extended application of the method of hypothesis m 
defense of the theory of forms” (p 15, emphasis added) 

Dorter’s elegant argument unfolds over four main chapters (one for 
each of the Eleatic dialogues) The Parmenides aims to provoke re- 
flection rather than to refute the theory of forms, for Parmenides em- 
phasizes that the possibility of philosophical discourse depends upon 
some such theory (135b-c) The failure of the Theaetetus’s hypothesis 
that knowledge 1s based on the perception of particulars shows that 
“the problems consequent on denying the theory of forms are even 
more problematic than those that follow from affirming their existence” 
(p 47) The Sophast sets forth a higher hypothesis that remtroduces 
the universality associated with the forms knowledge 1s rooted ın uni- 
versal kinds This hypothesis and the correlative method of division 
resolve some of the aporiae of the Theaetetus, but yield a purely techni- 
cal definition of sophistry that fails to distinguish the philosopher from 
the sophist To define the sophist as a maker of inaccurate umages 1s to 
distinguish him from the wise man, not the philosopher The solution 
subsequently offered by the still higher hypothesis of the Statesman— 
that of the mean, which imphes that value and the good are integral 
parts of reality —is nonetheless already implicit ın the stranger's re- 
peated allusions to the sophist's disordered soul, to the superior worth 
of the philosophical life, and to the limitations of the stranger's value- 
free method Still, one may question whether the Statesman offers an 
improved definition of the sophist, as Dorter seems to imply If m the 
Statesman sophists are indeed defined as “those who imitate the one 
who knows, but without the science of the mean, by which the latter 
knows what is good” (p 220), the true statesman will be a god-like 
wise man (cf 303b)—but the philosopher, who aspires to knowledge 
of the good, wil! be indistmguishable from the sophist As 1f to under- 
score this point, the stranger defines law as an image of the science of 
the mean and calls the prohibition against violating the law a “second 
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sailing” (300c)—the same term Socrates uses to describe his turn to 
the investigation of speeches in the Phaedo (99c) 

Dorter convincingly explams the method of bisective division ın the 
Statesman as a fitting means to mtroduce young mathematicians to the 
unfamihar task of making qualitative distinctions Socratic, provocative 
pedagogy, as exemplified m Parmenides’ interrogation of the young 
Socrates as well as the stranger's conversation with yet another young 
Socrates, 1s thus an essential key to the unity of the Statesman as well 
as the Eleatic dialogues as a group Dorter's appreciation of this point 
1s one of many indications that he, too, has woven his logos m accor- 
dance with the nonanthmetical mean— "the fitting, the opportune, and 
the needful, and everything settled toward the middle ground and away 
from the extremes” (Statesman 284e) —Jacob Howland, University 
of Tulsa 


Dumont, Louis German Ideology From France to Germany and Back 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1994 x +250 pp $32 50— Louis 
Dumont ıs a distinguished and versatile French social anthropologist 
His Homo Hierarchicus (1966) examined the Indian caste system, m a 
series of writings under the general title Homo Aequalıs, he has mvesti- 
gated modern European ideology, moving deftly through mtellectual 
history from Aquinas to Schiller, from Adam Smith to Thomas Mann 
German Ideology forms part of this general project, it comprises a 
number of essays, some previously published, centermg on the distinc- 
tive German understanding of the individual's relation to society 

Dumont's basic approach (spelled out more fully m Essays «n Indai- 
vidualism [University of Chicago Press, 1986]) reles on a distinction 
between “individualistic” and “holistic” ideology (‘Ideology’ ıs not a 
dismissive term for Dumont he does not treat ideas as a mere super- 
structure, but allows for their possible "truth-value" [p 34]) Individu- 
alism, which typifies modernity, includes “primacy of the relations of 
men to things (as against the relations between men), absolute distinc- 
tion between subject and object (opposed to a merely relative, fluctuat- 
ing distinction), segregation of values from facts and ideas (opposed to 
their indistinction or close association), [and] distribution of knowl- 
edge into independent, homologous, and homogeneous planes or disci- 
plines” (p 7) Above all, modernity tends to subordinate the society 
to the autonomous individual, thus, the individual ıs “seen through the 
screen of the universal," humanity as such (p 144), rather than as inte- 
grated into a particular social whole There are national variants of 
modern ideology which adapt local holistic traditions to modernity by 
combining them—2inconsistently—with individualism In practice, 
these local hybrids serve only to intensify the dominant individualism 
(p 15) 

Dumont himself is a holst Speaking of the ethnic theory of the 
nation, he wntes that “it 1s only what 1t contams of a holistic perception 
that ensures its grip on social reality, whatever systematic incoherence 
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1t also introduces" (p 11), when discussing Wilhelm von Humboldt, he 
speaks of holism as “a ray of common sense” that pierced Humboldt's 
“arrogant cloud of ideology” (p 140) Individualism “was never able 
to function without an unperceived contribution of holism to its life” 
(p 8), because “when and where individualism manages to get a grip 
on the actual, it owes ıt to its contrary" (p 11) Thus (as Dumont 
explains in Essays) anthropologists should become critically aware of 
their own individualistic milieu and the falsifications 1t 1mposes, and 
should concentrate on comparing concrete social wholes 

German Ideology 1s such a comparative effort The heart of the book 
examines the notion of Bildung, a crucial element ın the charactenstic 
German combination of “community holism + self-cultivating individu- 
alism” (p 20), through a survey of the 1deas of Humboldt and a reading 
of Goethe’s Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister, m addition to short 
studies of Troeltsch, Thomas Mann, and Karl Philipp Moritz A general 
claim is that the Reformation fostered a German interior individualism 
which left social holism intact, whereas 1n France the Revolution was 
able to give vent to mdividualism on the political level (pp 20, 194) 
The concluding chapter returns to France, where the dominant ideol- 
ogy of the left ıs unadulteratedly individualistic while the right reac- 
tively defends the repressed truth of holism (pp 208, 216) Dumont 
thus diagnoses some of “the diseases of modern politics” (p x, Hitler 
1s discussed in Essays) 

While Dumont's interpretations are rich and sensitive, 1t cannot be 
said that they demonstrate either his thesis that mdividualism 1s false 
or his thesis that mdividualism cannot be consistently combined with 
holism In fact, one must ask whether these theses are less discoveries 
of Dumont’s anthropology than they are presuppositions that underlie 
this anthropology We must also ask whether Dumont has fully worked 
out the contrast between individualism and holism as it relates to his 
own method—for despite his opposition to modern views of humanity 
as a universal, Dumont does not become a holist pure and simple, 
which would require giving up altogether the attempt to identify human 
characteristics that transcend particular social wholes In fact, Dumont 
proposes several “general law[s]” (p 1x), “general patterns” (p 21), or 
“sociological law[s]" (p 65)— notably, the notion of a cultural conatus, 
as ıt were, whereby each culture “tends to persevere in its being, 
whether by dominating other cultures or by struggling against their 
domination” (p 15) These generalizations suggest that he conceives 
of anthropology as a universalizing science (and hence—to mvoke a 
German distinchon— not only an interpretive, but an explanatory sci- 
ence) The “anthropologist’s vocation” 1s to unify diverse phenomena 
(p 110) The problem here, as Dumont notes ın passing, 15 how we 
can "acknowledge the diversity of cultures and at the same time main- 
tam the universal idea of truth-value", he suggests we need a model 
*where truth-value would figure as a 'regulative 1dea', 1n the Kantian 
sense" (p 34). But does this Kantian suggestion not put Dumont's 
concept of social science squarely 1n the Enlightenment, whose univer- 
salism he rejects time and again (for example, p 201)? Furthermore, 
it is unclear how there can be purely holistic grounds for Dumont's 
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occasional normative statements—for example, “we must fight all 
clams to tyranny, be they external or internal” (p 231, cf p 24) 

When it comes to analyzing others’ ideas, Dumont generally uses the 
categories of holism and individualism subtly and mgeniously (though 
there are exceptions, such as the trte statement that “Americans are 
deeply mdividualstc For them [society] 1s definitely an aggregate of 
individuals" [p 142]. The heuristic value of Dumont's categories 1s 
clear, readers will think of many cases where they can be related frut- 
fully to a thinker whom he does not discuss (eg Heidegger) Is Du- 
mont willing, however, to move beyond these categories at the point 
where they exhaust their usefulness? All too late in the book, Dumont 
states rather disarmingly that "the opposition between individualism 
and holism 1s im all rigor mapplicable to Germany" (p 194) This would 
be an opportunity to develop more refined concepts, perhaps in dia- 
logue with the German thinkers Dumont discusses, but the overall mes- 
sage of the book remains that German thought 1s merely a “mixed up, 
confused" blend of hus two categones (p 25) 

Dumont's work deserves a place in the mportant contemporary dis- 
cussion of the character of modernity However, this book's silence 
on questions such as the ones I have raised will make ıt somewhat 
frustrating for the philosophical reader — Richard Polt, Xavier Unwer- 
sy, Cincinnati 


EVERSON, Stephen, ed Language Companions to Ancient Thought, vol 3 
Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1994 vu + 280 pp Cloth, 
$64 95, paper, $19 95—If ever a case 1s to be made that ancient philoso- 
phy 1s Just an early species of analytic philosophy, this is the volume 
to doit Everson has assembled eleven essays, mostly by Oxford schol- 
ars, that range widely over ancient theories of language from Parmen- 
ides to Augustine Some of the essays will prove more useful to ad- 
vanced scholars, others to students and nonspecialists The quality of 
the essays, ın every case, 1s extremely high 

The individual contributions are unified by a commitment to under- 
standing ancient theories of language in the light of analytic philosophy 
The pages of this volume are full of contemporary references Before 
leaving the first page of Everson’s introduction the reader will encoun- 
ter Davidson and Dummett, these references reach their zenith when 
David Charles, 1n his essay on Anstotle’s theory of names and natural 
kinds, introduces “the new Oxford Fregeans” (p 64) Indeed, it 15 not 
an exaggeration to say that readers of this volume will learn more about 
Frege than about most ancient philosophers 

Perhaps this 1s not entirely a bad thing Everson’s essay on Epicurus, 
for mstance, begins with five whole pages on Frege and Dummett, 
which will no doubt strike many readers as excessive However, by the 
end of this essay ıt becomes clear that we cannot interpret Epicurean 
accounts of language without having a clear grasp of the relationship 
between theories of language and theories of understanding, and there 
1s no better way to get at these issues than by way of Frege and Dum- 
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mett Still, I think even committed analytic philosophers will often 
have the sense that too much of thus century 1s being read back into 
ancient thought—as, for mstance, when David Gldden claims that 
“something simular" to the Kripke-Wittgenstem rule-following skeptü- 
cism “was already discerned by Sextus" (p 147). (Glidden goes even 
farther, m fact, and speculates that Wittgenstein was aware of this smi- 
larity, that seems particularly umplausible since ıt 1s generally thought 
that this skepticism is Kripke’s own invention, not a view Wittgenstein 
himself held.) It often seems as 1f the project is to demonstrate how 
interesting ancient philosophy 1s by showing how like contemporary 
philosophy it 15—2 curious and seemingly unnecessary strategy, given 
the high prestige ancient philosophy currently enjoys m Anglo-Amen- 
can philosophy 

Hand m hand with this tendency toward precursorism goes a ten- 
dency toward placing questions about language and meanmg at the 
heart of ancient debates Sometimes this seems overstated Charles, 
for instance, takes Anstotle to have advanced a metaphysics in order 
to justify a semantic theory “his metaphysical account 1s one part of 
his attempt to vindicate his assumption that basic names signify kinds 
im nature” (p 69) It 1s this semantic theory which, ın turn, renders 
global skepticism incoherent (p 70) However, not all the contnbu- 
tions take such a linguistic turn Most notable in this respect is Michael 
Frede’s essay on Stoic lekta (entities roughly akin to propositions). 
Frede makes the argument (which in the context of this volume 
amounts to apostasy) that the notion of a lekton was originally meta- 
physical, and gets applied to language and meaning only secondarily 
(pp 113-14). 

Like previous volumes 1n this series, the essays give weight to later 
ancient thought, particularly Hellenistic philosophy The volume 1s 
consequently rather thin in its coverage of earlier thinkers there are 
no essays devoted to Socrates or the pre-Socratics, and only one on 
Aristotle There are two essays on Plato one by David Bostock on 
the connection between the Forms and language, and one by Bernard 
Williams on the Cratylus The latter, however, hke Christopher Kır- 
wan’s article on Augustine, has been published elsewhere (facts that 
the volume neglects to note) Still, these shortcomings m coverage are 
compensated for by strengths elsewhere im addition to the essays al- 
ready mentioned, there are chapters by David Blank on Hellenistic 
grammarians, R. J Hankinson on Galen, and Lesley Brown on the verb 
‘to be’ in Greek philosophy There 1s also an extensive annotated bibh- 
ography In all, there 1s much to be learned from the volume — Robert 
Pasnau, St Joseph's University 


FELT, James W Making Sense of Your Freedom Philosophy for the Per- 
plexed Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1994 x1 + 110 pp Cloth, 
$28 95, paper $8 95—Felt, a philosophy professor at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, has helpfully expounded the freedom-determmism discussion 
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m a popular, understandable manner Although he admuts that there 
are no knock-down arguments against determinism (the doctrine that 
whatever happens could not have been otherwise), belief in freedom 1s 
the more plausible, sensible perspective Felt presents the basic argu- 
ments defending the related concepts of determmism, compatibilism, 
and fatalism and (I beheve) successfully refutes them Felt also dis- 
cusses concepts of temporality, causality, and the problem of evil as 
they relate to freedom 

Freedom 1s not simply, as Locke supposed, the ability to carry out 
one’s own choices (what Felt calls “external freedom”), after all, utterly 
bramwashed persons can carry out what they choose Rather, freedom 
is found in the choosing itself (“internal freedom”)—an ability to 
choose otherwise, without compulsion (Felt’s defense of freedom and 
“becoming” parallels that of Henn Bergson ) 

Felt considers mternal freedom self-evident, and thus it cannot be 
strictly demonstrated. The presumption of freedom ıs justified by our 
feeling free to make decisions as well as by our belief in personal and 
moral responsibility In some ways, however, determinism may prima 
facwe seem credible given certam phenomena such as the power of 
motives or the influence of character upon choices (psychological de- 
terminism), physical puts lıke genetic coding (physical determinism), 
and the meluctable conclusions of logic (logical determmism) When 
examined in greater detail, however, these factors are not a sufficient 
reason to believe a person could not have chosen differently For ex- 
ample, which comes first—character or choices? It begs the question, 
Felt argues, to assume that character determimes our choices when 
character 1s shaped largely by our choices Furthermore, although de- 
termumusts are correct to link character or motives with decisions, they 
are wrong to think that the regularity or predictability of behavior 1s 
due only to necessity or that motives compel choices So while decr- 
sions may be enabled by motives, they are not necessitated by them 

Determinism seems to assert without argument a mechanistic view 
of human beings, speaking only 1n terms of cause and effect, but Felt 
believes this 1s too narrow a view of causality He wonders why the 
language of agency should be excluded from the determumist’s consider- 
ation Agency 1s the process of deliberative, uncompelled personal 
action that actualizes potentiality The buck stops with the agent, and 
there 1s no reason to look further than the agent to account for an 
ultimate reason for an action (Felt points out that determmusts tend 
to present a false dilemma of choices/events either bemg rigidly deter- 
mined or else utterly random But personal agency offers a third alter- 
native ) 

Furthermore, taking a particular view of time may elucidate the plau- 
sibility of freedom and agency, Felt argues So he nicely parallels “hved 
time” and agency "Lived time”—the time of persons—1s experiential, 
heterogeneous, and qualitative whereas “clock time"—the time of ma- 
chmes—ıs indefinitely divisible, homogeneous, and quantitative The 
former 1s relational, the latter 1s an abstraction So when causality 1s 
spoken of as a mechanuzed abstraction, 1t tends to be cast m determin- 
istic language, utilizing the language of “lived time” helps render plausi- 
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ble the concept of agency (by which the vagueness of the future 1s 
turned mto actuality in the present) 

Despite my disagreement with Felt's rejection of a possible-worlds 
ontology (which he wrongly 1mplicates as mmimizing human freedom), 
Felt has written a fine primer on freedom “for the perplexed "— Paul 
Copan, Hartland, Wisconsin 


FOGELIN, Robert J Pyrrhonian Reflections on Knowledge and Justification 
New York Oxford University Press, 1994 xm+238pp $3800—This 
is not a work of historical scholarship, but a provocative attempt to 
apply ancient Pyrrhonism and the later Wittgenstein to the problems of 
contemporary analytic epistemology 

The work's first half advances a criterion for knowledge that 1s a 
hybrid between internalist and externalist approaches mternalist in 
that the believer must conduct himself in an epistemically responsible 
way, externalist m that the believer’s grounds must guarantee the truth 
of his belief, although he need not know that his grounds do so (Thus 
latter requirement 1s akın to Dretske’s conclusive reasons approach, a 
point I shall return to) By way of supporting his own view, Fogelin 
turns to criticize rival approaches fourth-clause theones, reliabilism, 
and subjunctive views of the Dretske-Nozick type His method here 
will frustrate readers who expect to see candidate theories given a 
detailed and ngorous development, and then painstakingly assessed m 
the hight of various counterexamples Fogelin prefers to take a broader 
view, looking at the general motivation behind a theory and the ways 
in which his approach can better account for those motivations I 
suspect that readers already conversant with these topics will find httle 
of interest 1n this part of the book 

Fogelin spends surprisingly little tıme developing his hybrid account 
Indeed, one gets the sense that the work’s first half serves merely to 
set the table for the second part, where Fogelin turns, theory of knowl- 
edge 1n hand, to ask whether anyone can actually have such knowledge 
Fogelm's targets here are Chisholm's foundationalism and two vaneties 
of coherentism (BonJour's and Davidson's) What he finds 1s that none 
of them are successful in evading skepticism —that 1s, they “come no- 
where near" showing that all skeptical possibilities are false (p 194) 
These results are ın one respect interesting, masmuch as Fogelm re- 
peatedly finds his targets purporting to refute skepticism while at the 
same time 1ilhcitly assuming that skepticism 1s false Yet Fogelin goes 
too far, I beheve, m suggesting that these findings refute the theories 
he considers For even if neither foundationalism nor coherentism 
offers a solution to skepticism, there 1s still reason to argue over which 
one, 1f either, correctly describes the structure of our Justificatory 
practices 

Fogelin concludes that there 1s no absolute refutation of skepticism 
Ironically, however, after criticizing others for presupposing that skep- 
ticism 1s false, Fogelin himself embraces a Wittgenstemian account on 
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which ıt would be the worst kind of absurdity to claim, for instance, 
that I do not know this is a hand (p. 201) On Fogelin’s account we do 
have knowledge, insofar as we have true behefs that are supported by 
grounds that are, when Judged by common standards, adequate How- 
ever, there will always be stricter standards, 1n particular the standards 
of philosophy, and “if we press for Justification we quickly become 
aware that none is forthcommg” (p 195) In this way skepticism can 
never be refuted absolutely, but only relative to a certain level of scru- 
tiny. “Knowledge claims are always made within restricted frame- 
works” (p. 203). 

It ıs not as clear as ıt should be how this approach differs from 
Dretske/Nozick style counterfactual theories. These theones agree that 
we can never rule out all skeptical possibilities, and such theones might 
well concede that context determmes which possibilities are relevant — 
that 1s, which must be ruled out for the sake of knowledge (For an 
impressive recent effort to blend Nozick's counterfactual approach 
with a contextualist reply to skepticism, see Kerth DeRose, "Solving the 
Skeptical Problem,” Philosophical Review 104 [1995]. 1-52) Fogelin 
criticizes such accounts for attempting to explam this notion of rele- 
vance m terms of counterfactuals and possible worlds semantics (pp 
66—78) What he instead offers 1s a story about our ordinary forms of 
life, combined with a Gricean account of conversational mmplicature. 
Fogelin never makes ıt clear whether this constitutes a genumely new 
approach or a novel perspective on familar findmgs The Pyrrhoman 
theme adds a further, particularly mteresting perspective, and consti- 
tutes a plausible attempt to work out the Pyrrhonist skeptical position 
along the lines suggested by Michael Frede It 1s these novel perspec- 
tives that make the book interesting and provocative —Robert Pasnau, 
St Joseph's Unwersity 


FonTIN, Ernest L , GUNN, Roland, and Kres, Douglas, eds Augustine Polit- 
cal Writings Translated by Douglas Kries and Michael W Tkacz, with 
an introduction by Ernest L Fortin Indianapolis Hackett, 1994 xxi 
+ 262 pp. Cloth, $29 95, paper, $9 95—This modest volume provides 
an abndgement of the Cıty of God and a small (inevitably arbitrary) 
selection of other passages relating to political affairs, broadly con- 
ceived It has a twenty-page introduction by Ernest L. Fortin, and there 
are brief introductions to specific sections The bulk ıs taken up with 
the City of God By mcluding chapters from each book, the editors 
avoid the danger of distorting the theological shape of the work by 
over-concentrating on the overtly political passages of book 19 m par- 
ticular That ıs mportant This very comprehensiveness, however, 
leads one to ask whether 1t would not be better to let students loose on 
the whole text, for any selection will entail some significant omissions 

The City of God 1s supplemented by short sections on topics mnclud- 
ing “The Compatibility of Christianity and Politics,” “War,” “The Use 
of Persecution,” and “The Status of Women” The selections here are 
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sufficiently long to give an idea of their context In particular, it 1s 
good to be provided with enough of Against Faustus the Manichaean 
22 to see clearly that Augustine was not writing "Just war theory" 
as such 

Translating Augustine’s elaborately crafted Latin into contemporary En- 
ghsh ıs not easy The translators “attempt to preserve both the literal 
meaning of the texts and the vigour of Augustine’s style" (p xxu). How- 
ever, their preference for using virtual transhterations where possible (for 
instance, “religious pauper” for pauper religiosus) produces a translation 
that can be stilted and occasionally misleads They are nght to simplify 
Augustine’s often complex syntax, but sometimes they fail to unravel the 
structure of a sentence with sufficient accuracy The result js usually 
workmanhke (1f not flawless), but ıt rarely approaches the high standards 
of clarity and readability set by Henry Bettenson’s Penguin translation of 
the City of God. The average reader would benefit from more historical 
guidance than the editors’ very light annotation affords, and several Bibli- 
cal quotations are not noted 

Fortin’s introduction argues that Augustine faced a twofold problem 
he needed both to show that a Chnstian could be patriotic and that 
integration into civil society would not destroy Christianity. He insisted 
therefore that Christian ethics elevated “patriotism to the level of a 
religious duty" (p. xvi) At the same time, however, the goals of civic 
hfe are relativised: Augustine displays “a lack of interest ın politics” (p 
vi) The reason for this ıs his realization that there can be neither 
perfect justice nor perfect peace in this hfe It 1s mmportant to contrast, 
as Fortin does, Augustine’s realism and political detachment with Oro- 
sius' or Eusebius’ optimism. However, a distinction is needed between 
a lack of interest m high political theory ("What 1s the best constitu- 
tion?”) and a lack of engagement with politics as such For Augustine, 
the structures of civic society, ın particular its laws, were to be used 
in the service of God and the Church The exchange of letters between 
him and Nectarius, a pagan (part of Letter 91 1s included here) reveals 
that the Christian bishop of Calama took the initiative m enforcing 
imperial legislation against the pagan roters of Calama, and that the 
immediate response of their patron Nectarius was to appeal to Au- 
gustine, another Chnstian bishop, to mtervene to mitigate a secular 
punishment The neat modern categories of "Church" and "State," of 
"sacred" and "secular," of “religion” and “politics,” are anachronistic 
Fortin’s readiness to slip between the history of theology (Augustine's 
views) and theological ethics (hus own views) 1s therefore somewhat 
questionable —Margaret Atkins, Kirkby Lonsdale, England 


GILL, Mary Louise and LENNOX, James G eds Self-Motion from Anstotle to 
Newton Princeton Pnnceton University Press, 1994 xxi + 367 pp 
$45 00—Etienne Gilson once observed that Aristotle never had a no- 
tion of “life” for, 1f he was not a mechanist, still less was he a vitalist 
Gilson's pomt was, of course, that Aristotle did not consider life to be 
some sort of internal force, nor was he prepared to reduce life to me- 
chanical motions Aristotle avoided both the vitalist and mechanist 
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extremes m his distinctive conception of life as the proper activity of 
those things which have within themselves a principle of their own 
movement Few concepts are more central to Aristotle’s understanding 
of the cosmos than self-motion and few are more difficult to grasp 
Certainly, this idea has a very long history associated with the develop- 
ment of biology within the Anstotelhan tradition as well as with the 
study of physical motion 1n general Further, this distinction between 
the moving and the self-moving has played an mportant role m the 
development of natural theology among Christian and Islamic thinkers 
of the Middle Ages Clearly, this 1s an 1dea deserving close study both 
m the works of Anstotle as well as m the tradition to which those 
works gave rise In this context, the essays collected by Gill and Len- 
nox are a most welcome contribution to research on the Anstotelian 
tradition 

This collection has 1ts origins in a conference devoted to the history 
of the 1dea of self-motion held at the University of Pittsburgh m 1990 
Many of the papers presented at this conference turned out to be re- 
sponses to David Furley’s well-known article “Self-Movers” which 1s, 
therefore, reprinted as the openmg piece in the first part of this volume 
Furley examunes Aristotle’s commitment to self-motion and, while lo- 
cating some apparent inconsistencies in the text, he concludes that 
Aristotle does defend the reality of self-motion Furley attempts to 
characterize an animal’s self-motion as the pursuit of objects m its envi- 
ronment under certain descriphons In "Anstotle on Self-Motion,” 
Mary L Gill extends Furley’s characterization to the most basic organic 
operations and discusses these m the context of a general account of 
active and passive potencies Cynthia A Freeland departs from Fur- 
ley’s intentionality description of anımal self-motion and defends a 
more objective teleological description In her “Aristotle on Percep- 
tion, Appetition, and Self-Motion,” she argues that animal motions 
which may seem open to mechanistic explanation actually exhibit ob- 
Jective goal-directedness Susan Sauvé Meyer, 1n “Self-Movement and 
External Causation,” addresses the possibility of self-motion by distin- 
guishing between accidental external causes of motion and intrinsic 
causes These discussions are extended to rational self-motion by 
Christopher Shields, in “Mind and Motion ın Aristotle,” and Michael 
Wedin, m “Aristotle on the Mind’s Self-Motion ” Aryeh Kosman’s “Arıs- 
totle’s Prime Mover" and Lindsay Judson's “Heavenly Motion and the 
Unmoved Mover” discuss the question of whether the Prime Mover 
represents the paradigmatic self-mover 

The second part of the book treats self-motion m the tradition In 
“Self-Motion ın Stoic Philosophy,” David E. Hahm analyzes the Stoic 
characterization of manımate objects as self-movers Peter King, m 
“Duns Scotus on the Reality of Self-Change,” argues that Duns Scotus 
defended the possibility of physical self-motion occurring apart from 
intentional acts, while Calvin Normore’s “Ockham, Self-Motion and the 
Will” studies Ockham’s rejection of this view The essay “Natural Mo- 
tion and Its Causes Newton on the ‘Vis Insita’ of Bodies” by J E 
McGuire treats the historically important notion of vs insita m the 
context of Newton’s connection with the Anstotelian tradition 
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The value of this collection goes beyond its m-depth investigation of 
self-motion It 1s also one of the few collections of recent discussions 
on an Aristotelian theme to seriously address the medieval and early 
modern traditions Even so, two thirds of the essays still concern the 
text of Aristotle alone and the few essays devoted to the tradition cover 
only a small portion of ıt Nonetheless, the papers on Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, and Newton are a welcome addition to the collection Ars- 
totle studies would benefit from more such attention to the tradition — 
Michael W Tkacz, Gonzaga Unwersity 


GoEHR, Lydia The Imaginary Museum of Musical Works Oxford Oxford 
University Press, 1994 vu + 314 pp 1995—In her book, Goehr de- 
fends two claims which surely generate controversy She argues that 
for several reasons, no analytic method for defining musical works 1s 
viable, and no musical works existed before circa 1800 (nor outside of 
the European musical practice) For Goehr, analysis fails m the at- 
tempt to capture the pure ontological character of musical works, to 
account for their mode of existence in terms of abstracta or relata, or 
to discover their alleged ahistorical identity conditions The main rea- 
son most analyses fail, according to Goehr, 1s because the development 
of a coherent ontological theory 1s accomplished at the expense of 
accommodating our precritical intuitions She argues that neither Nel- 
son Goodman's extentionalist account nor Jerrold Levinson’s intention- 
alist account successfully establish an equilibrium between theory and 
practice— between what can be logically and clearly stated about musi- 
cal works and what is actually thought about them The failure to 
establish such an equilibrium derives from the 1mpossibility of analytic 
philosophers to offer clear grounds for resolving whether any given 
purported condition for the identity of a musical work marks something 
essential to the musical work’s existence (p 85) For example, Levin- 
son’s desideratum that aesthetic qualities are essential properties of 
musical works is countered by Goodman’s claim that aesthetic qualities 
merely refer to the evaluative qualities of musical works and not to the 
identity of musical works Such a dispute, Goehr argues, 1s irre- 
solvable 

Goehr also notes that not only do analytic theonsts question sets of 
identity conditions, but counter-examples are also mentioned, such as 
Paul Ziffs use of Tartim’s "Devil's Thrill Sonata” to challenge Good- 
man’s syntactic and semantic requirements Most (1f not all) counter- 
examples derive from early music, avant-garde music, Jazz or non-West- 
ern music, which, according to Goehr, reveal something about the lim- 
its of analysis and the essential historicity of musical works Analysis 
can only stipulate paradigmatic cases of musical works Goehr, alterna- 
tively, thinks that her historical theory not only explains why Beetho- 
ven's works are paradigmatic musical works but also why his works 
only existed after circa 1800, something she ams to accomplish by 
tracing the origin of and the threads binding our conception of musical 
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works Throughout most of her book, Goehr outlines a genealogy of 
the work-concept from antiquity to 1800 and from Beethoven to John 
Cage's intended rejection of the work-concept, where the work-concept 
consists of taking a musical work to exist in toto independently of 
performances and to be something by which performances can be per- 
fect comphances The work-concept, she argues, emerged from and 
regulates classical musical practice, and she defends her claim that a 
significant yet vague set of commonalities exists between nmeteenth- 
century and present thoughts about music but not between present and 
pre-1800 thoughts about music by maintaming that the work-concept, 
being an open-concept, only gamed its identity when a pattern of cer- 
tain beliefs and attitudes regarding the reception, the origi, the perfor- 
mance, and the value of musical works matured In essence, the work- 
concept crystallized under what she calls “the separability principle," 
which refers to the multifarious emancipations of instrumental music 
and the correlations drawn between musical works existing in 1magi- 
nary museums and plastic arts existing ın physical museums Before 
1800, instrumental music had only extra-musical value and was thought 
to exist only during performances and thus ephemerally 

In response to the worry about whether her investigation is suffi- 
ciently philosophical, since her text extensively focuses upon empirical 
evidence such as dates, assorted musical treatises, autobiographies of 
compositional activities and so on, Goehr states that “one should not 
assume that if a given understanding 1s pre-critical on a purely ontologr- 
cal level, ıt 1s pre-critical on all levels On any other level, [her investi- 
gation] shows itself to be as critical as any understanding can be" 
(p 81) In short, Goehr holds that she establishes an equilibrium be- 
tween theory and practice and that this 1s as far as any understanding 
of musical works can and should go, even 1f 1t compromises simplicity, 
coherency, or another logical criterion Nonetheless, one might ques- 
tion whether Goehr makes a defensible stipulation m assuming that the 
historical work-concept she develops sufficiently explains the nature of 
musical works For even though individual musical works cannot exist 
outside of a musical practice, arguably, concepts about the mdividua- 
tion of any musical work cannot be determined outside of philosophical 
theorizing Indeed, Goehr sometimes seems to assume that a sufficient, 
packaged conception of musical works exists 1n musical practice and 
sometimes understates the mutual dependency between theorizing and 
conceptualizing Hence, m the end, it may be that Goehr's attempt to 
construct a philosophical theory about musical works which murrors 
musical practice in fact involves an attempt to revise the ordinary con- 
ception of them — Roosevelt Porter, University of Kansas 


GoMEZ-LoBO, Alfonso The Foundations of Socratic Ethics Translated by 
Gomez-Lobo Indianapolis Hackett, 1994 v + 149 pp $2995— 
Alfonso Gomez-Lobo attempts to discover the foundations of “the spe- 
cifically Socratic system of Ethics” (p 111) m the early dialogues, by 
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analyzing the relation between happiness and the moral virtues He 
argues clearly, m the analytic style of Vlastos, that these foundations 
consist in two principles (1) A choice 1s rational if and only if 1t is a 
choice of what 1s best for the agent, and (2) Something 1s good for an 
agent if and only if ıt 15 morally nght Put differently, the cornerstone 
of Socratic ethics 1s the self-interested concern for happiness (that 1s, 
one's own good), but this very concern requires that we act m accor- 
dance with what 1s Just and noble (that 1s, the moral good) The 1den- 
tity of one's own good with the moral good 1s the basis for specific 
Socratic maxims, such as the claim that 1t 1s better to suffer mjustice 
than to commut it 

Gomez-Lobo first considers whether 1t 1s legitimate to attribute moral 
knowledge to Socrates, since he seems to profess ignorance By exam- 
ining the different kinds of knowledge that Socrates disavows in the 
Apology, and the different senses of Socratic irony, the author con- 
cludes that Socrates does believe himself to possess moral knowledge 
His ironic disavowal 1s simply meant to mdicate that this knowledge 1s 
open to revision (p 32) The author continues to examine the Apology 
m the second chapter, ın order to show what Socratic ethics 1s not a 
divine command theory, or a deontological ethics It cannot be the 
former, since, despite Socrates’ daimon, there 1s an objective order 
higher than the divine will Nor can it be the latter, smce, according 
to the principal thesis of the Apology, the exercise of Justice 1s a funda- 
mental good for oneself 

In the third chapter, Gomez-Lobo discusses Socrates’ decision not to 
flee Athens, as presented ın the Crito This decision ıs not made on a 
consequentialist basis, that 1s, because disobedience to the laws will 
destroy the city Rather, the decision ıs made because it 1s just to 
uphold the tacit contract of the city to obey the just laws from which 
one benefits, or in the event of unjust laws, to persuade the city to 
change them, or simply to leave Thuis just obedience, however, 1s in 
Socrates’ interest, since 1t 1s better to suffer death than to commut the 
injustice of brealang thus contract 

In the final two chapters, Gomez-Lobo considers the Gorgias m order 
to establish two fundamental points Furst, Socrates shows that one's 
own good coincides almost completely with the moral good, since the 
utility of even nonmoral goods, for example, wealth, depends on the 
possession of moral excellence (p 87) Second, the 1dentity of one's 
own good with the moral good 1s given a “metaphysical foundation” 
(p 109) Socrates argues, by analogy to the arts, and by a general 
interpretation of nature as being-well-ordered (kosmon), that the natu- 
ral goodness of the soul 1s being well-ordered Self-control (sophro- 
sune) ıs this order, and the unity of all other moral excellences Thus 
Socrates provides us with a solution to the contemporary philosophical 
concern for reasons to be moral, since, “1f the good and the right com- 
cide, then it 1s always in one’s self-interest to do the nght thmg" 
(p 116) 

A bnief criticism Even these early dialogues seem to imply dramati- 
cally, by the example of Socrates’ philosophical activity, a pomt made 
explicitly in the Republ the assimilation of the just life to the 
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philosophic life Even if these are not identical, however, the author 
leaves undiscussed whether or how the self-knowledge of the philoso- 
pher ıs ingredient to the best hfe This criticism aside, much will be of 
interest to scholars and begmners m this clear and well-argued book — 
Kenneth Turnbull, The Pennsylvanaa State University 


GREEN, Kenneth Hart Jew and Philosopher The Return to Maamonides wn 
the Jewish Thought of Leo Strauss Albany State University of New 
York Press, 1993 xiv + 278 pp $18 95— This may be the first truly 
competent, single author, book-length study of the thought of Leo 
Strauss The entire book shows that Strauss's Jewish writings were 
not merely peripheral to his thought as a whole, determined by purely 
personal experience, but were rather “a central pillar of his entire 
thought” (p xi) Particularly valuable 1s the careful way Green takes 
us through, not only Spinoza’s Critique of Religion, but also those 
untranslated early works of Strauss, from 1924 to 1928, where some of 
his major positions can be seen to be in formation Each work 1s 
explicated in its own terms without bringing in the qualifications 
Strauss’s later thought would entail, so that a very clear picture of what 
he found especially convincing at each stage emerges Thus 1s the first 
published speculation on the stages of Strauss’s thought that I, for one, 
have been able to take seriously The book 1s very fully referenced and 
annotated much of the now extensive scholarly literature on Strauss 
1s reviewed in the notes, for example, judicious comments on those 
who overexaggerate the influence of Nietzsche on Strauss 

The first three chapters are entitled (1) “ ‘In the Grip of the Theologi- 
cal-Political Predicament’ The Crisis of Reason and Revelation in Mod- 
em Jewish Philosophy,” (2) “Is a ‘Return’ to Maimonides Possible? The 
Obstacles and Their Surmounting,” (3) “The Gradual Awakening The 
‘Pre-Maimonidean’ Strauss” They describe how the predicaments of 
modern, nonorthodox, faintly beheving Jews who had tied their hopes 
to Spinozistic modern rationalism and the modern hberahsm it sup- 
ported led Strauss to inquire into the adequacy of modern rationalism 
in particular and rationalism in general vis-à-vis revelation He con- 
cluded that Spinoza’s “demonstrations” succeeded only by negatively 
begging the fundamental question Is revelation possible”, and, most 
importantly, that revelation and reason, revealed theology and philoso- 
phy, are mutually irrefutable He began to inquire into the possibility of 
adhenng both to Jewish revelation and to rational philosophy through a 
return to Maimonides The first sentence of Strauss's Philosophy and 
Law reads, “According to Hermann Cohen, Maimonides 1s ‘the classic 
of rationalism’ ın Judaism” Further, “Marmonides’s rationalism 1s the 
truly natural model, the standard, carefully to be protected from any 
adulteration, and therewith the stumbling block on which modern ratio- 
nahsm comes to fall" The foundation of Maimonides’ rationalism 1s 
classical Platonic-Aristotelian rationalism, or, as Strauss and Green 
come to call it, “Platonic political philosophy” Both in print and in 
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conversation Strauss liked to recall how things opened up for him when 
he first read in Avicenna that “the treatment of prophecy and the Divine 
law 1s contained ın the Laws [of Plato]" that statement also serves 
as the epigraph to his last book 

The following two chapters, (4) “Maimonides as Philosophical Theo- 
logan Strauss's Turn to Medieval Jewish Theology," and (5) “Maimon- 
ides as Platonic Philosopher-Statesman Strauss’s Argument for the 
Necessarily Political Basis for the Jewish Philosophic Life," show, ac- 
cording to Green, how Maimonides's prophetology was understood by 
Strauss to provide us with a view of human perfection that reconciles 
reason and revelation The mutual irrefutability problem m Mamon- 
ides assumes the form of a cosmological opposition eternity or cre- 
ation? Philosophy and science’s failure to “demonstrate” 1ts fundamen- 
tal hypothesis require that ıt remam open to the fundamental 
alternative Since the cosmological question remains open, Maimon- 
ides can utilize both traditions m his treatments of the fundamental 
human problems of morality, religion, and politics The prophet, who 
not mcidentally 1s also “philosopher-king,” becomes paradigmatic for 
the best way of life for man Those capable of ıt are obliged by Scrip- 
ture to perfect their intellects, that 1s, they are divinely ordained to Jom 
in the quest for knowledge of the whole and to pursue a life of virtue, 
that 1s, to philosophize They receive divine illumination of rational 
truths the unaided human reason could not attain their heightened 
powers of imagination (subordimate to and in cooperation with their 
intellects) allow them to present convincing imaginative versions of 
recondite rational truths to the larger society ın the form of divine law 
The more a society’s political order and the moral opinions governing 
1t adhere to the “truth and justice apprehended m illumination by the 
prophet who gave it its law,” the better ıt 1s (p 40) 

The sixth and seventh chapters, “Maimonides as Esoteric Wniter 
Strauss’s Rediscovery of the Philosophers’ Categorical Imperative m 
Maimonides’ Guide” and “Conclusion Maimonides and Strauss,” show 
how Strauss, still philosophizing as and m the guise of a historian of 
philosophy, does not deny but calls mto question all the foregoing con- 
clusions They deal with why he thought that these fundamental “com- 
mitments,” while able to cooperate on one level, are most adequately 
understood when their separateness 1s preserved “m full consciousness 
of the contradictions between them" (p 136) The cognitive status of 
Strauss's thoughts on these matters is shown to be that of opinion, 
not unevident, but well-grounded opinion — Laurence Berns, St John's 
College, Annapolis 


Hupson, Hud  Kant's Compatibiltsm Ithaca Cornell University Press, 
1994 xı + 196 pp $32 50— Hudson presents a lucid, thoughtful, and 
convincing account of how Kant’s belief m causal determinism 1s com- 
patible with his beef m human free will Hudson's book ıs divided 
into five largely self contamed chapters, the first of which clearly sets 
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forth the apparent conflict The second chapter 1s the heart of the 
book and 1s also where Hudson 1s at his best Hudson brings Kant mto 
contemporary philosophy of mund in the third chapter. The fourth 
chapter, which is the least crucial for an appreciation of Hudson's cen- 
tral thesis, reconstructs Kant's argument for causal determmism Hud- 
son concludes with an account of Kant's theory of free will, an account 
which is surprisingly unsatisfactory m comparison to the rest of 
the work 

The second chapter begins with an mvestigation into the precritical 
Kant Hudson shows the contrast between internal and external deter- 
mination at work m Kant even before the distinction between things m 
themselves and appearances is made ın the Third Antinomy Hudson 
goes on to dismiss Allen Wood’s ontological or two-worlds interpreta- 
tion of this most famous of Kantian distinctions Hudson then endorses 
an epistemological or two-descripüons interpretation, however, he 
shows that this interpretation need not result m the incompatibilism 
that Lewis White Beck believes would ensue Hudson does this by 
pointing out that “there are ways to make a difference to the uniformity 
of nature that are not tantamount to violating the uniformity of nature" 
(p 33) Consequently, he avoids Beck’s need to collapse the distinction 
between constitutive categories and regulative Ideas Hudson’s central 
point 1s that although natural events that are human actions may be 
described ın two irreducible ways, these descriptions are compatible — 
despite referring to the identical event/action Hudson contrasts pro- 
attitude, propositional determination (drawing from Donald Davidson), 
which 1s necessary but not sufficient for 1ts correspondmg action, with 
causal determination, which 1s both necessary and sufficient In the 
language of the third Critique, human actions are distinct from natural 
events m that they admit of teleological as well as empirical de- 
scriptions 

The mam point of the third chapter is that causal determinism 1s 
compatible with the ability to do otherwise Hudson shows this 
through a critical evaluation of an argument for mcompatibilism drawn 
from Peter van Inwagen Hudson puts forth two possible positions a 
compatibilist may justifiably maintain an agent doing otherwise would 
result in either the past being different than ıt was or the laws of nature 
bemg different than they are Having surmounted this difficulty, Hud- 
son goes on m chapter four to give his own reconstruction of Kant's 
argument for causal determmism Because this reconstruction 1s too 
technical to do 1t justice here, suffice 1t to say that 1t 1s both careful 
and penetrating 

The fifth chapter addresses two related issues First, Hudson evalu- 
ates the ımputabılıty problem if (as Kant seems to maintain) freedom 
1s sufficient for moral goodness, then no evil act would ever be free 
Hudson combats this problem by focusing on the Wille/Wallkur distinc- 
tion This leads to the second issue, where Hudson investigates Kant's 
reciprocity thesis of freedom and morality In short, Hudson argues 
that Kant can be rescued from the imputability problem only by subdi- 
viding Walle mto pure practical reason and empirical practical reason 
This distinction seems both unnecessary and misguided, as evidenced 
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by Hudson's strange admission of something so apparently anti-Kantian 
as freedom as heteronomy (that 1s, empirical practical reason) On this 
point, 1t may be worth while to look more closely at the commentators 
Hudson dismisses (Silber, Allison, Wood, Meerbote) In my opmuon, 
Hudson does not make enough of the fact that ends reasoning 1s the 
condition for the possibility of any heteronomous means reasoning 
Nevertheless, despite the faults I find in the final chapter, I believe 
Hudson's book as a whole to be a valuable and original contribution, 
both to contemporary Kant scholarship and to current debates on com- 
patibiism —Joo Heung Lee, Penn State Umversity 


KEL, Geert Kritik des Naturalismus | Quellen und Studien zur Philosophie, 
Band 34 Berhn W de Gruyter, 1993 vu + 430 pp 188,00 DM —In 
his initial dissertation (1991) the author asked the question of “naturali- 
zibility” of self-conscience, ın the following book he has already criti- 
cized “naturalism” as a defect idiom He takes language (the cognitive 
function of metaphors) as a tool of his critical strategy He refers to 
the paradox of the anthropomorphic understanding of nature and the 
physiomorphic self-understanding of man There are three mam parts 
in the book Furst, various naturalist strategies, starting with American 
Naturalism, are exposed Human language has been charactenzed as 
an unconventional means of description of natural and factual contents 
(“naturliche Sachverhalte,” p 83) Three areas, or “paradigms,” have 
been found exemplary for the “naturalism at work” (p 107), evolution- 
ary theory, psychoanalysis, and cybernetics The next part centers in 
two chapters on the “language dualism” where there 1s a concept ten- 
sion caused by the spirit-body problem and the two universes of dis- 
course, 1n accord with the 1deals of naturalism, should not be ontologi- 
cally substantiated In accord with the fundamental theory, one can 
assert a mentahst or a physicalist discourse, the language of action or 
of occurence, or also the intentionalist or mechanist idiom The third 
main block of exposition analyses the two basic types of metaphors, 
namely, the anthropomorphic and the physiomorphic— Before starting 
hus survey of five metaphor theones, Keil expressly rejects the Iconic 
Signification Theory He ıs sure metaphors are hyper-conceptual ele- 
ments of language Two of the theories present more virtues than 
defects, the Theory of Interaction and the pragmatist Theory of Indirect 
Communication At the end of these reflections the author confronts 
the metaphor of man as a machine with teleology and, on the other 
hand, thinks of problems hnked with the human spmt (‘Geist’, not 
‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’) as a computer metaphor Two chapters form 
the finale of the book In accord with Keil the concept of nature in 
the natural sciences seems to have died out resulting ın “naturalism” 
becoming a conceptually unclear term Another problem ıs causality, 
for the “propter hoc” is not unfolded in the world of bodies Relations, 
including causal ones, are abstract entities The notion of causality m 
nature cannot be counted as an intentional concept but, at the same 
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time, causal theories of knowledge and action cannot serve to natural- 
ize intentionality. 

Keil’s book 1s a thorough study It includes a twenty-page bibhogra- 
phy that goes up to 1991 His most quoted authors are the following 
(listed alphabetically) Aristotle, Blumenberg, Davidson, Dennet, Fodor, 
Habermas, Kant, Nietzsche, Quine, Ryle, Searle, Strawson, Witt- 
genstein Citations ın Enghsh have not been translated into German 
which facilitates purposeful orientation ın original terminology Some 
terms the author often uses have not been included m the subject index 
(for mstance, “artificial intelhgence," “language dualism,” “eliminative 
materialism,” "spint") 

Confronting metaphor with the methodological monism of natural- 
ism 1s a good idea ‘Thus several more general principles, such as an- 
thropism, mental functionalism, mtentionality, conventionalism of 
signs, dispositional concepts, could be included To the traditional 
three metaphorical models (biomorphic, sociomorphic, and technomor- 
phic) Keil adds, as an mdependent one, the visual version Philosophy 
of religion has not been covered 1n this treatise as a potentially disputed 
area although it, m an important way, draws terms from this world 
to metaphorically express otherworldiness Among earlier renowned 
authors ın the field P Ziff or P Wheelwnght were not mentioned 

The book may be of interest for university courses, and ın both criti- 
cism of naturalism and an introduction to metaphor theones, it 1s a 
good guide —Milos Dokulil, Masaryk University, Brno 


KOHLER, Dietmar Die Schematisrerung des Senssinnes als Thematik des 
dritten Abschnitts von “Sen und Ze." Bonn Bouvier, 1993 140 pp 
np —The aim of this crisply written study 1s to elaborate and criticize 
the basic direction of the third section of the first part of Heidegger’s 
Sewn und Zeit, the unfinished but, as ıt were, systematic center of the 
entire project Kohler undertakes this ambitious project with the help 
of lectures held nght after the completion of Sew und Ze as well as 
the lectures of the winter semester of 1925/26 (entitled “Logik Die 
Frage nach der Wahrheit”) In these lectures the works of Scheler and 
Kant figure significantly and Kohler, accordingly, devotes the first four 
chapters of the book to the way m which the use of schemata by these 
two thinkers 1s reworked by Heidegger ın an attempt to schematize the 
sense of ‘to be’ The first and second chapters of the book lucidly 
detail affinities and disaffinities between Scheler’s analysis of the envi- 
ronment and Heidegger's analysis of Dasem Scheler's more dynamic, 
but also more restricted, use of the concept of schema 1s indicated 
as are several crucial differences between the two thinkers (points of 
departure, views on the fimtude of human cognition, concepts of tran- 
scendence and of bemg, and views on time, the relation of time and 
being, and Kant) 

In chapters 3 and 4 Kohler turns to Heidegger's interpretation of, 
respectively, Kant’s schematism-doctrine and its role in Heidegger's 
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reading of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft as a whole The “violence” 
of Heidegger's interpretation does not deter Kohler from pursuing the 
objective of unpacking how Heidegger's reading of the schematism- 
doctrine was instrumental in the latter’s attempt to provide a temporal 
differentiation of the senses of ‘to be’ These chapters are well-in- 
formed and judiciously written for the most part (though “Modalitat 
und Reahtat" on page 56 should probably read “Modalitat und Relation” 
since the reference 1s the two sets of dynamic categories in Kant) Stl, 
the account 1s somewhat sparse, even for the purpose at hand, more 
consideration of the extent to which Heidegger's interpretation pur- 
portedly resolves problems, real or apparent, m Kant's text would have 
been helpful More attention might also have been paid to the role 
played by the neo-Kantian interpretation m Heidegger's reading and 
project of schematization, not only 1n general but also in details 

The crux of the book takes center stage 1n its fifth and final chapter 
Directly at odds with mterpretations by Gillepsie, Figal, and others, 
Kohler contends that Heidegger succeeds in at least indicating the dı- 
rection of the transition from fundamental ontology to ontology proper, 
that 1s to say, from an interpretation of what ‘to be’ means in the case 
of Dasew to an interpretation what ‘to be’ means as such The key to 
this transition 1s the difference between Zevtlachkevt and Temporahtat, 
where the former constitutes what 1t means “da zu sem” and the latter 
the generic meaning of ‘to be’ On Kohler’s reading, however, Zewtlach- 
keit ıs the “more universal” concept 1nasmuch as ıt functions as the 
“condition of the possibility of the pre-ontological as well as the onto- 
logical understanding of being" (p 109) In other words, Temporalitat 
1s Zeitlichkew msofar as the latter ıs regarded m its function of making 
the understanding of being possible Kohler shows how, m close anal- 
ogy with the structure of Kant’s schemata (as Heidegger interprets 
them), the schemata of ecstatic-honzontal temporality (m §69 of Seon 
und Zeit as well as the Grundprobleme der Phanomenologve) function 
as both the horizon (“Ekstema”) and the process of regulating the pro- 
jection, a dual function that makes understanding of ‘to be’ possible 
Kohler suggests that this function may be understood, too, as that of a 
“formal indication,” Heidegger’s expression for philosophical concepts 

Kohler concludes his “attempt at a reconstruction” of Heidegger’s 
schematization of the sense of ‘to be’ by noting its hmitations as well 
as a fundamental problem underlying ıt (both more or less acknowl- 
edged by Heidegger himself) The schematization does not illuminate 
the manner of being appropriate to animals, nature, cultural phenom- 
ena, artworks, and language, nor, on the basis of the schematization, 1s 
1t clear whether anything like a fundamental concept of being 1s 1n the 
offing or, 1f 1t 1s, how 1t might relate to the multiple senses of ‘to be’ or 
to tme Yet, even if these limitations could be overcome, Kohler ar- 
gues, the analysis in Sern und Zert supposes a distinction that 1t cannot 
sustain, namely, between a community’s ontic, everyday existence and 
the historicity of mndividual Dasein’s authentic existence The tren- 
chancy of these difficulties may be doubted (does not the “formal-an- 
zeigende" character render some of them moot”), yet Kohler has done 
an admurable job of presentmg them economically and forcefully — 
Daniel O Dahlstrom, The Catholic University of America 
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LAMARQUE, Peter and STEIN, Haugom Olson Truth, Fiction, and Literature 
A Philosophical Perspective Oxford Clarendon Press, 1994 xu + 481 
pp $60 00— This book is a focused study of the specific problem in 
aesthetics of hterature's relation to truth The authors's treatment of 
the problem 1s both expansive and highly nuanced, undoubtedly a re- 
sult not only of the co-authoring of the book, which by all mdications 
1s a true collaborative effort, but also of the fact that the book 1s the 
product of a decade of work on the problem The division of labor for 
the book, though, ıs obvious (and readily acknowledged) m the treat- 
ment of different aspects of the problem Lamarque 1s principally re- 
sponsible for the first two parts of the book ("Fiction and Truth" and 
“The Limits of Fiction"), while Olson takes primary responsibility for 
part three, "Literature and Truth." 

What 1s argued for in the treatment of the problem 1s a "no-truth" 
theory of hterature Lamarque and Olson claim that there 1s no signifi- 
cant place for truth as a critical term when applied to works of litera- 
ture. This does not mean that Lamarque and Olson reject the 1dea of 
truth per se, nor does this mean that they regard hterary fiction as mere 
play cut off from the world Unlike others who argue against literary 
truth, Lamarque and Olson acknowledge that literature has connections 
with knowledge and truth, but argue that you do not need a well devel- 
oped epistemological or metaphysical theory (about truth and reality) 
before you can assess the ments of a “no-truth” (or for that matter pro- 
truth) conception of literature If literary fiction is not defined in terms 
of truth m the first place there ıs no logical mcompatibility between 
the two, and if there 1s no essential link between literature and truth, 
the problematic of realism or deconstruction, or the very distinction 
between philosophy and hterature, for example—all of which make 
use of epistemological and metaphysical assumptions —make only a 
marginal contribution to literary theory Of course hterary fiction re- 
tains some notion of an objective world, but a theory of fiction need 
not force a commitment to any epistemological status concerning the 
world What Lamarque and Olson are really arguing against, then, 1s a 
position that would maintain a strong sense of truth and falsity when 
applied to literature, a position that sees the aim of literature as embod- 
ying truth about human nature not unlike a general truth of a scientific 
hypothesis 

In defense of their clam, Lamarque and Olson work through the 
notions of reference, narrative, imagination, metaphor and mimesis, 
all of which necessarily come into play 1n any discussion of literature 
and truth Part 1, comprising the first six chapters, sets out to define 
a working concept of fiction, which m turn structures the analysis of 
truth and reference regarding works of fiction Part 2, consisting of an 
additional three chapters, treats the limits of fictionality relative to the 
practice of knowledge-seeking, with the mtent of showing that certam 
distinctions hke fiction vs non-fiction, literary vs philosophical, and 
imaginary vs real can be preserved without a pronounced commitment 
to a particular epistemological or metaphysical theory Part 3 purses 
the question of the relation between the concept of literature and the 
concept of fiction relative to the epistemological and metaphysical 1s- 
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sues that unavoidably get drawn into a discussion of fiction. Reversing 
commonplace assumptions, Olson (and Lamarque) argue that the cor- 
cept of literature, unlike the broader concept of fiction, 1s essentially 
evaluative Fiction per se remains perfectly hospitable to truth, while 
literature resists evaluation m terms of truth In both cases the key 
relation 1s not semantic, that ıs, the issue ın both ıs not about the 
relation between word and object Rather, the key relation 1s simply 
what holds between people, between story-teller and reader, operating 
under the conventions of social practice Within this distinctive way 
of conceiving the no-truth theory of literature, Lamarque and Olson can 
still maintain that hterary works contribute to conceptions of culture 
They do so under the quasi-referential notion of “aboutness " 

Throughout the book, Lamarque and Olson demonstrate great range 
in incorporating various positions —from that of Rorty, Goodman, 
Searle, Putnam, Walter, for example—into their argument With such 
range one might wonder why Ricoeur's monumental Teme and Narra- 
twe was not incorporated into the analysis Nevertheless, the authors 
have for the most part succeeded in bringing about a coherent and 
interesting treatment of the problem —James Risser, Seattle Um- 
versity 


Nancy, Jean-Luc The Experience of Freedom Translated by Bndget Mc- 
Donald with a foreward by Peter Fenves Stanford Stanford University 
Press, 1993 xxx + 210 pp $37.50—This book was originally pub- 
lished in French m 1988 under the title L'Experience de la Inaberte The 
present volume adds a translator’s note, endnotes, and the foreward 
The title of the book ıs mischievious, ın that ıt leads the reader to 
expect to be shown some land of experience of freedom as contrasted 
with other experiences, possibly of bondage, compulsion, or necessity 
However, the author’s thesis 1s not that we expenence freedom, for 
instance, when we can act as we please or when we have the power 
of self-determination What 1s "freedom?" It 1s easier to say what it 1s 
not “Freedom to do, to act, or freedom m view of , freedom as 
an essence to be realized or as a given nature, responsible freedom and 
responsibility toward freedom, freedom as nght or power, . free 
will, recognition of common law, individual or collective freedom, civil, 
economic, political, social, cultural freedoms, the assumption of neces- 
sity, anarchy, libertine or libertarian freedom, lhiberahty, freedom of 
movements, freedom of spirit, the free end of a rope or chain—none 
of these should escape our attention, yet none of these exactly matches 
what ıs at stake here under the name of 'freedom"' (p 155) 

It 1s not too shocking when, toward the end of the book, Nancy 
bluntly tells us that there 1s no expenence of freedom For his pur- 
poses it 1s better to say “freedom itself 1s experience” (p 169) Thus is 
a metaphysician’s response to a vexing philosophical question, one 
which will be familiar to readers of Kant A keynote for Nancy's dis- 
cussion 1s struck by Kant's Third Antinomy, where reason seeks to 
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complete the series of causes 1n order to reach an unconditioned cause, 
an absolute free beginning, then reason 1s forced to acknowledge the 
counter that any absolutely free beginnmg would abrogate the rules of 
succession through which the very unity of experience is established 
Kant's solution rested ın the doctrine of transcendental idealism, which 
rescues reason by representing space and time as mere forms of human 
sensibility Now, under Nancy’s gaze the self-sustaming subjectivity 
which secures experience for Kant simply disintegrates Experience 1s 
left groundless, foundationless In this experience, any experience, we 
find the home of freedom for Nancy 

In hus foreward Fenves uses the work of a philosopher familiar to 
the Anglo-Amenican audience, David Hume, ın order to construct a foil 
for Nancy’s work He compares Nancy’s idea that in freedom we have a 
“perilous traversing of the limit to thought" to Hume's “strange uncouth 
monster” which emerges at the end of Book 1 of the Treatise One 
salhent difference 1s that Hume fancied himself driven away from all 
community by his skeptical thoughts and the remainder of the Treatise 
can be seen as his struggle to find his way back into the real world 
Nancy seems to celebrate the uncouth monster, the unfamihar— yet he 
invokes the notion of community here In the latter part of tus book, 
Nancy lmks his metaphysics of freedom with a vanety of interesting 
topics community, equality, Justice, evil The chapter on evil is particu- 
larly interesting There 1s a “positivity” of evil, according to Nancy, “in 
the sense that evil, ın its very negatwity, without dialectical subla- 
tron, forms a positive possibilty of existence” (p 128, author's empha- 
sis) So he asserts that the mcomprehensibility of evil 1s lodged “at the 
heart of the incomprehensibihty of freedom” (p 124) 

Readers who are accustomed to the Anglo-American style of philoso- 
phy will find this book difficult and frustrating to read It belongs to 
that alien tradition, "continental" philosophy With patience one can 
find points of entry, however, and I found myself admiring the sheer 
relentlessness of Nancy's questioning and word-play.— William Davie, 
Unwersity of Oregon 


NEIMAN, Susan The Unity of Reason Rereading Kant New York Oxford 
University Press, 1994 vm +216 pp $3700—This essay proposes a 
very important general account of Kant's critical philosophy Avowing 
her debts to recent scholarship stressmg themes of practical reason, 
freedom, history, and teleology as central to Kant's philosophical proj- 
ect (p 8), Neman goes further than previous writers m elaborating the 
critical definition of “reason” Her principal clams are that (1) Kant's 
chief concern 1s to reconceive the nature of reason as the source of 
regulative ideas giving purpose and structure to all human activity, 
rather than as cognitive (pp v, 6, 76), (2) msistmg on the regulative 
nature of reason permits Kant to grasp the unity of the theoretical and 
the practical, or of metaphysics and ethics (p 3), (3) reason as regula- 
tive proposes projects for thinking about the world as a (potential) 
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systematic whole of connections uniting while transcending the given 
objects of expenence (formed by the understandmg) (pp 5, 69), (4) 
reason's capacity for transcending the given toward never-fully realized 
wholes shows that 1t 1s a faculty of ends and that as such its essence 
is freedom (a power of determining or choosing ends) (pp 5, 50, 5€- 
9, 65—6), (5) to say that practical reason has “primacy” over theoretical 
reason 1s not to say that morality provides an extension of knowledge 
demed to theory, but that the essence of all reason 1s practical, and 
therefore that speculative (or constitutive) accounts of its goals and 
foundations are necessarily false (p 4), (6) the synthesis of objects 
by the understanding 1s subordinated to reason as the power of end- 
determination, since no science anses from the understanding alone, 
and only reason can direct the understanding toward a unified system 
of empirical laws (pp 49-62), (6) earher philosophy mistakenly sup- 
poses that reason’s desire to seek the unconditioned (complete intelligi- 
bility) has a theoretical basis and satisfaction, whereas both are actu- 
ally practical (qua regulative) (pp 189, 202) 

Neiman derives compelling support from an array of critical writings 
on metaphysics, natural science, morality, politics, and religion In the 
course of her argument she accomplishes several ancillary aims (1) < 
new account of Kant’s criticism of his predecessors and historical 
sources, (2) a detailed discussion of how regulative ideas function in 
the construction of natural science, (3) an argument (against critics of 
Kant’s ethical formalism) that moral reason has a regulative character, 
m providing principles for the construction of political and social hfe, 
(4) clarification of the doctrine of the postulates in rational faith as 
having a regulative meanmg directed agaist both rationalist metaphys- 
ics (Leibniz) and “fanatical” antirational theism (Jacobi), (5) a sugges- 
tive application, making interesting use of Rousseau, of the regulative 
account of reason to the critical conception of the nature of philosophy 
as human self-knowledge of “possible” rationality 

I shall dwell on a few of Nemman’s most striking formulations She 
argues that the critique of speculative metaphysics seeks to establish 
what sort of reality the ideas of reason have, 1t 1s not primarily an answer 
to skepticism about objective knowledge (p 10) The common failing of 
rationalism and empiricism (or dogmatism and skepticism) 1s to provide 
reason no role beyond respondmg to nature's demands on the human 
Kant's predecessors assume that reason 1s essentially cognitive (or “con- 
stitutive”) even when (as m Hume) the only objects 1t knows are impres- 
sions Kant demonstrates that, contrary to what all philosophers have 
supposed, knowledge cannot be the final goal of reason Were human 
reason capable of knowing what most concerns ıt (ultimate ends or the 
“unconditioned” totality of grounds), neither science nor morality would 
be possible If the world could be given to us as a fully knowable object, 
human reason would lose its distinctively human capacity for tran- 
scending the given by asking why the world 1s the way it 1s and not 
otherwise (p 69) This self-refutmg character of dogmatic speculation, 
by making evident that reason’s essence (even m theoretical inquiry) 1s 
freedom, shows the need for an account of the “lmuts of knowledge ” 
“Transcendental illusion” 1s our tendency to disparage the power of 
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ideas without objects (p 100), or to limit our honzon to the (perhaps 
not specifically human) understanding (p 58)—a tendency with a strong 
presence in contemporary thinking (p 202) 

Neman underlines the necessary disharmony between human reason 
and nature, “for 1t 15 only by recognizing the distance between the ideals 
of reason and the demands of nature that we can begin, in some mea- 
sure, to overcome 1t” (p 11), "the regulative principles connect human 
beings with the world while msisting on acknowledgment of their sepa- 
rateness” (p 89) Herewith Neiman develops the Kantian theme of fun- 
damental tension in human nature between longings for certamty and 
autonomy, or between knowledge of the actual and visions of the possi- 
ble (pp 97, 108) In her very subtle discussion Neman nonetheless 
makes a few questionable moves. In my opinion she so starkly asserts 
the disharmony of reason and nature that she cannot provide any sub- 
stantial meaning to Kant’s concern with uncovermg connections between 
them (pp 180-1, 202-3) Similarly Neiman seems to suppose that rea- 
son's drive for complete intelligibility, interpreted regulatively, is reduc- 
ible to unrelated strivings for empirical science and moral-political prog- 
ress (p 202) Most notably m the Critique of Judgment, however, and 
m all his reflections on history, Kant reveals a profound mterest m bridg- 
ang the gulf between nature and freedom, and thus m providing content 
to the “highest good” as reason’s highest end Kant 1s not satisfied with 
asserting our obligation to hope for progress m the face of doubt, as 
Neiman claims (pp 176-82) All the same, with its powerful challenge— 
both philosophical and exegetical—to the epistemologically-focused 
mainstream of Kant scholarship, this book will deservedly be central to 
future discussion of the meaning and intent of the critical enterprise — 
Richard Velkley, Stonehill College 


NERLICH, Graham What Spacetime Explains Metaphysical Essays on 
Space and Time Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1994 xv 
+ 283 pp $4995—A collection of previously published papers with 
short new introductions, the volume supplements Nerlich’s argument 
for realism about spacetime m The Shape of Space (Cambridge, 1976) 
which appeared in its second edition together with the present book 
The first group of essays ın the collection discusses how properly to 
put questions about ontological commitments to theories of spacetime 
and how to answer them Do not just ask the Quinean question, Nerlich 
suggests, “Which objects does the theory quantify over?” The proper 
question rather 1s “What ‘ontic structures’ does the theory specify, 1e, 
m what relations do the objects of the theory stand to each other?" 
(pp 38-9) This methodological strategy prepares the ground for Ner- 
lich’s own view on spacetime It ıs a geometric structure, a way of 
relating objects which exists dependently of the objects, a “physical 
particular” but not a material substance (p 90) Nerhch ıs a “realist 
about geometric structure,” hence opposed to relationalist views of 
spacetime, but nevertheless he 1s not a substantivalist (p 15) 
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The second part of the book presents detailed arguments for realism 
about geometric structure without substantivahst commitments ‘The 
basic strategy here ıs an inference to the best explanation Spacetime 
does explanatory Jobs in physics without being therefore a causal agent 
as a substance would be Spacetime does not cause bodies to move 
on geodesics because causation requires forces, in Newtonian as well 
as m Relativity Theory such (inertial) forces have been absorbed into 
the geometric structure of the space(time) background, it 1s this struc- 
ture which explains the mertial behaviour of bodies, not causally, as it 
were, but geometrically 

If space(time) 1s explanatory, why were antirealists, for example, 
relationalists, so successful ın denying its existence? Nerlich shows 
that much of the persuasive force of relationalist arguments rests on 
an accidental feature of the space we find around us, namely, that 1: 
1s (almost) flat Thus, Leibniz’s indistinguishability arguments against 
Newtonian absolute space work only 1f we presuppose a flat Euchdear 
space In a space with variable curvature, for stance, different re- 
gions ın space would be distinguishable Nerlich uses this observation 
in a general attack against antirealism about space(time): That space 
1s unobservable, elusive, and hence for the antirealist ontologically sus- 
pect, 1s due to the contingent fact that space 1s for all practical pur- 
poses flat Considering other types of spaces reveals that space in 
general will not be elusive but will have very real effects General 
Relativity made us aware of the special nature of the space surrounding 
us and thus of “how Euclidean geometry has misled metaphysics” 
(chap. 6). 

Nerlich fights many other battles, 1n particular against conventional- 
ist views on sumultaneity (chap 4) and against attempts at reducing the 
geometric structure of spacetime to more basic, and ontologically less 
suspect, structures such as the relation of causation between events 
(chap 3)  Nerlich's discussions of these topics are careful and m- 
sightful and support his own conviction that purely formal or technical 
arguments usually cannot decide philosophical questions In a few 
places, however, one wonders whether more attention to technical de- 
tails would not have paid off in philosophical insight One example 
Nerlich claims that ın General Relativity Theory gravitational forces are 
completely geometricized in the sense that the trajectory of a massive 
body ın a gravitational field ıs described as that of a “force-free body" 
(p 181) But if, mJ L Synge's famous phrase, m General Relativity 
Theory the curvature tensor “is the gravitational field,” then that body 
1s not force-free since the curvature tensor cannot be made to vanish 
by a change of frames of reference (The existence of so-called tidal 
forces acting even on infinitesumally extended bodies in nonuniform 
gravitational fields is a mamfestation of this fact ) — Alexander Rueger, 
Unwersity of Alberta 


PAPPIN, Joseph L III. The Metaphysics of Edmund Burke New York Ford- 
ham University Press, 1993 xx + 188 pp $19 95— For a hundred 
years up to the middle of the twentieth century, when utilitarianism, 
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empinicism, and logical positivism ruled over studies of Burke, and the 
great authorities on his thought and politics were Henry T Buckle, 
John Morley, Sir Leslie Stephen, Charles E Vaughan, John MacCunn, 
Ehe Halévy, and George Sabine, 1t was unthinkable to approach Burke 
as anything but a secular Whig politician, a mere political party activist 
with great hterary skills Burke's statement that the true statesman 1s 
“the philosopher m action,” and all of lus many explicit appeals to 
moral natural law and to God as the Divine origin of civil society, were 
dismissed by these scholars as so much hot air and empty or meaning- 
less rhetoric All of the writers m the tradition of Morley assumed that 
Burke was a nomunalist, that his philosophical roots were m keeping 
with William of Occam by way of his seventeenth-century heirs, 
Thomas Hobbes and John Locke, and ın the liberal Whig tradition of 
the eighteenth century These scholars interpreted Burke's politics on 
such subjects as the "state of nature," the social contract, political sov- 
ereignty, the moral nature of man, and his view of history, as strictly 
in accordance with the nominalist theory of reality, which denied any 
universal truths 

However, 1n 1945, in his essay “Burke and the French Revolution,” 
Sır Ernest Barker noted that there was ample evidence, regarding 
Burke's view of the social contract, to place him m the scholastic tradi- 
tion of Aristotelan Thomism 


The 1dea of the divine concordance of the Universe, which includes 
the State ın 1ts scheme, haunted the mind of Burke Not only does 
1t occur in the Reflections of 1790. where he speaks of the "eter- 
nal society. . connectmng the visible and invisible world, according 
to a fixed compact sanctioned by the mviolable oath which holds all 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place" it al- 
ready appears ın his speech of 1783 on the East India Bill Tt 1s 
also, and finely, expressed 1n hus Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs in 1791 . where he speaks of the predisposed order of 
things in which, by a divine tactic, we are all disposed and marshalled 
to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us The underly- 
ing philosophy . 1s fundamentally Catholic or Thomustic (though 
Burke himself was a loyal member of the Church of England), or 
agam ıt may be said to find its analogies, though not 1ts sources, in 
the philosophy of Suarez and the other theologians of the Counter 
Reformation (Essays vn Government, p 218) 


Barker raised the question how Burke came to know and to use the 
realist metaphysics of St Thomas 

Francis Canavan in The Political Reason of Edmund Burke (1960), 
answered Barker’s question m the appendix to his book He examined 
the authors in Burke's college course m philosophy at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and discovered six textbooks in “the scholastic tradition of 
medieval Christian Anstotehanism" Burke learned Thomism ın his 
college education Canavan supplemented this study m Edmund 
Burke Prescription and Providence (1987), m which he showed that 
Burke had absorbed the Christian world view inherited from centuries 
past as ıt was reflected in the theology of Anglican divines during the 
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seventeenth century The metaphysical foundations of Burke's politics 
provided him with his assumptions regarding the fundamental structure 
of reality, particularly regarding legal prescription and his providential 
view of man in temporal history 

Pappin’s study of Burke’s metaphysics 1s the culmination of works 
of scholarship on Burke’s appeals to moral natural law, by the late Ross 
J S Hoffman and this reviewer’s Edmund Burke and the Natural Law 
(1958), vitally supplemented by Canavan’s work Pappin traces the 
origins and foundations of Burke's political philosophy back to his 
metaphysics, and shows conclusively that his metaphysics 1s m the 
realist trad:tion of Anstotehan Thomism This fact separates Burke 
philosophically from the empiricism of Locke, the utilitarianism of Ben- 
tham and his followers, and the positivism of Morley and many modern 
scholars 

The structural unity of Pappin's book ıs evident ın the titles of his 
six chapters “Metaphysics and Politics”, “The Problem of a Burkean 
Metaphysics”, “The Case for Burke’s Metaphysics”, “The Philosophy of 
God and Human Nature”, “The Metaphysical Elements of Teleology and 
Natural Law", and “Concluding Reflections Metaphysical Nihilsm and 
Radical Individualism” The final chapter indicates that nommalsm 
logically ends in nihilism and the destruction of organized society, and 
goes far toward explaining the intense vehemence of Burke’s attack on 
the French Revolution 

Pappin provides an excellent bibliography of primary, secondary, anc 
general sources, and a subject index, so that his book 1s most useful to 
both scholars and general readers It ıs a major study of Burke, and 
deserves an honored place on the shelf of every college and university 
library, as well as every serious student of Burke —Peter J Stanlis, 
Rockford College 


PINKARD, Terry. Hegels Phenomenology: The Socrality of Reason Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994 pp vu + 451 np —Hegel ıs a philoso- 
pher whom we ignore at our own intellectual peril His mfluence ap- 
pears unending, and his philosophical positions are often appropriated 
as the assumptions of our contemporary social and historical condition 
His Phenomenology of Spirt ıs usually taken to be the work that 1s 
most relevant to that condition, and Terry Pinkard’s book 1s an inter- 
pretation of the Phenomenology from the perspective of the develop- 
ment of reason m the context of our social existence and practices In 
other words, through his analysis of Hegel’s understanding of the social 
character of human rationality, Pinkard hopes to clarify the guiding 
theme of the Phenomenology, the sociality of reason The implication 
of Pinkard’s work 1s that the sociohistorical character of rationality has 
emerged as a dominant theme of post-modern criticism 

Pinkard’s book ıs divided into seven chapters which cover the devel- 
opment of the Phenomenology from “Sense Certainty” through “Under- 
standing” to the place of religion and philosophy in the human commu- 
mty While this format has seemed mandatory for commentaries on 
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the Phenomenology from Alexandre Kojéve, through Loewenberg and 
Hyppolite, Pinkard’s interpretation neglects, as the other commentaries 
do not, Hegel's own preface to his book Hegel’s “Preface” 1s not only 
a philosophical masterpiece ın its own right, but it establishes the prob- 
lematic and the justification for the work as a whole It should be seen 
as the guiding element for any commentary on the Phenomenology as 
a contribution to philosophical science Yet m spite of this serious 
lacuna, Pinkard’s subsequent text 1s generally excellent Because of 
the confines of a short review, we can refer only to a few examples in 
Pinkard’s text which most pertinently illustrate the thesis of the soctal- 
ity of reason in the Phenomenology For example, ın his section of 
chapter 3 which he entitles “Masters, Slaves, and the Subjective Pomt 
of View" Pinkard shows that it 15 necessary to understand Hegel's fa- 
mous master-slave dialectic as something more than an epistemological 
relation between a knowing subject and an independent object Such 
a relation must always be defined ın a social context The dominance 
of the master over the slave is a fact that demands the social recogni- 
tion of both parties Each has found, according to Pinkard, “that he 
cannot identify what 1s his own without reference to the other’s pomt 
of view—without, that 1s, reference to the sociality common to both" 
(p 62) The objective pomt of view which seems to be established by 
a higher dialectical reason 1s actually grounded m the social assump- 
tions of the parties involved 

In hus final chapter entitled “The Essential Structure of Modern Life” 
Pinkard continues his sociality thesis with the claim that the ethical 
relations of life are also for Hegel "deeply social" The philosophical 
issue here is not the usual claim that dialectical reason can provide 
no content to morality, but that both reason and morality are in fact 
expressions of “the existent set of self-understandings present m the 
community, of the common and individual projects of constructing self- 
identity" (p. 300) In this line Pinkard understands Hegel to mamtamn 
that the "freedom" of following the dictates of our own private person- 
ality ıs an illusion We are dependent upon the contingencies of other 
people's willing (p 309) There can be no identity of the individual ego 
that ıs not mediated by the sociality m which ıt participates In sum, 
Pinkard’s delineation of the sociality of reason seems to this reviewer 
to be a contribution to Hegelian scholarship Future works on Hegel's 
social thought must henceforth refer to this work —Howard N Tuttle, 
Unversity of New Mexico at Albuquerque 


POPPER, Karl R The Myth of the Framework In Defense of Science and 
Rationality Edited by M A. Natturno New York Routledge, 1994 
xu + 229 pp $22 95—The late Sir Karl Popper supervised the editing 
of this collection of lectures and papers, all directed towards a general 
audience, whose original dates of appearance range from 1958-73 As 
the author notes in his introduction, many of the ideas present in this 
volume will be familiar to readers of his earher works on scientific 
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theory, and there 1s a certam amount of overlap among the vanous 
selections, but the volume 1s helpful ın making clear many of the au- 
thor’s basic views, especially since a number of the lectures are de- 
voted to rectifying assorted misconceptions that have arisen around his 
philosophy In the essay entitled, “Reason or Revolution?" for instance. 
the author emphatically rejects positivism, a position that has been 
mistakenly attributed to him In “Models, Instruments and Truth," he 
argues against a pragmatic or instrumentalist approach to science, m- 
sisting that scientists do not merely search for practical results, but 
actually seek objective truth, at least as an ideal goal 

Recurring throughout the volume is a defense of the scientific 
method and attitude Popper terms “critical rationalism” It has tradi- 
tionally been held that the natural sciences proceed by a method of 
induction, in which a large number of observations are collated and 
generalized into sets of laws that are ultimately verified Popper rejects 
this Baconian view of science, arguing that scientists do not begin with 
raw observations, but rather by facing an mitial problem situation, and 
then proceed by suggesting theories intended to solve the problem 
Once a theory has been proposed, the scientist should make every ef- 
fort to refute ıt, since scientific theories can never be verified—the 
method of induction 1s formally invalid — but only falsified This does 
not render the critical stage a destructive moment, since critical inquiry 
spurs clarification of the onginal problem situation and raises new 
problems that can, in turn, be replied to with more advanced theories 
Physics 1s the science m which critical rationalism has been best exem- 
plified, but the author contends that this method guides all the sciences, 
both natural and social, m their development—or, at least, 1t should 
The book’s first selection, “The Rationality of Scientific Revolution,” 
turns to biology, and the author not only draws parallels between natu- 
ral selection and scientific discovery, but even argues that the scientific 
attitude of critical rationalism 1s itself an advanced stage of evolution- 
ary development 

The most powerful selection of the volume bears the title of the 
book, “The Myth of the Framework” The author here combats the 
idea that frurtful discussion, in the sciences or anywhere else, can only 
take place within a “framework,” or a mutually-accepted set of assump- 
tions and beliefs As the author has already identified the critical mo- 
ment as the truly productive moment of scientific investigation, he con- 
cludes that real progress is rarely made withm the confines of a 
framework, since a framework never calls mto question 1ts own most 
basic concepts Much more fruitful ıs the discussion among propo- 
nents of fundamentally different, or even opposing, viewpoints For 
communication to take place in such a setting, a mutual openness to 
new ideas 1s presupposed, although 1t should be a critical openness in 
which alternative views are carefully evaluated in a search for the 
strongest possible position, rather than blindly accepted in an exagger- 
ated spimt of toleration This attitude of openness forms the lnk be- 
tween the author's scientific wntings and his ethics Popper does 
not hope for an homogenized utopia in which every rational subject 
is m agreement, but a world m which opposition plays itself out 
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productively through critical discussion, rather than destructively on 
the battlefield (p 34) —Andrew Carlson, Pennsylvania State Un- 
wersity 


QUINN, Warren Morality and Action Edited by Philippa Foot New York 
Cambridge University Press, 1994 xu + 254 pp Cloth, $49 95, paper, 
$17 95—Phihppa Foot selected and edited this collection of twelve es- 
says by a gifted young philosopher who died m 1991 She also provided 
a helpful introduction but not an index All the essays have been pub- 
lished ın professional journals or anthologies from 1978 to 1993 and 
are arranged here m chronological order (except for two “Replies”), 
most had been presented at philosophical conferences and revised to 
meet criticisms. 

Only two essays (2 and 3) deal with current substantive issues ın 
“apphed” ethics abortion and punishment He proposes that the fetus 
m early stages of development 1s not a full human being It 1s either a 
"human organism" destined to become a human being or a human be- 
mg commg-to-be, like a house being built but not yet complete. Follow- 
ing a Kantian tradition of nghts, he holds that abortion, even in this 
early stage, requires moral restraints, the fetus has at least the “nght 
to benevolence,” in this case, not to suffer arbitranly the loss of its 
future human life When ıt becomes fully human, ıt has the “nght to 
respect” as an equal person, and the restraints are very strong 

He sees flaws m both the deterrence and the retnbutivist views of 
punishment and proposes a novel theory which includes something of 
each The moral Justification of punishment depends on the prior Justi- 
fication of threats, not vice versa as 1s usually assumed Furthermore, 
the justification of threat 1s based on the nght to self-protection, which 
all would accept at least for their own protection, therefore they can 
have no moral objection to the punishment for their crimes 

Quinn Is concerned mainly about truth and objectivity m moral judg- 
ment, and the other essays reflect this Essays 1, 5, and 6 are carefully 
nuanced critiques of various forms of relativism and subjectivism He 
confronts such ethicists as John Mackie, Gilbert Harman, and Bernard 
Willams with some hard questions In general, he maintains that hu- 
man response to moral situations must involve a cognitive element, not 
merely an emotive or projective one, even with regard to its "moral" 
features 

Two essays (7 and 8, onginally one paper) discuss actions, inten- 
tions, and consequences, directed especially against consequentialists 
He defends the moral relevance of the distinction between “doing” 
(e g, killing someone) and “allowing” (eg, not saving someone) With 
some modification of the traditional views, he likewise defends the 
principle of “double effect” People have nghts as to how others may 
“act on” or “use” them 

As Foot suggests, the last two essays are the most interestmg Quinn 
attacks the “neo-Humean” or “instrumentalist” view of (practical) ratio- 
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nality, which he believes underlies all forms of non-cognitivism from 
Stevenson and Hare to the “neo-Humeans” mentioned earlier He pro- 
poses “a vaguely neo-Anstotelian version” (p 229) to replace ıt 

Both cognitivists and noncognitivists hold that rationality 1s the su- 
preme virtue of practical reason However, the instrumentalist view 
makes 1t subservient to desires, attitudes, and so forth, which are be- 
yond rational assessment This morally mdifferent reason 1s concerned 
only with maxinuzing the fulfillment of desires However, these desires 
may be for shameful (nasty, contemptible, and so forth) goals or means, 
this shameful character necessarily reflects on the agent and the ratio- 
nality which approves them How can such a “rationality” be the su- 
preme excellence of a human agent or part of a good life? 

Finally, rationality 1s supposed to give reasons for actions | Quinn 
argues that instrumental rationality, while it may explain, cannot in the 
end give reasons for any action The cognitive emptiness of mere de- 
sire at the beginning transfers to all the derivative, “clever” reasoning 
Quinn mamtams that the only reason we have for action ıs the ratio- 
nally assessed good of the goal and the actions This ıs the beginning 
pomt (of “ethical thought"), then we have reasons for the derivative 
function of “practical reasoning" to discover what actions support the 
good hfe, a hfe worth living —Clifford G Kossel, Gonzaga Unwersity 


RopRÍGUEZ HUÉSCAR, Antonio José Ortega y Gasset’s Metaphysical Innova- 
tion A Critique and Overcoming of Idealism Translated and edited 
by Jorge García-Gómez SUNY Senes in Latin Amencan and Ibenan 
Thought and Culture Albany State University of New York Press, 
1995 xh + 199 pp $14.95—Traditionally, Ortega y Gasset has fallen 
between the cracks of philosophical categorization He 1s not an exis- 
tentialist, neither 1s he a phenomenologist nor a pragmatist Yet his 
major claim, "I am I and my circum-stance” (p xxvii) both bndges and 
transcends these categories It is the mtent of Rodríguez Huéscar's 
book to show that this particular claim, and the metaphysical system 
Ortega developed from it, 1s Ortega's chief innovation m addressing 
what was once (and may still be) perceived as the central cnsis of 
modern philosophy the need to overcome idealism Rodríguez 
Huéscar, moving effortlessly through Ortega y Gasset's corpus, shows 
that Ortega's critique 1s not merely of the idealism per se which has 
dominated modern philosophy since Descartes but also of realism itself 
masmuch as realism 1s viewed as a mutually exclusive antithesis of 
ideaism From Rodríguez Huéscar’s perspective, Ortega 1s attempting 
to establish a new way of thinking that goes beyond the traditional 
dichotomies of abstract philosophy Ortega’s project 1s an attempt to 
create a metaphysics based on a radical, unmediated, lived reality 
Such a reality is something presented or given to us, and it is also 
something upon which we must act This is the sum of human exis- 
tence, and for this reason one ıs ın toto simply one's self and one's 
circumstance For Ortega, this totality of human existence 1s, for any 
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particular human, his or her hfe—an absolute living product of reason 
and history In his Metaphysical Innovation, Rodríguez Huéscar takes 
two approaches to elucidating Ortega’s system of living, radical, histori- 
cal metaphysics The first approach 1s devoted to a three-part exposi- 
tion of Ortega’s critique of idealism, including a critique of phenomeno- 
logical philosophy (primarily Husserl) as representative of the most 
recent instantiation of idealism The remainder of the book ıs an out- 
lme of Ortega's project m view of his attempt to overcome idealism 
As such, Rodríguez Huéscar presents and explains the most salient 
features of Ortega’s metaphysics such as “absolute event,” the act of 
becoming present, circum-stance, and vocation m a clear and concise 
manner This portion of the book could stand alone as an excellent 
introduction to Ortega’s project to those who are only moderately fa- 
mihar with his work It 1s also at this juncture that the excellence of 
the translation becomes apparent. Garcia-Géez’s subtle use of editing 
(as well as the excellent notes and bibliography found at the end of the 
book) make this translation not only a pleasure to read but of great 
help to the newcomer m need of placing Ortega y Gasset m his histon- 
cal and philosophical context —Stacey Ake, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania 


ROSENTHAL, Sandra B Charles Pewce's Pragmatic Pluralism State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1994 xı + 177 pp $16 95— The author wants 
to explode what she sees as over-confidence m contemporary Peirce 
scholarship regarding the potential for “real” convergence of opinion 
by the “community of investigators " Rosenthal suggests Peirce's posi- 
tion entails the umpossibility of anything lke the ultimate epistemic 
convergence frequently attributed to him She concludes Peirce really 
defends a “Pragmatic Pluralism” which 1s philosophically aligned with 
Kuhn’s paradigmatic interpretation of science She argues that mherent 
pluralism permeates his understanding of meaning as habit, his proofs 
for realism, and his derivation of his metaphysical categones 

Peirce’s notion of meaning as habit supports a pragmatic pluralism 
because the nature of human inquiry and the pragmatic conception of 
truth require 1t Rosenthal’s insight here 1s that Peirce’s account of 
human psychology and scientific method does not lead to a smooth, 
asymptotic development of “truer” opmions over time Rather, Peirce's 
view admits of periods of progress and regression im an ill-defined thirst 
for discovery Rosenthal goes further Peirce said his conception of 
truth was, “the opmmion which 1s fated to be ultimately agreed to by all 
who investigate” (p 11) To Rosenthal, Peirce begs the question of 
which set of meaning structures a pocket of mvestigators must have to 
discover “truer” opinions over time Convergence 1s only locally possi- 
ble within pockets using the same meanimg structure In the larger 
context there 1s necessarily plurality where divergent groups grasp "the 
facts” differently according to their developed habit for organizing ex- 
perience around a meaning structure Appealing to the need for more 
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facts begs the question agam Rosenthal could have stated that Peirce 
was one step ahead of Quine and Chomsky 

The author's attempt to link Peirce's proofs for realism to “Pragmatic 
Pluralism” borrows from the previous chapter on habit In recapping 
Peirce’s “a pror" and “expermental” proofs for realism, Rosenthal 
suggests that pluralism ıs a “possible” umplication Her language here 
1s not as confident In the “a prion” proof, Peirce argued that expen- 
ence of a chance world 1s inconceivable given how the mind works In 
a chaotic environment, a mind necessarily elicits the order 1t needs to 
function Credit Kant here The “expermental proof” builds on thus, 
because although mind must find order m any possible world, experi- 
ence confirms it both through formal experiment and commonsense 
inferences A released stone always falls to the floor Realism 1s con- 
firmed in the consistently experienced function of habit over time Ro- 
senthal calls this the “commonsense expectation of predictive reliabil- 
ity rooted ın the primitive epistemic ‘feel’ of real potentiality” (p 73) 
In science, logic, and philosophy we can doubt these connections, but 
at the basic perceptual level these regularities are so fundamental to 
our sense of the world that to belie them ıs merely rhetoncal Peirce 
himself astutely noted that “a baby becomes acquainted with the ‘flow 
of causation’ so early as to make it famihar before speech” (ibid) 
Rosenthal uses the same argument mentioned earlier to tie Peirce’s 
realism to her pluralism thesis Peirce's Kant-like view of mind leads 
to pluralism assuming the validity of Rosenthal’s views on divergent 
meaning structures The need to fix belief drives inquiry, and beliefs 
are formed via meaning structures The process 1s the only constant 

Rosenthal concludes by linking pluralism to Perrce's derivation of his 
metaphysical categones of Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness She 
correctly elucidates Peirce's vacillation between seeming to deduce the 
categories a priori and seeming to provide empirical justification for 
them Each view alone ıs problematic She chantably tries to harmo- 
mize the two and remedy Peirce’s apparent circularity when she states 
that "the categories are, for Peirce, derived from experience, yet are 
legislative for the analysis of expenence, while at the same time subject 
to revision ın hght of experience” (p 83) In the dynamic mterplay 
between abductive mind and given experience, Peirce argues that the 
categories are, to use Rosenthal’s words, “dispositional tendencies ” 
These tendencies are interpretive tools congenitally "there" m the 
mund The dynamic relationship to experience is present ın that these 
tendencies must be tendencies “m relation to” some circumstance We 
need experience as an interpretive medium to understand the catego- 
nies, but use these “given” categories also to order and explain exper- 
ence Finally. we rely on this interplay to suggest possible revisions 
of our undersianding as evidence to support new inferences becomes 
available, because we can never be certain we conclusively know pre- 
cisely what these “given” categories are Peirce does think, however, 
that his recommendation has superior explanatory power Rosenthal 
seizes on Peirce’s allusion to perpetual revision of the categones to 
argue that even at the level of Peirce's phaneroscopy, he implies plural- 
ism To the author, such a conclusion 1s necessary if we take Peirce's 
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falhbilism seriously —Matt Hallgarth, United States Avr Force Acad- 
emy, Colorado Springs 


RoT, Robert British Empiricism and American Pragmatism New Direc- 
tions and Neglected Arguments New York Fordham University Press, 
1993 x +205 pp Cloth, $30 00, paper, $19 95— Thus volume, with a 
bibhography and index, explores selected issues to show how John 
Locke and David Hume influenced the empincism of Peirce, James, 
and Dewey Roth looks for linkages and divergences which he thinks 
have been neglected 

Chapter 1 makes "expenence" the key for seeing how the pragma- 
üsts turned empiricism in a new direction Roth skillfully condenses 
the views of each author Of special interest 1s the treatment of sub- 
stance by Locke and Hume as shaped by their accounts of experience 
Roth concentrates on distinctive contributions of Peirce, James, and 
Dewey to show how “atomism gives way to continuity, diversity to 
unity, discreteness to interrelation, isolation to mteraction” (p 11) 
Similarities and contrasts between Hume and James are drawn by judi- 
cious selections from James’ Principles of Psychology 

In chapter 2 the historically important issues of cause and effect, as 
well as necessary connection, are given substantial attention Using 
scattered remarks of Locke regarding qualities, power, real and nomi- 
nal essences, Roth argues that Locke anticipated Hume’s more famous 
analysis of causation There 1s a good discussion of Peirce’s critique 
of Hume on laws and real powers Roth also defends James as a realist 
A final section probes Dewey’s reinterpretation of cause and effect and 
his rejection of fixed essences and final causes 

Chapter 3 focuses on personal identity and the serious empuricist 
challenge to the reality of substance as an endunng substrate Roth 
admuts that his treatment of Locke 1s tentative yet gives enough for the 
reader to see how potent Hume’s eventual view will be More linkages 
between Hume and James are adroitly made Hume’s demand for an 
Invariant impression of an enduring subject of experience 1s properly 
highlighted Roth sees question begging in Hume's analysis, particu- 
larly concerning the role of resemblance and memory The effect of 
Hume on James’ Principles regarding the feelmg of unity and continu- 
ity of personality 1s included He argues that James’ empinicism sur- 
passes Hume’s atomism, yet still faces difficulties 

With Peirce, Roth sees more stress on human selfhood as emergent 
and capable of growth Issue 1s taken with some recent attempts to 
see Peirce as an Anstotelian holding a classical view of substance 
There 1s a good discussion of Dewey's early Anstotelian views m his 
“Soul and Body” and in his Psychology Roth stresses James’ influence 
on Dewey regarding teleology and argues that Experience and Nature 
takes experience beyond empirical atomism and idealistic subjectivism 
But he finds a “masked ambivalence” in Dewey concerning the self m 
its most distinctive features of creativity and spontaneity 
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Almost half of the volume is devoted to the moral, social, and polti- 
cal theones of the empiricists (chap 4) and the pragmatists (chap 5) 
There 1s a substantial discussion of Locke, especially his view of good 
and evil Roth defends Locke against critics who think he makes public 
approval or disapproval his primary moral law He rejects Locke's 
claim to have a genuine natural law morality, but does see an implicit 
theory Locke's moral and political views, his division of laws, the 
relation of consent and legislative authonty, are seen as linked to an 
unwritten but knowable law of nature However, Locke 1s criticized as 
too mner directed and without an adequate notion of community Sev- 
eral issues of Locke’s Second Treatise on Government are treated suc- 
cinctly 

Roth sees Hume as the “complete empincist" developing a naturalis- 
tic ethics Considerable space is given to sentiment as a universal 
principle, and to the connection between sympathy and justice for un- 
derstanding his moral and political theories Roth sees no appeal to 
natural law but says Hume’s view has a place for mterpersonal relation- 
ships Attention to “On Passive Obedience” and “Of the Onginal Con- 
tract” extends Hume’s argument against contract theory Hume, he 
believes, relies mistakenly on utility as a criterion 

Turning to the pragmatists Roth finds little to work with 1n Peirce 
and only examines James’ fallibiism ın “The Moral Philosopher and 
the Moral Life” Most attention goes to Dewey’s views on obligation, 
nghts, and duty as situated within an interpersonal context Roth 
doubts that Dewey’s view of human nature can yield a general moral 
law with intermediate principles Dewey's views on liberalism, commu- 
nity, and his public socialism are examined via several works 

The book ends with a bnef summary (chap 6) of salient points and 
doubts about whether the pragmatists can justify an authentically 
autonomous mdividual, and whether any of the five authors estab- 
lishes metaphysically ultimate ends and authentic duty —Stanley M 
Harrison, Marquette University 


SCHELLING, F W J. von On the History of Modern Philosophy Translated 
by Andrew Bowie Cambridge University Press, 1994 x1 + 195 pp 
Cloth, $54 95, paper, $17 95—Andrew Bowle’s translation of On the 
History of Modern Philosophy, which works from the accepted Ger- 
man edition of Schelling’s lectures delivered at the University of Mu- 
nich during the 1830s, presents one of the more complex figures ın the 
history of philosophy 1n an appropriately complex struggle to define 
his place in modern thought Although Bowie contends that the lec- 
tures make accessible the later period of Schelling's work, Schellmg’s 
readings are typically informed and accompanied by densely-argued 
clams about the nature of immediacy, origmality, and the absolute 
Bowie’s introductory essay works hard to prepare the reader, organiz- 
ing Schelling’s thought historically, thematically, and chronologically, 
but there 1s a lot of ground to cover 
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The first section of the lectures, devoted primarily to a reading of 
Descartes's Meditations, 1s illustrative of Schelling’s method. The sec- 
tion begins with an intrigumg claim about the cogito argument. Schel- 
ling suggests that Descartes's argument 1s thoroughly empirical, and 
that all he can conclude is that “I am now thmkang." As such, the 
conclusion amounts to saying no more than that I have some kind of 
being or another, which is equally true of the various aspects of his 
experience he has already doubted—his body, for example— since “be- 
mg doubtable" ıs as much a kind of bemg as “bemg thinking" The key 
to this reading 1s revealed some pages later in the same section, when 
Schelling turns to a discussion of the nature of bemg. On his account, 
being 1s both (1) onginally or absolutely unquahfied and (2) predicated 
by, or as, thought. Smce Descartes begins with a being that 1s predi- 
cated—his own thinking being—he begins with a conditioned or deriv- 
ative principle, which will not do the work he wants ıt to. 

Schelling then extends his “ontological difference” to disrupt Descar- 
tes’s use of the so-called ontological argument Since original being 1s 
unqualified, it cannot relate to itself freely or negatively. It 1s purely 
positive. So, the qualified reality that emerges from ıt is neither its 
work or creation nor an expression of its freedom or hfe The neces- 
sary bemg uncovered by the ontological argument, then, 1s really the 
absolute bemg necessary because presupposed by all predication, and 
it looks nothing hike the God Descartes describes. It 1s “blindly ex- 
isting,” “absolutely unfree,” and “dead” (pp 54-5). Schelling notes 
that this same hfelessness resurfaces ın Descartes’s work as matter, 
the extended thing “completely devoid of spint" (p. 58) but now re- 
duced from founding principle to an object subordinate to mind. 

It 1s precisely this reversal of the onginality of thought and bemg 
that animates the remaming sections, which take up Spmoza, Leibniz, 
and Wolff, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling’s own System of Transcendental 
Idealism, Naturphalosophie, Hegel; and Jacobi and Theosophy The 
lectures conclude with an odd piece called “On National Differences 
in Philosophy,” and include occasional supplements from manuscripts 
dating back to the 1820s There is obviously much to be said of each 
of these sections, Schelling’s detailed and often violently ambivalent 
readings of Spinoza and Kant, for example, give rise to some fascinating 
clams Overall, On the History of Modern Philosophy 1s a challenging 
attempt to comprehend modern philosophy, and an intriguing glimpse 
into the work of a philosopher whose later development as a thinker 
has evaded translation into English Bowie's careful and literal-minded 
treatment of Schelling’s thought and difficult prose style should serve 
as a spur (and as a model) for future Schelling translations —Peter 
Simpson, Laurentian University 


WACHTERHAUSER, Bnce R, ed Hermeneutics and Truth Studies 1n Phe- 
nomenology and Existential Philosophy Evanston Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1994 1x + 255 pp Cloth, $44.95, paper, $18 95— The 
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twelve essays contained ın this important volume address the funda- 
mental, but elusive, topic of hermeneutic truth. To their credit, these 
authors succeed ın illuminating and developing what Gadamer leaves 
largely unthematized ın Truth and Method. Refusing to accept the 
disjuncton of truth and interpretation, they share the conviction that 
there is, as Wachterhauser's introduction says, "truth after mnterpreta- 
tion" (p. 3) 

The collection begins with two essays by Gadamer, translated here 
for the first ime “Truth and the Human Sciences" acknowledges that 
the historically conditioned nature of the human sciences renders their 
truth claims vulnerable to power interests which can only be countered 
by becoming more mindful of our "belonging" to history. “What is 
Truth?" argues that a proposition’s truth cannot be adequately assessed 
solely in terms of 1ts content, but must be regarded as an answer to a 
motivating question. Hermeneutically, it 1s only in this dialectic of 
question and answer that truth 1s possible. 

Several contributions examine Gadamer's appropriation of Heideg- 
ger's notion of truth as disclosedness While Tugendhat criticizes Her- 
degger's very equation of truth with disclosedness, Dostal and Bubner 
highhght Gadamers divergence from Heidegger ^ Dostal's piece 
stresses that Gadamer abandons Heidegger's quest for a more onginal 
and immediate experience of truth ın favor of a mediated one that 
circles between intuition (nous) and dialectic (logos) Bubner, how- 
ever, argues that Gadamer translates Heidegger’s near mythical speech 
about Being into a discourse about history as an “effective power” 
which grounds our understanding 

Other pieces discuss the hermeneutic mseparability of truth and lan- 
guage While Grondin shows the relevance of Augustine’s doctrine of 
the verbum for Gadamer’s understanding of language, Carpenter and 
Risser explore the “speculative structure” common to word and image 
as “events of truth” Both word and image present an essential aspect 
of the original that would not otherwise have become manifest and 
known, something previously concealed and “forgotten” 1s thereby re- 
vealed or “remembered” (Risser rightly detects an appropriation of 
the Platonic anamnesis here.) Gadamer conceives this as a kind of 
emanation or incarnation in which the original becomes “more” due to 
the disclosure. (Thus Carpenter elaborates the Neoplatonic and Chris- 
tian ongms of Gadamer's conception of language) In accordance 
with its “speculative structure,” language 1s the very self-presentation 
of Bemg 

Two essays address the problem of relativism posed by the universal- 
ity of language For Wachterhauser Gadamer is a “perspectival reahst” 
who holds that we know things themselves but “only as they are given 
m hnguistic/hustorical perspective" (p 154) Each true interpretation 
presents an aspect of the whole Steuber perceives a common ground 
between Gadamer and Donald Davidson where both conceive language 
not as the instrument for representing a world m itself, but as “the 
medium in which the subject and object of knowledge are already con- 
nected” (p 182) The universality of language therefore allows an un- 
derstanding of truth that 1s pluralistic, rather than relativistic The 
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ethical implications of such pluralism are pursued m the last two 
essays Simon says we must take responsibility for our decisions about 
truth, this opens us to a “spint of reciprocal recognition" (p 204) which 
transforms the epistemological problem of objectivism mto an ethical 
problem of sohdanty Warnke argues for a “hermeneutic femmism" 
that would redress Gadamer's tendency to overlook how the language 
of tradition can be the source of power and dommation, while affirming 
that a hermeneutic appreciation of history and tradition can contri- 
bute to a pluralistic political and moral theory congemal to feminist 
concerns 

In the end, this superb collection reaffirms the pnonty Gadamer 
places on practical philosophy By accepting our “belongingness” to 
history and language a “hermeneutics of trust” (Ricouer) develops that, 
through dialogue, we can achieve a shared understanding Dialogue 
itself engages a dialectic of “one” and “many” that acknowledges a 
multiplicity of perspectives, affirms a pluralistic conception of truth 
and encourages solidarity ın the attempt to understand our common 
world Hermeneutically understood, truth requires the practice of dia- 
logue, a practice admurably confirmed by these essays —Damniel L Tate, 
St Bonaventure Unversity 


WELSH, Alexander Freud’s Wishful Dream Book | Princeton, New Jersey 
Princeton University Press, 1994 xi + 145 pp $19 95— Alexander 
Welsh 1s a hterary criic, not a philosopher, nevertheless, his short, 
gracefully written study of Freud's The Interpretation of Dreams 
should be of considerable interest to many philosophers 

Welsh’s first and last chapters examine whether The Interpretation 
of Dreams (and, more broadly, psychoanalysis altogether) can be con- 
sidered scientific Welsh concludes that they cannot he notes m- 
stances in which Freud’s assertions of universal causality are not 
proven by the limited evidence he cites, pomts to others where Freud 
ignores rules for interpretation that he himself posits, and suggests that 
at times Freud fabricates evidence In these sections of his book Welsh 
draws on the works of a number of philosophers (most notably Witt- 
genstem) to combat Freud's pretensions to science Two concerns 
raised by Wittgenstein in his Lectures and Conversations on Aesthet- 
acs, Psychology and Relagious Belef are crucial for Welsh (1) Freud’s 
theory that dreams fulfill wishes often seems unpersuasive, and, (2) 
free association 1s an unreliable mterpretive technique Wittgenstei’s 
claims that Freud’s theory 1s “muddled” (quoted on p 10) and should 
be regarded as “speculation” rather than science (quoted on p 12) are 
m fact at the heart of Welsh's critique 

However, Welsh's book 1s more than just a literary critic’s debunking 
of Freud For Welsh ıs also concerned, in the book's three middle 
chapters, to explain why The Interpretation of Dreams 1s nevertheless 
so enjoyable to read In these chapters he observes first that the book's 
claim to unravel secrets and discover hidden wishes makes it attractive 
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Welsh then notes that Freud wins readers over by presenting himself 
m the book as an honest, responsible professional who 1s modest and 
not particularly ambitious (More generally, Welsh argues that psycho- 
analyüc theory's propensity to understand hostile and aggressive 1m- 
pulses as residues of childhood— and not as mevitable products of 
conflicts among adults—allows readers to see themselves m a favor- 
able hght) Welsh also contends that much psychoanalyüc work and 
dream interpretation 1s enjoyable msofar as 1t consists of unravelling 
nddles by defeating the censorship that m Freud’s view attempts to 
conceal our unconscious wishes from us Welsh then concludes his 
book by arguing that even 1f Freud’s work fails as science, it neverthe- 
less has had important and beneficial effects “ıt endorsed the principle 

that each individual 1s constrained by his or her personal history, 
and ıt worked out an especially influential account of narrative” (p 
133) — by pointing to our propensity to fantasize and to wish fulfillment 
as the primary motive for fantasy 

Welsh 1s an elegant writer as well as an extremely careful reader, 
and his expositions of passages from Freud’s work are unfailingly illu- 
minating He also has sensible and important things to say about the 
ways m which Freud's focus on unconscious motives has had a baleful 
influence on much contemporary academic theonzing, which holds that 
“the true meaning of a text 1s always the latent meaning If one 1s fond 
of this way of reasoning and patient enough, evidence can always mean 
what one wants ıt to mean” (p 129) 

I am not, however, always persuaded by Welsh’s tendency to histon- 
cize Freud, to argue (for instance) that the theory arose as 1t did when 
it did because the uncovermg of secrets and the theme of generational 
conflict were particularly salient ın the late nmeteenth century many 
works of ancient literature (including, most obviously, Oedipus Rex) 
would seem to the contrary to testify to their appeal across cultures 
and across time Nevertheless, Welsh has written an invaluable httle 
book about a fascinating large book — Welsh's book, hke Freud in 
Welsh’s presentation, 1s deceptively modest m appearance but notably 
ambitious (and successful) m reality.—Joel Schwartz, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


WILLIAMS, Bernard Shame and Necessity Berkeley University of California 
Press, 1994 xu + 254 pp Cloth, $25, paper, $15 00— Bernard Williams 
turns not to philosophy, but to poetry—to archaic and fifth century 
Greece—as the source of the Greeks’ ethical world His declared aim 
1s to understand the poets as poets, not as philosophers At first blush 
this seems problematic Can we take seriously the notion of a responsi- 
ble moral agent in a world where the forces of supernatural necessity, 
fate, and luck make mortals seem lke divine playthings? It 1s ın this 
context, however, that Wiliams investigates the role of tragedy and its 
place in Greek society, thus paying homage to his teacher at Oxford, 
Eric Dodds, author of The Greeks and the Irrational Wilbams 
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discusses specific agents in specific circumstances— AJax bent on 
self-destruction, Oedipus ignorant of the pollution of his actions, Aga- 
memnon 1n a fit of madness about to murder his daughter, Achilles 
fully aware of his chosen fate, and others—1n order to display people 
who make decisions and act on them. He attempts to show that the 
foundations of our ethical views, rooted m conceptions of agency, re- 
sponsibility, shame, and necessity, are already present in Homer, thus 
silencing the claim of certam modern moralists that the Homeric char- 
acters are childish and incapable of true morality 

This is by no means a study m cultural anthropology. It 1s predicated 
on the notion that there are common grounds between Greek ethical 
ideas and our own, even 1f our cultures are, m many respects, worlds 
apart What separates us 1s obvious: anthropomorphic beliefs about 
the gods and their interference m the lives of mortals, dependence on 
slavery for the economic necessities, and acceptance of the inferionty 
of women Willams attempts to understand the Greeks as they under- 
stood themselves. 

The most pervasive question of the entire study 1s whether Greek 
morality is relevant today or has there been an "evolution" m ethical 
thought The latter supposes that the "primitive 1deas of action, respon- 
sibility, ethical motivation, and justice" of the Greeks have been re- 
placed with “a more complex and refined set of conceptions that define 
a more mature form of ethical experience" (p 5) This view, which 
Willams calls the “progressivist” view of morality, meets considerable 
opposition as we encounter one after another penetrating study of 
some of the best known characters of early Greek drama through 
which a bona fide theory of action 1s developed making humans respon- 
sible agents, capable of deliberating and acting accordingly 

The core of this brilliant and scholarly study (only those with a com- 
mand of Greek will make proper use of the accompanying notes), 1s 
the analysis of various senses of “necessity” reminiscent of Aristotle’s 
multiple meanmgs from Book A of the Metaphysics (of which Wiliams 
makes no mention) He begms with Homeric or Sophoclean necessity 
to discover what forces drive agents to certam "necessary" acts—for 
example, Ajax to suicide In this analysis shame 1s a powerful motive 
and Williams explains why archaic Greece 1s sometimes referred to as 
a “shame culture" He proceeds to discuss necessity ın the sense of 
constraints imposed by people or by circumstances in order to explain 
why the Greeks thought slavery “necessary” Finally, Wilhams dis- 
cusses supernatural or divine necessity, such as that which drove 
Agamemnon to mfanticide or Oedipus to parricide The aim ıs to 
understand possibility and the limits imposed on human action Under- 
standing constramt requires understanding its opposite, namely, free- 
dom and what it means to act freely It 1s here that Greek philosophy, 
m the names of Plato and Aristotle, enters the discussion m contrast 
to Sophocles, Euripides, and even Thucydides This 1s not, however, a 
re-visiting of the theme of the dominance of philosophy over poetry 
Philosophy presents the promise of an alternative cosmology in which 
“the universe or history or the structure of human reason can, when 
properly understood, yield a pattern that makes sense of human life 
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and human aspirations” (p 163) This ıs not, however, the view of 
Greek tragedy, which presents an mharmonious world view Thus, 
Wilhams’ ultimate project 1s to explicate the sense that ancient tragedy 
makes to our ethical lives Because of our special link to the Greeks, 
a study of the identity of content between Greek morality and our own 
1S a means to better self-understandmg —Jerrold R Caplan, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 


WOOLHOUSE, R. S Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz The Concept of Substance 
un Seventeenth-Century Metaphysics New York Routledge, 1993 1x 
+214 pp Cloth, $49 95, paper, $15 95—Inhented primanly from Aris- 
totle and his scholastic commentators, the concept of substance plays 
a central role in early modern metaphysics. Roger Woolhouse's book 
1s the first monograph-length mtroduction devoted to this important 
philosophical concept Aimed primarily at the advanced undergraduate 
and begmning graduate, this wide-ranging and clearly-written book of- 
fers a judiciously compendious but rich account of the doctrine of sub- 
stance 1n the hands of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz 

The book’s contents fall into three broad categories Early chapters 
(1-4) offer a sketch of the major tenets comprising each major figures’ 
account of substance Here the reader is presented with a mix of 
central texts and topical discussions, including glimpses back to the 
historical lineage of core notions (such as the relation of substance to 
predication, individuation, dependence, and change) Despite their 
introductory nature, Woolhouse manages to weave into these chapters 
suitable argumentative detail, and frequent reference to exchanges in 
the secondary hterature (Indeed, there 1s even room for what seems 
to me exciting origmal scholarship the reader will encounter an mter- 
esting proposal about Spinoza's departure from Descartes's under- 
standing of extension) The middle chapters (5 and 6) focus on ex- 
tended substance and the mechanics of extended substance Here 
Woolhouse 1s perhaps at his best, drawing on his deep knowledge of 
early modern philosophy of science Central to these chapters are the 
respective accounts that Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz gave of the 
relation of body to space, of kinematic and dynamic models of motion, 
and of the roles 1mpenetrabihty, inertia, and force play m their doc- 
trmes of body An especially welcome feature of these chapters— 
as of subsequent ones—1is Woolhouse's attention to relatively “minor” 
philosophical figures such as Clarke, Malebranche, Newton, and Huy- 
gens Students cannot read these chapters and come away thinking— 
as they might reading less careful and thorough accounts—that our 
three "major" figures worked m what was otherwise an intellectual 
vacuum The latter chapters (8-10), anticipated by a brief interlude 
on causation and occasionalism (chapter 7), focus on thmking sub- 
stance, its relation to body, and (finally) God 

The strongest aspect of this book ıs its overarching picture of 
the close connection between seventeenth-century metaphysics and 
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natural science Indeed, 1ts middle chapters, packed with an exemplary 
mix of textual sensitivity and (perhaps not “dismterested”) philosophi- 
cal attention to arguments, are sufficiently detailed to repay close atten- 
tion by mature scholars This said, it points to what some might reckon 
a weakness—scarcely avoidable somewhere along the line in a com- 
pact book on this subject The weakness ıs a relative lack of emphasis 
on the extent of the early modern departure from, but mdebtedness to, 
its scholastic heritage, and the role of natural theology ın doctrines of 
substance Two quick examples Early m chapter 7 on “Causation, 
Occasionalism, and Force,” Woolhouse examines Descartes’s views on 
the issue of causal powers in finite (created) individual substances On 
the one hand 1s Descartes’s own willingness to speak of moving force 
as “mutually transferred when collisions occur,” of “the force which 
impels” the parts of matter On the other hand 1s the undemable fact 
that Descartes—to quote Hume here—" insinuated the doctrine of 
the universal and sole advocacy of the Diety” Where Woolhouse for 
the most part simply acknowledges both features, others have found in 
Descartes a genuinely perplexing attenuated occasionalism, crying out 
for explanation A measure of explanation might have come by pausing 
to sketch some details of Descartes's rejection of the substantial forms 
of the schools—of his denial that there ıs in matter anything resem- 
bling quasiantentional forms that direct the natural motions of bodies 
If God 1s now enlisted to fill that role, as Descartes implies (to Elizabeth 
and others) His perfection and omnipotence would in any case recom- 
mend, we can read Descartes as nevertheless holding out for some 
version of concurrence, whereby reference to finite secondary causes 
must figure ın the explanation of bodily motion The creating and sus- 
taming activity of God mght—as they were for Aquinas—be wed with 
efficacious secondary causes of creatures, thus preserving familar 
Cartesian commitments to orthodox theology and the new science of 
motion The explicit idiom of concurrence 1s certainly not absent from 
Descartes’s writing, and as a picture of a vza medra between Malebran- 
che and (later) Humeanism, ıt seems too inviting to leave unsketched 
as an interpretive option for reconciling the texts 

A similar complaint might apply to Woolhouse’s discussion of Leibniz 
and Malebranche, where the Leibmzian charge against occasionalism’s 
commutment to “perpetual miracles" takes center stage The theological 
issues run much deeper than this Each rejecting familiar concurrentist 
attempts at accommodating divine activity, both Malebranche and Leibniz 
take what seemed to them the most natural move, in quite separate direc- 
tions, on plausible theological grounds Where one could insist that divine 
efficacy, properly understood, leaves no room for secondary causes, the 
other could—wornes about miracles aside—1nsist that real causal power 
m creatures yields a more worthy picture of God, that there 1s scriptural 
basis for His leaving behind sufficient power m creation to bless 1t, call ıt 
good, and send ıt forth to be fruitful, and indeed that occasionalism is 
committed to a “subtle but irrehgious" breed of Spmozism, whereby crea- 
tures are but modes of the one divine substance What for Malebranche 
was the dangerous error of the ancients, for Leibniz was a positive recom- 
mendation to return to the forms of the scholastics 
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These latest quibbles are offered less to detract from the value of 
this book than to illustrate the general level of historical and textual 
detail Woolhouse typically brings to hus discussions Of its am and 
size, this book 1s one of the best, splendid for students and enriching 
for advanced readers interested m early modern metaphysics —J A. 
Cover, Purdue Unwersity 


YouNG, Juhan Nvetzsche’s Philosophy of Art Cambridge Cambndge Umi- 
versity Press, 1992 xiii + 170 pp $15 95— Given the centrality of art 
for Nietzsche ıt 1s surpmsing that Juhan Young's book 1s the first to 
address its import for Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole For this 
reason alone Naetezsche's Philosophy of Art is a welcome addition to 
the growing literature on Nietzsche ın Enghsh More than that, this 
study contains a comprehensive, yet concise, account of this topic that 
soberly elucidates and evaluates Nietzsche’s shifting arguments and po- 
sitions 

Young presents several probing theses regarding the role of art in 
Nietzsche’ s thought The first of these argues that Nietzsche’s reflec- 
tions upon art can be divided into four main penods corresponding to 
Nietzsche's own philosophical career Nietzsche's fourth period (1888), 
he claims, marks a circular return to the position embraced 1n the first 
(1872-76) In these periods Nietzsche offers essentially the same two 
solutions to the problem of pessmusm—the Apollonian and Diony- 
sian—and both mvolve deception and illusion, the former by appealing 
to a “profound superficiality" and the latter by identifying with the 
inexhaustibility of life ıtself Moreover, neither solution genuinely over- 
comes pessimism In Young's view, "Nietzsche offers fight from hu- 
man individuality as hus solution to pam and absurdity” (p 164) 

The other two pnincipal theses support the first In the second, 
Young argues that Nietzsche's estimation of art rises and falls according 
to the seriousness with which he regards the problem of pessimism. In 
his first and fourth periods Nietzsche takes pessimism quite seriously, 
insisting that life and pain are mseparable, that the horror and terror 
of existence 1s 1neradicable But the second period (1876-82) mstead 
embraces science and progress as equal to the challenge of curing life’s 
ills Art now has the function of “signposting the future,” of creating 
the values which will guide even science In the third period (1882- 
87) scientific optimism 1s again exposed as illusory and the threat of 
pessimism returns Nietzsche tnes to address this threat by creating 
an authentic self where, Young observes, “the process of creating this 
self ıs an artıstıc process" (p 107) This renewed emphasis on art 
reflects Nietzsche's attempt at an “honest” confrontation with, and ac- 
ceptance of, the reality of one's own existence as an individual In the 
fourth period Nietzsche abandons this attempt, he no longer regards 
art as capable of redeeming the individual qua individual 

Young's third thesis 1s undoubtedly the most provocative—namely, 
that Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and philosophy of art leave a lasting 
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imprint on Nietzsche, that Schopenhauer ıs not merely a youthful fasci- 
nation which he soon outgrows Evidence for this is the persistance 
of the problem of pessumism which Nietzsche never ceases to confront 
More important m Young's Judgment 1s Nietzsche's inability to redeem 
individual human life and achieve a genuinely joyful life-affirmation 
“To the extent, therefore, that 1ts main aim ıs to be the ‘antipode’ to 
Schopenhauerism, to ‘affirm life’, Nietzsche’s philosophy ends m fail- 
ure” (p 148). In the end, like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche too denies 
human life 

This brief review cannot hope to do justice to Young's many useful 
clarifications and criticisms of Nietzsche. There 1s, however, one issue 
that, while not directly addressed, pervades his entire study. I am 
speaking of the persistant conflict between Nietzsche’s insistence on 
“probity” or intellectual honesty (“truth”) and the need for “lies” or 
redemptive illusion (“art”). Recognition of this conflict might have 
prompted the author to pose the relationship of philosophy and art as 
a question, a question seemingly concealed by the book’s very title 
Perhaps such a suggestion could serve as a thoughtful provocation to 
an already thought-provoking book.— Daniel L Tate, St Bonaventure 
University. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol 69, No 3, Summer 1995 


What Happened to Thomism? From Aeterm Patris to Vaticanum 
Secundum, NICHOLAS LOBKOWICZ 


From the encyclical Aeternz Patris (1879) to the Second Vatican Coun- 
cul (1962-65) Thomism, the renewal of which began around 1800, was consid- 
ered the official philosophy of Catholics In fact, however, the authorities 
of the Catholic Church had only insisted that future priests should be trained 
in philosophy and theology according to “the method, the teaching and the 
principles of the Angelic Teacher”, the Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XII never 
even suggested that adherents of other philosophical schools could not be 
considered faithful to the Church’s teaching Nevertheless, on the one hand, 
Thomism never became an unambiguously unified doctrine and, on the other 
hand, variants of Thomism often competed and even fought with each other 
in the name of “orthodoxy ” 

After the Council one ceased to hear about Aquinas, Thomust schools 
were dissolved, libraries were sold, and even Dominicans began to teach 
other kinds of philosophy The paper tnes to analyse the reasons for this 
development It describes the difficulties umplicit in an adherence to a thir- 
teenth-century philosophy after 600 years, mentions the post-conciliar crisis 
of the Catholic clergy, and points out the rediscovery of the Greek Church 
Fathers by theologians who had an impact upon Vaticanum Secundum. 

At the same time, the paper tries to sketch a theory preventing one 
from implying that what was true some time ago 1s false today Moreover, 
1t points out the importance of Leo XIII's “historical experiment" for our 
knowledge of the philosophy (and theology) of the Middle Ages 





* Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are pubhshed as a 
regular feature of the Review We wish to thank the editors of the journals repre- 
sented for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to 
submit abstracts Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author 
of the article are listed 
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How Scotus Separates Morality from Happiness, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 


According to the standard interpretation of the two affectzones Scotus 
recognized ın the will, the affectio commoda 1s a disposition to love things 
as good for oneself, whereas the affectio vustitiae is a disposition to love 
things as good in themselves In this paper it 1s argued that Scotus intends 
to identify the affectio commoda with intellective appetite, which 1s aimed 
at happiness (and therefore includes the love of things as good in them- 
selves) By saying that the will is not merely intellective appetite, and that 
intellective appetite ıs not free, Scotus means to reject any eudamonisüc 
ethic The affectio vustitrae, by contrast, 1s aimed at the moral law, which 
has no necessary relation to human happmess This reading of the two 
affectiones makes sense of Scotus's restriction of the role of reason im ascer- 
taming moral norms and of his insistence on a close connection between 
morality and freedom 


Familial Love, Biological Connections, and Human Nature 
A Philosophical Assessment of Neo-Darwinism, 
STEPHEN POPE 


Thomas Aquinas relied upon Aristotle’s biology to provide scientific 
insight into the natural ordering of familial love  Anstotle's biology 1s no 
longer viable, but 1s evolutionary theory able to function 1n a similar way 
for us today? This paper argues that neo-Darwmism provides evolutionary 
explanations of the biological basis of the familial love reflected upon by 
Thomas, for instance, the connection between self-love and parental love 
It also argues, however, that Thomas's hierarchical understanding of human 
nature provides a more adequate philosophical context within which to ap- 
propriate the contributions of evolutionary theory 


Self-Evidence, Human Nature, and Natural Law, M C. MURPHY 


John Finnis has argued both (NL1) that the principles of the natural law 
are self-evident and underivable and (NL2) that the principles of the natural 
law are grounded m human nature I argue that the only reading of NL2 to 
which Finns 1s entitled, given his reading of NL, 1s a weak interpretation 
on which human nature determines the extent to which humans are capable 
of participating ın independently characterizable goods He 1s not entitled, 
that 1s, to any stronger reading of NL2 m which human nature determines 
what sorts of things are good I then turn to providing an account on which 
we may assert both NL1 and a strong interpretation of NL2 The central thesis 
of this account 1s that the principles of the natural law can be self-evident 
qua judgments of practical reason but not self-evident gua judgments of 
theoretical reason 
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Hume's Invisible Self, JAMES M. HUMBER 


Robert Fogelin argues that any serious attempt to account for Hume's 
dissatisfaction with hus theory of personal 1dentity must meet certam speci- 
fiable conditions. This paper shows that the list of conditions which Fogelm 
offers 1s incomplete and needs to be strengthened by the addition of at least 
two further analytic criteria The paper then offers an mterpretation of 
Hume's treatment of personal 1dentity which meets all of the conditions on 
this expanded list. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 32, No 4, October 1995 


The Creative Theory of Art, NICK ZANGWILL 


The paper articulates and defends the view that a work of art 1s the 
intentional product of creative thought The view 1s that someone has an 
insight into an aesthetic/nonaesthetic dependency, and he then intentionally 
endows something with the aesthetic properties ın virtue of the non-aes- 
thetic properties A detailed account of aesthetic insight and aesthetic ac- 
tion is given The paper defends the view against claims made by sociolo- 
gists of art, before dealing with the objection that the creative theory falls 
short when it comes to the twentieth century avant garde The paper argues 
that Arthur Danto misinterpreted, and over-reacted to, the phenomenon of 
ready-mades Vanous ways m which the avant garde can be tamed by the 
creative theory of art are supplied 


Consciousness, Neural Functionalism, Real Subjectivity, 
TED HONDERICH 


Neural Functionalism 1s the doctrine that our human conscious events 
are neural events standing in relations to input, other neural events, and 
output Itis unswallowable since we have the conviction that our conscious 
events come to more than that However, our grip on this fact 1s insufficient 
for philosophical purposes We need an articulated conception of our con- 
Scious events John Searle, despite his signal contribution to recent philoso- 
phy of mind, does not provide a conception which 1s inconsistent with Neu- 
ral Functionalism Thirteen charactenzations of consciousness offered by 
hum fail to provide a satisfactory conception Such a conception will depend 
on a satisfactory account of real subjectivity Such an account was unsuc- 
cessfully attempted in Honderich, “Seemg Things,” Synthese 98, no 1 (Janu- 
ary 1994) Better ıs needed for progress ın the philosophy of mind 
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Partial Structures and the Logic of Azande, 
NEWTON C A DA COSTA and STEVEN FRENCH 


In a senes of recent works we have attempted to show that inconsis- 
tency can be accommodated through the mtroduction of so-called partial 
structures within the model-theoretic approach, m terms of which one can 
formally define a notion of partial, or pragmatic, truth. On this account 
certam beliefs, namely, those that Sperber designates as “representational,” 
are to be expressed not as "belief that p 1s true," where p 1s some proposi- 
tion, but rather as “belief that p 1s partially true,” where p is a "semr-proposi- 
tional representation” The present paper extends this treatment to the 
phenomenon of cross-cultural mconsistency and in particular the well 
known and much discussed case of Zande witchcraft beliefs 


Forgwingness, ROBERT C. ROBERTS 


The virtue by which one 1s disposed properly to forgive offenders 1s 
analyzed To forgive ıs paradigmatically to overcome Justified anger by ref- 
erence to one or more of five anger-dispelling or anger-mitigating considera- 
tions repentance of the offender, excuses for the offender, suffering of the 
offender, moral commonahty with the offender, and relationship to the of- 
fender Forgivingness 1s, roughly, susceptibility or sensitivity to such consid- 
erations, combined with a strong sense of Justice and self-respect Forgiv- 
mgness can be exemplified in not getting angry when offended, and closely 
related to ıt 1s self-control using the anger-dispelling considerations The 
paper ends by using the five considerations schema to explore the condi- 
tions under which the forgiving person 1s disposed to withhold forgiveness 
The paper 1s of interest also in showing the utility, m moral psychology of 
the virtues, of the view that emotions are “concern-based construals ” 


In Defense of the Intention/Foresight Distinction, 
MARK P AULISIO 


The article focuses on whether the intention/foresight distinction can 
be given a principled defense The position of detractors of the distinction 
1s formulated along lines suggested by Roderick Chisholm (the Principle of 
the Diffusiveness of Intention) After several failed attempts to undermine 
the detractors’ argument are considered (the views of Joseph Boyle, Thomas 
Sullivan, and Gilbert Harman are examined m turn), a new argument against 
the detractors’ position and ın favor of the mtention/foresight distinction 1s 
adduced Two versions of this argument, a “mistake” version and a “teleo- 
logical” version, are offered At the basis of the argument 1s the notion, first 
suggested by Anscombe, that propositional attitudes exhibit a “direction of 
fit" It 1s argued that mtention and foresight exhibit different “directions of 
fit” m the requisite sense If the argument 1s on target, then intention and 
foresight are distinct 1n principle and the detractors’ position should be re- 
jected 
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Moral Theory and Action Theory, Killang and Letting Die, 
TRACY L ISAACS 


Are our obligations to prevent death as strong as our obligations not 
to kill, or are they weaker? This question asks whether there 1s a morally 
significant difference between kilhng and letting die such that killing is 
worse than letting die There are strong intuitions supporting the claim that 
itis We may also ask what the theoretical and practical 1mphcations of 
giving up the moral significance of the distinction are This paper addresses 
both questions It argues that mn order to be significant, the distinction must 
be both clearly drawn and coincidental with our intutitions, but that 1t can- 
not meet both of these conditions at the same time Therefore, 1t cannot be 
morally significant In response to the second question, the paper explores 
the bases for the strength of the mturtions and explams why there are no 
serious practical or theoretical consequences if we give these intuitions up. 


How is the Strength of a Right Determined? | Assessing the Harm 
View, SAMANTHA BRENNAN 


This paper exammes one answer to the question of how a nght's 
strength 1s determmed, the Harm View According to the Harm View a 
nght’s strength varies with how bad its infringement would be for the nght 
bearer The Harm View 1s suggested by Judith Thomson’s account of the 
stringency of rights claims as presented in The Realm of Rights The Harm 
View comes in two versions, weak and strong On the strong version, harm 
is the only factor on which the strength of a nght depends On the weak 
version, harm is one factor but there may be other factors which affect the 
nght’s strength Arguments against both versions of the Harm View are 
considered after which ıt ıs concluded that while there may be reasons to 
reject the strong version, there 1s no reason for thinking that the weak ver- 
sion of the Harm View is incorrect 


Aretaic Cognitivism, GARRETT CULLITY 


This paper defends the claim that there ıs deontic knowledge — knowl- 
edge of nghtness and wrongness— which can be inferred from aretaic 
knowledge— knowledge of the possession of virtue-attributes This claim 
faces two forceful objections First, the only way of making the claim ap- 
pear plausible seems to be by assuming a practice of virtue-ascription which 
actually makes the reverse inference Secondly “aretaic cognitivism” faces 
a familiar noncognitivist challenge—that the cognitivist must choose be- 
tween an “intuitionism” and a “naturalism,” against both of which there are 
well-known attacks What reason ıs there to believe that this challenge can 
be met any more readily than by a direct deontic cognitivism? An argument 
for aretaic cognitivism 1s developed, based on a schematic expression of the 
practical norms central to a number of important moral virtues, which an- 
swers both objections 
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AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 74, No 1, March 1996 


Intention in Wishfulfilment, TAMAS PATAKI 


The article elucidates the conception of wishfulfilment implicit ın psy- 
choanalysis The various kinds of wishfulfilment can be placed m a series 
The most primitive type are motivated sub-intentionally or expressively, but 
more complex types are characterised by various degrees of intentional 
involvement The role of mtention in wishfulfilment 1s explored m some 
detail using clinical vignettes It ıs argued that there 1s a significant sub- 
class of symptoms, phantasies (including dreams), the central cases of self- 
deception, and other irrational actions which are wishfulfiliung and inten- 
tional 1n a very strong sense they are brought about mtentionally for some 
such purpose as the gratifymg, consoling, or appeasing of ther author 
These activities are modes of the self carmg for itself, of self-solicitude 
Some attempts to account for complex cases of wishfulfilment, mcluding 
those by M Johnston and J Hopkins, are refuted The dissociation of mind 
1s embraced 


On a Problem for Contractarianism, JOE MINTOFF 


To show it 1s sometimes rational to cooperate in the Pnsoner’s Di- 
lemma, David Gauthier has claimed that 1f ıt 1s rational to form an intention 
then ıt 1s sometimes rational to act on ıt However, the Paradox of Deter- 
rence and the Toxin Puzzle seem to put this general type of claam into doubt 
For even if ıt 1s rational to form a deterrent mtention, it ıs not rational to 
act on ıt (1f ıt 1s not successful), and even if it 1s rational to form an intention 
to drink a toxm, ıt 1s not rational to act on ıt (come the time for drinking) 
This article employs an extended version of Michael Bratman’s theory of 
intention to show how to argue systematically that ıt can be rational to act 
on rationally formed cooperative intentions, while not being committed to 
the rationality of apocalyptic retaliation, or pointless toxin drinking 


Gettreristic Skepticism, STEPHEN CADE HETHERINGTON 


This paper argues that Gettier cases pose a skeptical challenge to our 
ever having knowledge They do so m a way that parallels the Cartesian 
skeptic’s dreaming worry, for example Skeptics thus have a new weapon 
in their armory 
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Moorean Absurdities and the Nature of Assertion, 
JOHN N. WILLIAMS 


G. E Moore noticed the absurdity of assertions of the forms “p and I 
don’t believe that p” and “p and I believe that not-p.” This article argues that 
Just as Moore’s propositions cannot be rationally believed, so their assertors 
cannot be rationally believed or cannot be believed to be rational This 
analysis is then extended to propositions which are Moorean when properly 
defined, such as “God knows that I am an atheist” and “I beheve that this 
proposition 1s false.” This mvolves a discussion of presupposition and self- 
reference The analysis also explains why Moorean sentences can some- 
times be used without absurdity. The article then defends the following 
definition of assertion. anyone asserts that p iff that person expresses a 
belief that p with the intention of causing relevant epistemic change 1n the 
cognition of an actual or potential audience 


On Being a Person, ROSS POOLE 


This paper questions the assumption, widespread ın contemporary phil- 
osophy, that ‘person’ is the most appropnate term to pick out what we 
essentially are It argues that personhood 1s only one of the identities avail- 
able to us, that there 1s no reason to give 1t prionty over others, and that if 
we do, we run the risk of overlooking the moral and metaphysical signifi- 
cance of the fact that we are embodied human beings The argument 1s m 
part historical it locates sources of the mflation of the concept of a person 
in Locke's discussion of personal identity and Kant’s account of moral per- 
sonhood It makes use of Hegel’s argument that the concept of a person 1s 
an artefact of the law, and Nietzsche's story of the acquisition by the human 
animal of the ‘right to make promises’, to bring out some of the hmtations 
of the concept 


Compatibilst Semantics in Metaphysics: A Case Study, 
JOHN O’LEARY-HAWTHORNE and MICHAELIS MICHAEL 


The paper addresses a general pattern of argument 1n metaphysics the 
metaphysician makes a surprising and counterintuitive claim, and then tries 
to show that this 1s compatible with ordinary understandings This 1s an 
attempt at compatibilist semantics in metaphysics Not all attempts at com- 
patibihst semantics ın metaphysics are mistaken, but the paper contends 
that ıt ıs an overused strategy A recent example 1s afforded by van Inwa- 
gen's book Material Beings with the clams therein that, strictly speaking, 
there are no tables and chairs but that ordinary folk do not speak falsely 
when they talk about tables and chairs The cnücisms of van Inwagen 
center on a mistake about the analogies he draws m his discussion The 
paper supplies better analogies and shows how these lead to an ncompat- 
bist conclusion The results generahze for metaphysical inquiry and its 
relation to ordmary conceptions 
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The End of Philosophy? JOHN PASSMORE 


Our libranes now abound m books and articles which bear ‘the end of’ 
or ‘the death of’ as part of their title When what ıs thus to termmate is 
philosophy we are inclined to set such writings aside as millenimmania Fur- 
ther examination, however, can cause us to consider whether, anyhow, the 
search for answers to certain types of question which philosophers have 
traditionally sought to answer should not be abandoned, as resting on unten- 
able presuppositions. The article begins with analytical philosophy but goes 
on to consider Wittgenstem, Dewey, Heidegger, and Rorty in relation to 
calls for the death either of philosophy in general or of certain kinds of 
philosophising 


How It Is: Entities, Absences, and Voids, C B. MARTIN 


The paper provides a cntique of D M Armstrong’s imposition of ab- 
stract nonspatiotemporal type entities and David Lewis’s rejection of truth- 
makers to explain truths concerning negative existentials An account 1s 
given of truthmakers for negative existentials ın terms of spatiotemporal 
states of the world, and of references to totalities without need of any ab- 
stract nonspatiotemporal fact entity or universal There 1s an attempt to 
explain how an approaching void that would appear to be a frightenmgly 
destructive causal force of nature 1s not a thing with properties and causal 
powers To do this an account ıs given that explams cause and effect 
in more basic terms of reciprocal disposition partners for mutual manı- 
festation. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 3, No. 3, 1995 


Threats, Promises, and Communicative Action, JOSEPH HEATH 


Habermas's attempt to distinguish between instrumental and communi- 
cative action 1s hindered by his failure to respect the distinction between 
parametric and strategic forms of instrumental rationality This failure is 
responsible for many of the problems associated with his attempt to show 
that speech acts cannot be modelled mstrumentally However, it has also 
led many of his critics into an unfortunate misallocation of the burden of 
proof For instance, speech acts that serve to convey threats are often used 
as a counterexample to Habermas’s analysis, even though standard game 
theory suggests that threats are umpossible among strategically rational 
agents On a more general level, the difficulty that game theonsts have 
encountered m attempting to integrate communication into strategic mterac- 
tion systems shows that contemporary game-theoretic analysis tends to sup- 
port rather than contradict Habermas's position 
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Enlightenment and the Idea of Public Reason, 
THOMAS McCARTHY 


Kant’s enlightenment project envisioned the gradual extension of the 
public use of reason to all domains of cultural and political hfe Problems 
have ansen for his conception of reason from the waves of naturalism, his- 
toncism, pragmatism, and pluralism in the two centrures since he pro- 
pounded it However, the problems have been accompanied by ongoing 
revisions of his project and of the 1dea of reason on which it rests In 
particular, Habermas has analyzed rationality m terms of communication 
and tied public reason to the procedures, forums, practices, and institutions 
in which validity claims are critically tested in varous forms of public dıs- 
course With that as a point of departure, this article sketches a version of 
Kant’s project of enlightenment that 1s still viable today 


Verificationism, Anti-Realism, and Idealism, 
RALPH C S. WALKER 


Anti-realism and verificationsm, as global semantic theones, are shown 
committed to a form of idealism to holding that the nature of reality 1s 
determmed by what 1s—or under specifiable circumstances would be— 
thought about ıt This has often been contested, and Crispin Wright has 
offered a “detectivist” anti-realism designed to avoid such commitment 
However, anti-realism and verificationism hold that to understand the mean- 
ing of an assertoric sentence 1s to know a set of rules governing its war- 
ranted assertion, rules which may be expressed as conditionals What 
makes these rules satisfactory? If ıt 1s a reality quite independent of our 
thoughts about 1t, then it 1s argued that the corresponding conditionals re- 
quire truth-conditions which transcend verification The only alternative 1s 
to hold that ıt 1s our beliefs which make the rules satisfactory, and hence 
determine truth 


Theories of Content and Theories of Motwation, 
RALPH WEDGWOOD 


According to the anti-Humean theory of motivation, one can be moti- 
vated to act by reason alone This may be interpreted as the clam that a 
belief can produce a desire, even if the belief was not itself produced by 
desires, ın effect, that an “mternalist” view of certain beliefs may be cor- 
rect—those beliefs may essentially tend to produce desires—even 1f those 
beliefs have no tendency to be produced by desires This theory of motiva- 
tion 1s shown to be incompatible with certam theories of content The 
causal or informational theory of content ıs compatible with internalism 
of any kind The venfficationist theory of content can allow an mternalist 
account of some beliefs, but only 1f those beliefs are produced, at least ın 
part, by desires or sentiments Reasons are given for thinking that the 
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anti-Humean theory of motivation 1s incompatible with other theories of 
content too 


Subjects at Cross Purposes: The Debate between Feminism and 
Postmodernism, BEATE ROSSLER 


The article discusses one of the most recent and most lively debates in 
feminist philosophy, namely, the debate between feminists viewing them- 
selves ın the tradition of critical theory on the one hand and postmodern 
femimsts on the other At the core of this debate ıs the concept of the 
subject: in discussing articles by Judith Butler, Seyla Benhabib, and Nancy 
Fraser, different attitudes toward the constitution of subjects and the possi- 
bility of normative theory involving subjects of nghts are pomted out. The 
argument of the article tries to show that postmodern deconstructions of 
the subject tend to be self-contradictory 1n resolving the subject into “points 
of discourse" while holding to the subject as bearer of rights Seemg the 
subject as socially constituted 1s, then, a more promusing way of developing 
normative theories involving the ideas of nghts, freedom, and emancipation 


A Spectre is Haunting the Intellectuals, RICHARD RORTY 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 35, No. 3, September 1995 


Postmodernity, Poststructuralism, and the Historiography of 
Modern Philosophy, STEPHEN H. DANIEL 


Postmodern thought ıs well-known for its cnticism of totalizing ac- 
counts of reason and truth, but 1t also makes positive contributions to our 
understanding of the sensual, ideological, and linguistic contingencies that 
inform modernist representations of self, history, and the world The posi- 
tive side of postmodernity includes structuralism and poststructuralism, par- 
ticularly as expressed by theorists concerned with practices of the body (for 
example, Lacan, Foucault, Deleuze), commodity differences (for example, 
Adorno, Althusser), language (for example, Derrida), and the dialectics of 
gender (for example, Kristeva, Ingaray) These challenges to modernity 
open up ways of understanding philosophy that do not presume the propri- 
ety of subjectivity and thus suggest provocative new strategies for appreciat- 
ing the work of thinkers from Bacon to Kant Indeed, poststructurahst histo- 
nography provides continental theorists with the means to retrieve modern 
philosophers into 1ts own counter-canon 
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Toward a Resolution of Sarikara’s Atmawdya and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of Anütman, ROBERT A. HOLLAND 


Buddhism teaches the doctrine of anatman, or the nonreahty of the 
self. In contrast, Sankara taught that the real 1s attamed through Atmavidya, 
which is Knowledge of the Self. Given that in other respects the similarity 
between Sankara’s teachings and Buddhism 1s well-recognized, this conflict 
calls for serious investigation. In its most fundamental aspect, this 15 a 
dispute over the nature of the Absolute. However, if these traditions are 
both grounded ın the realization of the Absolute, why 1s it that they have 
such disparate views of reality? This essay attempts to answer this question 
First, an epistemological thesis 1s argued for with regard to knowledge of 
the Absolute, it is claimed that Sankara's teaching and the Buddhist doctrine 
of anatman are not contradictory, they are complementary This enables us 
to incorporate the ontological clams of Mahayana Buddhism and Sankara 
within a comprehensive schema 


Aquinas vs Descartes and Locke on the Human Person and 
End-of-Life Ethics, J. P. MORELAND and STAN WALLACE 


Debates about end-of-life ethics often center on the nature of per- 
sonhood, humanness, and personal identity The consensus approach to 
these issues 1s Cartesian and Lockean in spirit Often, conspicuous by its 
absence 1s a serious consideration of Thomistic insights into these desider- 
ata. This tendency is egregious and contributes to a way of framing certain 
ethical issues that determines their resolution from the beginning In light of 
this problem, our purpose 15 twofold First, we clanfy the views of Aquinas 
regardmg the human person and compare it with the Cartesian-Lockean 
position Secondly, we select three philosophical problems central to the 
debate and show how the Thomist view solves them differently from and 
more adequately than the Cartesian-Lockean approach interaction and the 
soul-body relationship, causal pairing, and the possibility of potential per- 
sons and human nonpersons 


On Realism, Relativism, and Putnam, HUGO A MEYNELL 


Hilary Putnam has recently argued that 1f a general metaphysics were 
possible in our time, 1t would have to amount to scientific reductionism 
However, he repudiates scientific reductionism, for the excellent reason that 
it at once excludes mind and value from the universe and 1s meluctably 
parasitic on them —since science depends on people using their mands well 
The article ends by arguing that a general epistemology and metaphysics 
are available, m the work of Bernard Lonergan, which do Justice to mind, 
value, and natural science 


A Socratic Theory of Friendship, DON ADAMS 
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Faath and Facts in James's ‘Will to Belveve', 
ROBERT J. O'CONNELL 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No. 2, February 1995 


Startle, JENEFER ROBINSON 


There are reasons for thmking that the startle mechanism 1s a primitive 
emotional response. A theory of emotional response m general 1s developed 
using startle as a model. It ıs claimed that this model solves conceptual 
problems about emotional response that cannot be solved by theories which 
make cognitive evaluation an essential feature of emotional response 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 92, No. 9, September 1995 


Goodness as Weapon, CLAUDIA MILLS 


Goodness 1s supposed to be a spur to action, yet there seems to be 
something morally problematic about getting someone to act by taking ad- 
vantage of her moral goodness, especially when her goodness 1s used as a 
weapon to harm her in her own non-moral interests This paper trys to 
explain this intuition It argues that while we cannot insist that virtue should 
never entail any costs to the agent, we can msist that ıt should not be cyni- 
cally used and abused in the service of evil Even where we take advantage 
of virtue for unquestionably good ends, it may be both unfair and exploit- 
ative to burden the good person ın this way 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 92, No 10, October 1995 


The Metaphysics of Abstract Objects, E J. LOWE 


The paper begins with an exploration of two rival answers to the ques- 
tion “What 1s an object?" —the semantic answer and the metaphysical an- 
swer The latter is defended, this holding that objects are entities possessing 
determinate identity conditions Entities may be "abstract" either m being 
nonspatiotemporal, or m being logically incapable of enjoymg a "separate" 
existence, or m bemg dependent upon abstraction’ from concepts | Unowver- 
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sals are abstract objects 1n the first two senses and their existence can be 
defended via explanatory considerations Sets are abstract particulars m 
these two senses and may be thought of as instances of numerical univer- 
sals The cardinal numbers themselves, thus, are best conceived of as uni- 
versals whose particular instances are sets of appropriate cardinality 


Naturalized Platonism vs. Platonized Naturalism, 
BERNARD LINSKY and EDWARD N ZALTA 


A naturalist accepts only those objects required to explain the natural 
sciences Both mathematical objects and properties are needed to explain 
scientific laws and scientific theories To account for our knowledge of 
such entities, Naturalized Platonists introduce them mto the causal order 
By constrast, Platonized Naturalists account for knowledge of mathematical 
objects and properties by developing a comprehension principle that asserts 
the existence of a plenitude of abstract objects Such a principle is not just 
consistent with but required (on transcendental grounds) for naturalism— 
1t ıs synthetic and known a priori because it 1s essential to the logic m which 
any possible scienüfic theory will be formulated The authors describe a 
fundamental disanalogy between abstract and physical objects and then 
show that Platonized Naturalism satisfies naturalist standards of reference, 
knowledge, and ontological parsimony A discussion of mathematical ob- 
Jects 1s central to the paper 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 92, No 11, November 1995 


Argument and Deliberation: A Plea for Understanding, 
LARRY WRIGHT 


The classic model of argument as a structured arrangement of state- 
ments always seems a promising first step ın thmlang about reasons Stan- 
dard philosophical treatment has redeemed little of that promise, however, 
m large measure due to misconceiving the role of reasons m our reflection 
Some advance may be achieved by characterizing the support-relation at the 
heart of the model in a manner Sensitive to the resources available to human 
deliberation The resulting picture sheds light on some traditional contro- 
versies and offers guidance 1n improving our practice as well 


To Have One’s Cake and Eat It, Too. How To Make Sequential 
Chowes When One’s Preferences Violate Expected Utility 
Axioms, WLODEK RABINOWICZ 


If an agent’s preferences violate the Independence Axiom or for some 
other reason are not representable by an expected utility function, the agent 
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may appear to be prone to dynamic inconsistency he may be expected to 
embark upon action plans he is not gomg to follow through However, 
appearances are musleading. An agent with a “troublesome” preference 
structure can avoid dynamic mconsistency —either by foresight (sophisti- 
cated choice) or by a subsequent adjustment of preferences to the chosen 
plan of action (resolute choice) Contrary to McClennen and Machina, 
among others, ıt 1s argued these two approaches to dynamic rationality — 
sophisticated choice and resolute choice—need not compete with each 
other Wise choice reconciles foresight with a possibility of preference ad- 
Justment by rejecting two assumptions that create the conflict Separability 
of Preferences in the case of sophisticated choice and Reduction to Normal 
Form in the case of resolute choice 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 92, No 12, December 1995 


Practical Ecology and Foundations for Environmental Ethics, 
KRISTIN SHRADER-FRECHETTE 


This essay argues that neither soft nor hard environmental ethics 1s 
capable of providing an ordered system of norms that will withstand court- 
room challenges and that will support precise, often disputed claims over 
wetlands protection or development nghts The argument 1s that soft eth- 
1cs—-such as those of Callicott, Leopold, Naess, Rolston, and Westra—have 
great heuristic and inspirational power, but they fail to include precise sec- 
ond- and higher-order ethical principles that would make them operationali- 
zable m decisionmaking Hard ethics—such as those of Simberloff and 
Peters—have great scientific credibility, but they are more useful in 
avoiding false claims than ın discovering true ones The paper argues that 
the science necessary to undergird practical environmental ethics requires 
that we avoid the extremes of either soft or hard ecology Sound environ- 
mental ethics, at least at present, requires a “practical ecology” based largely 
on case studies and rules of thumb 


Semantics and Pragmatics for Why-Quesivons, JAAKKO HINTIKKA 
and ILPO HALONEN 


Semantically, why-questions are but degenerate propositional questions 
“Is ıt the case that S, or S; or or S,? with 1 = 1" Their desiderata 
are implied by their presuppositions, making their semantics trivial Their 
pragmatics 1s not trivial, however They can, for instance, serve as principal 
questions of an inquiry What such an inquiry ams at ıs not its ultimate 
conclusion, S,, but the discovery of the entire (interrogatively modelled) 
argument leading to Sı An application of Craig’s mterpolation theorem 
shows when and how such an argument can m a sense be compressed mto 
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a single mterpolation formula This formula provides the answer in the 
nontechnical sense of the word to the why-question The mterpolation for- 
mula can serve as the antecedent of a Hempel-type covering law, thus relat- 
mg why-questions to explanation When the interpolation theorem 1s not 
applicable, we are dealing with how-questions rather than why-questions 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 78, No. 3, July 1995 


Cetens Paribus Laws and Socio-Economic Machines, 
NANCY CARTWRIGHT 


This paper discusses the difference between views of science as stating 
regularity laws versus discovering capacities It shows, in particular, what 
kind of economics these views would entail and argues for the latter, using 
a case study drawn from recent game-theoretic work m economics The 
regularity view 1s associated with Hume’s empiricism, while the capacity 
view recalls Aristotelian ideas about science The paper proposes that regu- 
larities are secondary to capacities regularities m economics are, for exam- 
ple, a consequence of the repeated successful operation of a socio-economic 
machine A socio-economic machine embodies a set of capacities relating 
to a causal process, together with "shieldings" ensuring the proper function- 
ing of the machme Neither the structure of the machine nor shielding 
play a role m the regularity view, but both are crucial components of the 
ceteris paribus conditions that must be satisfied before a regularity law be- 
comes true. 


The Virtual Reality of Homo Economicus, PHILIP PETTIT 


Jt seems reasonable to assume that people do not ordmanly think or 
behave ın the image of homo economicus So how can economic explana- 
tions apply to ordinary action, ın particular outside the confines of the mar- 
ket? The answer defended here 1s that economic explanation does have 
application, provided that whatever their actual motivations and delibera- 
tions, people are disposed under certain plausible stimult to review their 
behaviour from a roughly economic perspective, and they are disposed to 
revise their patterns of behaviour if they are not more or less satisfactory 
ın economic terms. It ıs enough for the applicabihty of economic explana- 
tions that people conform virtually, 1f not actually, to the model of homo 
economacus. 
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THE MONIST 
Vol 78, No 4, October 1995 


Terra, Firma, HOWARD WETTSTEIN 


This paper argues that Wittgenstein's approach to language ın the Phal- 
osophical Investigations 1s naturalistic The first part of the paper adum- 
brates the author's preferred form of naturalism by providing rough and 
ready sketches of naturalistic approaches to the mind-body problem, skepti- 
cal challenges, the philosophy of religion, and philosophy of language The 
bulk of the paper 1s devoted to seemg Wittgenstein’s discussion of sensation 
language as embodying a naturalistic approach 


Goethe, Wittgenstein, and the Essence of Color, ZENO VENDLER 


For Wittgenstem mner experience, like the beetle ın the box, remains 
outside the public language game His standard example was pain, and 
indeed that term could be handled on the basis of behavior, and so forth 
In the last year of his life, however, Goethe’s book on color presented him 
with a rich and complex domam of mner experience, for which that ap- 
proach could not work There are truths about color which arise from 
experience, yet are necessarily true, for example, “yellow 1s lighter than 
blue", “there 1s reddish blue, but no reddish green” What kind of proposi- 
tions are these? Not of science, not of psychology and phenomenology 
does not exist In his remarks on color Wittgenstem sketches the “logic” of 
color terms m which statements like this function as rules 


Conscious Episodes and Ceteris Paribus, ALASTAIR HANNAY 


Psychological generalizations depend on contingencies which must be 
formulated ın ceteris paribus clauses It has been claimed (by Fodor) that 
such generalizations can be made strict through msertion of the required 
ceteris paribus clauses in the antecedent Some Wittgenstemian remarks 
alert us to the fact that the clam mcorporates a certam mechanistic under- 
standing of the relation of psychology to more “basic” sciences, and that 
this diverts our attention from the phenomena themselves It 1s proposed 
that the kinds of contingency to which a genuinely psychological generaliza- 
tion should be sensitive need not be modeled mechanistically Conscious 
episodes are surface phenomena, as such they are su generis and amenable 
to psychological explanation, but 1t 1s doubtful that strict psychological gen- 
eralizations can play any useful part 
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Consciousness Demystified: A Wittgenstewian Critique Of 
Dennett’s Project, DANIEL D HUTTO 


Damel Dennett's initial strategy for demystifymg consciousness has 
been one of getting us to trade m our ordinary intuitions so as to soften us 
up for the first phases of a full-fledged scientific explanation of conscious- 
ness ın terms of sub-personal systems He regards the nature of this so- 
called revisionary process as owing a great deal to Wittgenstein Thuis article 
challenges the idea that the reductive character of Dennett's first stage n 
his treatment of consciousness 1s in any way Wittgenstemian in spmit Fur- 
thermore, in hghi of this discontinuity, the article also attempts to throw 
light on the nature of Wittgensteim’s philosophical psychology by using Den- 
nett’s work as a fol The main am of the piece 1s therefore to see precisely 
how Wittgenstem's approach to the philosophical psychology differs 1mpor- 
tantly from those advanced by many of today's philosophers of mind and 
cognitive scientists 


The Epistemology of Self-Knowledge and the Presupposvtions of 
Rule-Following, DENIS MCMANUS 


Part 1 shows how a Wittgenstemian approach undermines philosophi- 
cal problems generated by the self-ascription of intentional states Althougt. 
it is tempting to depict such judgments as the product of our immediate 
knowledge of mner phenomena constitutive of those states, accuracy 1n self- 
ascription of intentional states 1s 1interwoven with the possession of those 
states in such a manner that, when we try to construct a picture of what 
“Ignorance” would be like, we find ourselves excluding not only knowledge 
of intentional states but also the states themselves Much as ignorance of 
one’s own intentions undermines one's possession of intentions, Part Z 
shows that a mimmal self-transparency ıs a presupposition of intelligible 
rule-following, and that one of the most popular arguments 1n the recent 
revival of “community views” (offered by Malcolm, Taylor, Mounce, M Wil- 
hams and others) rests squarely on a failure to acknowledge this fact 


Externalism and First-Person Authority, H. J GLOCK 
and JOHN M PRESTON 


Like contemporary externalists, Wittgenstein rejects the mternalist ac- 
count of intentional attitudes (thinking, intending, and meaning something) 
Nevertheless, Wittgenstem's later work contrasts favorably with externalism 
1n at least three respects First, 1t undermines Putnam’s and Burge's exter- 
nalist arguments by showing that what a speaker means by and how he 
understands a word cannot completely transcend his knowledge (sect II) 
Second, it provides better arguments against mnternalism by indicating that 
mental or physical processes or states (1) are neither necessary nor sufficient 
for intentional attitudes, (1) possess genume duration, unlike intentiona. 
attitudes (sect IIT) Third, it does justice to First Person Authority (sect. 
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IV) However, Wittgenstein’s position 1s not without problems In particular, 
he provides no direct answer to the question of what A's having a particular 
thought consists in We develop such an account, but also suggest that he 
had weighty reasons for desisting 


Wattgenstew's Naturalism, DAVID PEARS 


Meaning, the Experience of Meaning, and the Meaning-Blind «n 
Wittgenstein's Late Philosophy, EDDY ZEMACH 


Wittgenstein and the Diversity of Animals, GUIDO FRONGIA 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol 45, No. 181, October 1995 


Arguments from Illusion, JONATHAN DANCY 


This article starts with the notorious “Argument from Illusion” and 
suggests that arguments of similar structure can be found m quite different 
areas of philosophy, giving five examples The first of these ıs m the philoso- 
phy of action, the second m the theory of reasons, the third in the theory of 
knowledge, the fourth m general epistemology, and the fifth supports one 
of the main distinctions between agent and action The article then consid- 
ers ways of responding to arguments from illusion, m particular analogies 
of the “disjunctive conception of appearance,” and suggests that this con- 
ception 1s not so much an alternative as the form of any alternative to the 
“common element” picture of the relation between perception and illusion 
that ıs promoted by the Argument from Illusion At the end it 1s suggested 
that arguments from illusion do not even establish a presumption m favour 
of "common element” theories 


What was Hume’s Contribution to the Problem of Induction? 
RUTH WEINTRAUB 


There are very few philosophical issues which are so intimately associ- 
ated with one single philosopher as 1s the problem of induction with Hume 
The paper shows this received opinion to be wrong Hume was neither the 
first to think induction problematic, nor the onginator of the argument he 
adduced m support of the (skeptical) supposition The paper then explains 
Hume's (more modest) contnbution However, its primary concern 1s not 
historical By considering Hume's contribution to the problem of induction, 
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1t argues, we can come to a better understanding of this recalcitrant 
problem 


A Pragmatic Version of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
GEORGE N. SCHLESINGER 


Bell’s Theorem and Psychic Phenomena, GUY VANDERGRIFT 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 70, No 272, April 1995 


The Irony of Contingency and Solidarity, TIMOTHY CLEVELAND 


The political philosophy of Richard Rorty and his figure of the liberal 
ironist 1s the subject of this critique Can one embrace the contingencies 
which the ironist philosophy emphasizes without undermmuing liberalism? 
The tensions between the idea that truth 1s created and the demands of 
hberalism, are especially unbearable and make a positive response dubious 
Liberalism hmuits concessions to contingency 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 70, No. 274, October 1995 


On the Prvmacy of Duties, ROM HARRÉ 
and DANIEL N ROBINSON 


It 1s argued that rights and duties are grounded respectively in vulnera- 
bilities and powers, that is, that the relevant attribute of rights-bearers 1s 
some one or set of vulnerabilities that might be enlarged or exploited by the 
exertion of powers possessed by another or others Additionally, the rele- 
vant attribute of duties-bearers 1s possession of Just those powers capable 
of enlarging or exploiting the vulnerabilities of others Absent active powers 
of this sort, the panoply of vulnerabilities could not constitute rights Thus it 
1s 1n the agentic powers of the actor that the possibility of rights 1s grounded 
Implications in the matter of the nghts of nonhuman bemgs, defective hu- 
man beings, and nonsentient entities are explored 
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‘Looks Red’ and Dangerous Talk, J. J. C. SMART 


The common tendency to define (say) ‘1s red’ in terms of ‘looks red’ 1s 
dangerous It ıs not necessarily wrong so long as ıt is done behaviourisü- 
cally m terms of the discriminations with respect to colour of a normal 
human percipient Where it 1s dangerous 1s when the notion of colour expe- 
rience 1s treated as more fundamental than that of colour, and colour expen- 
ences are supposed to have meffably nonphysical properties or qualia. 
There 1s indeed a notion of a quale that 1s compatible with physicalism This 
1s the notion of a point ın a similarity space The similarities are appre- 
hended as bare similarities and so neutral between physicalism and any 
form of dualism The existence of colour experiences 1s not denied but they 
are not fundamental to our notion of colour 


The Paradox of the End, IDDO LANDAU 


We set ourselves ends and strive to achieve them We hope that their 
attamment will improve our condition The closer we get to our goals, the 
happier we feel Paradoxically, however, when we finally do achieve them 
our Joy 1s sometimes dimmished We have a sense of insignificance and 
emptiness, and we feel that m attaming our goal we have lost the meaning- 
fulness and balance we experienced while we were striving towards it In 
some ways, 1t seems to us, the struggle 18 more gratifying than the achieve- 
ment of the end This paper elaborates on the nature of this "Paradox of 
the End" It 1s argued that the paradox 1s an important and neglected ex- 
pression of the existentiahst notions of meaninglessness and Absurd More- 
over, it 1s clarmed that many philosophical and religious systems can be 
seen as incorporating efforts to cope with this paradox, and ıt ıs conjectured 
why it has become more acute m modern times 


Names and Pseudonyms, LLOYD HUMBERSTONE 


The paper contrasts a view of literary pseudonyms according to which 
such pseudonyms refer to the authors employing them, with the view that 
they refer rather to fictional characters created by those authors in the 
course of propagating a fiction as to the work’s true authorship On the 
first view, Lewis Carroll was a real person, smce Lewis Carroll was Charles 
Dodgson, on the second view, there was no such (real) person as Lewis 
Carroll, though Dodgson pretended that there was as part of the pretence 
that a certain part of Dodgson’s hterary output was that person's work 
Although the first view 1s widely assumed to be correct, considerations are 
aired here which favour the second view 
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Aristotle on the Sense of Smell, T K. JOHANSEN 


Anstotle’s treatment of smell shows the problems of defining the senses 
by their proper objects It ıs particularly difficult to define smell by its 
object For smell tells us little about odor. Anstotle’s solution distinguishes 
species of odor by analogy with species of flavor The species are similar 
because the same element, the flavored dry, produces odor and flavor How- 
ever, to distinguish taste and smell by their objects we must also explain 
how odor and flavor differ Odor differs from flavor m that the flavored dry 
constitutes odor on its own but flavor only when mixed with hquid The 
mediation of odor is a sort of washing of the flavored dry This shows how 
smell ıs mediated and taste is not A complication arises when Aristotle 
also makes smell a contact sense and associates odor with tangibles 


The éredevoTixt) óóvayus in Aristo’s Psychology of Action, 
GEORGE BOYS-STONES 


In chapter 23 of Plutarch’s de Stoworum repugnanivis, “some philoso- 
phers” are said to have posited an émehevoTixh Stvapic, a faculty of the 
soul which somehow frees the agent from acting according to “external 
compulsion” by means of ézeNeóoeuc which 1t causes to occur m the mind 
The modern consensus tends to equate these évedeboers with the "swerves" 
of Epicurean psychology, but the evidence seems rather to suggest that they 
are the occurrentia, which Cicero informs us were a central feature of Aristo 
of Chios’ the psychology of action. An attempt ıs made to reconstruct this 
psychology of action which includes Plutarch's evidence, which proceeds on 
the assumption that Aristo was a serious and intelligent philosopher (pace 
Chrysippus and many more modern commentators), and which aims at a 
conclusion that will explain why Ansto could, mn his day, be considered as 
much a legitimate heir to Zeno's Stoicism as Chrysippus was 


Why Aristotle Needs Imagination, VICTOR CASTON 


Character and Intellect in Aritotle’s Ethics, A D. SMITH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Hume Society announces a call for papers for the Twenty-fourth 
Hume Society Conference, to be held in Monterey, California, July 29—Au- 
gust 2, 1997 Submitted papers may be on any aspect of Hume's writings, 
although the conference directors particularly encourage submissions on 
the followmg themes (1) Hume and the Sciences, (2) Hume and Moral Ratio- 
nalism, and, (3) Nature and Convention Plans for the conference include 
sessions featuring recent works by Hume scholars from Japan, and the con- 
ference directors encourage submissions from Hume scholars throughout 
the Pacific Rim Papers should be no more than thirty mmutes reading 
length with self-references deleted for blind reviewing, the author’s name 
should appear only on a front-cover sheet Papers may be m Enghsh, 
French, or German, but an abstract ın English ıs required for all papers 
Submut papers and abstracts m triplicate Submissions must be postmarked 
by November 1, 1996 and sent to Professor Saul Traiger, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Hume Society, Department of Philosophy, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 90041—3314, USA 


The Metaphysical Society of Amenca announces a call for papers for 
its 1997 Meeting to be held at Vanderbilt University Recent attacks on 
essentialism along with new developments m anthropology and genetics 
raise once agam important questions about the unity, uniformuty, and 
uniqueness of human nature The Program Commuttee seeks work at the 
interface of metaphysics and empirical sciences, but welcomes papers ad- 
dressing any aspect of the theme of human nature(s) Essays on the moral, 
social, and pohtical consequences of divergent conceptions of human nature 
are also welcome Historical studies should explore the contemporary impli- 
cations of their results Send papers by September 15, 1996 to Professor 
John J Stuhr, Chair of the MSA Program Committee, Department of Philoso- 
phy, Penn State University, University Park, PA 16802 


“Deliberative Democracy” will be the theme of the Second Henle Con- 
ference at Samt Lows University April 19-20, 1996 The speakers will m- 
clude Joshua Cohen (MIT), Frank Michelman (Harvard Law), Ins Young 
(Pittsburgh), David Estlund (Brown), Jack Kmght (Washington University), 
Jim Johnson (Rochester), Henry Richardson (Georgetown), Leonard Harris 
(Purdue), and Mark Warren (Georgetown) Commentators include Thomas 
Christiano (Anzona), Kenneth Baynes (SUNY, Stony Brook), Gerald Gaus 
(Minnesota, Diluth), Emily Hauptmann (Nevade, Revo), William Rehg (Saint 
Louis), Paul Weithman (Notre Dame), and Richard Wolin (Rice). All confer- 
ence sessions will be held m the Kmghts Room of Pius XII Library For 
more information, please call the Department of Philosophy of Saint Louis 
University at (814) 977-3149 
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EMMANUEL LEVINAS 
(1906—1996) 


Levinas died in Paris on December 25, 1995 With him disappeared one 
of the most ongmal of French philosophers In the thirties Neokantian 
France, he introduced Phenomenology and participated ın the translation of 
The Cartesian Meditations of Husserl into French In the sixties, when 
different forms of Marxism dominated French philosophy, he went on crit- 
icing Hegelian dialectics A religious philosopher in a seculanzed country, 
he gave vitality back to Judaism and to the study of the Talmud His writ- 
ings are dedicated to philosophy or to Judaism, but he remains very philo- 
sophical m his Talmudic studies and deeply religious m his most abstract 
philosophy. 

Eastern-European Judaism is a civilization of mterionty that Levinas 
discovered using the method of Occidental philosophy Born on January 
12, 1906 m Kovno, Lithuania from a middle class Jewish family, Levinas 
learned very early to read the Bible m Hebrew and explored the Russian 
classics At seventeen he went to France to study philosophy with Pradines, 
Gueroult, and Halbwachs The year 1928 marks a turn ın his hfe when he 
moved to Germany to study with Husserl and Heidegger He attended the 
famous encounter of Heidegger and Cassirer in Davos When he returned 
to Strasbourg, he wrote his Ph D on the Theory of Intuation n the Phenom- 
enology of Husserl (1930) In 1932, he published the first study in French 
on Heidegger As a naturalized Frenchman, he was captured as a prisoner 
of war in 1940 by the Germans and spent years ın prison, "protected by his 
French uniform from the Hitlerian violence" as he said, while all hus family 
m Lithuania was decimated It was in a camp at the end of the war that 
Levinas met one of the greatest personalities that influenced his life, M. 
Choucham This “giant of Jewish traditional culture read the texts not 
only m a relation to piety or edification but as horizon of intellectual rigor ” 
Levinas would say later that nothing that he had studied or published after- 
wards would have existed without that encounter With a mixture of humor, 
affection, and immense esteem Levinas would describe this strange teacher 
who looked like a homeless person, (Ehe Wiesel portrayed this man in his 
book Le Chant des Morts, [The Song of the Dead]) Thus Levinas learned 
to read and study the Talmud His philosophic, nearly secular, approach to 
the Talmud mterested a wide range of readers from Christians lke Pope 
John Paul II, to atheist philosophers like some of his French contemporaries. 
He dedicated long periods of time to his religion, teaching courses of Talmu- 
dic reading in France, Switzerland (Fribourg), Belgium (Louvain) and other 
countries. For years, he directed the Ecole Normale Israelite Orientale, a 
school for teachers of French m Israelite schools At the same time, his 
philosophical research led him to the publication of his master work Total- 
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aty and Infinite (1961) Professor of Philosophy at the University of Poitiers 
(1964), Paris-Nanterre (1967), Pans-Sorbonne (1973), he also taught in Balti- 
more at the John Hopkins University (1973), and m Louvain (1980) Some 
of his books were translated into many languages English, Itahan, Spanish, 
German, and even Serbo-Croatian Distinguished by honors (Legion d’Hon- 
neur, Ordre National du Mérite, Albert Schweitzer International Prize in Phi- 
losophy, Honoris Causa of many universities Chicago, Leiden, Lou- 
vain, ), Levinas remained a very modest, unobtrusive, and peaceful man, 
who was very dedicated to his students He influenced many philosophers 
of the new generation 1n France, like Bernard Henry Levy, Alain Finkiel- 
kraut, Benny Levy, and others He worked with Ricoeur and with Dernda, 
the latter dedicated a long essay to him ın his book The Writing and the 
Difference (lEcriture et la Différence) His last mportant philosophical text 
1s Otherwise than Being or Beyond Essence (1974, translated ın English) 

Levinas teaches the philosophy of a “Difficult Freedom” (1963) He 
asks man to break with the totality in which he lives All the titles of his 
books show the necessity to “open” toward something higher, Outside the 
Subject, Otherwise than Being or Beyond Essence, Ethics and Infinity, and 
soon This Infinity 15 the subject of his life's research, it 1s the overcoming 
of the limits he sees in Phenomenology The word “understand” (com- 
prendre, Be-griff) shows that knowledge wants to possess and dominate 
the world Only, does this say everything about knowledge? Can knowledge 
be the knowledge of something that 1s not equal to knowledge, that over- 
comes it? Can it think the Other, or God? For Levinas, m Occidental philos- 
ophy, knowledge does not ever really overcome itself, it 1s satisfied with the 
“adequation” to beng. "The relation to Another ıs not a relation to an 
object, itis a proximity The Other ıs out of proportion with my power and 
my freedom The disproportion between the Other and myself 1s precisely 
the moral conscience Moral conscience is therefore not an experience of 
values but an access to exterior being” It 1s not an experience of freedom 
because my conscience 1s inhibited in front of Another His eyes are vulner- 
able, he 1s at my mercy without any protection, his gaze puts in question my 
happy spontaneity Levinas criticized the effort of so many centuries of 
philosophy to reduce the Other to the Same, this “totalitanan” reduction 1s 
violence For him to phulosophuze 1s to love the truth as an aspiration to 
the Other as He is, that ıs to say distinct from His reflection m me "This 
quest for heteronomy 1s itself metaphysics” The solipsism of conscience 
as ıt appears in its uneasy and apprehensive captivity of itself finishes with 
this discovery of the Other that opens me to the Height In the face of the 
Other, something reveals itself and puts m question my freedom The Other 
affects me without me being able to dominate him, assume hım, and there- 
fore shows me my responsibility "The paradox of this responsibility con- 
sists ın the fact that I am obliged without this obligation ever beginning in 
me, as 1f it had shd ın my conscience as a robber” This obligation in front 
of the altenity of the Other 1s “you shall not kill " 

This benevolent philosopher had a nostalgia for a human fraternity 
respectful of all differences At the end of a century so marked by 1dealo- 
gies, Levinas’ philosophy concentrates on the subject, giving all its 1mpor- 
tance to the Other By the discovery of the Other, man is able to understand 
humself and his ethical meaning —Nathalie Frieden, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America 


ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS 


A 
SYMPOSIUM* 


MÀ 


ARISTOTLE ON HUMAN NATURE 
AND POLITICAL VIRTUE 


JULIA ANNAS 


Anistoms GIVES US an account of ovois or nature in the Physics 
which ıs adequate for his immediate purposes there, but gives little m- 
dication of his broad deployment 1n the ethical and political works of 
the concept of the natural He never systematically investigates nature 
as an ethical or political concept Had he done so, he could not have 
failed to see that there are some tensions within the roles he assigns 
to the natural. He might thereby have avoided several problems, 1n- 
cluding one of hus most unfortunate legacies, that of reactionary polit- 
1cal attitudes which have appealed to nature, often ın Aristotle’s name 
to uphold existing inequalities 1n society, such as slavery and the sub- 
ordination of women Some of this legacy has got attached to Aris- 
totle unfairly, appeals to his works to defend race-based forms of sla- 
very, for example, are patently specious However, Anstotle’s own 
lack of precision about the role of nature m his ethical and political ar- 
guments must bear some of the responsibility 

Nature in the Politics has been most extensively studied ın the 
context of the book 1 argument that the polis 1s “by nature” Fred 
Miller's Nature, Justice, and Rights in Arvstotle’s Politics 1s a landmark 





*With the exception of John Cooper's essay and Fred Miller's response, 
these papers were presented at a conference focused on Miller's Nature, Jus- 
tice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics, codirected by Charles L Griswold, Jr 
and Jeffery Paul with the support of the Liberty Fund, Inc 

Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, The University of Arı- 
zona, 213 Social Sciences, Bldg #27, Tuscon, Arizona 85721 
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in this respect as in many others, and his discussion of the naturalness 
of the polis 1s, I think, definitive, and should put an end to the notion 
that according to Aristotle people find their natural end functioning as 
mere parts in some large organic social whole However, nature 1n Ar- 
istotle's ethical and political works contams complications outside 
book 1, and I hope that there remain some points to be made and is- 
sues to be elucidated 

One source of confusion 1s Aristotle’s tendency, in the ethical and 
political works, sometimes to stress a particular strand m the Physics 
account and sometimes to ignore it, and even to say things which con- 
flict with ıt Thus 1s notably so with the idea that the natural ıs that 
which occurs always or for the most part The main Physics discus- 
sion, which revolves around the idea of an internal source of changing 
or bemg changed, does not discuss this, but ıt emerges slightly later ! 
Something 1s natural or by nature 1f, starting from some internal prin- 
ciple, ıt develops continuously “always something going towards the 
same thing, 1f nothing interferes "7? Thus the natural 1s the usual We 
can see why this emerges as an assumption, expressed but never de- 
fended, in the physical works, where it 1s reasonable to assume that 
the kinds of changes that a thing can engage m which are due to its m- 
ternal principle of change, rather than external mterference, will be 
revealed by its usual behavior, rather than by any imposed or freakish 
occurrences 

Sometimes Aristotle carries over to the ethical and political 
works this assumption that “nature is the cause of what 1s the same 
way always or for the most part, and chance of the opposite '? It 1s 
difficult to believe that this assumption plays no role in Anistotle’s ar- 
gument for the naturalness of the polis and of slavery In Arisstotle's 
world every known society contamed slavery, a fact that clearly pre- 
vented Aristotle from being able to think of it as an institution based 
on force rather than nature Furthermore, societies other than the 
Greek polis could well have seemed to Aristotle to be, like the Persian 
Empire, based on force Thus the Greek polis might well seem like 





1See Anstotle, Physics 199b15—18, 25-6, cf Anstotle, Parts of Anvmals 
641b24-6 

2Physics 199b15-18 All translations are the author's, unless otherwise 
specified 

3Anstotle, Eudemzan Ethics 1247a31-b1, cf Anstotle, Magna Morala 
1194b37-9 
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the usual form to develop when no interfering conditions were 
present ^ Sometimes, on the other hand, he develops an argumert 
based on nature that conflicts with this, as with hus third major argu- 
ment ın book 1 (chapters 8-10), the one that establishes that only cer- 
tain forms of money-making are natural For the conclusion of this ar- 
gument 1s that the only form of natural money-making 1s one which is 
extremely rare, indeed, for ıt to be usual the whole of the anciert 
economy would have to be revolutionized Clearly the uppermost 
1dea in Aristotle’s mind here 1s that of the natural not as the usual but 
as the 1deal, something not actually found 1n the world as it 1s 

One reason for the existence of an unedifying tradition of reac- 
tionary appeals to nature in the name of Aristotle ıs surely his failur2 
clearly to analyze, 1n his discussion, the role of nature as the usual and 
its distinctness from nature as providing an ideal If we look at the nc- 
torious arguments m Politics 1 with this point m view, ıt leaps to mind 
that while the first two rely on the idea that the natural can be found 
by looking to the usual, the third argues that the natural 15 something 
which ıs not to be found However, this difference between the argu- 
ments has not been given the prominence it deserves Of course, 1f nz- 
ture provides an ideal, this will have normative force, and if nature 
can be found by looking to the usual, then no effort 1s required to 
draw a number of familiar reactionary conclusions the subordination 
of women is natural, and hence 1s to be endorsed as a norm, becaus2 
women are nearly always subordinated to men, and so on This 1s th2 
simplistic form of "appeal to nature” vigorously criticized by thinkers 
hike Mill and Sidgwick® Aristotle humself does not make this kind af 
“appeal,” but ıt is easy to see why those who do so have looked to th» 
first two arguments of Politics 1 as support Moreover, ıt 1s fair to re- 
gard Anstotle as open to criticism for not having thought more carefully 





4Aristotle 1s thinking of the conditions of Greek civilization, though he 15 
not clear about this restriction in book 2 of the Politics he considers 
Carthage at length as an example of a type of constitution, while 1n book 7 
(1827b20-36) he appears to write off non-Greeks, for differing reasons, as iri- 
capable of political development (However, he then adds that the same dis- 
tinctions that he has drawn between Greeks and non-Greeks apply among th2 
Greeks themselves ) 

5John Stuart Mill, Nature (Indianapolis The Bobbs-Mernrill Company, 
1958), and chapter 1 of The Subjectvon of Women (Indianapolis Hackett, 
1988), Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (Indianapolis Hackett, 1981, 
80-2 
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about the relationship between his uses of nature in the physical 
works and his uses of it in the ethical and political works. 

However, this conflation 1s not the source of all the complexities 
in Anstotle's use of nature in the Polt:cs In what follows I shall be 
concentrating on another distinction, one which points us towards an 
uncertainty that arises within Anstotle’s concept of human nature, 
without reference to works outside the Politics. 

In book 7 Aristotle says that for people to become virtuous three 
things are required nature (ducts), habit (£006), and reason (Adyos), 
and he develops the idea as a preliminary to lus discussion of the 
proper education for citizens He spends far longer on habit and rea- 
son, but what he says about nature here 1s significant ê The subjects 
he 1s concerned with, he says first, must be human beings and not 
some other animal This same human nature requires being of a cer- 
tam kind of body and soul. He does not further specify this here, be- 
yond saying that he has already said what people should be like by na- 
ture to be “amenable to the law-giver” (We shall take up this 
reference below ) Some natural endowments, he says, are not an ad- 
vantage, for habits alter them, some qualities are, as far as nature 
goes, ambivalent, and develop for better or worse through habit. 
Other animals live mostly by nature, though habit plays a small role, 
but humans have reason Then follows a striking sentence “So these 
must harmonize with one another, for people do many things because 
of reason against their habits and nature, 1f they are persuaded that to 
do otherwise 1s better " Here "harmony" of nature, habit, and reason 
1s compatible with reason going against the other two (a remarkable 
conception of harmonization). 

Nature here 1s what I call ^mere nature "5 It 1s simply the basic 
material of human beings, which, so far from having its own reliable 
built-in goals, can be developed in quite opposite directions by habit 
and reason Human beings start out with some tendencies and not 
others, but they develop morally not through nature, but through habit 
and reason and the ways that these get to work on the raw material 
provided by nature This idea of mere nature 1s more familiar from 





®See Politics 1332a38-b10 

7Polrtics 1332b6-8 

8Julia Annas, The Morality of Happiness (Oxford Oxford University 
Press, 1993) 
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passages m the Nwcomachean Ethics where "natural virtue" 1s distin- 
guished from full virtue? The concept of nature that has had most 
prominence in discussions of the Politics 1s the one that gets a star- 
ring role ın book 1, and ıs clearly quite different from the raw material 
of mere nature, which could never be enough to support the argu- 
ments about the naturalness of the polis, slavery, and certain forms of 
money-making Nature as that which figures in book 1 1s itself a goal 
or end: “what we say the nature of each thing 1s, 1s what 1t is when its 
comung-into-being 1s completed ”!° Nature here is the end of the pro- 
cess, not the beginning Further, nature in this sense 1s clearly norma- 
tive, a point that scarcely needs argument for book 1 Mere nature 1s 
explicitly no guide to what 1s better and what worse, while there 1s no 
doubt that nature proper or nature m the full sense does establish a 
norm, by virtue of being the appropriate end-point of a thing’s devel- 
opment This is not restricted to book 1, however, within books 7 and 
8 themselves there are frequent uses of nature in the more familar 
sense of a thing’s goal or end, with normative implications 4 

Aristotle himself does not explicitly distinguish these two uses of 
nature, although they differ sufficiently for 1t to be as appropriate for 
him to draw the distinction as to draw the distinctions that he does for 
concepts like place, oneness, or one thing’s being "from" another 
(His listing of different uses of "nature" in his philosophical lexicon, 
Metaphysics 4, is unhelpful for our purposes, since it 1s not concerned 
with problems arising from the ethical and political use of the term 
and discusses only physical applications of nature )!? 





9Nscomachean Ethics 1108a18-26, 1144b1-12 

Politics 1252b32-33 Here completion results m production of a 
thing’s nature, while in the “mere nature" passages habit and reason need to 
complete nature in order to develop ıt from raw material towards a goal 

See Politics 1324b36-7 (and 1325a27-30), 1325b'7-10, 1332a21-4 and 
27-30, 1334b12-17 and 24—5, 1337b28-33, 1342b22-8 Passages which seem 
to stress mere nature can be found at 1326a5-7, 1827b18-20 and 33-45, 
1328a9-10 and 17-18, 1329a14-16, 1330a28-30, 1332a34-bll, 1332b35-41, 
1334b6-8, 1336b40-— 133723 

However, the chapter does add to the account in Physics 2 (nature as 
the internal source of change) the point that a thing’s nature 1s both the mat- 
ter from which the change begins and also the substance or form which 1s the 
téhoc of the completed change This 1s analogous to the distinction between 
mere nature and nature m the ethical and political works, though Aristotle 
never connects them 
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Noting the difference between nature and mere nature can help 
us to solve some problems with the use Aristotle makes overall of na- 
ture in the Politics As Fred Miller points out, the apparent conflict 
between the thesis that the polis exists by nature and that ethical (and 
hence political) virtue does not exist by nature dissolves once we note 
that virtue does not come about in us because of mere nature (to be- 
come virtuous we need habit directed by reason) while the state ex- 
ists by nature m the full sense the polis establishes a norm for human 
development and behavior, since ıt ıs natural for humans to activate 
and exercise the potentiality for social and political virtue 

Here, however, I shall be concerned not with the problems of 
book 1 but with problems that anse for Anistotle’s treatment of human 
nature in books 7 and 8 Here we find, as noted, an explicit discussion 
of mere nature, together with clear awareness of the role of nature m 
the full sense However, we also find the closest Anstotle comes to 
providing a bridge between these two ideas of human nature In his 
discussion of the relation of reason and habit,!* he says that the telos 
(véXoc) of human nature 1s reason and mind (Aóyoc xai vooc), so that 
this 1s what should form the goal of the ways that habits should be set 
up That is, mere human nature ıs developed into full human nature 
by habit and reason, but reason 1s also the way in which it 1s natural 
for humans to develop ë Aristotle’s position would be clearer if he 
had provided a developmental account of the progress of reason from 
mere nature to nature, but in Politics 7 and 8, where he 1s talking at 
length about education of various kinds, an overall developmental po- 
sition can be constructed ! Humans are equipped by mere nature to 


BFred D Miller, Jr, Nature, Justice and Rights in Aristotle’s Politics 
(hereafter, NJR) (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1995); 44-5 

See Politics 1334b6-28 

15“Natural” in which sense that of mere or full natures If reason 1s Just 
part of mere nature, ıt will need something else to develop ıt into full nature, 
while if reason 1s part of our nature ın the full sense, it will be, in the requisite 
way, distinct from the mere nature it needs to get to work on Of course no- 
body starts with a fully developed reason, that 1s why we need to proceed 
through habit, and to follow established patterns until we are capable of our 
own fully autonomous uses of reason 

16In The Morality of Happiness (pp 146-9) I criticize Anstotle for not 
providing an overall developmental account of reason as the path from mere 
nature to nature, contrasting the later positions of Arius Didymus’ account of 
Peripatetic ethics, which does recast Anstotle’s theory in terms of a Stoicized 
story of oixeimois, and Alexander of Aphrodisias, who returns to a more 
strictly Aristotelian account which leaves the two uses not clearly connected 
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develop virtue, but do not do so unless habit 1s directed by reason to 
produce a rational direction of one’s hfe and employment of external 
goods In the context of the Politics we also need to remember the 
thesis that humans are by nature politika (xto0)wtvóà)—social and po- 
litical beings For ıt 1s only when habit 1s directed by reason to pro- 
duce dispositions to engage socially, culturally, and politically with 
others in a form of society (one which Aristotle identifies with the po- 
lis) that humans achieve the goal of natural development 

This is an attractive thesis, and has some equally attractive corol- 
lanes The natural development for humans 1s one in which they 
achieve virtue, which 1s not a matter of mindless habituation but a de- 
veloped reflective disposition to choose and act rightly—a dispositian 
which precisely frees the agent from dependence on the results of ha- 
bituation 1f these have been too narrow and conventional to capture 
what matters for virtue Thus the citizens of Aristotle’s ideal state will 
be individuals who choose and act as a result of autonomous reflec- 
tion Moreover, a state whose citizens have developed virtuously will 
be just, aiming at the common good rather than the good of one par- 
ticular faction, so individual and political aims will mesh The politi- 
cal culture of the ideal state will be one ın which the factors that habit- 
uate the young as they are educated will encourage them to develop 
virtuously, hence reflectively and rationally, and their virtuous 
choices will in turn tend to propagate a culture which encourages the 
development of rational reflection in the citizens Thus the ideal state 
will exhibit what Miller calls moderate individualism the aim of the 
state 1s the virtue, and hence happiness, of each individual, not a col- 
lective goal that some might partake of less than others !” This char- 
acterizes a state which meets the further demand that citizen virtue 
require active exercise of political rule, not mere conformity to law, 
for political rule ıs rule over equals, and hence has to be exercised ac- 
cording to the principle of ruling and being ruled m turns, a principle 
generating an attractively democratic form of political government ın 
which political institutions are constrained by the demands of equality 
among citizens 

There ıs also, however, a well-known and unattractive aspect to 
Aristotle’s view of the natural development of political virtue His 
discussion of an ideal form of polis ın books 7 and 8 makes it patent 





17See Miller, NUR, 213-24 
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that the development of political virtue not only 1s difficult but re- 
quires considerable oyoAy or "leisure," and that this 1n turn requires 
a very considerable infrastructure—1n fact, a whole layer of economic 
activity which 1s carried out by people who are not themselves citi- 
zens and hence not "parts" of the polis The leisure, and hence virtue, 
of one group depends on the work of others, who do not themselves 
have leisure, and hence do not develop the ethical and political virtue 
of the citizens In the ideal state there are first- and second-class citi- 
zens, although Aristotle does not put it this way, for he insists that the 
only real citizens are the minority of the virtuous, thereby defining the 
majority of inhabitants of the city as noncitizens and not a part of 1t 

Not only 1s this unattractive, 1t appears quite plainly unjust As 
Christopher Taylor has roundly put the matter “As ıt stands, the so- 
called ideal polis is not a political community at all, since 1t 1s not self- 
sufficient for life, much less for the good life (1252b27-30) Rather, it 
1s an exploiting elite, a community of free-riders whose ability to pur- 
sue the good life 1s made possible by the willingness of others to forgo 
that pursuit Even leaving aside the question of slavery, the ‘ideal’ po- 
las 1s thus characterized by systematic injustice "19 

It ıs immediate and straightforward for us to consider this unjust 
We have a distribution of the city's benefits and burdens which 1s meg- 
ultable, ın that some labor for the benefit of others Further, this 1s 
the ideal state, so Anstotle ıs abstracting from what he considers to be 
nonideal features of the real world Why does he not consider this ar- 
rangement unjust? What 1s his considered view of the distinction be- 
tween citizens and others 1n his state? 





Cf Politics 1269b34—6 the well-run state will provide leisure from nec- 
essary activities Aristotle presents this as an agreed point, though one pro- 
viding difficulty as to 1ts achievement "Leisure" 1s apparently unavoidable as 
a translation of oxoA1|, despite the unsuitable modern connotations of trivial- 
ity and relaxation (It 1s perhaps significant that modern English lacks a 
handy word for the idea of having time that 1s spent ın ways determined by 
your own priorities, not by the need to work for others, and which 1s devoted 
to serious, rather than trivial, pursuits ) There 1s another aspect to oxoA7 less 
obvious 1n the English “leisure,” namely, freedom from pressures generated 
by money wornes Cf 1273331-7, 1273b6-7 (In some ways the English “in- 
dependence" best combines the idea of financial freedom from want and sub- 
ordination, and the idea of shaping one’s life according to one’s own plan, but 
would not be recognized as a translation of ayoA1 ) 

190 C W Taylor, “Politics,” m The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle, 
ed Jonathan Barnes (Cambridge Cambndge University Press, 1995), 250 
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Anstotle assumes that some of the noncitizens will be metics or 
resident aliens, who will not even expect to form part of the political 
community He does not regard this as problematic and 1s simply as- 
suming a normal fact of everyday life in the ancient world, where 
there were large disfranchised metic communities ın cities such as 
Athens Anstotle himself lived most of his life as a metic,? and, al- 
though he sometimes stresses the disadvantages of metic status?! 
seems to have found it obvious that many people would find ıt to their 
advantage overall to live in cities of which they were not citizens, 
mostly to engage ın trade, so that the dependence of his ideal state on 
a metic section of the economy would not be appealing to any novel 
arrangement However, there are problematic hidden assumptions m 
Aristotle’s transfer of a fact of ordinary Greek life to the ideal state 
His state can hardly be a paradigm of self-sufficiency 1n the most min- 
imal sense of being able to meet 1ts own economic needs, if 1t 1s eco- 
nomucally dependent on the commercial activities of people whose 
primary political loyalties lie elsewhere ?? 

The farmers are envisaged as slaves (sometumes as meQíouxot, 
which presumably implies some degree of unfreedom) ? We would 
expect Anstotle to insist that he has in mind natural slaves, given the 
notorious discussion 1n book 1 For when he argues that slavery has a 
natural basis, the only set-up that his analysis begins to fit 1s the one 
where heavy manual labor 1s performed by natural slaves under the 
guidance of a natural master, who benefits himself and his slaves by 
directing them ın ways that they are incapable of unaided This struc- 
ture can be seen as fitting ancient small-scale farming, though patently 
failing to fit many of the skilled and supervisory roles which ancient 





20n Anstotle's own status and self-conception as a metic, see David 
Whitehead, “Aristotle the Metic,” Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society 201 (1975) 94-9 

21See Politics 1278a34-8 However, Anstotle's attitude to metic status 
seems to be objective and uninvolved, his occasional comments (collected in 
Whitehead's article) show that he 1s aware that some metics resented their 
lack of political nghts, but 1s apparently free from personal resentment as 
well as from any Judgment that, ın his own political theory, the lot of metics 
should be improved 

Zt ıs not wholly fanciful to compare modern worries about loss of na- 
tional autonomy in countries whose economy 1s dependent on the activities 
of multinational companies based elsewhere 

23See Polstvcs 13829a25-6, 1830a25-30 
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slaves often filled If natural slavery fits anywhere, 1t should fit here, 
and in the context of sketching an ideal state, Aristotle could be ex- 
pected to 1gnore the awkward fact that the actual world presents us 
with few 1f any examples of those people whom the theory categorizes 
as natural slaves 4 Further, Aristotle here contrasts the relation of be- 
ing a part of the state with that of bemg a necessary condition for its 
existence, without there bemg a common good, as in the case of a 
product and the tool needed to make ıt He adds that this kind of 
possession belonging to the city will include many living things, surely 
meaning to recall the statement of book 1 that the slave 1s a living 
tool 2 

However, Aristotle assumes that the slaves in question will not be 
natural slaves, far from lacking enough reasoning power to function 
on their own, they are envisaged as better motivated if given the 
chance of achieving freedom, and as having enough intelligence to 
combine forces and revolt, 1f precautionary measures are not taken ?6 
Aristotle’s discussion assumes throughout that these are people who 
are capable of functioning as free people,” but have been deprived of 
their freedom through tvyn, bad luck Notoriously, he never gives 
theoretical attention to the mjustice of enslaving those who are not 
natural slaves, his 1deal city here rests on an injustice which 1s never 
explicitly dealt with 

The most striking type of injustice ın Aristotle’s ideal state, how- 
ever, does not involve metics or slaves, people whose exploited status 
we can understand Aristotle taking for granted A majority of the free 
residents of the ideal polis are not to be citizens They are Bavavooi — 





24On the argument for natural slavery, see Annas, The Morality of Hap- 
prness, 152-6, and Bernard Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley Ur- 
versity of California Press, 1993) 

*5See Polrtıcs 13828b22-37, cf 1253b32-3 

?6See Politics 13830a25-33 

“7Aristotle’s attitude towards the farmers in this ideal state 1s unex- 
pected, given that ın book 6 of the Politics he regards the best type of democ- 
racy as one based on a farming population, with workers and traders worse 
m character and leading to a worse form of democracy if they get into power 
He adds that the life of workers and traders precludes virtue, but conspicu- 
ously fails to say this about the farmers However, he praises the farmers' de- 
mocracy rather back-handedly, sayimg that what makes ıt good is that farm- 
ers lack the leisure to go to the Assembly often or to take much interest in 
politics Possibly, when sketching his 1deal state Aristotle was unwilling to 
have half-leisured citizens, and found xt preferable, despite the obvious prob- 
lems, to rely on a large body of slave or serf farmers 
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a word that has no ready modern equivalent. They are the productive 
class, but Aristotle’s way of referring to them has an ineliminably neg- 
ative aspect, the work they do 1s regarded as mechanical and menial 
Social prejudice against certam kinds of work, however, cannot on its 
own generate any justification for depriving them of political rights 
How might Anstotle think that this could be justified? 

The obvious way would seem to be to claim that there 1s a differ- 
ence of nature between the workers and the citizens—a difference, 
presumably, of mere nature—explaming why the citizens can, while 
the workers cannot, develop into people achieving their full nature by 
exercising ethical and political virtue After all, m book 1 Anstotle 
claims that there 1s a natural basis to the distinction between male and 
female, and free and slave Females and slaves have a different ne- 
ture, so that their political subordination does not offend against the 
demands of justice unequal rights are assigned to unequals Among 
free males, by contrast, Aristotle stresses equality political rule 1s ex- 
ercised over those who are equal and similar to you, which 1s why 
care has to be taken that 1t does not become regarded as a mere exer- 
cise of power which might lead the ruled to resentment and the rulers 
to become unacceptably dominant 28 In book 7 itself, when discussing 
how the roles of soldier and of political ruler (deliberating policy and 
Judging legal cases) should be assigned, he 1s careful to point out thet 
the natural fact of aging provides a difference that all can respect as 
relevant the young should fight while the older men deliberate The 
assumption 1s clearly that any principle of exclusion from the exercise 
of political rights 1s pruma facie objectionable and resented Age-lim- 
its can be tolerated only because they do not permanently exclude 
those disadvantaged, merely making them wait for atime Moreover, 
this difference ıs a natural one, hence people will accept it, since it 
does not exclude people from what they are entitled to ?? Surely, 





28Cf Politics 1925a24—30, where Aristotle reiterates that rule over free 
people 1s as different from rule over slaves as 1s the naturally free from the 
naturally slave, and 1825a41—b10, where he dendes those who think that su- 
preme power gives one the chance to do the most fine actions, fine actions 
can only be performed by treating those who are 1n fact equal to you as 
equals treating them as unequal to you 1s contrary to nature, and hence not 
fine In this context Aristotle repeats the lack of equality between male and 
female, and free and slave (and adds that of father and child) political rule 
respects natural equality and natural inequality 

?9See Politics 1329a2-b17, esp b13-17 
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therefore, Aristotle ought to provide a natural basis for his principle of 
excluding the workers from political nghts They are ruled by the citi- 
zens ın a way that ıs wholly one-sided, they do not get treated as 
equals, or get to rule in turn, any more than the slaves and women do, 
and so the citizens’ control over them would seem to be not “political” 
but “despotic” it 1s an exercise of power which, while 1t has some con- 
straints, 1s not constramed by the political nghts of those who are 
ruled. In Aristotle’s own terms, ^it 1s odd 1f there 1s no natural distinc- 
tion (dvoet) between what 1s suited to despotic rule (Seomootov) and 
what 1s not "90 

However, 1f we trace Anstotle's concern with this issue through 
books 7 and 8, we find him uncharactenstically evasive and vague 
When he talks about the basis of nature (here clearly mere nature) that 
1s required for people who are to develop into citizens, he first draws 
an ethnic distinction The inhabitants of the cold north of Europe have 
plenty of spirit (Ov óc) but are lacking ın skill and intelligence, so that 
they are politically disorganized; the inhabitants of Asia are intelligent 
but lacking ın spirit, so that they put up with political subordination, 
the fortunate Greeks, being ın the middle, have the nght amount of both 
spirit and political intelligence to develop political organizations that 
encourage both individual independence and political cooperation ?! 

Thus ıt looks as though it is being Greek which ıs what 1s required 
as the basis of mere nature that can be developed politically ?? How- 
ever, Aristotle immediately adds that the same difference 1s found 
among Greeks themselves some have characters that go to one of two 
disabling extremes, while others have the desirable mixture $9. Some 
Greeks, 1t appears, are incapable of full political development for the 
same reason that non-Greeks are, and only a few can develop political 
virtue Aristotle’s wording here, however, does not suggest the set-up 
that we would need for his ideal state, whereby each state would have 
a mimority with a nature fit for virtue, and a majority of workers who 
would be by nature either too recalcitrant or too spineless for devel- 
oped political activity Rather, Aristotle indicates that he 1s distin- 





3 Polstvcs 1324b36-7 

31See Politics 1327b18-33 Anstotle here connects this ability to com- 
bine factors that individually go to disabling extremes with the ability to rule 
others, but I shall prescind from this here 

Where ın this classification would Aristotle fit the Carthaginians, 
whose constitution he discusses at length in book 2? 

33See Politics 1327b33-8 
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guishing among different tribes or ethnicities of Greeks, not drawing a 
horizontal distinction among the people of a given Greek state #4 
Some Greeks, then, have the mere nature requisite for habitua- 
tion and reason to work on to produce virtuous citizens So far we 
have no natural basis for the distinction between citizens and the 
workers Aristotle, after making the point that not every necessary 
condition for the functioning of a natural whole will be a part of that 
whole, distinguishes different functioning parts of the state, and raises 
the question whether all shall share ın all these functions, as in de- 
mocracies, or not His answer, familiarly, ıs that they shall not, at 
least ın the 1deal state for the aim of the ideal state 1s happiness, and 
this requires virtue, developmg and exercising virtue require a leisure 
(oxoA1]) incompatible with farmmg, trading, or exercising a manufac- 
turing skill, but not incompatible with developing military skill early m 
life Citizens, therefore, will not be farmers, traders, or B&vavoot The 
wisdom of dividing the state mto distinct yévr of farmers and soldiers 
1s supported by the antiquity of the arrangement ın Crete and espe- 
cially in Egypt, the country with the oldest continuous political history 
Aristotle’s appeal to the antiquity of tradition to support a theo- 
retical pomt 1s unfortunate for his argument here in two ways First, 
he appeals to a non-Greek society to support a point about the kind of 
political organization that he has just said develops only among 
Greeks, what relevance does the antiquity of Egyptian institutions 
have to politically capable Greeks, 1f the Egyptians are themselves po- 
litically incapable, because lacking in spirit??? Moreover, Egypt does 
not provide the right model here Aristotle stresses here that the 
Egyptians divide the farmung class from the fighting class, this corre- 
sponds neither to his own demand that the farmers be slaves or far- 
egn megiovxot since farmers in Egypt are neither slave nor foreign, 
nor to his own concern to give a privileged place to citizens for their 
development of political virtue and political activity, something which 
1s displayed m all kinds of actions and not limited to fighting Egyp- 
tian free farmers and nonpolitical soldiers could hardly correspond 





“See Politics 1827b384 ta vOv eXXrvov £O0vr, EOvr] ıs the word used 
shortly before for non-Greeks (1327b23) 

The oddity of appealing to non-Greeks to certify Greek institutions, 
given what has Just been said about the political incapabihty of non-Greeks, 
applies also to the attempt to trace the institutions of common meals back to 
the native inhabitants of Italy 
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less to the slave farmers and politically active citizens in Anstotle’s 
state In any case, what Aristotle needs is a precedent for separating 
privileged citizens not from farmers but from his working class, the 
Bavavoot What he really wants out of the comparison, presumably, 
1s an established ngid political division, among a free and otherwise 
similar population, by social function However, the actual compari- 
sonis mept Moreover, it indicates that Anstotle ıs less than clear in 
his own mind here as to what does ground the distinction between the 
citizens and the workers All he has commutted himself to, as a basis 
for the development of citizen virtue, 1s a nature—a mere nature, that 
is—which ıs Greek (though possibly some types of Greek are more 
apt than others) Yet within this group a distinction 1s drawn which 
confers or withholds political rights, justified by the antiquity of the 
practice among a people who apparently have a different (mere) na- 
ture, and so should not be comparable 

The discussion in books 7 and 8 make much of two points about 
the citizens’ life it requires oyoAn, time spent in ways that one has 
freely chosen for oneself, and 1t should not have the quality of bemg 
Bávavoog or &yogatoc 3 Citizens need “leisure,” both in the sense of 
literally having the time to consider difficult matters of public policy 
at appropriate length, and ın the sense of having time to spend which 
1s at their own disposal We can readily agree in principle that a citi- 
zen should not have to make up her mmd on complex public issues 
without having the time to become properly informed about them, and 
also that someone who spends most of her time working to achieve 
ends set by others may not adequately develop the habits of intellec- 
tual independence that are desirable in a citizen However, even apart 
from the question of whether Aristotle sets the level of leisure too 
high, perhaps because he 1s unconsciously relying on traditional ideas 
of the leisured “gentlemanly” life,” it 1s clear that he 1s presupposing 
an economic basis to ıt which ımphes that a minority have leisure at 
the expense of a majority who do not However, while in the case of 
slaves he at least argues that there 1s a natural basis to this asymme- 
try, no such argument appears in the case of free workers 





36See Politics 1328b39-1329a2 
?'See J Stocks, "XXOAH," Classical Quarterly 30 (1936) 177-87 
Stocks notes the parallel in the “digression” in Plato's Theaetetus, and also 1ts 
debt to conventional views "The man of leisure was ım short for the Greeks 
a man of means It ıs repugnant to a Greek gentleman to have to strug- 
gle for his lıfe, or to take thought for the morrow” (p 182) 
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Anstotle m fact underlines the difference himself ın a passage in 
book 1,38 where he says that a slave needs virtue only insofar as 1s re- 
quired for him to perform his tasks unhindered by intemperance or 
cowardice Is the same true of workmen, he asks, who can also be m- 
temperate? His answer ıs that there 1s a big difference, a slave be- 
longs to a natural kind, while this 1s clearly not true of cobblers or 
other workmen A “common workman” (Bàvavoog vexvivnc) only 
needs this slave’s virtue insofar as he 1s subject to “a limited kind of 
slavery " Here we see openly the idea that working for a living 1s like 
being a slave, since one’s time 1s not one’s own and one has little free 
time anyway, but we also see Aristotle admitting that there 1s nothing 
natural in any workman being n this position 

The discussion in books 7 and 8 of the education of citizens takes 
two lines, which do not quite mesh, on the difference between citizens 
and B&vavoo. Much of the time Aristotle proceeds as though ıt were 
obvious that certain structures of activity, like that of a working man, 
together with the pleasures that are typically associated with these, 
simply preclude the living of a virtuous life The citizens must not live 
a life which ıs Bévavoog or &yoeatos, for such a hfe is ignoble and !s 
inimical to virtue (21066 Geet bsevavtioc) °° But how can merely en- 
gaging ın certain types of activity prevent or obstruct the exercise of 
political virtue? Aristotle 1s here laying weight on the development of 
virtue, and the fact that the aspirant to virtue must begm by copying 
certain models in his society If the models of action that he starts by 
emulating embody wrong ideals, then he lacks the starting-pomt from 
which to develop the nght ideals 

Aristotle elsewhere shows a similar emphasis on the content of 
habituation which 1s absorbed from our social environment as we 
learn to be virtuous In his long discussion of virtue m the Nvcoma- 
chean Ethics he stresses that we become Just, for example, by per- 
forming Just actions, and to do the latter we must accept some people 
in our society as examples of Justice So it 1s important “to have been 
brought up right” if our society 1s one m which there 1s a systematically 





38See Polrtics 1260a36-b2, cf 1277a33-—b7 

39See Politics 1328b39-41, cf 1329a19-21 and 35-8, 1337b3-15, 1841a£— 
9, 1342b18-22 Outside books 7 and 8, cf 1319a2440, and book 3, chapter 5, 
where Aristotle’s only ground for excluding Bdvavoot from bemg citizens 1s 
that their way of life precludes virtue (1278a8-11 and 15-21) 
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perverted conception of Justice, then we will acquire habits of acting 
and thinking which will make 1t difficult, perhaps impossible, to ac- 
quire a good understanding of Justice and its requirements Aristotle 
1s merely extending this 1dea to political virtue We can readily see 
what he means If you are brought up to respect profit-making, you 
will think of public projects from the perspective of individual inter- 
est, if you have been brought up always to bargam, you will lack a 
public-spirited notion of cooperation, and so on This 1s a notably 
conventional conception of virtue, one which defines 1t by the content 
of the habits ın which dispositions are developed Just as, ın the ethi- 
cal works, Aristotle does not question that there 1s a virtue of public 
spending (“magnificence”) and virtues of tact and sociability, because 
these are regarded as virtues in his society, so here m the Politics he 
does not question the idea that political virtue can only be developed 
and exercised 1n certain specific contexts of action, the ones which 
control habituation in one way rather than another Unsurprisingly, a 
view that defines virtue by its social contexts of habituation tends to 
take over conventional prejudices, since these are embodied ın these 
social contexts Hence there 1s something to the charge that here Ar- 
istotle 1s over-influenced by contemporary snobbish prejudice against 
craftsmen and tradesmen This influence ıs not a matter of personal 
attitude, but rather of over-conservative method. 

Sometimes, however, in books 7 and 8 Anistotle takes the line 
that being Bavavoos ıs a matter not of the actions performed but of 
the attitude with which they are performed In particular, the crudity 
and small-mindedness which he associates with working ways of life 
are seen as a matter of having the wrong aim in what ıs done 4 This 
flows from a less conventional way of regarding virtue, one which ties 
it less tightly to the content of the initial habits of action which are 
formed, and which puts more stress on the role of the agent’s reason 
When Aristotle focuses on the way in which an agent comes to reflect 
on the content of a given disposition which has been acquired by ha- 
bituation, he allows more room for flexibility of attitude towards ac- 
quired patterns, and recognizes that simular behavior may involve dif- 
fering priorities 

When he looks at virtue this way, Anstotle can regard Bavavoia 
not as an alternative to which those are condemned who do not have 





*0See Politics 1337b17—21, 1841b8-18 
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education m citizenly virtue, but sometimes as the result of a failure in 
that education. Most notably, he says that Spartan education, conver- 
tionally regarded as being, whatever its failings, a training in high 1de- 
als, ın fact produces people who are “Bd&vavoot m truth "4 This 1s, m 
conventional terms, a revolutionary thing to say Bavavoia 1s conven- 
tionally:associated with trading, bargaming, and working for a living, 
and the allegedly petty and vulgar habits of mind that this produces, 
and to apply it to the results of a Spartan military education would 
normally outrage those who define virtue by its contexts of habitua- 
tion Yet here Aristotle does not hesitate to say that what matters for 
being Bávavoog ıs an attitude, which can be found even among those 
who practice a conventionally admired activity, if they lack insight 
into the value and pomt of that activity 

One passage 1n book 7 has a wider significance than Aristotle re- 
ahzes for his view of political virtue In giving reasons why citizens 
may reasonably be made to wait 1n their youth before exercising polit- 
1cal rule, and expected to put up with being ruled without resentment, 
Anstotle says that the aim, rather than the action, may make a differ- 
ence m being ordered to do something “That ıs why 1t 1s fine (xaAdv) 
for the young, among free people to perform many of what seem ser- 
vice tasks, for as regards being fine or not fine actions do not differ so 
much ın themselves as in their end and their am "2. The fine ıs the 
aim of the virtuous person, here, Aristotle 1s refusing to find ıt incom- 
patible with virtue to serve others in menial kinds of ways, as long as 
one does not have a menial or servile attitude Aristotle unfortunately 
does not realize that this point undermines much of his assumption 
about the importance of the conventional content of political virtue. 
Laying more stress on the agent's attitude, which he must develop for 
himself, and less on society’s views which he has absorbed, allows for 
a far more egalitarian conception of virtue, one undermining the as- 
sumption that certam activities 1n themselves can prevent an agent's 
acquinng virtue 





“Polatics 1338b24-38, cf 1333b5-25, especially 9-10, where Aristotle 
stresses the idea of vulgarity 

“Polatecs 1333a4-11 There ıs an apparent conflict with 1277a338-37, 
where Aristotle calls 1t slavish to be able to perform the same thing, namely 
“service” (Ótaxovtxóc) actions The conflict disappears 1f we assume Aristo- 
tle in the earlier passage to be thinking of an ability that 1s so developed that 
1t “comes naturally" to serve others, thereby damaging the agent's indepen- 
dence of mind 
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Anstotle does not seem clear about the difference between his 
two lines of thought about the education of citizens, hence, perhaps, 
some of his wavering about whether certain forms of training are 
harmful 1n themselves or only when done beyond a certain pomt The 
two approaches put different stress on the roles of habit and of reason 
in the development and exercise of virtue Neither, though, appeals to 
any initial difference of nature 

And so, when we find that m one passage Aristotle says that the 
souls of B&vavoot are distorted from the natural state (1aogovoauuévau 
ts xatà oot &Egoc) because they take pleasure n music which 1s 
similarly *unnatural,"? we must take the reference to be to nature as 
norm and goal, not the initial endowment of mere nature Citizens are 
divided from the B&vavoot because (mostly) their contexts of habitu- 
ation and (sometimes) their rational use of these differ, and Anstotle 
takes this to show that they differ ın virtue and hence in development 
towards the “natural” norm of citizen virtue However, he never ex- 
plicitly takes them to differ in mere nature, in mıtıal raw material and 
aptitude for virtue I therefore disagree with Miller's view that Aristo- 
tle 15 relymg on a natural difference here Workers may, because of 
their way of life, fail to atta nature as a norm of political life, but this 
does not show that they are naturally disqualified from the start, like 
women and natural slaves, for that Aristotle would have to show that 
there 1s an initial difference of mere nature 

Miller discusses the inequalities ın Aristotle’s best constitution ^ 
He suggests that we should be less surprised by the egalitarianism if 
we remember that Aristotle’s “theory of natural justice as such neither 
entails nor excludes the doctrine that individuals have equal nghts ac- 
cording to nature From the standpomt of natural Justice, individuals 
possess equal rights according to nature if, and only if, they are in fact 
equal according to nature "5 “Aristotle’s inegalitarianism ıs based on 
the alleged natural inferiority of whole classes of persons as defined 
by nationality, gender and profession "46 

Miller's general point, that natural justice 1s consistent with dis- 
criminating on the basis of natural mequalities, if there are any such, 





43 Politics 1342a22-8 It ıs teresting how often Anstotle refers to na- 
ture m the concluding discussion of types of music 

4Mıller, NJR, 240-5 

45Tbid , 241 

46Tbid , 242 
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1s evidently correct So are his discussions of the ways in which Aris- 
totle claims to find natural mequalities between free and slave, male 
and female However, he fails to find ways ın which Anstotle clearly 
claims that the distinction between citizen and worker 1s based on na- 
ture Aristotle only says once that the souls of those who have to 
work are in an unnatural state, and, as we have seen, this does not 1m- 
ply that there 1s a difference of initial natural endowment, it means 
only that the workers do not achieve a life which 1s natural m the 
sense of normative, one which achieves the goal of a best human life 
This 1s due to habit and reason, those brought up 1n certain ways cf 
life cannot develop the reflective and informed disposition of choice 
and action which 1s exercised as political virtue This, however, 1s nct 
a natural fact, 1t 1s due to’convention, and ultimately to the way cities 
need the particular economic infrastructure that they have 

Anstotle slides mto allowing this fact to play the role of a naturel 
fact in his construction of the 1deal polis, because he fails to consider 
that 1t could have been otherwise economic roles could have been differ- 
ent, or differently distributed Of course, 1t 1s by failing to consider thet 
things could have been otherwise that he falls into considering slavery 
and the subordination of women natural However, distinguishing cit- 
izens from workers 1s more glaring, in that Aristotle had available ex- 
amples of cities that were governed in more egalitanan ways than his 
ideal state and explicit justifications of ancient democracy, whereas 
slavery and the subordination of women were universal in the ancient 
world and so could more readily be taken for granted Indeed, Aristc- 
tle pays some attention to forms of democracy where farmers, work- 
ers, and traders have the political nghts of citizens When he 1s study- 
ing this type of democracy, especially in books 5 and 6, as one form of 
constitution among others, he studies ıt and other forms of constitu- 
tion that change to ıt and from 1t dispassionately, giving no indication 
that change from “polity” to democracy ıs a change from a natural to 
an unnatural form of government m a way not true of, for example, 
change from polity to ohgarchy Democracy of the kind excluded by 
his 1deal state 1s criticized because it forms a tyranny of the majority, 
not because there 15 somethmg unnatural about ıt Thus Aristotle has 
no basis for treating the distinction between citizen and worker as 
though it were a natural fact, there 1s every indication that 1t 1s due to 
conventional factors His own insistence, m these books, on the de- 
velopment from nature through habit and reason to virtue presses the 
problem on him for the political organization 1s in fact unjust, unless 
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there 1s a natural difference between those who have political rights 
and receive an education for political virtue, and those who do not f 

I do not agree with Miller, then, that all the forms of Anstotle's ın- 
egalitarianism in the 1deal state are to be put at the door of his qualify- 
ing natural justice by claiming that there are natural inequalities be- 
tween groups of people From Hobbes onwards, there has been a 
tendency to think that all mequalities m Aristotle’s 1deal state are sup- 
posed to depend on nature and to use the argument about natural sla- 
very to support this Hobbes claims that Aristotle “putteth so much 
difference between the powers of men by nature that he doubteth not 
to set down as the ground of all his politics that some men are by na- 
ture worthy to govern and others by nature ought to serve "5 How- 
ever, one of his most striking megahtarian claims 1s made without any 
such argument, m a context where ıt 1s hard to see how such an argu- 
ment could be made 

That Aristotle fails to see this 1s partly due to his generally adopt- 
ing an unnecessarily rigid and context-bound conception of virtue, 
one which ties ıt to conventionally defined areas of action This, how- 
ever, cannot be the whole story, as we have seen that sometimes m 
these books Aristotle’s conception of education and political virtue 1s 
more flexible than this 

A large part 1s played, I believe, by simple unwillingness to think 
through the point that in Aristotle’s own terms injustice 1s produced 
by political discrimination which 1s not based upon natural 1nequali- 
ties I do not think that we should rush to berate Aristotle for this, 1t 1s 
something which m our own case we can easily find ourselves domg 
Let us take a modern example which reproduces some of the features 
of Aristotle’s state, which 1s armed at producmg happiness and the best 
life for its citizens and does so by inculcating political virtue in them 





47Qutside these books we can at times see Aristotle’s unclarity as to 
which inequalities are natural ones In Polatics 3 127725-12, he uses, in talk- 
ing of dissimilar parts of the city, analogies which in book 1 imply natural 
subordination (soul/body, reason/appetite, man/wife, master/slave) but 1n 
book 3 merely show that there 1s no one single virtue of the good citizen Cf 
1277b13-32 

48From Hobbes, Elements of Law, 4103 I take the reference from the 
excellent article by J Laird, “Hobbes on Aristotle’s Polztics,” Proceedings of 
the Aristoteluan Socvety 43 (1942-3) 1-20 
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A university 1s an example of a community where, while many 
people work every day side by side, some of them can be considered 
“parts” or members of the community while others provide the neces- 
sary conditions for the functioning of the community For a university 
1S defined by its activities of teaching, studying, and research, and 
those who engage 1n these share in the community’s life as members. 
The administrators, fund-raisers, and those who provide secretarial 
and Janitorial support do not in the same way partake ın the commu- 
nity’s hfe, although 1t would come to a halt 1f their own activities were 
withdrawn The fact that there 1s this distinction of role 1s not in itself 
an indication of injustice An individual may have as fulfilling a life as 
an administrator, supporting the life of the university, as he does as an 
academic, partaking nit In Aristotle’s case, he clearly shares some 
common prejudices of his class against the life of workers and traders 
Just as such, but this 1s not necessarily a part of his position The 
question of injustice arises when the division between parts and nec- 
essary conditions affects individuals m ways which do not corresponc 
to their individual desert, so that someone who could flourish as 2 
member of the community 1s compelled to live the life of someone 
who provides the necessary conditions for others to be members 
merely because of the bad luck of circumstances If this 1s the case, 
then the value achieved by the life of the members of the community 
will not nullify the justice The university as a community 1s often 
given a perfectionist justification ıt 1s the institution ın which the 
goods of intellectual research and community are best achieved 
However, if ıt depends for its existence on the work of those who are 
unjustifiably excluded from participating ın it, the perfectionist justifi- 
cation does not meet the objection that the community's functioning 
rests upon injustice Aristotle stresses his perfectionist Justification 
of his ideal state m the best state “anyone whatsoever"? can live the 
best life He fails to take the measure of the problem that this favors a 
munority at the expense of a majority who are excluded ın a way that 
he cannot defend Since Aristotle does not provide a clear argument 
that the workers mn his 1deal state are naturally unfitted for the political 





*906t100vv, 1324a23-5 I agree with Miller that “anyone whatsoever" re- 
fers to individual members of the polis, not any individual, citizen or not, with. 
whom the lawgiver ıs concerned, hence Aristotle would see no problem in 
excluding workers here, see Miller, NJR, 214 n 65 
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nghts that are denied them, we have to conclude that hus 1deal state 1s 
in his own terms (and not merely ours) unjust, and that he does not 
face this point because he does not focus on the workers and ther sta- 
tus clearly enough 

It ıs obvious, Aristotle says ın book 7,9 that everyone wants to 
live well and to be happy However, some have the ability to do this 
and others not,?! because of some chance or nature (814 tiva vÜynv 1| 
$v0w) For living finely (that 1s, virtuously) requires some supplies 
(yoenyia), less for those who are of better disposition, more for those 
who are of worse This 1s astnikingly candid passage about the insuf- 
ficiency of virtue for happiness Virtue needs external goods, both be- 
cause it requires material for 1ts exercise and because the achieve- 
ment of virtue ın the first place may require a certain amount of 
health, wealth, and so on In accepting the sufficiency of virtue for 
happiness, Aristotle consciously accepts what was to become a scan- 
dal for his school ın the Hellenistic period, the position that happiness 
can be lost, or never achieved, through chance and not through any 
fault ın the agent What 1s striking about the passage for present pur- 
poses, however, 1s 1ts coupling of chance and nature, two factors nor- 
mally kept at opposite ends of the Aristotelian spectrum Moreover, it 
1s unclear here what their scope ıs Is Aristotle conjoming the exclu- 
sion of the workers through chance (their being landed in an unprom- 
ising way of life) with the exclusion of natural slaves and women 
through nature? This 1s the most obvious thought, and there 1s a par- 
allel 52 However, the “for” clause concerns only external goods, not 
natural endowments, and this would suggest that it 1s lack of the infra- 
structure for the virtuous life which 1s being ascribed to “some” chance 
or nature If so, the awkwardness of the sentence would perhaps re- 





50See Politics 1331b39-1332a2 

51The word 1s £&ovota. In NJR, Miller discusses this term (pp 102-4) as 
an indication that Aristotle has the locution to talk of liberty nghts, but I do 
not think that this 1s ın question in this passage Muller says “The term exou- 
sia 1s closely connected with freedom, and denotes the unobstructed ability 
to perform a particular action" (p 102) Here the obstruction lies 1n outward 
circumstances, not in any behavior of others that might create a duty not to 
do the action 1n question 

52See Politics 1295a25-8 Note that in The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1887-1902), W L Newman comments that the "for" 
clause 1s added to explicate “through chance,” since defect of yoonyia “is due 
to a defect of fortune", thus he notices the awkwardness of voc and its 
place in the sentence 
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flect Aristotle’s ambivalence and unhappiness at excluding a majority 
of his state's free male mhabitants from the life of civic virtue and hap- 
piness merely on the basis of chance (even though he has no good ar- 
gument to ascribe it to nature) 

It 15 worth stressing that even 1f Aristotle were perfectly clear m 
his own mind, and prepared to accept that ıt 15 mere chance whica 
disfranchises the majority 1n his ideal state, this 1s still an embarrass- 
ment for him For in contexts other than this issue, books 7 and 3 
stress, even more than do the ethical works, the dominance of virtue 
for happiness External goods have a limit set to their contribution to 
happiness, a limit formed by virtuous use of them, while there 1s no 
such limit to the contribution made by virtue, to ascribe happiness t5 
external goods rather than to their virtuous use 1s like ascribing the 
excellence of a performance to the instrument rather than the per- 
former ® In these books of the Politics we find, more markedly than 
in the ethical works, the language of virtue as the use of external 
goods, with external goods playing the role of tools and material far 
virtue to use, a way of speaking which was to become dominant ın 
later ethical theories Thus Aristotle’s exclusion of the Bávavoor from 
political rights ın his ideal state finds no justification in his ideas about 
human nature, but also sits 1ll with his ideas, especially in these two 
books, about the scope and power of chance with regard to happi- 
ness This supports, I think, the suggestion that there 1s a problem cf 
injustice here which Anstotle never squarely faces His perfectionist 
Justification of the best state does not achieve as much as he thinks :t 
does, that many fail to achieve the happiness that all seek, because cf 
a lack of external goods and opportunities, 1s ascribed to “some 
chance or nature” by a theorist who sees that 1t must be one or the 
other, but for whom neither offers a satisfactory answer that will save 
the best state from depending on a fundamental injustice 9 
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53See Politics 1823a38-b29, 1332a7—27 

51I am grateful for comments made by participants at the Liberty Fund 
conference on Fred Miller's book I am also grateful to Fred Miller for letting 
me see his forthcoming chapter on Anstotle's naturalism for The Cambridge 
History of Ancient Political Thought, edited by Malcolm Schofield and 
Christopher Rowe 


ARE THERE NATURAL RIGHTS IN ARISTOTLE? 
RICHARD KRAUT 


I 


I WOULD LIKE TO BEGIN addressing the question raised in my title by 
distinguishing two issues First, does Aristotle have the concept cf 
natural nights? Second, does he give this concept a central role to play 
in his political theory? The first question 1s one that I have found most 
difficult to answer, partly because I am not sure what 1s involved 1n 
having this concept Nonetheless, I am inclined to say that Aristotle 
does have it At the same time, I am convinced that the second ques- 
tion should be answered ın the negative the concept of a nght plays 
no significant role in his thinking For this reason, it 1s not a matter of 
great importance to decide whether or not he has the concept. My 
thoughts about these issues have been stimulated by Fred Miller s 
splendid new book,! although we disagree, I have benefitted enor- 
mously from the order he has brought to the study of Anstotle’s politi- 
cal philosophy and from his efforts to show that the concept of nghts 
plays a central role ın it 

Before going any further, somethung should be said about the 
word “natural” that appears m my title. Miller distinguishes two ways 
in which rights can be called natural, and holds that Aristotle recog- 
nizes natural rights ın one sense but not the other Furst, “natural” can 
be contrasted with “conventional,” “legal,” and “customary” This 1s the 
famuliar distinction the Greeks made between physis (nature) and nomcs 
(law, custom, and so on) Anstotle makes use of the distinction when 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1818 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60208-1315 

1Fred D Miller, Jr, Nature, Justice, and Rights «n. Arwstotle's Politics 
(hereafter, NJE) (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995) Miller argues not only that 
Aristotle has a concept or theory of nghts (though he adds a caveat regarding 
the word “theory”, ibid , 90), but also that “rights have a central place in Ans- 
totle's politics”, 1bid , 17 
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he contrasts natural and legal justice ? According to Miller, Aristotle 
has a theory of natural nghts in the sense that he has a theory of natu- 
ral justice that serves as the basis for hus recognition of rights? It 1s 
naturally and not merely legally just that certam people be treated ın 
certain ways, they have a valid claim, based on natural Justice, to such 
treatment, and this claim 1s valid whether or not 1t is recognized by a 
legal system ^ On the other hand, the term “natural nght” can also be 
used in a second way, to designate a right that is possessed im a state 
of nature, that 1s, at a time prior to the existence of political communr- 
ties Miller holds that Anstotle does not recognize natural nghts of 
this sort, but as he pomts out, this would not prevent Aristotle from 
recognizing natural rights ın the first sense The natural nghts Miller 
finds in Aristotle are not possessed by all people at all times, rather, 
his thesis 1s that when the polis does come into existence, Aristotelian 
natural Justice requires that political systems be structured ın ways 
that recognize the rights of certain human bemgs More specifically, 
when the polis arises, certam people have a natural night to hold varı- 
ous political offices and to own property 

Miller makes another important distinction when he warns us not 
to assume that all theories of rights must be liberal theories > Because 
theories of rights have come into their own in the modern period, we 
might be tempted to make it definitive of rights that they carve out a 
zone of freedom ın which individuals are allowed to make their own 
decisions and pursue their good as they please (so long as they do not 
harm others) According to this familiar conception of nghts, others 
are not allowed to treat me in certam ways without my permission, 
even if they would on balance do me some good For example, they 
cannot interfere with my unhealthy eating habits, even though their 
prohibitions would make me better off, I have a right to injure my 
body, since it 15 my property 

It should be obvious from the start that Aristotle does not have 
this conception of rights His ideal city interferes with the lives of its 
citizens in all sorts of ways that contemporary rights theorists would 





?8ee Nwomachean Ethics (hereafter, NE) 5 7 1134b18-27 

3See Miller, NJR, 16-17, 74-9, 88-90, 122-3 

*For a recent challenge to the traditional reading followed by Miller, see 
Bernard Yack, The Problems of a Political Anvmal (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1993), 59, 140-9 I find Yack's argument unconvincing, but 
will not address the 1ssue here 

5See Miller, NJR, 91, 115-7 
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find objectionable—for example, by requiring extensive participation 
in politics and demanding that all children be sent to public schools 
However, Miller asks us not to infer that Anstotle has no conception 
of nghts at all, and I am sympathetic to his pomt For it would be dog- 
matic to insist nght from the start that the conception of rights with 
which we are most familiar ın the modern period 1s the only kind there 
can be or ever has been, 1t begs the question whether Aristotle has a 
theory of nghts to insist that any such theory must recognize the great 
value of freedom If we want to keep open the possibility that nghts 
theories have been with us throughout the history of moral philoso- 
phy, then we must not build liberal values into the very concept of 
nights 

This policy of open-mindedness leads to a difficult question 1f Ar- 
istotle has a theory of nights, but one that differs from modern theo- 
nes, then what 1s the common core that allows us to recognize these 
various conceptions as theories of rights? If liberal values are not es- 
sential to rights, then we are forced to ask what the essence of a right 
is This question m turn leads to another why should we think that 
there 1s such an essence? It 1s the difficulty of thus question that un- 
derhes my perplexity about whether Aristotle has the concept of a 
night Iam not sure precisely what we should be looking for when we 
ask whether Anstotle has that concept However, perplexed as I am I 
can still take some comfort For as I will argue, whether Aristotle has 
the concept or not, 1t plays no significant role m his political theory 


II 


Let me explain why I am willing to say tentatively that Aristotle 
does have the concept of a natural nght My reasons are different 
from the ones that Miller advances ForIthink there 1s some basis for 
attributing to Aristotle the view that all human beings have a natural 
nght to be treated m certain ways, and that they possess this nght 
both within the polis and in pre-political conditions There are, in 
other words, Aristotelian natural rights m both senses of "natural", by 
contrast, Miller holds that the nghts Aristotle recognizes are not pre- 
political, although they are not merely conventional 

We should remind ourselves that although the kind of Justice that 
Aristotle 1s most interested in 1s political Justice—the kind that governs 
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the polis—he also uses the concept of justice so broadly that 1t applies 
to other groups, including associations that came into existence prior 
to the development of the polis Before there were political communi- 
ties, people formed families and possessed slaves Anstotle recog- 
nizes that the concepts of Justice and injustice apply to those pre-po- 
litical relations, for he notonously argues that the master-slave 
relation 1s based on Justice when the master really does possess a cer- 
tain kind of superiority and the slave has a natural inferiority The Jus- 
tice of this relationship holds whether it exists within or without polit- 
ical communities 

We can say, then, that according to Anstotle one would be com- 
mutting an injustice and wronging a natural master 1f one tried to inter- 
fere with his efforts to acquire a natural slave or 1f one tried to take his 
slave from him If someone ıs naturally free it 1s fitting for him to own 
slaves, and others owe 1t to him not to undermine his efforts to ac- 
quire what naturally ought to belong to him It accords with Justice 
that he should own slaves, or, to switch now to talk of nghts, we 
might say that according to Aristotle the master has a nght to own 
slaves Here ıt may seem mnocuous and unobjectionable to move 
from an assertion about the Justice of owning slaves to a claim about a 
night to own slaves If other people owe it to a natural master to re- 
frain from interfering with his ownership of slaves because his superi- 
onty makes him worthy of being a master, then why not also say that 
he has a right to acquire and possess slaves? 

Notice, too, that according to Aristotle there are certam other 
ways in which natural masters ought not be treated even 1n pre-politi- 
cal circumstances If you are naturally free, then others owe ıt to you 





$Miller recognizes that according to Anstotle there are “non-political 
forms of justice” (NJR, 84), but he takes NE 5 7 1134b18-19 to mean that 
“natural justıce ıs — inherently political” (ibid , 122, cf 74-5) This 1s why he 
refuses to attribute to Aristotle the 1dea that there 1s natural justice and injus- 
tice in a state of nature However, the passage cited merely divides political 
Justice into natural and legal parts, 1t does not rule out the possibility of natu- 
ral justice outside the polis At 5 6 1134a29-30 (cited by Miller, NJE, 86), Ar- 
istotle takes political Justice to be primary, and other forms of Justice to be 
related to ıt by similarity, but this allows him to hold that natural justice and 
injustice exist prior to the formation of the pohs He must hold this, since he 
claims that whenever a natural slave serves a natural master, slavery 1s both 
advantageous and just, see Politics 15 1255a1-3 It would be mmplausible to 
take Aristotle to mean that slavery accords with justice only within the polis 
and not outside 1t And why should such justice not be called natural when 
master and slave are natural? 
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to recognize your status and not to treat you like a slave they must 
not try to enslave you, and if you have done nothing harmful to others, 
they must not humiliate, assault, or kall you. We might put this by say- 
ing that one's position as a free person gives one a nght not to be 
treated ın these ways We cannot call this a human right, because 1t 
does not follow merely from one's humanity and does not belong to zll 
human beings. Nonetheless, ıt 1s a natural right both in the sense that 
such nonmterference 1s grounded in one's nature as a free person ard 
1S not a mere convention, and in the sense that ıt exists prior to ar.d 
outside the political community " 

If these points are accepted, then there seems to be a significant 
similarity between Anstotle and a rights-theorist hke Locke Both of 
them think that one’s status as a free person and one’s full possession 
of reason entitle one to be treated 1n certain ways by all others one is 
not to be assaulted or enslaved, and one must be allowed to retam 
one’s property This is a restriction that apples as much m a state of 
nature as 1t does in civil societies. Of course, Locke rejects Aristotle’s 
theory of natural slavery, for Locke, all human beings whatsoever are 
owed the treatment that Aristotle thinks 1s owed solely to those who 
are naturally free? However, why should we not describe this differ- 
ence by saying that according to Locke all adult human beings have 
nights, whereas according to Aristotle all free adult human beings have 
nights? 

I will now go one step further and suggest that we can even find 
in Aristotle the idea that all human beings have, by virtue of their hu- 
manity, certam nghts At one point m the Polrtics, he holds that one 
must not hunt human beings for the purposes of eating or sacrificing 
them, but must only hunt edible wild animals ? So even a slave 1s to be 





" Although Miller focuses on political and property nghts, he also at- 
tributes to Anstotle the thesis that certam human bemgs have a right not to 
be treated with violence and disrespect, Miller, NJR, 280-98 I do not sae 
how Aristotle could believe that insolent treatment 1s contrary to natural Jus- 
tice when it occurs among members of a polis, but not otherwise Of course, 
political nghts cannot be possessed when there 1s no polis, but the basic 1e- 
straits certain people owe each other do not presuppose political insütu- 
tions 

8Those who are ın a state of nature are “all equal and independent” Tae 
Second Treatise of Government, chap 2, sec 6 The conditions under which 
slavery 1s permissible are treated in chapter 4, but no one 1s a natural slave. 

3See Politics 7 2 1324b39-41 
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given a degree of protection slave though he 1s, his humanity entitles 
him to be treated in certain ways Why should we not say, then, that 
here Aristotle shows that he has not only the concept of a natural right 
but also the concept of a human right? 


III 


I turn now to political nghts Should we take Aristotle to be say- 
ing that certam human beings have a right, based on natural Justice, to 
participate in political affairs? Before we turn to the text and to 
Miller's interpretation of it, we must observe, by way of example, a 
preliminary point about our concept of nghts Suppose we are trying 
to decide whom to invite to address a conference To be chosen as a 
speaker is both an honor and a responsibility, so we want to find peo- 
ple who deserve recognition and will perform well Now, the pomt I 
would like to make 1s that none of the candidates that we consider has 
a right to be invited as a speaker—even if one of them 1s most deserv- 
ing If we pass over the most meritorious candidate because we fail to 
recognize her accomplishments, we can be said to have done her an 
injustice Nonetheless ıt would be wrong to say that we owe her an m- 
vitation, that we have a duty to invite her, or that she has a right to be 
invited At most, what we owe her 1s fair consideration, but we do not 
owe 1t to her to choose her as the speaker For when someone's rights 
have been infringed or violated, then it ıs appropriate for those who 
are at fault to make amends or offer some compensation or apology 
Clearly, however, compensation or apology would be inappropriate m 
this case 

Perhaps the appropriateness of speaking about a right in this 
example has to do with the comparative nature of our task In decid- 
ing whom to invite, we not only consider individual qualities but also 
make comparisons In fact, no matter how qualified one individual 1s, 
that settles nothing, because others might be even more so By con- 
trast, the natural nights of individuals are possessed solely on the basis 
of individual qualities, and comparisons are irrelevant If someone 
has a natural right to impartial treatment, ıt 15 because he himself has 
a certain property—namely, his humanity—that entitles him to such 
treatment, we do not have to withhold judgment and see whether oth- 
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ers have that quality to a greater degree, before we decide whether or 
not he has the night ın question !? 

If thus point about the concept of nights 1s correct, then we should 
not describe Aristotle as holding that certam people have a right, 
based on natural Justice, to participate ın public office For he thinks 
that the question of who should rule should be answered by consider- 
ing which candidates best qualify, and which qualities are most salient 
to political life Offices are honors and therefore should be given only 
to those who deserve them, since they are to be used for the common 
good, they should be occupied by those who are in the best position to 
contribute to the good of others Certain people deserve to rule, and ıt 
1s naturally just that they be given positions of power and honor !! 
However, as we have seen, it does not follow from this that they have 
aright to rule So we should not move from the fact that Aristotle has 
a theory of the just distribution of political power to the conclusicn 
that he takes certain people to have a nght to rule 

We should also recall that according to Aristotle ıt 1s appropriaze 
to allow certain people to participate ın governing the city, not be- 
cause each of them 1s individually qualified to make good political 
Judgments, but because as a group they can contribute usefully to 
public deliberation In some way or other, their individual deficiea- 
cies are canceled out when they operate as a collective deliberative 
body ? This feature of Aristotle’s thought makes 1t especially difficult 
to read him as a defender of endsvidual nghts For even if we 





For a fuller discussion, see Joel Femberg, Doung and Deserving (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1970), 55-87, especially 86 

This feature of Aristotle’s thinking 1s especially prorunent in Polstz2s 
3 12-13, note especially the analogy he makes ın 3 12 between assigning the 
best flutes to the best flute-players and awarding political offices to qualified 
citizens 

Miller tries to address the point I am making on p 98 of NJR He 
agrees that "someone can deserve a Job without have a ‘ight to 1t". Bat 
he points out that Aristotle applies the concept of justice (to dikaron) to dis- 
putes over property, and claims that 1n these cases the question to be decided 
by the judge is not who deserves 1t but who has a right to ıt I do not think 
this adequately addresses the problem with which I am concerned Miller 
thinks that Aristotle attributes natural pol2tvcal rights to certain persons and 
must therefore confront the difficulty presented by the fact that for Aristotle 
political offices should be filled by those who best deserve them Pointing 
out that property rights are not for Aristotle a matter of desert does not ad- 
dress this difficulty (will turn to the topic of property nights later ) 

See Polis 3 11 1281a42-b7, b24-31 It may be objected that ın these 
passages, Aristotle is merely recording a common opinion, and that he does 
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adopted the thesis that someone who 1s individually quahfied to rule 
has a right to rule—a thesis I think we should reject—that would not 
secure the conclusion that everyone whom Aristotle 1s willing to in- 
clude as a member of a political community has an individual right to 
participate in politics When we consider each such person on his 
own, what we find according to Anistotle is that his individual merit is 
too small to make him a good citizen 14 


IV 


I would now hke to point out that 1f we do wish to describe Aris- 
totle's political thought ın the vocabulary of rights, we should recog- 
nize that these rights are considerably less stable than those that fig- 
ure in modern theories They are unstable in that they can be lost far 
more easily than the natural nghts with which we are most familiar 
To see this, consider that in Anstotle’s 1deal city older citizens are for- 
bidden to hold high office because their minds have deteriorated !5 
The assumption that lies behind this arrangement is that those who 
rule should be qualified to contribute to the common good, and they 
should be relieved of their political responsibilities when they no 
longer possess the requisite qualifications. Hence if we wish to say 
that the members of Anstotle’s best community have certain nights, 


not endorse it Although I cannot defend my interpretation here, I think that 
Aristotle does in fact accept this common opinion On my reading, he thinks 
there 1s some legitimate basis for mcluding skilled workers as members of 
imperfect cities, and that this 1s not merely a strategy for achieving stability 

M'To address this problem, we might speak instead of a group right 
rather than an mdividual nght those who are individually undistinguished 
might be members of a group that has a right to power, even though no mem- 
ber of the group considered on his own has such a nght However, I take 
Miller to be claiming that Aristotle has a conception of individual nghts and 
that everyone who ought to be a member of the political community has a 
night as an individual to share in power The term "individual rights" 1s used 
from the start (see Miller, “Preface and Acknowledgments,” in NJE, vu), and 
Anstotle 1s repeatedly described as a kind of individualist, ibid , 17, 114, 138, 
193-6, 198-9) i 

l5See Politics 7 9 1329a30—4, cf 7 12 13314b-6 for the separate sites of 
common meals for rulers and priests Anstotle criticizes Sparta for giving 
certain officials life tenure because, he says, the mind grows old, Politics 
2 9 1270b35-1271lal Rhetoric 2 14 1390b9-11 says that the mental prime of 
hfe occurs at 49 
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we must add that those nghts are held only for a period of time znd 
are then lost 

Notice how much more stable the rights of modern theories are 
For example, although it is commonly said that the night to hfe 1s lost 
by those who violate the same right of others, no modern theonst 
holds that m order to retain the right to life one must use one's talents 
to benefit the community The underlymg 1dea behind thus conception 
of the right to lıfe 1s that the conditions under which one possesses 
rights. must be undemanding For the value of having rights, as we 
conceive them, lies 1n having some protection from the demands of 
others, a modern right carves out a zone 1n which one 1s relieved of 
the task of having to contribute to the common good Accordingly, if 
the conditions under which one possesses a right are extremely de- 
manding, then the moral significance of the right dimimishes (Imag- 
ine how shocked we would be, for example, by the proposal thai if 
one fails to become a person of exemplary virtue, one loses one’s night 
to life ) 

This should lead us to ask the following If Anstotle has a concep- 
tion of rights, how stable are they? In the ideal city, high political of- 
fice 1s taken away from citizens only when their mental abilities de- 
chine with age Here the nght to rule lasts most of a lifetime, and 
citizens can be assured that 1f they obey the laws, their political rights 
will not be taken away prematurely But what of the more common 
cases? How robust 1s the right to rule in imperfect cities? To develop 
an answer to this question, we should recall that Aristotle favors a re- 
quirement that citizens have a moderate amount of property,!® only 
those who are wealthy enough to purchase their own military equip- 
ment should be entrusted with significant civic responsibilities Fur- 
thermore, he advocates frequent adjustments in the property require- 
ment, and as a result those who qualify as citizens one year may fmd 
that they no longer qualify the following year, and lose their civic 
nghts 1’ There ıs a world of difference between the stability of the 





l6See Polztecs 4 13 1297b1—2 

17 At Polatics 4 13 1297b1-—6 Aristotle favors a variable property qualifica- 
tion 1t must be large enough to make the citizen population exceed the non- 
citizen population (cf 66 1320b22-8) At 5 6 1306b9-16 he notes that the 
qualification must be increased as the general level of prosperity grows, this 
will exclude those whose personal wealth does not keep pace with general 
economic development At 58 1308a35-b10 he notes with approval that 
some cities assess the wealth of citizens periodically (every year or every few 
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modern night to life and the instability of the Anstotelian right to par- 
ticipate 1n civic affairs 


V 


The next point to be noticed 1s that citizenship depends partly on 
an arbitrary convention ın some cities, one can be entered on the roll 
of citizens only if both of one's parents are citizens, elsewhere, it 1s 
sufficient that only one parent be a citizen Aristotle believes that the 
choice between expansive and exclusive critena for citizenship de- 
pends on the need to mcrease or decrease the size of the citizenry, 
there ıs no one criterion that ıs valid for all situations }8 Consider, 
then, a child whose father 1s a citizen, but whose mother 1s not Does 
he have a nght based on natural justice to be a citizen? Aristotle’s an- 
swer must be that he cannot complain of bemg treated unjustly 1f he 1s 
not allowed to be a citizen Whether or not he 1s granted this status 
depends on what policy will best promote the common good 

Now consider, however, a child both of whose parents are citi- 
zens Does Aristotle think that by virtue of his parentage he has a 
nght based on natural justice to be a citizen? I suggest that his answer 
must be no, because he believes that whether one deserves as a mat- 
ter of justice to be a citizen ultimately depends not on one’s parentage 
but rather on one’s own abilities and personal qualifications He takes 
for granted the widely accepted and extremely useful convention that 
allows the children of two citizen-parents to enter the citizen rolls at a 
certam age, he assumes that ıt would disrupt family relations if chil- 
dren did not regularly become citizens, and he takes the family to play 
an essential role in moral education However, this leaves open the 
possibility of children who are appropriately enrolled as citizens even 
though they lack the qualities they need to be good citizens They 


years) and adjust the citizen rolls accordingly, cf 5 3 1301a21-5, 5 7 1807a27- 
9 Note, too, that even 1f someone is legally permitted to enroll as a citizen, a 
city may attach significant financial disincentives to doing so, 4 13 1297a24-9 

18 At Polatecs 3 2 1275b22-34 Aristotle notes that ancestry cannot serve 
as a universal criterion of citizenship and ıs used by cities merely as a conve- 
mence At 64 1319b6-18 he notes the democratic device of lowering the an- 
cestral requirement 1n order to increase the citizen rolls, but advises against 
taking it to an extreme 
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ought to be admitted as citizens, because doing so 1s part of good pub- 
lic policy, but uf they were denied citizenship on the grounds that they 
are not qualified, they could not complain of being treated ın a way 
they do not deserve 

This leads me to conclude that on Aristotle’s theory, the question 
of who 1s to be made a citizen ıs in most circumstances a matter of 
convention, convenience, and strategic planning He does not think of 
the world as being naturally and sharply divided into two distinct 
types those who have a nght to be citizens and to participate ın politi- 
cal affairs, and those who do not Of course, there are a few people of 
exemplary virtue who clearly ought to be allowed to play a political 
role However. even these people do not have a right based on nature 
to be citizens of whichever city they choose, they can only be citizens 
of that city whose laws grant them citizenship At the other extreme, 
there are those whose disqualifications are so severe that they ought 
not to be citizens of any city The vast majority of people m the Greek 
world fall between these two extremes they are capable of a Immited 
degree of virtue—either on their own or m combination with others— 
and their credentials for admission to citizen status do not clearly 
qualify or disqualify them ° These people cannot be said unambigu- 
ously to have a right based on natural justice to be citizens, for the 
best kind of Justice, the kind that prevails ın the 1deal city, would ex- 
clude them % So if they are granted citizen status, that 1s because a 
qualified sort of Justice can be achieved and the common good can 
best be promoted 1f they are included, at least temporanly I am 
doubtful that the best way of describing this morally ambivalent situa- 
tion 1s to say that these people have a natural right to become citizens 





On the paucity of excellent men, see Politics 3 7 1279a40-b2, 54 
1804b65, ıt 1s this paucity that underlies Aristotle’s willingness to grant citizen- 
ship to those who are less than fully qualified I take Anstotle to be saying at 
3 11 1281b15—31 that some (for example, unskilled workers) should never be 
enrolled as citizens, whereas others (for example, farmers and artisans) can 
perform basic civic functions well but should not be selected for high office. 

0See Polis 7 9 1328b38-9 for Anstotle’s distinction between being 
unconditionally just and being Just-relative-to-one's political system The 
background to this distinction 1s the discussion of the difference between be- 
ing a good person and a good citizen (3 4) 1t takes less to possess the virtues 
that make one a good citizen of a certain community than ıt does to be a vr- 
tuous person sempliciter (This should not be taken to mean that being a 
good citizen 1s not a worthwhile accomphshment ) 
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Miller holds that Aristotle recognizes not only political rights but 
property rights as well, to which I now turn Anstotle of course has a 
theory about the role land, slaves, and other possessions should play 
m the life of citizens and their community His theory of the good 
holds that ın order to engage ın virtuous activity over a long period of 
tame, one must possess external equipment, and possessions (in mod- 
eration) are part of that equipment Furthermore, he argues against 
Plato's proposal that property be held in common ?! He also distin- 
gushes between natural and unnatural ways of acquiring property ? 
Nonetheless, I believe that he 1s not guided by the notion that people 
have a right to property based on natural justice 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves that according to Aristotle 
most people do not make good use of the goods they own This 1s be- 
cause they do not have practical wisdom they do not understand the 
proper ends of human life, and so do not know what use to make of 
their property or wealth Therefore, although money, land, and the 
like are goods, they are not good for these people? Furthermore, he 
holds that many goods are acquired ın a way that 1s contrary to nature 
the point of their acquisition 15 unlimited increase rather than neces- 
sary exchange ?* So let us imagine someone who has no wisdom con- 
cerning the use of his property and who has acquired excessive hold- 
ings merely for the sake of acquisition We take away some of his 
property does Aristotle think that we have violated his natural rights? 
Certainly, we have taken away something that according to law 1s his 
Thus we have done something contrary to legal justice Nevertheless, 
we are asking about natural nghts based on natural justice Have we 
violated a natural right he has to the particular piece of property we 
have taken from him? If his acquisition of that property was cgntrary 
to nature, could ıt be contrary to natural justice to take ıt away from 
him? 

These doubts can be reinforced 1f we bear in mind that we cannot 
attribute to Anstotle a theory of rights that makes nghts independent 





?1See Polatics 2 5 

22See Politics 1 8-10 

?3See NE 5 1 1129b3-6, 5 9 1187a26-30, Eudemaan Ethics 31 1228b19- 
22, 7 2 1235b31-5, 7 2 1236b35-12372a8, 8 3 1249212-13, Politics 7 13 1332a19-25 

24See Politics 19 1257b25—1258a10 
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of the good If Anstotle has a conception of individual nghts, those 
rights must exist because they serve the good of the individuals who 
possess them Hence, 1f someone has a night to be treated ın a certain 
way, this must be because doimg so promotes his good, and because 1t 
1s bad for hum if we fail to treat him that way However, m the case we 
are imagining, taking away someone's possessions does nothing to un- 
dermine his good So there seems to be no theoretical \basis that 
would allow Aristotle to say that in this case theft violates someone's 
natural right 

At the same time, 1t would be absurd to take Anstotle to mean 
that 1t 1s permissible for us to steal from those who lack moral virtue 
If one steals from a bad man, that 1s still theft, and one 1s doing him an 
injustice ? But the fact that one does hum an injustice does not neces- 
sarily mean that one 1s violating a right he has What we can say m- 
stead is that ın this case what makes theft unjust 1s the harm ıt does to 
the community Cıvıl stability would be undermined if people took 
from each other with impunity. There can be no order without laws 
that protect property, and such order would not be achieved 1f city- 
zens, each acting on his own, were allowed to make decisions about 
who may own what 

The pomt I am making can be clarified 1f I appeal to a general re- 
mark that Miller makes about nghts and duties He says “If, as in the 
Mosaic code, I have a duty not to covet my neighbor’s ox, 1t does not 
follow from this alone that my neighbor has a right against me not to 
covet his ox For my duty may stem from a commandment from God 
and be a duty to God to perform or refrain from an act involving my 
neighbor ”26 My claim 1s that there 1s a similar lack of correlativity be- 
tween a duty and aright m the case under discussion Although there 
ıs a duty not to take away the possessions of a bad person, and it 
would be unjust to do so, this ıs not because the bad person has a 
night that we refrain from domg so For there 1s nothing m Anistotle’s 
philosophy that would secure his claim to such a right By hypothesis 
this person's good 1s not served by his excessive possessions It 1s 
rather the good of others that 1s bemg promoted when we refrain from 
taking away his property the security and order that are needed in the 
community would be undermined if there were no laws that protect 





?58ee NE 5 4 113222-6 
?6Miller, NJR, 95 
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property So we have a simular situation to the one Miller describes 
when he uses the example of the Mosaic law That law says that I 
should refrain from taking from X because I owe ıt to God to restrict 
myself, similarly, Aristotle’s political theory assumes that I should re- 
frain from taking from X not because doing so will harm hum, but be- 
cause 1t will harm others 

Miller notes at one point Aristotle’s frequent warnings against the 
general confiscation of the property of wealthy people, but I think he 
gives the wrong explanation for Aristotle’s criticisms when he says 
that "the property owner has a claim of justice, a right, against other 
citizens which 1s violated by confiscation 7 The problem with 
this explanation 1s that ıt mislocates the source of the injustice done 
to the rich In taking away the excessive wealth of the rich, the poor 
are not doing them any real harm By Aristotle’s own standards, they 
don't need that much money or land Nonetheless, as Anstotle em- 
phasizes throughout his discussion of the rich and the poor, both par- 
ties to the dispute harm themselves by their hatred of the other The 
poor and the rich need each other, 1f either group 1s to form a stable 
constitution that can achieve a modicum of good So when confisca- 
tion 1s condemned, this 1s because such takings will only prolong and 
intensify class hatred, but the nch do not have a claim based on natu- 
ral justice to their oversupply of holdings 

None of this 1s incompatible with the obvious point that accord- 
ing to Aristotle all citizens should have property In his ideal commu- 
nity each citizen owns a moderate number of possessions, because 
this 1s part of the equipment needed for a happy life But he does not 
need the concept of nghts in order to affirm this thesis The ideal 
community 1s one 1n which every citizen’s good 1s served by political 
institutions, and that 1s why every citizen has some property It 
should also be kept ın mind that ın an 1deal community each citizen's 
control over his property 1s highly restricted || Aristotle thinks there 
Should be a specific distribution of property each citizen should have 
some land on the outskirts of the territory and another plot of land 
close to the civic center ?? It follows that citizens will not be allowed 
to sell either of their two allocations, for this would upset the proper 
distribution If a private possession 1s something its owner 1s free to 





?' Miller, NJR, 329 
28See Politics 7 10 1330a14—25 
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sell or give away, then the parcels of land owned by the citizens of tne 
ideal city are not truly private 2? One might say that they have their 
own land ın the same way that certain members of a university have 
ther own library carrels thus 1s their own private space and 1s not 
available to others for the asking, but nonetheless 1t 1s not their prop- 
erty Inthe city that 15 based on perfect Justice, land 1s private m just 
this sense In less than ideal cities, the ownership of property 1s regu- 
lated not by some scheme of individual and natural nghts, but by the 
general need for stability and order 


VII 


I would now like to consider what I think 1s Miller's most 1mpor- 
tant argument for attributing a conception of nghts to Aristotle He 
calls our attention to Anstotle’s thesis that a correct political system 
must be designed to promote the common good He argues at great 
length that we should understand Anstotle's conception of the com- 
mon good to include a guarantee that no citizen's well being 1s to be 
diminished for the sake of increasing the well being of others In 
other words, to aim at the common good 1s not to aim at the maximi- 
zation of the sum of individual goods For if that were Aristotle’s goal, 
he would think ıt justified to diminish or even completely ignore the 
good of some in order to maximize the sum of goods Instead his as- 
sumption 1s that to aim at the common good 1s to arrange matters so 
that each and every citizen ıs as well off as he can possibly be ?? If this 
1s an accurate account of Anstotle’s conception of the common goad, 
then each citizen can be said to have an mviolable right to be treated 
by his fellow citizens ın a way that maximizes his own well being 





29 As Miller notes (see NJR, 312, 322-3), Aristotle says that a possession 
is one’s own (orkevon) if 1t 15 up to one whether or not to sell it or give it 
away, see Rhetoric 15 1361a21-2 So, on Aristotle’s own definition, not all 
possessions ought to be entirely one’s own In chapter 9, Miller takes Ansto- 
tle to be arguing in favor of property rights, where property nghts are taken 
to include the right to give away or sell (p 310), but he overlooks the need to 
restrict this right ın the ideal city I think it 1s fair to generalize and say that 
Aristotle ıs willing to restrict ownership of property whenever doing so 
would serve the common good 

%0See especially chapter 6 of NJR, where Miller argues that Aristotle 1s 
concerned with protecting strong rights claims ın the sense that “the interest 
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Here I partly agree with Miller and partly disagree What he is 
night about ıs this Aristotle holds that civic institutions must not ig- 
nore the good of any group of citizens or any individual citizen The 
task of the city 1s to promote the good of each citizen; the laws and the 
rulers cannot simply write off some of them, even 1f doing so would 
increase the well being of others We might call this the principle of 
nonexclusion It should be contrasted with the much stronger princi- 
ple that Miller attributes to Aristotle, according to which no citizen 1s 
required to make even a modest sacrifice in his own well being, even 
1f such a sacrifice would contribute greatly to the good of others We 
might call this the principle of maximizing individual happiness. 

Notice how weak the principle of nonexclusion 1s. It holds that if 
someone 1s a citizen, then civic institutions must be designed to pro- 
mote his good to some degree This does not forbid a city from chang- 
ing 1ts civic requirements so that some people lose their citizen status. 
We have already seen that Aristotle thinks that sometimes cities 
should make such changes Since the nght to be a citizen can be 
taken away, there 1s no permanent right to have one's well being pro- 
moted by a city Surely Anistotle’s reason for thinking that certain 
people should be taken off the citizen rolls 1s that doing so promotes 
the good of others 

When Anstotle says that rulers must promote the common good, 
I take him to mean that they should not run the city ın a way that 
merely promotes their own good and no one else's?! Furthermore, 
there may be an ideal of impartiality built into his conception of the 
common good the city should be designed so that 1t not only serves 
the well being of all citizens, but does so equally, no group of citizens 
1s to be singled out for special attention For an example of the kind 
of special attention Aristotle 1s rejecting, we can recall the passage m 
Plato’s Republic n which Socrates says that he 1s not designing civic 


of the individual may not be sacrificed 1n order to advance the interests of 
others", NJR, 193, cf 16, 187) On Miller's reading, Aristotle thinks it 1s never 
necessary to require even a small sacrifice for the sake of others, because 
“the ends of individuals are compossibly realizable, 1 e 1t 18 possible for 
every member to attain perfection without impeding anyone else from doing 
the same", 1bid , 199 

31The concept of the common good 1s introduced in order to distinguish 
between correct and deviant political systems the former aum at the good of 
all citizens, whereas defective systems aim only at the good of those in 
power, see Politics 3 T 
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institutions for the greatest possible happiness of the rulers, rather, 
the city should promote the happiness of everyone.? Here Plato com- 
mits himself to saying that ıt would be appropriate to make rulers 
somewhat less well off, 1f doing so were the only way for the city to 
promote the good of its other members The philosophers would have 
to settle for moderate rather than maximal happiness, if this sacrifice 
were the only way for the city to provide a moderate amount of happi- 
ness to others 

Miller’s principle of maximal happiness holds that such modest 
sacrifices cannot be required, his proposal 1s that according to Anis- 
totle a citizen’s nights are violated 1f civic institutions require him to 
make even a small sacrifice in his well being Thus ıs an extraordinaz- 
uly strong conception of rights, 1n fact, 1t 1s doubtful that any political 
community could accept it and survive Ttis essential to any stable co- 
operative arrangement that some be willing to make moderate sacri- 
fices for the sake of others We have already found good reason fcr 
doubting that Aristotle accepts such a strong principle For we have 
seen that he allows cities to deprive citizens of their political powers 
simply because this serves the good of the other citizens So here we 
have a case in which a very significant loss 1s imposed for the good of 
others Admittedly, the person who suffers the loss 1s no longer a citi- 
zen, so 1t might be claimed that strictly speaking this example does 
not show that ıt 15 permissible to make citizens (that 1s, those who re- 
man citizens) worse off But surely 1f Ansstotle favors one kind of sac- 
nfice—the kind that deprives someone of citizen status—it would be 
morally arbitrary for him to disapprove of a different kind of sacri- 
fice—namely the kind that moderately and ımpartıally dimimishes a 
citizen’s happiness 

Let me give another example of how ıt can come about m Anis- 
totle’s system of thought that someone may have to accept a sacrifice 
of well beng Consider a situation in which one member of a commu- 
nity so exceeds all others in virtue that he deserves to be their king 
and sole ruler In this extraordinary case, Aristotle says, he alone 
should rule?? As Miller might put it, that outstanding individual's 
presence in the community requires that all others lose their naturel 
right to rule Notice, however, that in this case their loss of the right 
to rule 1s not necessarily in the interest of everyone without exception It 





See Republic 420b-421a 
33See Politics 3 17 1288a15-32 
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might 1n fact be contrary to the good of the king to rule If he has 
philosophical abilities and interests, then 1t would be best for him to 
lead a contemplative life, 1f he spends all of his time rulmg—as he 
would have to, since he would be the sole ruler—he would have no 
time at all for philosophy Here we have a situation in which natural 
Justice calls upon one person to have less of a good than he otherwise 
might have, in order that others should have a better hfe The king 
must take on for himself the entire burden of ruling so that others can 
live a life of leisure 34 

Perhaps it will be thought that even the principle of nonexclusion 
implicitly recognizes that there are natural rights since the principle 
holds that no citizen’s good can be ignored, in effect 1t says that every 
citizen has a right to be served by other citizens Of course, one may 
lose one’s citizenship, but 1t might be said that so long as one occupies 
this office, one has the night to have one’s good promoted by other 
members of the community 

My reply 1s that although Anistotle certainly believes that rulers 
should promote the good of all the citizens, 1t does not follow that this 
1s because the citizens have, at least temporarily, a right to have their 
good promoted An analogy with the crafts, on which Aristotle so fre- 
quently relies, may help Medicine studies and aims at human health in 
general, and 1s not restricted 1n its goal to the health of those who 
practice medicine However, this 1s not because those who are 1ll 
have a nght to medical treatment, rather, 1t 15 because every practical 
branch of knowledge aims at some general good Similarly, Aristotle 
thinks that the art of ruling 1s aimed at the good of the whole political 
community, not merely the part of it that rules However, we should 
resist the temptation to think that this commits him to saying that 
each citizen has a right to the beneficence of rulers Just as the princi- 
ple that doctors should heal the sick does not entail that the sick have 
a right to treatment, so the principle that rulers must benefit all parts 
of a city does not mean that each citizen has a right to receive bene- 
fits The principle of nonexclusion, which says that every citizen 1s to 
be benefited, does not rest on a conception of political rights, but 
merely reflects Aristotle’s general way of thinking about crafts 





31Can the person who has extraordinary virtue refuse to accept the king- 
ship? As Miller points out (NJR, 250), Aristotle does not recognize this “lib- 
erty right”, refusing to rule is not an option See Politics 2 9 1271a11—12, cf 
4 9 1294a35-bl, 4 13 1297a17-20 
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VII 


I have now completed my argument that Anstotle's political 
thought does not assign a central role to the concept of natural nights, 
and would like to return to the question whether he even has that con- 
cept J argued earlier that he does, but now I would like to explam 
why I am uncertam about this 

To begin with, we can now see that one of the examples I used is 
questionable Į attributed to Aristotle the belief that a natural master 
has a right grounded in natural Justice to acquire and possess slaves 
More recently, however, I argued that at least m many cases Aristotle’s 
reason for thmking that theft 1s wrong has to do not with a person's 
nght to possess whatever he has but with the general harms that are 
brought about when people do not feel secure in their possessions 
One's status as a free person does not entitle one to have as many 
slaves as one decides to acquire, but in political communities, 1t is 
wrong to deprive someone of his slaves, even when he has too many, 
because of the harm this would do to the community Would Anistotie 
appeal to that same consideration to argue against theft in pre-polit- 
cal communities? We simply do not have enough information to answer 
the question, for Aristotle has little interest m these primitive conditions. 

What of assault, enslavement, and similar ways of wrongfully 
treating free persons? Can we attribute to Anstotle the idea that ıt 1s a 
violation of their rights to be treated m these ways? Surely he would 
say that unless one 1s deserving of punishment, 1t 1s contrary to the 
good of any free person to be assaulted or enslaved Similarly, he 
seems to hold that it 1s always wrong to hunt other human beings for 
food Should we therefore attribute to him the belief that every hu- 
man bemg has a night not to be treated in these ways? 

Certainly we can see the similarity between these ideas of Aristotle 
and the ideas of later nghts theorists The problem, however, 1s that 
Aristotle makes so little use of them ın his political and moral thinking 
that ıt 1s uncertain what attributing the concept to him amounts to ?? 





35We could confidently say that Anstotle has the concept of a right 1f he 
explicitly held that no human being should be hunted for food even m cases 
where it would maximize the good to do so But of course he says no such 
thing We are left to wonder if he has thought about the question whether 
one should refrain from hunting people even 1f doing so accomplished maxi- 
mal good All we have from hum is the thought that no one should be treated 
inthis way That is what a rights theorist would say—but does this mean that 
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It ıs obvious that Locke has the concept of rights, because he uses the 
word and it does real work in his political theory However, Anstotle 
does not have any word that divides up the moral universe ın roughly 
the way our word “rights” does He undoubtedly has the concept of 
Justice, but none of the varieties of justice that he explicitly distin- 
guishes matches our notion of respecting someone's rights So per- 
haps all that can be said ın favor of the idea that Aristotle has the con- 
cept of rights 1s that there 1s a similarity between some of his claims 
and later claims made by philosophers who have full-scale theories of 
natural nghts Whether the similarity ıs strong enough to warrant say- 
ing that he has a concept of rights may be a question too vague to war- 
rant a decisive answer By reviving and proposing an answer to the 
question, “Are there natural nghts m Anstotle,” Miller has made a 
great contribution to our understanding of the Politics Yet here, as 
so often happens in philosophy, insight into the complexity of a ques- 
tion may be the best we can achieve *° 


Northwestern University 





` 


Anstotle has the concept of a right? We might reply that it 1s essential to the 
concept of a ght that nights are not to be infringed merely in order to maxi- 
muze the good, and that anyone who does not express this thought does not 
have the concept But as I said earlier, I am suspicious of this essentialism 

If Locke fails to express the thought that rights are not to be infringed merely 
m order to maximize the good, does that show that he does not have the con- 
cept of nghts? We are sure that he does have the concept, even though we 
may have no idea whether he expresses this thought It would be equally 
questionable to say that no one should be credited with the concept of a right 
who fails to hold that when rights are infringed compensation is due (Note 
that Aristotle never hints that those who are legitimately taken off the citizen 
rolls are due compensation ) 

36] am grateful to John Dexgh for his criticism of an earlier draft 
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I 


Aniston FOR LIBERALS In the present struggle between liberals 
and communitanians,! it 1s most often the communitanans who are 
seen bearing the standard of Anstotle Yet liberalism’s Anstotelian 
roots are deep, a continuous line of influence can be traced from Aris- 
totle through the Scholastics to Locke and Jefferson (the natural law 
strand), and alongside ıt a parallel line from Anstotle through Poly- 
bius to Montesquieu and Madison (the constitutionalist strand) ? Fred 
Miller's recent book Nature, Justice, and Rights wn Aristotle's 
Politics? 1s the latest ın a growing number of attempts to reclaim the 
Aristotelian heritage, at least m part, for liberalism As a fellow la- 
borer in the same field,’ I very much admire what Miller has accom- 
plished ın hus book 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, CB3125-Caldwell Hall, 
University of North. Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
2/7599 

lVery bnefly, liberals are those who envision the political order as a 
framework within which individuals are free to pursue their own separate 
conceptions of the good, among recent statements of the liberal 1deal are 
John Rawls’ A Theory of Justice (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1971) 
and Robert Nozick's Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York Basic Books, 
1974) Communitanans are those who envision the political order as a com- 
munity shaped by a shared conception of the good and characterized by 
bonds of solidarity and mandatory civic participation, among recent state- 
ments of the communitarian ideal are Michael Sandel’s Liberalism and the 
Lamats of Justice (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1982) and Alas- 
dar MacIntyre's After Virtue A Study ın Moral Theory, 2nd ed (Notre 
Dame Unversity of Notre Dame Press, 1984) Sandel and MacIntyre appeal 
frequently to Aristotle, while Rawls and Nozick are more likely to invoke 
Kant, Mill, or Locke 

?To quibblers who query how parallel lines can originate from the same 
point, ıt may be retorted that the geometry of metaphor 1s non-Euclidean 

3Fred D Miller, Jr, Nature, Justice, and Rights «n. Arvstotle's Politics 
(hereafter, NJR) (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1995) 

4To beat our opening martial metaphor into a ploughshare 


The Renew of Metaphysics 49 (June 1996) 775-802 Copyright © 1996 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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In particular, Miller argues persuasively for attributing to Aristo- 
tle the following theses—theses traditionally rejected by communitar- 
1ans as liberal mnovations antithetical to the Anstotelian point of 
view 5 


a) individuals have nights, 
b) these rights are natural, not merely legal or conventional, 


c) these nghts forbid any sacrifice of the individual’s interests to 
the interests of the community, 


d) the state has an obligation to respect and protect these rights, 


e) m order to secure these rights, the state's constitutional struc- 
ture should be arranged so as to provide checks on governmental 
power; 


f) legitimate political authority rests on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and 


g) a government that fails to respect the rights of its citizens may 
legitimately be overthrown 


I believe Miller's case for attributing these seven theses to Aristotle 1s 
sound, and I shall accept 1t as my starting point 

However, in my opinion Miller does not go far enough, Aristotle’s 
affinity with modern liberal theory can be made even stronger In par- 
ticular, 1t can be shown that on four points Miller makes unnecessary 
concessions to the communitarian interpretation of Aristotle 


Concession One Aristotle, unlike the modern liberal, counte- 
nances no right to do wrong 


Concession Two Aristotle, unlike most liberal natural-rights the- 
orists, recognizes no rights existing ın a prepolitical “state of na- 
ture " 


Concession Three Anstotle, unlike the modern liberal, regards 
liberty as having only an instrumental and peripheral value 





5The precise wording of this list, and the division into seven items, are 
mine, not Miller's 
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Concession Four Aristotle, unlike the modern liberal, assigns no 
central place to autonomy im his conception of rights 


All four of these concessions can be shown to be mistaken—1n part on 
grounds that Miller humself provides 

No attempt will be made to argue that Aristotle 1s a liberal 
Clearly, he ıs not In particular, his attachment to what Miller calls the 
Principle of Community and the Principle of Rulership must effec- 
tively bar him from the liberal ranks 5 Moreover, Aristotle 1s willing to 
place serious restrictions on rights that liberals have traditionally held 
dear, including freedom of speech,’ freedom of religion,’ freedom of 
exchange,’ and reproductive freedom !° 

Aristotle, however, 1s a complex thinker, and his normative social 
theory contains both lberal and communitarian tendencies, often 
closely intertwined The claim to be defended here 1s simply that the 
liberal, individualist strand in Aristotle 1s still more robust than even 
Miller 1s prepared to maintain 


II 


Does Aristotle Recognize a Right to Do Wrong? Miller's First Conces- 
sion 1s that Aristotle, unlike the modern liberal, countenances no nght 
to do wrong Is this concession correct? 

In the course of arguing for the thesis that Aristotle has a theory 
of rights—thesis (a)—Miller considers an objection by Terence Ir- 
win! Irwin suggests that 1f mghts are to have any genuine ethical 
punch—if they are to be "the kind of nghts which are morally distinc- 
tive in that their possession and exercise cannot be replaced by other 
people's benevolence or sense of duty to the night-holder"?—they 
must have the following structure 





9The Principle of Community individuals can attain the good only if 
they belong to and are subject to the authority of the political community.” 
The Principle of Rulership “the community can function only if an order is 
imposed on ıt by rational agents", Miller, NJR, 336 

7See Aristotle, Politics 1336b3-23 

8See Politics 1330a8-9 

See Politics 1270a18 

0See Politics 1335a4—b26 

See Miller, NJR, 115-17 

Terence H Irwin, Plato's Moral Theory (Oxford Oxford University 
Press, 1977), 344 n 29 
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If X has a nght to A, then A 1s due to X, or X 1s morally entitled to A, 
whether or not we regard A’s having X as morally best over all,and in 
particular, some of X's rights give him freedom to claim or not to claim 
A, as he prefers, and to have his claim granted or his failure to claim re- 
spected, whether or not the overall moral results are best !? 


But, argues Irwin, a teleological ethic like Anstotle’s, which makes the 
achievement of a goal (well-being or eudamnonia) the supreme moral 
standard, cannot countenance nghts protecting choices that frustrate 
that goal Hence there 1s no place for "morally distinctive rights" in 
Anstotle's moral framework 

Surprisingly, Miller concedes that Aristotle recognizes no “mor- 
ally distinctive rights" ın Irwin's sense of that phrase 


Such “morally distinctive” rights can prohibit paternalistic interference 
by X with particular choices of Y based on X’s conviction that the 
choices are not ın Y's best interests The fact that Anstotle assigns to 
the laws the role of inculcating virtue even in adults may be taken as 
evidence that Aristotle does not recognize “morally distinctive” nghts 14 


Thus Miller's only objection to Irwin’s line of argument 1s that 1t 1s ten- 
dentious to reserve the designation “morally distinctive” to the sorts 
of nghts that liberals care about “it assumes without argument that a 
theory of ‘morally distinctive nghts’ must have a peculiar character, 
vız , to protect autonomy or liberty "5 However, 1f we take “morally 
distinctive rights" as a stipulative term of art, meaning, 1n effect, rights 
to do wrong, then Miller appears ready to concede that such nghts are 
foreign to Aristotle’s thought 

What 1s odd about this concession 1s that Miller has Just noted, on 
the previous page,! that Aristotle recognizes “optional nghts"—that 
1S, cases m which an agent who has the night to do A also has the nght 
not to do A For example, a creditor has the nght to forgive his 
debtor, or not, a father has a nght to disinherit his son, or not, a prop- 
erty owner (ordinarily) has the right to alienate his property, or not 1” 
To get from Miler's “optional rights" to Irwin’s “morally distinctive 
nghts,” all we need to add 1s the additional premise that it 1s not al- 





18Tbid , 273 

M4Miller, NJR, 116 

Ibid , 116 

l6]bid , 115 

VSee Anstotle, Nucomachean Ethics (hereafter, NE) 1163b18-25, Rhet- 
orc 1361a19-23, cf Miller, NJR, 106, 115, 312-13 For an exception to the 
night of alienation, see Politics 1270a18 
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ways a matter of indifference which way one chooses to exercise 
one's optional nghts That premise is surely not difficult to supply, 
how, for example, could it be a matter of moral indifference whether 
to disown one's son or not? Aristotle himself notes, at the passage 1n 
question, that this 1s a drastic measure, to be undertaken only when 
the son has entirely succumbed to vice ? At least in some cases, then, 
Anstotle's “optional rights” will be “morally distinctive nights,” that 1s, 
nights to make not only the nght (eudaimonic) but also the wrong 
(counter-eudaimonic) choice 

Indeed, the existence of at least some rights to do wrong 1s 1m- 
plicit in Aristotle’s defense of private property nghts as a precondition 
of the virtue of generosity °? The difference between generous giving 
and just giving 1s that generous giving involves giving what one has a 
nght to withhold (for example, one’s property), while just giving m- 
volves giving what one does not have a nght to withhold (for example, 
the property of another, when surrendered to that other) Aristotle’s 
point 1s that without private property nghts, no act of giving could 
count as generous, generosity would simply collapse mto justice 
Thus, in Aristotle’s eyes, generosity presupposes the right to act un- 
generously 

Yet Aristotle does not regard generosity as supererogatory, m- 
deed, there 1s no room for the concept of supererogation n a morality 
based on apprehension of the mean, where going beyond what virtue 
requires 1s aS much a vice as falling short (In general, the notion of 
supererogation has 1ts place only ın moralities that see a conflict be- 
tween morality and self-interest, and so regard the highest ethical 
achievements as imposing too great a sacrifice to be morally manda- 
tory Such conflicts have no place in a eudamonistic ethic) Thus 
generosity 1s not morally optional, yet one has the right to withhold 
the generous act Once again, then, we see that Aristotle is committed 
to recognizing nights to do wrong 

The generosity example also explains how a teleological theory 
hke Aristotle's can accommodate rights to bring about counter-teleo- 
logical outcomes sometimes the freedom to bring about a certam out- 
come can be necessary (whether instrumentally or constitutively) to 





18See NE 1163b18-25 
9See Politics 1263b10-15 
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the greatest good, even if that outcome itself 1s not necessary or even 
desirable °° 


III 


Does Aristotle Recognize Prepolitical Rights? Miller's Second Con- 
cession 1s that Aristotle, unlike most liberal, natural rights theorists, 
recognizes no rights existing in a prepolitical “state of nature " Is this 
concession correct? 

In attributing a theory of natural rights to Aristotle—thesis (b)— 
Miller distinguishes two senses of natural nghts, and emphasizes that 
1t 1s only ın the first sense that Aristotle can be said to accept natural 
rights 


A natural, nght 1s based on natural justice, a natural; right 1s possessed 
?n a state of nature, 1e 1n a pre-political state The senses are not 
equivalent, because the political rights which a citizen possesses mm a 
Just polis may be natural, without being natural; Moreover, modern 
theories of natural, rights typically treat rights as universal and inhering 
in human beings as such apart from any social or political relations 
Natural, rights have no such implications ?! 


Does Aristotle hold that mdividuals possess natural rights ın some 
sense? Recall the two senses of "natural nghts” distinguished earlier 
natural, rights based on natural Justice, and natural» rights possessed in 
a pre-political state of nature Aristotle ^ endorses natural nghts m 
the first (which I am calling “nights based on nature”) but not the second 
sense That Anstotle would not derive political rights from pre-exist- 
ing pre-political natural rights seems clear Unlike Locke, who regards 
the natural law which governs the state of nature as prior to political 
justice Anstotle's natural Justice presupposes a political context 
Because natural Justice 1s inherently political, 1t obviously cannot sup- 
port pre-political natural rights possessed by individuals ın a pre-politi- 
cal state of nature ?? 


This concession, too, is mistaken Miller's case for attributing natural, 
rights to Aristotle 1s compelling, but we should also go farther and at- 
tribute natural, rights to him as well 

The key to Anistotle's theory of justice lies m his contention that a 
human being 1s an essentially rational and political animal The terms 


20For a political application of this insight, see John Tomasi, “Individual 
Rights and Community Virtues,” Ethics 101 (April 1991) 521-36 

?! Miller, NJR, 88 

Z]Ibid , 122-3 
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we translate as "rational" and “political” are Aoyuxóv and zxoAuxóv. 
respectively, but these translations, while valid for most purposes, do 
not fully capture the close links Aristotle sees between our nature as 
rational beings and our nature as political beings Aóyog does mean 
“reason,” but 1ts more basic meaning 1s “speech,” or “language,” or m- 
deed anything that ıs spoken ?? By extension, it has two derivative 
meanings first, that which 1s expressed or explained in speech—in 
other words, the intelligible nature of something,“ and second the ca- 
pacity or faculty of speech—in other words, reason However, even 
when Adyos 1s used to mean “reason,” it nevertheless retains a conno- 
tation of “language” and “discourse,” and accordingly a social dimen- 
sion, that the English word lacks “> To be a rational animal is to be a 
language-using animal, a conversing animal, a discursive animal, and. 
to live a human hfe ıs to live a life centered around discourse 

Our nature as rational animals 1s thus closely alhed to our nature 
as political animals To be a political animal ıs not simply to be an an- 
imal that lives m groups or sets up governments (after all, sheep do 
the former, and barbarians do both, but neither, in Aristotle’s view, 
are political—or at least not in the fullest and highest sense), rather, 1t 
1s to cooperate with others on the basis of discourse about shared 
ends 


Now that man 1s more of a political animal than the bee and every other 
gregarious animalis clear For nature, as we say, makes nothing m vain, 
and among the animals only man has Adyov So while mere voice 1s an 
indication of pain or pleasure, and hence is found m other animals (for 
their nature reaches as far as this having the perception of pain and 
pleasure, and indicating these to one another), Aóyog 1s for revealing the 
advantageous and the disadvantageous, and so also the night and the 
wrong For this 1s peculiar to man, as opposed to the other animals to 
be the sole possessor of the perception of good and evil, of nght and 
wrong, and the others And a community of these makes a household 
and a polis 76 


?3Thus each of the following can, according to context, serve to trans- 
late Aóyog “word,” “phrase,” “sentence,” “conversation,” “story,” “explana- 
tion,” “account,” “definition,” “argument ” 

*4Or, more narrowly, a ratio or proportion 

>The Latin word rato (with its close connection to oratio) comes 
much closer to capturing the range of meanings associated with the Greek 
Àóyoc 

6 Politics 1253a7—-18 (author's translation), all translations of the Pol- 
tics are the author's and are based on W D Ross, ed, Aristotelis Politica 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1957) 
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For Aristotle, being political is an expression of being rational; Just as 
rational animals naturally conduct their private affairs through reason 
rather than through unreflective passion, so they naturally conduct 
their common affairs through public discourse and rational persua- 
sion, rather than through violence—unhke the non-Greek barbarians, 
whose (alleged) mability to conduct either their private or their com- 
mon affairs through Aóyoc makes them natural slaves A fully human 
life, then, will be a life characterized by reason and intelligent cooper- 
ation (Bees may cooperate after a fashion, but not on the basis of dis- 
course about shared ends ) To a discursive (Aoyuxóv) anımal, reason's 
value 1s not solely as an instrumental means to other goals, but as an 
intrinsic and constitutive part of a fully human life, and the same 1s 
true for the value of cooperation The Aoyixov animal, to the extent 
that ıt truly expresses Adyoc, will not deal on cooperative terms with 
others merely because doing so makes others more likely to contrib- 
ute instrumentally to the agent’s good, rather, the agent will see a life 
of cooperation with others as an essential part of his own good 


For the complete good seems to be self-sufficient But by the self-suffi- 
cient we mean not what 1s so for one alone by himself, living a solitary 
life, but what 1s so also for parents and offspring and wife, and in gen- 
eral for friends and the members of one's polis—since man ıs a naturally 
political animal 2? 


And from this it 1s apparent that a polis, insofar as ıt 1s truly so named 
and not merely for the sake of words, must diligently concern itself with 
excellence, for [otherwise] the community becomes a mere alliance of 
aliens, differing only in location from the alliances of those who live far 
apart, and law is a mere agreement, just as Lycophron the sophist says, 
“a surety to one another of nght,” but not such as to make the polis- 
members good and righteous It 1s apparent, then, that a polis 1s not 
the sharing of location, for the sake of not wronging one another and 
also of trade Rather, these things must necessarily be present if a polis 
is to exist, yet a polis 1s still not the presence of all of these, but 1s the 
community of both households and families for the sake of a complete 
and self-sufficing life 28 


To the extent that we are Aoytxov animals, participation ın a human 
community, together with a shared pursuit of the human good, Is a 
constitutive part of a truly human life Both the cooperative and the 





27NE 1097b7-11 (author's translation), cf 1169b17-18, all translations of 
the Nzcomachean Ethics are the author's and are based on I Bywater, ed, 
Amstotels Ethica Nacomachea (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1894) 

28 Polatecs 1280b6-35 
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unjust person may indeed use reason instrumentally to advance their 
ends, but only for the former is reason also constitutive of his rela- 
tions with others To ignore the claims of others, then, 1s to lessen 
one's own humanity 

Aristotle 1s sometimes misread, however, as limiting the scope of 
an agent's legitimate moral concern to hus fellow citizens. Aristotle 
does envision moral concern as quite properly thinnmg and diminish- 
ing in concentric circles from the agent’s nearest and dearest outward 


For among friendships too, some are greater and others lesser And 
rights (ôixawa) differ also, for those of parents against offspring and of 
brothers against one another are not the same, nor those of companions 
and those of polis-members, and likewise too ın the case of other friend- 
ships The wrongs (46.0) toward each of these, then, vary as well, and 
become greater insofar as they are toward those who are more fully 
friends, for example, it is more terrible to defraud a companion than a 
member of one’s polis, and to not help a brother than a stranger, and to 
wound a father than anyone else And the nght (dixa.ov) naturally m- 
creases together with the fnendship, inasmuch as they exist among the 
same people and have an equal extent ?9 


But by the self-sufficient we mean not what 1s so for one alone by him- 
self, living a solitary life, but what 1s so also for parents and offspring 
and wife, and in general for friends and the members of one's polis— 
since man is a naturally political anımal But some boundary must be 
put to these, for if they extend to ancestors and descendants and friends 
of friends, they will proceed to infinity 2° 


Hence Aristotle concludes that the fortunes of our descendants affect 
our well-being—but only slightly!?! 

While the level of appropriate moral concern decreases with dis- 
tance, it 15 never entirely extinguished There is a certain degree of 
good will and friendship that one 1s supposed to show even to strang- 
ers? Admittedly, this sort of “friendship” falls short of friendship in 
the complete sense Yet unlike friendships for pleasure or advantage, 
1t does not appear to be a merely instrumental concern for others 33 In 
this case it 1s the level of concern, not the type of motivation, that 1s 
diminished 

Our nature as discursive animals requires that we act coopera- 
tively toward all other discursive animals To be sure, the appropriate 





29NE 1159b34-1160a8 

90 NE 1097b8-13 

31See NE 1100a21-31, 1101a23-b9 

32See NE 1108a9-28, 1126b19-1127a2, 1155a16-31 
33See NE 1156a6-21 
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expression of this general demand ın particular instances, and thus 
the extent of others’ moral claims on us, may be determined by such 
contingent factors as the closeness of our relationship to the persons 
involved Stil, those who wish to live a Aovyvxóv life are committed to 
dealing with other àoyıxóv people as conversation partners rather 
than as slaves, cattle, or dupes 

Hence aggression against those outside one's polis 1s no less for- 
bidden, on grounds of Justice, than aggression against one’s fellow cit- 
izens * Those who are not our fellow citizens may nevertheless have nights 
against us Indeed, there 1s Justice, Aristotle says, wherever there 1s 
common association (xotv@via), and humans have a natural tendency 
toward common association with or without the polis, thus, Aristotle 
concludes, there would be a certain degree or kind of Justice even if 
there were no polis 3 The polis 1s the highest and most complete ex- 
pression of the ztoAvtixóv ideal, and so Justice can reach its fullest ım- 
plementation only ın the context of the polis, but less advanced forms 
of social organization are genuine, though inferior, ways of being 
OALTLXOV, and Justice has its scope there too (For Aristotle the human 
race may not be a xoopónroňgç, but ıt 1s at least a xoowoxowowvia. )2” 

Now Muller is well aware of these passages, and even calls atten- 
tion to them *8 Yet although he recognizes claims of Justice outside 
the polis, and generally is willing to call Anstotelian clams of Justice 
“rights,” he nevertheless resists conceding the existence of prepoliti- 
cal rights in Aristotle’s moral universe “Because natural Justice 1s 1n- 
herently political, it obviously cannot support pre-political natural 
rights possessed by mdividuals ın a pre-political state of nature "99 

Miller explains his reluctance to recognize Aristotelian prepoliti- 
cal rights in the following terms 





34See Polstvcs 1824b22-36, cf 1333b26-40 

35See NE 1159b34—1160a8, Politics 1275a7-10 

36See Eudemaan Ethics 1242a19-28, cf NE 1161b4-8 

37Cf Locke “And being furnished with hke Faculties, sharing all m one 
Community of Nature, there cannot be supposed any such Subordination 
among us, that may Authorize us to destroy one another, as 1f we were made 
for one anothers uses, as the mfenior ranks of Creatures are for ours", Second 
Treatise of Government 26 “For in the State of Nature a Man [is subject 
to] the Law of Nature by which Law common to them all, he and all the rest 
of Mankind are one Community, make up one Society distinct from all other 
Creatures this great and natural Community”, (emphasis added) Second 
Treatise, 9 128 

38See Miller, NJR, 84-6 

3?Tbid , 122-3 
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Aristotle does not think that political justice derives from, or depends 
on, a pre-political form of justice Justice applies wherever human be- 
ings have something in common, 1e where 1t 1s possible for them to co- 
operate and form a community, and the Justice which ıt embodies 1s the 
most perfect form of Justice Other forms of Justice are so called by the 
similarity (kath'homovotéta), because they resemble the primary case of 
political justice but none of them 1s prior to political Justice 49 


Although Anstotle recognizes non-political forms of Justice, he does not 
treat them as pnior to political Justice Rather they are called just due to 
their similarity to political Justice, which 1s the most perfect form of ,us- 
tice 4! 


What Miller says in these passages 1s perfectly true, but as an arzu- 
ment against prepolitical rights, 1t conceals an mportant equivocation 
Prepolitical rights might be nghts that are prior to political rights, 
call these prepolitical,; rights Or, more naturally, prepolitical rights 
might be nghts enjoyed by inhabitants of a prepolitical state, call 
these prepolitical, rights These nghts may coincide ın some theories 
(that of Locke, for example), but there 1s no reason to suppose tnat 
prepoliticaly rights must necessarily be prepolitical; nghts as well 
The “pre” in “prepolitical,; rights" refers to the logical prionty of these 
nghts in relation to political nights, the “pre” m “prepolitical, rights" 
refers to the temporal priority of the situation in which prepolitizal 
nghts are exercised m relation to that 1n which political nghts are ex- 
erased ? Miller ıs quite rnght to deny that Anstotle recognizes 
prepolitical, rights, but 1t 1s a mistake to take this fact to count agarast 
prepohticale rights ın Aristotle The evidence Miller marshals ıs eff2c- 
tive against prepolitical, rights, but Miller evidently takes himself to 
have disposed of prepolitical, rights also, since the nights he rejects 
are those "possessed 27 a state of nature, 1e m a prepolitical state "42 
Yet we have already seen that Miller recognizes claims of Justice m the 
prepolitical state, in view of the rest of Miller's interpretive conclusions, 





Ibid , 86 

^!Tbid , 122 n 97 

“Logical priority 1s presumably either “priority in formula” or “priority 
ın completeness", temporal priority 1s “priority ın generation ” For these Ar- 
istotehan distinctions, see Miller, NJR, 46-7 

43Tbid , 88 To be sure, Aristotle would not be willing to call the prepalit- 
ical state a “state of nature,” since for him the natural state is the highest end 
most developed one, that 1s, the political state Indeed, Aristotle generally re- 
gards the mature state of an organism as its most natural state However, 
Miller's gloss on “state of nature" shows that he 1s using the term simply in 
the Hobbesian sense of an absence of government 
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there do not seem to be any grounds for denying prepolitical, rights to 
Aristotle, once these are disambiguated from prepolitical; nghts 

An additional objection on Miller's part to finding prepolitical nat- 
ural rights ın Aristotle is that these are ordmarily conceived as "uni- 
versal and inhering in human beings as such apart from any social or 
political relations." But this too is ambiguous After all, on any the- 
ory of nghts, whether Aristotle’s or a modern liberal’s, nghts will 
come into play only m a context of two or more persons, nights are 
necessarily rights against somebody 5 In that sense, then, no rights 
theonst has ever believed in rights “inhermg in human beings as such 
apart from any social or political relations " On the other hand, if 
Miller means that Aristotle thinks nghts arise only in some organized 
social context, not m one-on-one encounters—so that a Justice- 
grounding xowwvia has to be something fairly fancy—this seems un- 
convincing If Sciron ıs wandering through the wilderness, and he 
comes across another wanderer, and he robs and murders hum just be- 
cause he feels like it, has he done nothing unjust? This seems hard to 
beleve Aristotle insists that theft and murder are never justified,“ 
moreover, he suggests we should feel a certain degree of friendship 
for all our fellow humans, and friendship brings with ıt obligations of 
Justice proportionate to the friendship $ (As for universality, most 
rights theorists provide for some limitation on the scope of nights for 
those whose rational capacities are diminished, the main difference 
between Aristotle and modern thinkers 1s simply that he regards many 
more people as rationally umpaired than we do )? Hence there 1s no 
good reason to deny that Aristotle recognizes prepolitical nghts 





44Miller, NJR, 88 

45There 1s a sense in which rights can be possessed ın solitude Just as 
salt remains soluble even in the absence of water, I may be said to possess a 
night so long as it 1s true that others would be bound to treat me m certain 
ways, if they and I were ever to meet One might call this a right to a condi- 
tional But Anstotle, with his frequent talk of different levels of potentiality 
and actuality, should have no problem with rights-in-solitude in this sense 

46See NE 1107a9-26 

47See NE 1155a16-31 

48See NE 1159b34—1160a8 

Yet even to natural slaves we are said to owe a certain level of justice, 
because they are (minimally) human and so a candidate for a limited kind of 
friendship, NE 1161a32-b8 Hence Anstotle's justification of the institution of 
slavery (Polztics, book 1) must appeal to the interests of the slaves 
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Does Aristotle Assign High Intrinsic Value to Liberty? Miller's Th.rd 
Concession 1s that Aristotle, unlike the modern liberal, regards hbezty 
as having only an instrumental and peripheral value Is this coness- 
sion correct? 

In considering the Aristotelian evaluation of liberty, Miller con- 
trasts Aristotle with Locke 


Locke umplies that freedom 1s a central defining condition of the hurran 
end For Aristotle, also, freedom has its place, but its place 1s far 
more modest than for Locke For Aristotle liberty 1s an external good 
necessary for virtuous activity but which can be possessed m excess . 
The aim of the individual should not be unlimited liberty but moral per- 
fection, which 1s achieved through conformity to the constitution 5° 


What does Miller mean ın calling liberty an “external good”? Aristotle 
divides all goods into three categories goods of the body, goods of the 
soul, and external goods ?! By this definition, 1t 1s uncontroversial that 
liberty 1s an external good, that 1s, a person's liberty consists primarily 
in facts about his environment, rather than about his body or soul 
Muller, however, appears to be using the phrase "external good" im a 
different sense, to mean a good external to well-being—that 1s, a good 
that ıs merely an mstrumental means toward, rather than a constizu- 
tive element of, eudaimonia For example, Miller writes. “Aristotle . 
evidently relegated liberty to the status of a mere external good "*? 
Furthermore, he proceeds to gloss this as the view that "freedom 1s 
only instrumentally valuable "5? 

Thus it 1s time to pull out the subscripts once again An external, 
good 1s one that 1s external to body and soul, that 1s, one that consists 
largely or solely in facts about the agent’s environment By contrast, 
an external, good is one that 1s external to the agent’s well-being, tk.at 
1s, its value 1s purely instrumental From the fact that liberty 1s an 
external, good, ıt does not follow that ıt 1s also an external, good The 
precise status of external, goods in Anstotle's theory 1s a matter of 
considerable scholarly debate However, the account of eudaimoma 
in book 1 of the Rhetoric certainly treats a good many external; goods 





50Miller, NJR, 250-1 

518ee, for example, Politics 7 1 

*? Miller, NJR, 356 (emphasis added) 
53Tbid , 356 n 46 
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as components of well-being, and m his ethical works Aristotle tells us 
that character-friends (clearly an external; good) are to be valued for 
their own sake—that 1s, as 1ntrinsically rather than merely instrumen- 
tally valuable So there 1s no reason to suppose that all external, 
goods are also external» goods 9?! 

What, then, of hberty? An external; good, to be sure Butis it also 
an external good? 

Not necessarily For Anstotle, freedom (£AevOsoto) ıs the condi- 
tion of not being a slave And there ıs good reason to think that free- 
dom from slavery 1s more than a merely instrumental good for Aristo- 
tle In the Politics we are told that slavery 1s inconsistent with self- 
sufficiency (attdéexea) > Now self-sufficiency 1s one of the formal 
requirements set out in Necomachean Ethics, book 1, as criteria for 
the supreme good Thus it seems that a life of slavery 1s not merely 
causally but logically inconsistent with the good hfe The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics confirms that subordination to another person, being 
slavish, 1s inconsistent with greatness of soul ® Likewise, Aristotle 
characterizes freedom as the condition of existing for one’s own sake 
rather than for another" “Existing for one’s own sake" sounds more 
lıke a constituent of the eudaunonic end than like a mere external; 
means to that end Further, we are told that virtuous people must be 
spirited, and that spiritedness involves an inclination toward 
freedom*9—and this seems to draw a close link between freedom and 
a central component of well-being To be sure, none of these passages 
is decisive, but once ıt 1s recognized, as it should be, that Aristotle al- 





54One might be inclined to suppose that external; goods are excluded 
from well-being on the grounds that Necomachean Ethics, book 1, defines eu- 
daimonia as rational virtuous activity—a definition that encompasses psy- 
chic and perhaps bodily goods, but not external; ones However, Anstotle 
goes on to qualify this definition by adding the stipulation “in a complete life ” 
What this stipulation adds 1s not entirely clear, but one salient possibility, 
which would account for the Rhetoric passage and for the mtrinsic value 
placed on fnendship, 1s that “m a complete lfe” mcorporates all those 
external, goods that have intrinsic value Further evidence for this interpre- 
tation may be found mm the fact that, agam in book 1 of the Nacomachean Eth- 
acs, our welfare 1s said to be affected by what happens after our death Yet 
once our body and soul no longer exist, nothing that happens after our death 
can either be or affect any psychic or bodily good Thus our well-being must 
consist, ın part, of external, goods 

55See Politics 1291a10 

56See NE 1124b31, cf Eudemaan Ethics 1233b36 

57See Metaphysics 982b26 

58See Politics 1327b19-1328a7 
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lows some external, goods to be included in well-being, the most natu- 
ral reading of these passages supports the inclusion of liberty as a 
constitutive element in eudammonia 

Moreover, liberty plays a much more important role in Anistotle’s 
political theory than Miller suggests This 1s not to say that Aristotle 1s 
substantially like Locke, he 1s not However, the difference between 
Aristotle and Locke hes not in the kind of value they place on liberty 
(t has an intrinsic value for both), nor does ıt he ın the amount of 
value liberty has for them (at has a high value for both) Rather, the 
difference between Aristotle and Locke lies in their differmg concep- 
tions of the nature of liberty 

The significance of liberty for Aristotle 1s not confined to the nar- 
row case of chattel slavery Aristotle, like his later liberal progeny, 
holds that oppressive political regimes are also instances of slavery, 
the term “despotic rule” covers both Deviant constitutions are “des- 
potic,” that ıs, they treat their subjects like slaves, but properly “a po- 
lis is a community of those who are free "99 The difference between 
legitimate rule and despotic rule 1s ordinarily said to be the fact that 
legitimate rulers rule with a view to the interest of the entire commu- 
nity, while despotic rulers rule with a view to their own interest only 
The difference between a slave and a free person, then, 1s that a free 
person lives for his own sake, while a slave lives for the sake of an- 
other 69 

Thuis Interest-Based Criterion for differentiating between freedom 
and despotism 1s, however, often accompanied by a distinct Consent- 
Based Criterion, Aristotle frequently suggests that legitimate govern- 
ments have the consent of the governed, while despotic governments 
rule against the people's will 9! 


Interest-Based Criterion Citizens are free, and ruled justly, only 
if they are ruled in their own interest 


Consent-Based Critervon Citizens are free, and ruled Justly, only 
1f they are ruled with their own consent 


Miller thinks that Aristotle intends popular consent to count as a mere 
indicator, rather than an actual precondition, of the Justice of the con- 
stitution 





59 Politics 1279a21 
Thus Polatecs 1279a17-21 agrees with Metaphysics 982b26 
81See Politics 1285a27-b21, 1295a15-24, 1313a5, 1324b22-36 
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Aristotle gives no indication of — treating the consent of the governed 
as a justification for political authority Rather, his view 1s that the vol- 
untary compliance of the subjects to political rule 1s evidence that the 
political rule ıs justified 8 


Yet Anstotle suggests otherwise. 


Yet 1t would, like as not, seem highly absurd to those willing to reflect, if 
this should be the task of the xoxo to be attending to how he can 
rule and despotize (SeonoCn) over his neighbors, both those who are 
willing and those who are not willing For how can that be xoA.tixdv, or 
appropriate to a lawgiver, which at any rate 1s not even lawful? Now to 
rule out only nghtly but wrongly 1s unlawful, and to dominate 1s not also 
to dosonghtly Nor yet do we see this in the other sciences, for 1t 1s not 
the task (Éoyov) of a healer, nor of a steersman, to either persuade or 
coerce, the one his patients and the other his passengers [but only to 
persuade them] But most people seem to think despotic art 1s moAttixy}Vv 

And precisely what they each will say 1s neither right nor advantageous 
with regard to themselves, this they are not ashamed to practice toward 
others, for they seek nghtful rule for themselves, but toward others they 
have no concern for the things that are right € 


This passage appears to be ın part a reply to one of Plato's arguments 
in the Politicus In that dialogue, Plato initially treats the presence or 
absence of consent on the part of the governed as the mark that distm- 
guishes legitimate from despotic government,® but upon further re- 
flection he abandons the Consent-Based Criterion, on the grounds 
that governing 1s a skilled art like medicine, and the test of correct 
medical practice 1s not whether the patient consents or not, but rather 
whether the physician can prescribe the correct treatment 9? The true 
TOALtLxOG, Plato concludes, 1s not one who rules over willing subjects, 
but rather one who rules wisely, be his subjects willing or unwilling 
The wording of the Aristotle passage strongly suggests he has this ar- 
gument from Plato in mind, and he replies to 1t by turning Plato’s phy- 
siclan analogy against him Physicians—and other practitioners of 
skilled arts—do not impose their services by force on unwilling cli- 
ents, why should the statesman be different? Aristotle sumply denies 
Plato's assumption that the consent of the patient 1s irrelevant to the 
čoyov of medicine, and he insists that to rule against the will of the 
ruled 1s a violation of law and justice (Aristotle can only mean natu- 





9Miller, NJR, 273 

63 Politics 1824b22-36, cf. 1333b5-18334a10 
“Plato, Politicus 276d-277a 

5 Politicus 291e-293e 
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ral law and natural justice here.) There is no suggestion that lack of 
consent 1s merely evidence of unjust rule, Aristotle clearly takes ruie 
without consent to be unjust m itself 

Aristotle does seem, then, to employ two different criteria to dis- 
tinguish despotism from freedom: the interest of the governed, and 
the consent of the governed Yet this 1s quite surprising It might not 
be so surprising m a thinker with a subjectivist view of well-being, fcr 
then we might expect the desires of the governed and the interests of 
the governed to coincide However, Anstotle thinks people can be, 
and indeed often are, mistaken about their own interests, they tend t5 
be one-sided ın their judgments, 1dentifying as the whole of well-being 
what 1s at best merely one component of ıt On a view like Aristotle's, 
there 1s no guarantee that what would most benefit the people will cc- 
incide with what the people are most likely to consent to Why, then, 
does Anstotle employ the Consent-Based Criterion at all? 

A possible answer 1s that not to be ruled against one's will ıs a 
component of well-being Freedom, im the consent-based sense, may 
not be sufficient for attaming the highest good, but it 1s necessary 
necessary not only instrumentally, but constitutively A person who 15 
being dragged kicking and screaming toward the good lfe by a benev- 
olent government ıs decidedly not interacting with others on the basis 
of reasoned cooperation, to that extent, such a person 1s living a less 
than fully human life, and rpso facto 1s not achieving full eudaimonia 
A central part of a political life 1s voluntary cooperation with others; 
and voluntary cooperation 1s Just not the sort of thing that can be 
crammed down people’s throats Freedom, in the consent-based 
sense, 1s 1n the interest of anyone who 1s not a natural slave Hence, 
for Aristotle, the Interest-Based Criterion of freedom entails the Con- 
sent-Based Criterion Thus the consent of the governed 1s a prior con- 
dition (and not merely a posterior sign) of a constitution’s being non- 
despotic, and therefore of its being just 

Nor can the consent of the governed be merely the consent of z 
majority As Miller has convincingly argued, Aristotle takes the com- 
mon good at which the polis aims to be the mutual advantage, not 





68Insofar as they are (minimally) human, reasoned cooperation 1s the 
good for natural slaves too Their problem 1s that they are incapable of run- 
ning their lives by reason, and so cannot fully achieve the good, they must 
therefore settle for the closest approximation to that good of which they are 
capable namely, carrying out the orders of someone whose rational faculties 
are fully functional (1n other words, a Greek adult male) 
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merely the overall advantage © That ıs, the polis must promote the 
good of each and every citizen If freedom, ın the consent-based 
sense, 1s an essential component of well-bemg, then the polis, to be le- 
gitimate, must secure unanimous consent—as Aristotle himself rec- 
ognizes when he makes unanimous consent a criterion of governmen- 
tal legitimacy ® 

A problem arises here, however If consent 1s a precondition for 
well-being, then all paternalistic legislation, it seems, must be self- 
defeating, any measure designed to foster the well-bemg of the gov- 
erned will necessarily frustrate that end by depriving the governed of 
the freedom essential to that well-bemg Yet Anstotle 1s, famously, no 
foe to paternalistic legislation Moreover, he makes ıt clear that the 
government’s decisions will not rely on moral suasion alone to secure 
compliance with its decisions, indeed, he insists® that the effective- 
ness of government depends on its possession of an organized coer- 
cive power” Yet 1f government 1s to impose its will by force, what 


9'Miller, NJR, chapter 6 

8See NE 1167a26-bló, Politics 1294b34-39 The Politics passage 
speaks of the consent of every portion of the polis, which might be taken to 
mean, as Everson translates it, "the general willingness of all classes ın the 
state to maintain the constitution”, (emphasis added) Ar?stotle The Politics, 
trans Stephen Everson (Cambndge Cambndge University Press, 1988), 95 
However, Miller argues convincingly (NJR, 143-4) that by a "portion" 
[uóotov] of the polis Aristotle ordinarily means an individual citizen, not à 
class or faction 

$ NE 1180a14-24, Politics 128602733, cf 1328b17-12, 1332a12-16 

This insistence 1s actually rather odd, given that the government of a 
Greek polis ordinarily had remarkably little m the way of an organized coer- 
cive force “The ancient city-state had no police other than a relatively small 
number of publicly owned slaves at the disposal of the different magistrates 
[and] the army was not available for large-scale police duties until the city- 
state was replaced by a monarchy The ancient city-state was a citizen mi- 
litia, n existence as an army only when called up for action against the exter- 
nal world [Yet] a Greek city-state or Rome was normally able to enforce gov- 
ernmental decisions If Greek and Roman aristocrats were neither tribal 
chieftains nor feudal war lords, then their power must have rested on some- 
thing else [namely], their wealth and the ways ın which they could dıs- 
burse 1t [Solon established] the night given to a third party to mtervene in 
a lawsuit on behalf of someone who had been wronged No classical state 
ever established a sufficient governmental machinery by which to secure the 
appearance of a defendant in court or the execution of a Judgment in private 
suits Relhance on self-help was therefore compulsory and it 1s obvious that such 
a situation created unfair advantages whenever the opponents were unequal 
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happens to rule by consent?” 

One reply Aristotle could make 1s that he 1s concerned to approx- 
imate the 1deal 1f he cannot achieve it fully Consent may be a compo- 
nent of the highest good, but 1t is not the only component, and it may 
not be the most important component Aristotle might have in mind 
something like the following ranking 


Consent. 1 point 
Exercise 2 points 


(A) Best situation The citizens voluntarily exercise 
Score 1 (consent) + 2 (exercise) = 3 


(B) Second-best situation The citizens are forced to exercise 
Score 2 (exercise) = 2 


(C) Worst situation The citizens refuse to exercise 
Score 1 (consent) = 1 


Aristotle can agree that consent 1s required for the best situation, (A), 
while still preferring (B) to (C) Ifthe citizens are adamant m their un- 
willingness to exercise, then they will not do so voluntarily, and (A) 1s 
unavailable In that case, the rulers are faced with a choice betw2en 
two evils, and (B) may then be the lesser evil In this spint, Aristotle 
notes that punishment would be no part of the 1deal polis, where all 
the citizens are virtuous, but so long as we fall short of that 1deal and 
some citizens continue to commit crimes, it 1s better to punish the 
criminals than to let crime flourish ?? 

In fact, however, this 1s not precisely Aristotle’s solution For Ar- 
1stotle, liberty seems to be primarily a matter of consent to the consti- 
tution, rather than to individual edicts and statutes enacted under the 
authority of that constitution In this context ıt 15 important to distin- 
gush between édev0egia and &Eovota Both these words can be 


m the resources they could command The Solonic measure and [similar] Ro- 
man institutions were designed to reduce the grosser disparities, charac- 
tenstically by a patronage device rather than by state machinery”, M I Fin- 
ley, Politics ın the Ancient World (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1994), 18-24, 45, 107 Aristotle may be thinking m terms of “self-help” tc en- 
force'the laws at Politics 1328b7-12 

71 A similar puzzle ıs raised, though not answered, by Xenophon at Recol- 
lectons of Socrates 1 2 40-7 

See Politics 1332a12-16 
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translated as “freedom” or “liberty,” but Anstotle remarks that 
éhevOegia does not necessarily bring &Eovoto in its tram 


For all things are ordered together in relation to one end, but, just as ina 
household, to those who are free (£evGégotc) ıt 1s least open [fjxtoca 
éEeotwv, note that ÉEeouv 1s the verb form of &Eovoía] to act as chance 
dictates, but rather, all or most things are ordamed, whereas for slaves 
and beasts little 1s ordained toward the common end, and most 1s as 
chance dictates 78 


An £Eovoía 1s a specific legal permission to do such-and-such (say, to 
alienate one’s property or not); édevGeoia, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the general condition of not being ruled against one’s interest 
and without one's consent éAevOegia. 1s for the most part a matter of 
consent to the constitution as a whole, while £Eovoíat are specific 
freedoms one 1s allowed under that constitution Hence, if one con- 
sents to a rather strict and severe constitution, one will then have 
éhevOegia without having much at all ın the way of &Eovoía Paternal- 
istic legislation may violate é£Eovoía, but 1t 1s no threat to &XevOsoío, 
so long as one consents to the government that authonzes that legisla- 
tion The widespread impression that Aristotle is relatively uncon- 
cerned about freedom 1s largely correct if by freedom we mean 
é§ovoia, while Aristotle does attach some value to certam &Eovotot 
(notably property rights), the protection of £Eovoía 1s not a high-prior- 
ity concern for him With &Xev0eoío, however, it 1s otherwise, this 1s 
the point at which consent of the governed becomes a precondition 
for governmental legitimacy 

For the modern liberal, &Aev0soía 1s inseparable from @Eovoia.” 
Anstotle 1s not unfamihar with conceptions of &Aev6so(a. that put &Eovoía 
at center stage This was the ideology of the Athenian democrats 7 
“And one sign of liberty 1s living as one wishes, for this, they say, 1s the 
mark of hberty—since not hving as one wishes ıs the mark of a 





®Metaphysics 1075a18-23 (author's translation), the translation is 
based on Werner Jaeger, ed, Aristotelas Metaphysica (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1957) 

“At least m principle In recent times liberal theory has, however, un- 
dergone something of a shift in emphasis from éEovoía to &AevOso(a, see Ro- 
derick T Long, "Immanent Liberalism The Politics of Mutual Consent," So- 
cial Philosophy and Policy 12 (summer 1995) 1-31 

Benjamin Constant likewise explicitly makes Athens an exception to the 
generalizations drawn in his famous essay “The Liberty of the Ancients Com- 
pared With That of the Moderns,” m Political Writings, trans Biancamaria 
Fontana (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1988), 311-12, 315-16 
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slave "$ However, Aristotle rejects the democratic conception of 
&AevOsola 
It ıs thought that doing whatever one wishes counts as being free 
(hebOeoov) Thus, ın democracies of that sort, each person lives as he 


wishes But this ıs base, for one should not deem it slavery, but 
rather salvation, to live according to the constitution 7? 


Note that Anstotle is not saymg that the democrats are mistaken in 
valuing liberty Rather, he 1s saying that they have the wrong concep- 
tion of liberty, they think that subjection to the constitution 1s 1ncom- 
patible with liberty, whereas Anstotle thinks 1t 1s perfectly compati- 
ble, so long as that subjection ıs voluntary—even 1f one's range of 
options under that constitution 1s severely restricted Aristotle’s focus 
1s on consent to the political framework, rather than on consent within 
the political framework Liberalism, of course, has traditionally bean 
concerned with both, thus Aristotle's concern with consent-to makes 
hum an important precursor of liberalism, while his relative unconcern 
with consent-within still places him well outside the liberal pale 

How is Aristotelian consent-to expressed? Is actual political par- 
ticipation required—if only via the ballot box? Or 1s merely staying m 
town, accepting the benefits of law, and not rebelling, a sufficient sign 
of consent, à la Plato’s Crito?'5 This 1s not an easy question to answer 
Anstotle certainly accepts the following principle 


The Mert Principle People have a right not to be ruled by their 
equals ın merit except m rotation, and not to be ruled by their m- 
fenors m merit under any circumstances 


Anstotle makes no exception for consent, that 1s, he does not say that 
rule by one's inferiors 1s legitimate 1f the superior consents to be so 
ruled, on the contrary, he suggests that supenors who have thus far 
put up with being ruled by mferiors would be justified in rebelling “ 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Merit Principle translates 1rto 
a right to political participation Where citizens are roughly equal in 





16 Politics 1317b10-18 

7 Politics 1310a30-6 

Strictly speaking, only the first two (staying in town and accepting 
benefits) could count as consent by the standards of the Crito, since Plato’s 
Socrates does not regard rebellion as a permissible option under any circum- 
stances However, Aristotle is more favorable to rebellion, see Miller, NF, 
304-8 

See ibid 305 
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merit, all deserve to participate equally, and the result 1s meritoc- 
racy ® Where there 1s some disparity m merit, the superior minority 
deserve full political nghts—but the inferior majority deserve the lm- 
ited right of the franchise, since im therr collective capacity they are at 
least the equals of the minority m judgment, although individually they 
are not qualified to hold offices;?! still, everyone has a nght to political 
participation at some level or other, and the result 1s polity or some- 
thing like ıt But, notoriously, in the event (unlikely though Aristotle 
thinks 1t) that one or a small number of “godlike” persons so far out- 
weigh the rest of the citizens 1n individual quality as to override the 
latter’s advantage ın collective quality, the Merit Principle entails that 
only these persons of godlike virtue have any night to political partici- 
pation, everyone else ıs excluded, and the result ıs the remamıng cor- 
rect constitution, kingship 82 

If the Ment Principle 1s to be consistent with the Consent-Based 
Criterion, then political participation must not after all be necessary 
for consent to count as legitimating, mere passive consent must be 
enough For otherwise kingship could not pass both tests—as 1t must 
if 1t is to be just Yet this result ıs surely surprising, for a number of 
passages suggest that no regime that denies its free subjects the nght 
of political participation can truly meet the Consent-Based Criterion 
Aristotle tells us that exclusion from political participation 1s a great 
dishonor? that effectively transforms citizens into resident aliens® at 
best and virtual slaves% at worst Perhaps this 1s so only when the rul- 
ers doing the excluding fall short of godlike virtue Still, political par- 





80“Meritocracy” 1s arguably the least misleading translation of Anistotle’s 
doguotoxeatia, for two reasons First, “anstocracy” has become for us an al- 
most purely descriptive notion, lacking the normative force of &àoiovoxoaaxía 
(“rule by the best”) Second, translating &guotoxeatia as “aristocracy,” a 
term with strong connotations of hierarchy and subordination, obscures the 
fact that Aristotle’s dgiotoxgatia 1s actually more egalitanan than his 
stoAwve(o.—since there are superiors and inferiors in a moAttelo, but none in 
an de.otoxeatia, m Anstotle's ideal meritocracy, all the citizens are 
(roughly) equally meritorious and so have equal rights (Politics 1286a35-b13, 
128821—15, 1293b1-12, 1332a33-1333a15)—and all the noncitizens are either 
resident aliens or natural slaves (Politics 1277b34-1278a13, 1326a16~22, 
1329a25-6, 1330a25-33, 1342a17-20) One can only describe Anstotle's use 
of the term Go.otoxeatia as outrageously revisionist and slyly subversive 

81See Miller, NJR, 261-2 

&The three correct constitutions are kingship, meritocracy, and polity 

83See Polatecs 1281a30 

84See Politics 1278a35 

See Politics 1274a15-18, 1295b19-23 
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ticipation 1s such a paradigmatic Aristotelian example of virtuous 
practical activity that 1t’s difficult to imagine how a polis designed to 
achieve the good hfe for political animals could legitimately forbid its 
citizens'a share in the process of settling their common affairs 
through rational discussion 

Miller resolves the conflict by downplaying the central place o- 
political participation in Aristotle’s conception of the good life “some 
mdividuals may possess complete ethical virtue even if they do not 
have the opportunity to participate 1n political rule It ıs possible 
for a person to lead a happy virtuous hfe even if there 1s no occasion 
for political activity "5$ Miller's main evidence for this conclusion is a 
passage: where Aristotle tells us that a private person (ióuotrc) 1s no 
worse off than a person with great power (6vvdotys) ** However, an 
iSuw@tNs Is presumably someone without political office, not necessar- 
ily someone entirely disenfranchised Socrates, for example, calls 
himself an iówbcr m the Crito, although he not only had voting rights 
m the Assembly but had even served on the Council. Aristotle himself 
seems to suggest that the franchise constitutes the absolute mmmmum 
of political participation needed to satisfy the Consent-Based Crite- 
rion,® yet kingship fails to meet even that low standard 

The solution, then, 1s most likely this A person ruled by a godlike 
lang, and so forbidden political rights, 1s indeed missing something 
valuable, and as a result 1s not living the best possible life, granting 
such a person political nights, however, would not remedy the situa- 
tion The absolutely best life would be to be a person of godlike vir- 
tue, part of the price of faling short, by however little, of the ideal 
standard 1s the consequent conditional liability to be subject to a god- 
like ruler, should one come along In such a case, one 1s faced with a 
choice of evils give up one's night to political participation, or commit 
the mjustice of ruling one's superior In the face of such a choice, the 
acme of eudaimonia is not an option anyway, but loss of political 
rights may be the lesser of two evils, since one can still be substan- 
tially happy without political rights, whereas to rule without suffi- 
cient merit, no matter how noble one’s intentions, 1s to commit an 





86Miller, NJR, 238-9 
87See NE 1179a3-9 

88 Politics 1274a15-18 
8See NE 1179a3-9 
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injustice that necessarily undermimes one's own well-bemg °° Mer- 
tocracy might then seem to have the advantage over kingship, since ıt 
faces no conflict between political participation and Justice, but al- 
lows its citizens to enjoy both goods at once On the other hand, how- 
ever, kingship has this advantage over meritocracy a kingship mstan- 
tiates godlike virtue in 1ts government, while a meritocracy does not 
This may explain why kingship and meritocracy each have some claim 
to be the “best” constitution,®! each has some advantage that the other 
necessarily lacks Of course, this whole trade-off could be avoided if a 
super-meritocracy could be established m which all the citizens pos- 
sessed godlike virtue, m such a case, full political participation would 
not run afoul of the Merit Principle However, such a possibility 1s so 
utopian that Aristotle does not even bother to mention it € 


V 


Two Modern Liberties Arms and Property We have seen that lib- 
erty, understood as the condition of bemg subject to no authonty ex- 
cept by one's own consent, is an intrinsic value for Aristotle, and one 
that serves, at least m ordinary circumstances, as a crucial precondi- 
tion for the legitimacy of political authority ® Thus far, then, Aristotle 
1s far closer to the modern liberal tradition than Miller's Third Conces- 
sion allows However, I have also conceded that the Third Conces- 
sion 1s correct to the extent that the liberty 1t seeks to downplay n Ar- 
1stotle 1s not consent-to but consent-within—1n short, the panoply of 
rights protecting individual choice, so precious to modern liberals 
Before passing to the examination of the Fourth Concession, 1t 1s 1m- 
portant to qualify this endorsement of the Third Concession in regard 
to consent-within, by noting two instances m which Aristotle antici- 





See Polatecs 1325a34—b15 

31See Politics 1289a30-5 

Such an idea would be explored m the generation after Aristotle, for 
example, by Zeno the Stoic 

93 "Every Man being naturally free nothing [1s] able to put him 
into subjection to any Earthly Power, but only his own Consent”, John Locke, 
Second Treatise 8 119, cf Richard Overton, An Arrow Against All Tyrants 
and Tyranny m The Levellers ın the English Revolution, ed G E Aylmer 
(Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1975), 68-70 
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pates the liberal tradition’s concern for individual liberties under the 
constitution the right to bear arms, and the night to private property 9* 

Aristotle makes possession of arms a precondition for political 
rights “The constitution must be confined to those who bear arms "55 
It follows that the right to bear arms 1s guaranteed to all citizens 25 
One function of this right 1s the practical one of ensuring domestic 
tranquility and providing for the common defense,” but Aristotle 1s 
also concerned with resistance to despotism Thus he advises that the 
general populace be sufficiently well-armed to form a collective force 
capable, 1f necessary, of outmatching the armed force of a govern- 
ment grown tyrannical 98 

Indeed, Aristotle regards civilian disarmament as tantamount to 
slavery In criticizing the constitutional proposals of Hippodamus, Ar 
istotle remarks 

One might raise a difficulty, first, about the division of the body of polis- 

members For the artisans, and the farmers, and those having arms, ail 

share m the constitution, yet the farmers have no arms, and the artisans 


have neither land nor arms, so that they become virtual slaves to thos2 
possessing arms 99 


It would seem, then, that a polis must respect the right to bear arms in 
order to meet the Consent-Based Criterion. Indeed, the refusal to 
trust the populace with arms Aristotle calls a vice common to tyranny 
and oligarchy!°—two constitutions that violate this criterion More- 
over, possession of arms also provides the people with a means of ex- 
pressing—or withholding—their consent “Those who control the 
arms, are also m control of whether the constitution survives or 
not ”!0! Aristotle 1s presumably thinking of the power an armed popu- 
lace has to resist abuses of power, or even to overthrow a despotic 
government by force of arms, m that respect his argument 1s an important 





91 At least, these rights were central to the liberal tradition before this 
century 

% Politics 1297a30-b2, cf 1329a10 

There ıs no indication, however, that this 1s an optronal right That 1s, 
Aristotelian citizens may have a right to bear arms, but 1t does not follow that 
they also have a nght not to bear arms In this respect Aristotle departs from 
the spirit of liberalism—although it must be said that not all hberals who 
have defended the right to bear arms have conceived it as an optional nght 

9'See Politics 1328b'7-10, cf 1291a7-9 

38See Politics 128653340 

9 Politics 1268a16—20 

I? See Politics 1311a8—-13, cf Xenophon, Hellenica, Book 2 

101 Polatecs 1829a11-12 
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precursor of traditional liberal defenses of the nght to bear arms !? 
However, there 1s a second respect 1n which those who bear arms are 
in a position to decide the fate of the constitution by refusing to use 
their arms ın defense of the state, an armed citizenry can pressure 
those m power to make concessions !9? 

Let us now turn to the night of private property Miller correctly 
remarks that Aristotle does not defend a Lockean account of property 
acquisition through the mixing of one's labor with unowned re- 
sources !™ What should not be overlooked, however, 1s the extent to 
which Aristotle does lay the groundwork for such an account Aristo- 
tle, hke the Lockean liberal, ? insists that one's property 1s an exten- 
sion of oneself,! 1t 1s for this reason that our property 1s so precious 
to us, as something that 1s our own ! Most significantly, something 
becomes thus sort of extension of ourselves, and therefore precious to 
us, by bemg produced by us 


Each person cherishes his own work more than he would be cherished 
by the work if it became ensouled This happens most of all, hke as not, 
in the case of poets, for they cherish their own poems excessively, hold- 
ing them dear as offspring Now the cause of this 1s that existence 1s 
choiceworthy and lovable for all, and we exist 1n virtue of activity (for 
we exist in virtue of living and acting), and the work 1s, 1n a way, the pro- 
ducer in activity He holds the work dear, then, because he holds exist- 
ence dear as well And this 1s natural, since what he 1s potentially, the 
work manifests in activity 19 


Hence we have the same sorts of reasons (though not ın the same 
way) for loving our property that we have for loving our friends  (In- 
deed, the precious value of calling something one's own 1s invoked by 
Aristotle against both the abolition of private property and the aboli- 
tion of the family) Furthermore, our friends, though external goods, 





102Cf Alexander Hamilton, The Federalist 29, James Madison, The Fed- 
eralist 46, Noah Webster, Examination «nto the Leading Principles of the 
Federal Constitution (1787); Michael Collms, “Remarks on the Amend- 
ments,” Fayetteville Gazette, 12 October 1789 

!3O0f the strategy frequently employed by the Roman plebs, as de- 
scribed by Livy in the first ten books of his History of Rome from «ts Foun- 
dation 

104See Miller, NJR, 328 7 

105See Locke, Second Treatise, b 26-7, Leon Wolowski and Emule Levas- 
seur, “Property,” m Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Scrence (Chicago M B 
Cary and Co , 1884), 3 392-3, Hegel, Philosophy of Right, §§40-71 

106See NE 1134b10-14, Polatecs 1255b11, cf Politics 1254a7-18 

107See Politics 1262b22-3, 1263a40-b5, Rhetoric 1371b12-28 

108 NE’ 1167b31-1168a15 
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must be components of well-being, because they are to be loved for 
their own sake, and anything valued for its own sake (rather than as a 
mere means to some further end) must be an intrinsic component of 
eudaimonia This tells against Miller's suggestion!? that Aristotl2’s 
endorsement of the mtrinsic value of property m the Rhetoric need 
not be taken seriously 119 


VI 


Is Aristotle’s Theory of Rights Based on Autonomy? Miller's Fourth 
Concession to the communitarian interpreters of Aristotle 1s that the 
theory of rights defended ın the Politics differs from modern liberal 
theories ın placing no particular weight on autonomy !' Is this con- 
cession correct? 

It might or might not be so, dependmg on which conception of 
autonomy one has in mind I want to close by pointing out the re- 
spects in which Aristotle’s nights theory has important affinities with 
one modern liberal autonomy-based rights theory ordinarily thought 
to be miles away from Aristotle’s concerns the Kantian theory 

For the Kantian, human beings have nghts because they have au- 
tonomy, m the metaphysical sense of having the capacity to transcend 
the determuung influence of natural inclinations m order to chocse 
freely  Anstotle's approach is similar, though without the “two- 
worlds" approach characteristic of traditional Kantianism Aristotl2’s 
notorious theory of natural slavery has as tts less often noticed corol- 
lary a theory of natural freedom !!? just as those human beings who 
lack the fully functional capacity to run their lives by reason deserve 
to be enslaved, so those who do possess that faculty m good working 
order have the right to be free 

Our rational capacities give us the ability to stand 1n judgment 
over our natural impulses instead of being controlled by them, natural 
slaves lack this ability entirely, while free women are said to have 1t 
only imperfectly (the capacity 1s dxveov, noncontrolhng),!? while 





19See Miller, NJR, 314-15 

0See Rhetoric 1360b20-8 
See Miller, NJR, 114-15 

'2See Politics 1 3-8, 12-13 
113See Politics 1260a13 
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free adult Greek males have ıt in complete functionality (which 1s not 
to say that they always make proper use of 1t) Anything which lacks a 
rational capacity 1s the deterministic slave of the forces acting upon 1t, 
in a given set of circumstances, a nonrational potentiality can only 
produce a single outcome !4 The rational capacities of humans in 
normal condition, by contrast, account for their possession of free 
will and moral responsibility—the fact that at least some actions are 
up to us to perform or not, as we choose ! Human free choice 
breaks the chain of necessitation and allows us to transcend the natu- 
ral order 6 Rational potentialities are what enable us to choose the 
bad as well as the good,!!” because they enable us to control how the 
end appears to us,!!? thus rational potentialities are also at the root of 
our habihty to weakness of will,!? since the key to weakness of will 
lies ın our capacity to focus our attention on some values and avoid 
thinking of others !? Thus Aristotle’s theory of the nght to freedom, 
like the Kantian liberal theory, bases itself on the metaphysico-ethical 
capacity of autonomous rational agents to transcend the motivational 
force of sensible appearances 

The goal of this essay has not been to make a liberal out of Aristo- 
tle Clearly, he ıs no liberal On the other hand, I think a broadly Aris- 
totelian account of human nature and the human good provides the 
most attractive foundation for a liberal political theory That 1s one of 
the reasons I welcome Miller's eloquently persuasive case for attribut- 
mg a theory of rights to Anistotle—though it 1s also one of the reasons 
I have chided Miller for not going far enough 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 





114See Metaphysics 1047b35-1048a21 

115See Aristotle Zudemaan Ethics 1222b41-1223a15, NE 1118b2-1114a3, 
Magna Moralia 1187b10—20, 1189b37-1190a2 

H6See Aristotle, On Interpretation 18b31-19a12, Metaphysics 1027a29- 
b16 

1l7See Eudemaan Ethics 1227a21~-32 

H8See NE 1114a30-1115a3 

119See Aristotle, On the Soul 433a1l-4, Problems 956b33-37 

120See NE 1146b31-1147a24, cf Eudemaan Ethics 1225b10-16 The m- 
terpretive claims in this paragraph are controversial, to say the least, I have 
defended them ın more detail elsewhere See Roderick T Long, “Free Chose 
and Indeterminism ın Aristotle and Later Antiquity " (Ph D diss , Cornell 
University, 1992, and Roderick T Long, Aresiotle on Fate and Freedom (un- 
published manuscript) 


ARISTOTLE'S PLACE IN THE 
HISTORY OF NATURAL RIGHTS 


A. S. McGRADE 


Tus ARISTOTLE has a place ın the history of natural rights would 
not have seemed a startling proposition a hundred years ago Ernest 
Barker declared m 1906 that for Aristotle, “the life-breath of the State . 
isa justice which assures to each his rights, enforces on all their du- 
ties, and so gives to each and all their own” This conception of Jus- 
tice stands ın some contrast with Plato's, according to Barker “While 
Plato’s formula ıs that each individual should do his own, Anistotle’s 
formula 1s that each individual should have his own Plato thinks of 
the mdividual as bound to do the duty to which he is called as an or- 
gan of the State Anstotle thinks of the individual as deserving the 
nght which he ought to enjoy ın a society based on (proportionate) 
equality "! 

Not everyone agreed with Barker when he wrote those words 
Few students of the Politics would agree with him today. Disagrae- 
ment comes from different sides On one hand—the “nghts” hand, 
one might call it—Karl Popper argued in 1945 m The Open Socrety 
and ts Enemaes that Aristotle’s essentialism was less interesting than 
Platomsm but equally congenial to modern totalitarianism? On the 
other hand—call 1t the “anti-rights” hand (although by no means the 
left or leftist hand)—scholars such as Alasdair MacIntyre and the lezal 
historian Michel Villey would have it that the whole modern concep- 
tion of nghts, especially human or natural nghts, 1s a pernicious fabri- 
cation of the Enlightenment, with roots going back no further than the 
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similarly pernicious nominalism of Wiliam of Ockham? As far as the 
current consensus 1s concerned, then, whether one favors nghts or 
not, and whether one admures Aristotle or not, there are no rights—or 
at least no individual natural nghts—in Aristotle 

Against this forbidding background Fred D Miller, Jr argues that 
for Aristotle “there 1s only one constitution which 1s everywhere ac- 
cording to nature the best” and that “that constitution 1s best accord- 
mg to nature which 1s unqualifiedly just and which guarantees the 
rights of its citizens according to this standard "^ The paper ıs a nec- 
essanly sketchy attempt to determine, in effect, whether later think- 
ers read the Polvtzcs as Miller does or as Villey, MacIntyre, and others 
do? I will focus mamly on the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
period in which Aristotle’s political thought was taken more seriously 


3In After Vertue, MacIntyre asserts with regard to natural or human 
nights that, "there are no such nights, and belief ın them ıs one with belief in 
witches and in unicorns”, Alisdair MacIntyre, After Virtue. (Notre Dame Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1981), 67 MaclIntyre’s rejection of natural 
rights 1s both historical and theoretical Historically his thesis 1s that, “there 1s 
no expression in any ancient or medieval language correctly translated by 
our expression ‘a night’ before about 1400 " Theoretically, he holds that 
natural nghts are “fictions,” members of a set of fictions occupying a key 
place ın the eighteenth-century Enlightenment’s attempt to reconstruct mo- 
rality (pp 66-7) Ockham ıs identified as principal source of the modern con- 
ception of a nght by Michel Villey in “La genése du droit subjectif chez Guil- 
laume d’Occam,” Archives de philosophie du drovt 9 (1964) 97-127 

‘Fred D Miller, Jr, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Avistotle's Politics 
(hereafter, NJR) (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995), vu 

5For references to other nay-sayers on the question of nghts m Anstotle, 
see Miller, NJE, 87-91 Miller could claim support for his own view from the 
work of Walter Siegfried, who argued that, "Die freie Burgerschaft darf als 
em unbedingtes Recht verlangen, daß nicht gegen ihren Willen regiert wird”, 
Walter Siegfried, Untersuchungen zur Staatslehre des Arwstoteles (Zurich 
Schulthef?, 1942), 29 In a later work, Siegfried argued, more pointedly, that 
both the objective and the subjective concepts of a night are to be found in 
Aristotle "Das Gesetz, d h die staatliche Rechtsordnung, garantiert uns un- 
sere gegenseitigen Anspruche (Pol 1280b10), damit nach der Gerechtigkeit 
ein Jeder ‘das Seine erhalte’ [,] und die berufliche Tatigkeit des Richters, der 
‘uber das Gerechte entscheidet,’ besteht darın, die beiderseitigen Pflichten 
und Anspruche gegeneinander abzugrenzen Beide zusammen machen das 
Recht (ım objektiven Sinne des Wortes) aus —Neben der Pflicht und der Bef- 
ugnis ist noch ein dritter Grundbegriff zu erwahnen, namlich das, was wir 
unter Befugnis, Berechtigung, subjektivem Recht verstehen", Walter Seg- 
fried, Der Rechtsgedanke ber Aristoteles (Zurich Schulthef$, 1947), 30-1 Iam 
grateful to Andres Rosler for these references On objective and subjective 
nght, see note 9 below 
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than at any other time before or since and also the period m which 
something like a modern conception of natural nghts becomes 1ndis- 
putably visible in contemporary theory ê 

What zs a modern conception of a natural nghts? What sort of 
nights ıs the argument about? Within the Aristotelian tradition there :s 
no doubt that some goods and some normative principles are natural 





6The tradition holding that Aristotle’s esoteric works disappeared from 
view after the death of Theophrastus, reappearing only m an epoch-malar.g 
edition by Andronicus of Rhodes ın the first century BC, 1s severely ques- 
tioned by Jonathan Barnes in “Roman Anstotle," m Philosophia Togata 
Plato and Aristotle at Rome, ed Jonathan Barnes and Minam Gniffin (Ox- 
ford Oxford University Press, forthcoming) Julia Annas discusses (unsuc- 
cessful) attempts to adjust Aristotle's political theory, focused on the city- 
state, to Stoic 1mpartialism in “Anstotelian political theory in the Hellenist.c 
period,” André Laks and Malcolm Schofield, eds , Justice and Generosity 
Studaes un Hellenistic Social and Political Philosophy, Proceedings of the 
Sixth Symposvum Hellenistucum (Cambridge Cambndge University Press, 
1995), 74-94 Stull, the Politics seems to have had no mfluence on specifical y 
nghts-centered political thought prior to the thirteenth century In Roman 
times, the part of the work with the greatest resonance was the treatment of 
heroic or divine monarchy, a constitution which Aristotle apparently r2- 
garded as no longer relevant to existing circumstances but which took out a 
new lease on life beginning with the divinization of Aristotle’s student Alex- 
ander the Great On this see Francis Dvormk, Early Christian and Byzan- 
tine Political Philosophy, 2 vols (Washington, DC The Dumbarton Oaks 
Center for Byzantine Studies, Trustees for Harvard University, 1966) The 
text of the Politics was largely unknown ın the Arab world in the midd_e 
ages, see Shlomo Pines, “Anistotle’s Politics m Arabic Philosophy,” in Studaes 
an Arabic Versions of Greek Texts and wn Medaeval Scrence, vol 2 of Tke 
Collected Works of Shlomo Pines (Jerusalem The Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University, Leiden. E J Bmill, 1986), 146-56 

On the impact of the Politics in the latter middle ages, see especial_y 
Walter Ullmann, Principles of Government and Politics un the Middle Ages 
(London Methuen, 1961), 231-79, The Cambridge History of Later Medieval 
Philosophy, ed Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pmborg (Cam- 
bridge Cambridge University Press, 1982), 723-84, The Cambridge History 
of Medieval Political Thought c 350-c 1450, ed James H Burns (Cam- 
bridge Cambndge University Press, 1988), Arthur S McGrade, “Ethics and 
Politics as Practical Sciences” in Knowledge and the Sciences vn Medaeval 
Philosophy Proceedings of the Evghth International Congress of Medieval 
Philosophy (S I E P M) Helsinki 24—29 August, 1987, Acta Philosoph- 
aca Fennica 48 (1990) 198—220, James M Blythe, Ideal Government and tke 
Mixed Constitution wn the Middle Ages (Princeton. Princeton University 
Press, 1992), Christoph Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Aristo- 
telaschen Politica «m. spaten Mattelalter, 2 vols (Amsterdam BR Gruner, 
1992), David Luscombe, “The Ethacs and the Politics 1n Britain m the Midd'e 
Ages,” ın proceedings of the S I E P M conference on Aristotle in Britain in 
the Middle Ages held m Cambridge, England, 1994 (Turnhout Brepols, forth- 
coming) 
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or reasonable rather than conventional or arbitrary At least that 1s 
the professed position, although Aristotle has been criticized by phi- 
losophers as different as Thomas Hobbes and Alan Gewirth for fol- 
lowing the values of his own time or class rather than following nature 
or reason’ At least theoretically, however, there 1s no contradiction 
here between Anistotelians and modern defenders of natural nights 

Having mentioned Hobbes, let me concede at once that his con- 
cept of a natural right ıs in one respect quite different from anything m 
Anstotle  Fundamentally or naturally, for Hobbes, everyone has 
nghts to everything These nghts are emphatically not compatible 
with one another as regards their full enjoyment On the contrary, the 
war of all against all ıs a necessary consequence of this situation with 
regard to natural rights It 1s therefore necessary for Hobbes that we 
give up our natural nghts 1f we want peace and security Anstotle 1s 
_ no Hobbes * However, Hobbes 1s not the only modern theorist of nat- 
ural nghts The possibility remains of a connection between Aristotle 
and modern theories ın which the function of political Justice 1s the 
guarantee or defense of natural nights, not their replacement 

What, then, 1s at issue? At the most important but least tractable 
level, the question 15 whether, on balance, reading Aristotle has led to 





"See Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, chap 21, ed Richard Tuck (Cam- 
bridge Cambridge University Press, 1991), 149-50, Alan Gewirth, "The Onto- 
logical Basis of Natural Law A Critique and an Alternative,” American Jour- 
nal of Jurisprudence 29 (1984) 95-121 Gewirth’s own nghts-based moral 
philosophy 1s, however, greatly indebted to Anstotle’s analysis of human ac- 
tion, see Alan Gewirth, Reason and Morality (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1978), and——, The Community of Rights (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1996) 

8And Hobbes 1s no Aristotle The rejection of Anstotle by Hobbes 
(along with earlier criticism by Grotius) has been taken to mark the end of 
Aristotelianism, see "The End of Anstotelianism," in The Cambridge History 
of Political Thought 1450-1700 (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1991), 479-557 Writing m this volume on “the reception of Hobbes,” Mark 
Goldie observes that, “there 1s barely a chapter ın Leviathan, and, 1t seems, 
hardly a coffee-house virtuoso, not engaged in guerrilla operations against 
the neo-Thomism which still formed the backbone of Protestant academic ed- 
ucation The polemic against Hobbes might be summarised as the last 
gasp of scholastic Anstotelanism”, "The Reception of Hobbes,” in 1bid , 594 
Theories such as Hobbes’s are the focus of Richard Tuck's Natural Rights 
Theories Their Origin and Development (Cambridge Cambndge University 
Press, 1979) Hence the medieval developments considered in the present 
paper differ from those traced by Tuck See Brian Tierney, “Tuck on Rights 
Some Medieval Problems,” History of Political Thought 4, no 3 (winter 
1983) 429-41 
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political thought supportive of aspects of human well-bemg com- 
monly thought of in terms of natural or human nghts. There are also 
more specific questions worth asking First, 1t 1s modern, but 1s 1t gen- 
uinely Anstotelian, to speak of natural goods and evils in legal terms? 
It is only in the Rhetoric (and there only briefly, at 1373b2-17) that Ar- 
istotle speaks clearly of a universal natural law His talk of nght and 
nights m the Politics presents these rather as emerging from political 
relationships Second, it is modern, but 1s 1t Aristotelian, to regard a 
right primarily as a power or liberty possessed by whoever has the 
night, rather than as something that a judge or government or commu- 
nity estabishes or grants? We come here to the contrast between 
“subjective” and “objective” nght Michel Villey has argued that the 
shift ın meaning of the Latin term rus from the object of justice (that 
1s, what 1s night or Just) to a power of the rightholder 1s of the utmost 
(negative) importance for modern thinking about rights? Third, it is 
modern, but ıs 1t Anstotelian, to assert that all human beings, just as 
humans, have rights? Aristotle’s doctrine of natural slavery seems to 
give a clear negative answer to this last question, but perhaps the situ- 
ation 1s not completely straightforward even here 

In what follows I propose answers to these questions m the 
course of illustrating the following three theses concerning Aristotle's 
influence in the later middle ages 


(1) Aristotle provided a framework for political thought which 
sometimes led to advocacy of what might reasonably be de- 
scribed as natural nghts Fifteen years ago anyone making this 





9See Michel Villey, “La genèse du droit subjectif chez Guillaume d'Oc- 
cam” We can get hold of the distinction between subjective and objective 
right most easily 1f we think of a modern, subjective, power right as generally 
desirable for the nghtholder, but of an objective right as something that an m- 
dividual would often wish not to have The vus or nght of a parncide in Ro- 
man law was to be tied up in a sack of vipers and thrown into the Tiber! The 
“subjectivity” in the subjective conception ıs not, properly speaking, a lack of 
objectivity with regard to questions of Justice, but critics like Villey seem to 
hold that construing the legal universe 1n terms of unsystematically related 
domaans of individual, corporate, and official nght-holders makes objectivity 
harder to achieve See Eugen Bucher, Das subjektwe Recht als Norm- 
setzungsbefugnis (Tubmgen JCB Mohr, 1965), Franz Kasper, Das subjek- 
tive Recht—Begriffsbildung und Bedeutungsmehrhew (Freiburger Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 25) (Karlsruhe C F Muller, 
1967), and the works by Brian Tierney, John Finnis, Annabel Brett, and A. S 
McGrade cited m notes 10, 20, 29, and 32 below 
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sort of broad claim would almost inevitably have called Aristo- 
tle’s contribution a new paradigm There have been worse appli- 
cations of the term Call 1t what we will, the new framework did 
ın some cases lead fairly directly to advocacy of what we might 
well regard as natural nghts, even though the language of this ad- 
vocacy 1s not always the modern language of subjective rights 


(2) Some significant discussions of natural nghts by medieval Ar- 
istotelians make no direct reference to Anstotle but seem conge- 
mal with his views Of course, if MacIntyre and others are cor- 
rect, there was no medieval thinking about natural nights, at least 
not before Ockham Among medievalists there 1s, however, a re- 
doubtable champion of rights m something like a modern sense 
in Brian Tierney In an important series of papers spanning the 
twelfth through the early sixteenth centuries, Tierney has dem- 
onstrated that both the substance and the language of natural 
human rights are to be found m some of the most eminent and or- 
thodox legal authors of the times Without belittling the contri-bu- 
tions of such suspicious characters as Marsilius of Padua and 
Ockham, Tierney has argued convincingly that, “Western nghts 
theones have a respectable ancestry, they grew from good 
seed "I? In order to indicate Aristotle’s contribution more clearly, 
I wil give some attention to non-Aristotelian rights ideas m the 
scholastic Aristotelians ! 





10Brian Tierney, “Origins of Natural Rights Language Texts and Con- 
texts, 1150-1250,” History of Political Thought 10, no 4 (Winter 1989) 646 
See also—, "Villey, Ockham and the Ongin of Individual Rights,” in The 
Wewhtwr Matters of the Law A Tribute to Harold J Berman, ed John 
Witte and F S Alexander (Atlanta Scholar’s Press, 1988), 1-31, ——, “Con- 
cilarism, Corporatism, and Individualism The Doctrine of Individual Rights 
in Gerson,” Cristvanesvmo nella storia 9 (1988) 81-111, ——, “Aristotle and 
the American Indians-Agam, Two Critical Discussions," Cristianesvmo nella 
storia 12 (1991) 295—322 

HT make no pretense of determining the weight of Anstotle’s influence 
in comparison with other factors A full account of medieval thinking about 
natural nghts would obviously need to consider the ambiguous influence of 
Christianity, with its clear affirmations of the dignity of even the lowhest indi- 
viduals and its equally clear injunctions to respect authority (especially its m- 
Junctions to slaves to obey their masters) A full account would also have to 
say a good deal about Cicero and the Stoic tradition and still more about the 
influence of Roman law I think Anistotle 1s a more umportant factor than Cic- 
ero on the points and for the thinkers to be considered, but I will not defend 
this impression at any length 
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(9) Insofar as ıt was influenced by Aristotle, however, what late 
medieval theologians and philosophers thought about natural 
nights did not by any means always affirm such nghts 


To illustrate these theses, I will first discuss in a general way three of 
the more eminent readers of the Politics m the penod—Thomas 
Aquinas, Marsilius, and Ockham—and then glance briefly at St Tho- 
mas and some less celebrated thinkers with regard to a particular 
topic especially relevant to issues of natural or human rights 


Thomas Aquinas I begin with St Thomas, who provides good ıl- 
lustrations of the first two of the preceding propositions and possibly 
of the third as well 

Any concise account of an Aristotelian paradigm shift in medieval 
political thought must leave a lot out, but as a first approximation I 
suggest that the major effect of the remtroduction of the Politics in 
the west in the third quarter of the thirteenth century was a change? of 
central ideas from mastery and subjection, ın the pre-Aristotelian or 
Augustinian era, to rational direction and freedom, 1n a thirteenth- 
through fifteenth-century Aristotelian interlude Before the reintro- 
duction of the Politics, much of Latin political thought had tended to 
assimilate political power to the rule of a master or lord over slaves or 
servants, the relation of dominus to servi In the City of God August- 
ine emphasizes that the first city on earth was founded by the murder- 
ous Cain, whose name means “possession,” and that Rome, too, began 
with fratricide and grew through a lust for domination ?? In the Augus- 
tinian tradition such domination 1s thought of as a necessity, for with- 
out grace we are all to some degree like Cam We need to be dcm- 
nated, even if those domg the Job are no better than we are However, 
such mastery and subjection would not have come into the world had 
we stood fast in our first condition of innocence 

The neatest illustration I have been able to find of how Anstotle 
could be used to shift the way political relationships were thought 
about 1s St Thomas's early response to a question posed in terms of 
the traditional framework of mastery and servitude The question 1s 





12See book 15, chaps 5 and 17, cf book 19, chaps 14 and 15 
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whether there would have been mastery (dominium) m the state of 
innocence ? St Thomas draws on Anstotle at two crucial points in 
dealing with this question 

First, he cites Aristotle’s comparison of the superiority of a mas- 
ter over his slave to that of a tyrant over his subjects and the sharp dis- 
tinction Aristotle draws between kingship on one hand and tyranny on 
the other The difference is that a king orders his position for the ben- 
efit of the people under him, while a tyrant orders hus for his own ben- 
efit Thomas goes on in thus same passage to use Aristotle's definition 
of the slave as an "animate tool" to underline his own contention that 
a rational creature as such 1s not ordered as a means to something 
else In particular, he says, one human bemg is not a means in relation 
to another. The conclusion from this first employment of Aristotle 1s 
that there would have been no dominate supenority—no prelacy 
ordered ad dominandum—un the state of innocence. 


13“Utrum in statu innocentiae domumrum fuisset", In quattuor labros 
Sententiarum II, d 44, q 1, a 3, n S Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnaa, ed 
Robertus Busa (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt Friedrich Fromann Verlag Gunther 
Holzboog KG, 1980), 1 255 “1 Videtur quod m statu naturae mtegrae praela- 
tio, seu dominium, non fuisset. Dicit enum Gregonus (lib 21 Moralia, cap 
10) ‘Natura omnes horumes aequales fecit, sed pro meritis alios aliis occulta 
sed justa Dei dispenasatio subjecit! Sed si homines non peccassent, statum 
naturae retinuissent Ergo omnes fuissent aequales, et nulla in eis fuisset 
praelatio ^ Respondeo Duplex est praelationis modus unus quidem ad reg- 
men ordinatus, alius autem ad dominandum ‘Dommı autem ad servum,' ut 
in 8 ethic Philosophus dicit, ‘est praelatio sicut tyranni ad subditum ’ Differt 
autem tyrannus a rege, ut ibidem philosophus dicit, 'quia rex ordinat praela- 
tionem suam ad bonum gentis cw praeest, propter ejus utilitatem statuta et 
legem faciens tyrannus autem praelationem suam ordinat ad utilitatem pro- 
priam, et ideo duplex modus praelationis supradictus in hoc differt, quia in 
primo intenditur bonum subditorum, ın secundo proprium bonum praesiden- 
tis, et ideo secundus modus praelationis ın natura integra esse non potuisset, 
msl respectu eorum quae ad hominem tamquam ad finem ordinantur Haec 
autem sunt creaturae irrationales, quibus omnibus ad suum commodum 
praefuisset multo amplius quam nunc Sed creatura rationalis, quantum est 
de se, non ordmatur ut ad finem ad aliam, ut homo ad hominem, sed si hoc 
fiat, non errt rus 1nquantum homo propter peccatum 1rrationalibus creaturis 
comparatur, unde etiam philosophus 1bidem servum comparat organo, di- 
cens, quod ‘servus est organum animatum, et organum est servus mnanima- 
tus’ Et ideo talis praelatio hominis ad hominem ante peccatum non fuisset, 
sed prima praelatio, quae ordinatur ad utilitatem subditorum, fuisset 1b1 quan- 
tum ad aliquem usum, non quantum ad omnes Est enim praelatio, ad din- 
gendum subditos in his quae agenda sunt, et ad supplendum defectus, ut 
quod populi: a regibus defendantur, et iterum ad corngendum mores, dum 
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Since, however, humans are not all equal ın natural gifts, there 
could have been a prelacy ordered to directing—a mode of prelacy ad 
regumen ordinatus Would this not violate, however, the natural 
equality which supposedly characterized the state of innocence? St 
Thomas's second crucial use of Anstotle helps hum to respond to this 
objection Our natural human equality, he contends, 1s with respect to 
freedom, but according to Aristotle, that 1s free which exists for its 
own sake (liberum est quod sui causa est) Now St Thomas has 
just finished using Aristotle to show that royal as opposed to tyranni 
cal prelacy exists for the sake of those under ıt Accordingly, he can 
now argue that, although a dominative prelacy takes away the free- 
dom of those subject to 1t, a directive one does not Indeed, 1t 1s the 
persons charged with such direction who might appropriately call 
themselves the servants or slaves of their subjects This last 1s a ruce 
touch, for the assertion of natural human equality which St Thomas ıs 
trying to accommodate at this point stems from Gregory the Great, 
who did indeed call himself a servus servorum De !* 


mali puniuntur, et coacte ad actus virtutis inducuntur. Sed quia ante pecca- 
tum nil fuisset quod hommi nocere posset, nec etiam voluntas alicujus bono 
contradiceret, 1deo quantum ad duos ultimos usus praelatio in statu innocen- 
tiae non fuisset, sed quantum ad primum usum solum, qui scilicet est dirigere 
1n agendis vel 1n sciendis, secundum quod unus alio majore munere sap.en- 
tiae et major lumme intellectus praeditus fuisset Ad primum ergo dicen- 
dum, quod natura omnes hommes aequales in libertate fecit, non autem in 
perfectionibus naturalibus ‘berum enim,’ secundum philosophum in 1 
metaphysic , ‘est quod sul causa est ' unus enim homo ex natura sua non or- 
dinatur ad alterum sicut ad finem, et 1deo secundus modus praelationis non 
fuisset, qui libertatem subditi tollit, sed primus modus esse posset, qui nul- 
lum praejudicium libertati affert, dum subditi ad bonum praepositi non ondi- 
nantur, sed e converso regimen praepositi ad bonum subditorum, unde non 
incongrue se eorum servos appelant" Cf Summa theologiae I, q 96, = 4, 
where Thomas 1s prepared to apply the term domnum to a relationship to 
any sort of subject—distinguishing this sense of the term, however, from that 
in which domanvum is opposed to servitude The difference between Augus- 
tuan and Thonmustc political theory 1s sometimes exaggerated For anu- 
anced comparison on a pivotal point, see Paul J Weithman, “Augustine and 
Aquinas on Original Sin and the Function of Political Authority,” Journal of 
the History of Philosophy 30, no 3 (1992) 353-76 

“The use of this description of the papal office by Gregory and later 
popes, and the use of similar language elsewhere ın the early medieval pe- 
riod—for example, 1n Mirrors of Princes and in observations inspired by Ci- 
cero's De officws—requires significant qualification of what I offered above 
as a first approximation of Aristotle’s influence Earlier political thought was 
not simply a doleful lament on the wretched constraints of civil society To 
the extent that rulers and masters (and husbands and fathers) used their 
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In discussing the preceding passage from St Thomas's Sentences 
commentary, I have translated regimen as “directing " I think this 1s a 
fair rendering, but ıt may seem too gentle There can be no doubt, 
however, that rational direction 1s of the essence in St Thomas's con- 
ception of law, and law 1s, of course, the master concept m his most 
influential discussion of political questions, the so-called treatise on 
law which begins with. question 90 of the first part of the second part 
of the Summa theologiae In the concluding article of question 90, 
Thomas defines law as “an ordinance of reason made for the common 
good by one having care of the community and promulgated "5 Now 
this largely follows a description of law tossed off by Aristotle ın pass- 
ing in the final chapter of the Necomachean Ethics | Aristotle there 
(1180a21-2) referred to law as “a discourse having compelling force 
as arising from a sort of prudence and understanding" (in the transla- 
tion Thomas was working from Lex autem coactivam habet poten- 
tram, sermo ens ab aliqua prudentia et intellectu)! Thomas’s 





power lovingly or, ın the political case, with a sense of civic duty, their sub- 
jects could only benefit Moreover, the first task for everyone was self-sub- 
jection, subjection of the flesh to the mind and of the mind to God Stull, a 
vertical axis of higher and lower, superior and inferior, measures all these re- 
lations {s it Just an accident that St Thomas poses the question we have 
been discussing in terms of domonvum- —mastery—but immediately changes 
the central term to praelato" Prelates may in fact be quite overbearingly 
"over" others, but verbally they are set ahead of or m front of others The 
roles of leaders and followers are distinct, but they are properly played on 
the same plane (To be sure, the theoretical equahty or closeness of leader 
and follower can be used demagogically to make slaves of the followers ) We 
should not make too much of a preposition Still, the distinction between the 
vertical relationship of superior and subject and the horizontal relation be- 
tween leader and follower marks a genuine contrast between the Augustinian 
and Aristotelian frameworks for political thought Various forms of megal- 
tarianism m Aristotle and later Aristotelians complicate this picture consider- 
ably Recall, however, that the citizens of an Anstotehan “polity” take turns 
ruling They rule and are ruled ın turn Although there 1s always a distinction 
between rulers and subjects at any given time, it 1s a distinction without per- 
manent hierarchical implications Given the apparent irrelevance of const 
tutional forms based on the charisma of a godlike individual, Aristotle appar- 
ently thought that polity was the constitution generally most reasonable to 
aim at 

15ST Ia-IIae, q 90,a 4 

16 The translation of William of Moerbeke, as given in Aquinas’s Senten- 
tiae Libri Ethicorum, Sanct, Thomae de Aquino Opera emma, vussu Leo- 
nis XIII edita, tom 47, vol 2, cura et studio Fratrum Praedicatorum (Rome 
Ad Sanctae Sabmae, 1969), 597 
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teacher Albertus Magnus had called attention to thus definition and 
had emphasized tts rational element m defending 1t briefly against var- 
1ous alternatives " So law, for St Thomas, and all good politics as 
well, 1s essentially rational and 1s essentially directed to the common 
good, not the rulers own good We are therefore on firm ground— 
very well-trodden ground—in crediting Aristotle with influencing the 
way m which political questions were thought about by Thomas, and 
with respect to this conceptual framework of rational direction for the 
good of free subjects Thomas 1s typical of academic political thought 
for the next two and one-half centunes 

This provides a reasonably adequate answer to our first question 
about Aristotle’s congeniality with modern natural nghts discourse 
The question was whether it 1s authentically Aristotelian to talk about 
natural or rational values in legal terms, given that Aristotle himself 
typically did not Now St Thomas undoubtedly had other motives for 
choosing law as a basic normative concept besides a yearning to fol- 
low Aristotle, but the link with Aristotle ıs there, and Thomas's fa- 
mously rational elaboration of this basic concept 1s clearly Aristote- 
han 1n many of its details So, using legal terms to talk about what 1s 
naturally or rationally good or bad, night or wrong, does not look like a 
deviation from peripatetic orthodoxy 

But how far does this get us with natural mghts? Not as far as 
some of us might like to go The shift from mastery and subjection as 
basic terms to rationality m the service of people regarded as ends in 
themselves does in fact have some direct consequences in St Thomas 
that are congenial to a theory of natural nghts Thus Thomas's fa- 
mous assertion that tyrannical law, being contrary to reason, does not 
have the character of law!? and his corresponding assertion that 1t 1s 
tyrants who are seditious, rather than those who resist them,!? argu- 
ably do ground a natural nght to resist unjust regimes More gener- 
ally, St Thomas's conception of natural law as practical reason in pur- 
suit of recognizably Aristotelian human goods may be thought to 





l'See Super Ethica commentum, et quaestiones, Libros VI-X, ed Wil- 
helmus Kubel, (Monastern Westfalorum 1n Aedibus Aschendorff, 1987) (S 
Alberta Magna Operum omnrum, Tomus 14, Pars 2, Huzus editionis nu- 
merus currens 16), Lectio 18, q 3, pp 785-6 

I5See ST Ia-IIae, q 92, a 1, ad 4, q 96, a 4, ad3 

19See ST IIa-IIae, q 42, a 2, ad 3 
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ground all manner of conclusions relevant to appraising political re- 
gimes as violating or promoting what we would call human nghts 
This, I take 1t, 15 one important message of John Finnis’s Natural Law 
and Natural Rights °° 

Oddly enough, however, at least at first glance, St Thomas’s most 
direct affirmations of natural nghts illustrate my second proposition, 
the thesis that much of medieval thinking about natural nights ıs inde- 
pendent of Aristotle 

For it is in Thomas's discussion of obedience at ST II-Iae, q 104, 
a. 5 that we find hum defending a number of more or less libertarian 
conclusions but doing so with reliance, not on Aristotle, but on Gre- 
gory the Great, canon law, and Seneca Thus he contends that since 
all humans are equals m nature, slaves are not bound to obey their 
masters with regard to marriage—but the basis for this claim would 
seem to be the text from Gregory cited explicitly in the passage we 
looked at a few moments ago and a twelfth-century papal letter on the 
very question of marriage by slaves against the will of their masters 
Again, Thomas contends that with respect to the inner motions of our 
will we are subject only to God, but for this he cites the Stoic Seneca’s 
dictum that the mind ıs free, that ıt has 1ts own night itis sur rums In 
the same article on obedience to superiors he distinguishes between 
those respects in which our superiors are intermediate between God 
and us and those respects in which we are immediately subject to 
God, by whom, he says, we are instructed by natural or written law 
(That Thomas conceives of God’s promulgation of natural law as an 
insertion of it ın individual human minds as something to be known 
naturally means that our “subjection” to God 1s 1n this respect equiva- 
lent to self-direction in light of what we can see for ourselves 1s rea- 
sonable )? 

It may seem an exaggeration to apply the term “libertarian” to 
anything ın St Thomas, but his teaching on our immediate subjection 
to God seems sometimes to have worried later Thomists Cajetan, for 
example, 1n commenting on this point, raises the objection that a con- 





20See John Finns, Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1980) On rights and nghts discourse in particular, see ibid , 198-230 
“There 1s no cause to take sides as between the older and the newer usages 
[of the term ‘right’] as ways of expressing the implications of justice ın a 
given context”, ibid , 210 

21See ST Ia-IIae, q 90,a 4, ad 1 
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fessor Judges a penitent’s secret thoughts in granting or withholding 
absolution Cajetan’s response 1s a drastic one He says that the con- 
fessor exercises Judgement, not as man, but as God, for what he 
knows. confession he does not know as man but as God ?? 

In any event, libertarian or not, it 1s within the older framework of 
mastery and subjection, rather than m the Aristotelian framework of 
rationality and freedom, that we find Thomas’s most straightforward 
affirmations of what we might be inclined to call individual natural hu- 
man nights, nghts to control important areas of our lives mdepen- 
dently of other human beings So much for my second thesis, for the 
time being, as regards Thomas Aquinas I will consider later whether, 
despite the lack of explicit references to him, the views advanced in 
such passages may owe something to Anstotle. 

Does St Thomas provide any support for my third proposition, 
namely, that such influence as Aristotle d?d have on the content of 
medieval thought about natural nghts was not uniformly supportive of 
such nghts? On the particular topic of slavery, which we will consider 
later, the answer 1s clearly, yes A more generally baneful effect of Ar- 
istotle on St Thomas 1s suggested by R A Markus in his penetrating 
study of Augustinian social and political thought, Saeculum Markus 
argues that m making the state a part of the natural, cosmic order, 
Thomism provides a better basis than a genuinely Augustinian po.1- 
tics for a program of wholesale religious and moral indoctrination by 
the state, the sort of program Karl Popper found and abhorred :n 
Aristotle 73 

There 1s much to be said on the other side here, but the basic con- 
ception of rights that St Thomas takes over from Aristotle—the idea 
of anght as the object or objective of justice—can certainly be used in 
the service of such a program For St Thomas this conception dic- 
tates that rational creatures be treated as ends in themselves How- 
ever, the end of a rational creature in itself 1s to live a life of virtue, to 
be as good as 1t possibly can be Accordingly, St Thomas holds that 
the effect of law 1s to make people good, not simply to maintain a 





See Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia, vussu vmpensaque Leo- 
ms XIII edita, 1882-, vol 9, cura et studio Fratrum evusdem ordinem [= 
Ordanas Praedicatorum] (Rome ex typographia polyglotta sc de propa- 
ganda fide, 1897), 390-1 

23See Robert A Markus, Saeculum History and Society wn the Theol- 
ogy of St Augustine (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1970), 174-8 
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modest level of earthly peace 24 Good rulers—langs, not tyrants— 
should take this as their mission One can see why an Augustinian or 
a Popperian might be alarmed 


II 


Marsilius of Padua As far as the language of nghts 1s con- 
cerned, Marsilius of Padua brings us a step closer to the modern 1d- 
10m In Dicto 2 of the Defensor pacis, Marsilius defines the term 
ownership (dominium agam) as meaning, m its strictest sense, “a 
principal power to lay claim to something nghtfully acquired m accor- 
dance with law "5 Marsilius’s definition of ownership as a power pos- 
sessed by individuals rather than as something conferred on them by 
the justice of a Judge or other institutional authority has more than 
once been cited as a step m the move from an "objective" to a “subjec- 
tive” conception of rights? but there are at least two good reasons 
not to count this definition as an Aristotelian contribution to a sub- 
stantive doctrine of natural rights 

First, Marsilius does not claim Aristotle’s support for his defini- 
tion of ownership, even though he has been citing Aristotle ın connec- 
tion with an objective conception of the term us only a little earlier 
Amore important reason against giving this definition a positive place 
in the history of natural nghts—either Anstotelian or non-Aristote- 
han—is that Marsilius's purpose m offering the definition ıs to argue 
that a perfect Christian—one who would imitate Christ and the apos- 
tles as closely as possible—does not have ownership of anything In 
other words, Marsilius’s interest in ownership as a legal power 1s with 
a view to showing that the best people do not have such power So we 
have here another illustration of thinking about nghts (not natural 
nights ın this case) which 1s independent of Aristotle 





*4See ST Ia-IIae, q 92,a 1, here St Thomas ıs citing from Nicomachean 
Ethics, 2 1, 1103b3, see also On Kingship to the Kung of Cyprus, book 1, 
chapter 15, ed Busa, De regumine princrpum, 3 599-600 

?5]T 12 13 

?6See Alan Gewirth, introduction to Defensor pacis (New York Colum- 
bia University Press, 1956), Ixxxv, Brian Tierney, "Marsilius on Rights,” Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas 52 (1991) 3-17 
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However, 1f we back up to consider thesis (1), which, to recall, 
concerns Anstotle's paradigmatic influence on the framework of 
scholastic political thought, we find m Marsilius’s case that the spe- 
cific form in which the Anstotehan framework is adopted strongly 
supports at least one modern natural right, the night to participate m 
the political process by which one's life 1s regulated 

As1s well known, Marsilius takes the purpose of political associa- 
tion to be a relatively mundane one, the attamment of a “sufficient 
lfe” Although he takes some account of Anstotle’s distinction be- 
tween living and living well, Marsilius noticeably reframs from spell- 
ing out the idea of living well in terms of developing to the utmost the 
moral, intellectual, or theological virtues The aim of law and govern- 
ment 1s not, for Marsilius, to make people as good as they can be 

Marsilius's less exalted conception of the purpose of the political 
community leads him to a relatively egalitanan and mclusive concep- 
tion of membership m that community He 1s not always clear on the 
point, but he generally seems willing to count all male heads of house- 
holds as citizens, and he apparently wants to give all members of the 
citizen body so defined a voice m the all-important matter of authariz- 
ing law and government As Cary Nederman sees it, the very forma- 
tion of the political community depends for Marsilius on the consent 
of those who are to be citizens in it2” Perhaps Alternatively, Marsil- 
ius's insistence on broad popular participation m politics falls ouz of 
his conception of healthy communal functionmg On either view, the 
demand is a systematic, nonarbitrary one, and the required participa- 
tion 1s 1n that sense a natural right 

So far, then, Marsilus has provided us with another example of 
an apparently non-Aristotehan step in the discussion of rights, as well 
as with further evidence of Aristotle’s influence on the way pohit:cal 
questions are thought about, and in Marsilius's case, the way the ques- 
tions are thought about—achieving the sufficient life—leads to en- 
dorsement of what many would regard as an important natural nght 

What about our third proposition? Here I would agree with Alan 
Gewirth that Marsilius's virtually exclusive emphasis on the effective 





27See Cary J Nederman, Community and Consent The Secular Politi- 
cal Theory of Marsilio of Padua’s Defensor Pacis (Lanham Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1995), 38—48 
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overall functioning of the community does have the potential for 
abuse of individual nghts 7° Marsilian theory requires exceptionally 
broad participation in the political process, but ıt sets no formal 
boundaries on the outcome of that process. To be sure, Marsilius has 
no interest m the enforcement of religious orthodoxy or a specific per- 
sonal morality per se His chief practical objective throughout the De- 
fensor pacts 1s to reduce the power of the Christian priesthood to im- 
pose such values on an unwilling community However, he sees no 
need for protection against 1mpositions by the community He as- 
sumes that the peaceful functioning of the various parts of the com- 
munity 1s for everyone’s mutual advantage and that every citizen 
whose will 1s not diseased will accordingly support laws that promote 
such peaceful functioning The scope of laws and the power of the 
government enforcing them are not, however, further limited. 

As to thesis (3), then, the Aristotelian prionty of the political 
community to 1ts members would, in its Marsilian interpretation, Jus- 
tify overriding what we might think of as natural human nghts m or- 
der to aid the healthy functioning of the community. 


III 


William of Ockham Ockham was apparently familiar with the 
Politics prior to his own life-threatening involvement ın political con- 
troversy, but I can detect no particular use of Anstotle in his early po- 
tical works These works do, however, provide important examples 
of thinking about nghts which 1s on the surface independent of Aris- 
totle—proposition (2) yet agam Considermg these works will pro- 
vide a good occasion for asking whether, despite the lack of explicit 
references to hum, the views advanced may nevertheless be Anstote- 
han in spirit or even, to some extent, ın inspiration 

In the The Work of Ninety Days (Opus nonaginta dierum), writ- 
ing on behalf of those of his fellow Franciscans and others who could 
not accept Pope John XXIT's denial of the complete poverty of Christ 
and the apostles, Ockham, like Marsilius, defines domvnwm (in the 





?3See Alan Gewrrth, Marsivus of Padua and Medaeval Political Philos- 
phy (New York Columbia University Press, 1951), 310-12 
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sense of lordship or ownership of material thungs), as a power, rather 
than as the object or aam of justice ? Ockham goes far beyond Marsil- 
rus, however, in extending the concept of rights as powers beyond the 
sphere of human positive law To support the rebel Franciscan's 
claim that the friars could justly use the food, clothing, and other m.a- 
terial goods provided for their sustenance without having any rights of 
ownership in these things, Ockham applied the language of subjective 
nghts to the state of innocence In that state, he contended, the hu- 
man race had a common night to use material things, a nght which 
(Ockham apparently thinks) cannot entirely be renounced It 1s this 
common human night that Christ, the apostles, and their Franciscan 
followers were permitted to exercise when the generous owners of 
private property allowed them the use of their goods 9? 

Ockham’s account ın the The Work of Ninety Days has important 
sources 1n earlier discussions of domnum (or the lack thereof) in 
the state of mnocence, but ıt nonetheless marks an important stage in 
discourse about natural nghts The biblical state of innocence is not a 
state of nature in either a Hobbesian or a Lockeian sense, but when 
Ockham refers back to the state of mnocence for natural rights still 
relevant to contemporary situations, he, like St Thomas, takes a con- 
text traditionally treated as a politically irrelevant ideal condition and 
makes it a part of current debate To this extent, he probably does 





9In the strictest sense, “lordship 1s a principal human power of laying 
claim to a temporal thing in court and of treating 1t 1n any way not forbidden 
by natural law", The Work of Ninety Days, chapter 2, 1n Ockham, A Letter to 
the Friars Minor and Other Writings, ed Arthur S McGrade and John Kil- 
cullen (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1995), 31 (The restrictive 
clause, ^m any way not forbidden by natural law,” means that Ockham does 
not countenance rights to act irrationally ) Earher in the same chapter (5 
24), Ockham defined “right of using" (vus utend2) as “a licit power of using zn 
external thing of which one ought not be deprived against one's will, without 
one's own fault and without reasonable cause, and 1f one has been deprived, 
one can call the depriver into court" For a lucid and accurate analysis of 
some key developments m the concept of a right (vus) in the course of the 
poverty controversy and beyond, see Annabel Brett, “Subjective Right and 
Human Agency in Later Scholastic Thought, c 1250-c 1560" PhD diss, 
University of Cambridge, 1994 In a forthcoming broader study of the medi- 
eval contribution to thinking about natural nghts, Brian Tierney amply dem- 
onstrates precedents for Ockham’s subjective right locutions m the contem- 
porary Dominican adviser to John XXII, Hervaeus Natalis 

See The Work of Ninety Days, chaps 26-8 and 65 ın A Letter to the 
Friars Minor and Other Writings, 26-59 
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deserve a measure of praise or blame as a forerunner of seventeenth- 
century state-of-nature political theory In this forward-looking con- 
nection, the claim that the individual's share ın a primitive communal 
right to material resources 1s mnalienable stands out as especially sig- 
nificant 

The power component in Ockham’s conception of nghts had a 
great future Although he does not refer to Ockham ın thus connec- 
tion, Jean Gerson may well have had him m mind when he defined a 
right in general as “an inmediate facultas or potestas pertaining to 
someone ın accordance with a dictate of right reason "8! From Ock- 
ham, Gerson, and the jurists studied by Brian Tierney, the way 1s clear 
to the modern idea (or rather, some modern ideas, but not others) of a 
subjective natural human right 

What ıs the relation of this subjective concept to the Anstotelian 
objective concept? This 1s the second of our three questions about Ar- 
1istotle's place mn the history of natural nghts I have argued elsewhere 
that Ockham could have found the subjective concept appealing be- 
cause 1t was a way of spelling out what an objectively defined norma- 
tive situation amounted to for individuals * What can one do, what 
can one not do, when justice (human Justice, divine justice, natural 
Justice) pronounces what 1s objectively just? Subjective nght 1s here 
simply a translation of objective nght I still beheve that this 1s nght, 
as far as ıt goes There ıs a further question, however On what basis 
does justice pronounce objectively that one in fact has or should have 
any powers or faculties? Perhaps Aristotle gives the answer, or part 
of the answer, or part of the medieval answer the scholastics found in 
Aristotle a theory of human nature which gives humans all manner of 
natural or developed powers or abilities It seems likely that the Aris- 
totehan picture of the human being had a considerable weight for 
Ockham and others who were influenced by Aristotle, when they 
asked themselves, “What can a human being do?" Perhaps the transi- 
tion from “is” to “ought” which 1s so difficult for modern philosophy 





31“Jus est facultas seu potestas propmqua conveniens alicui secundum 
dictamen rectae rationis", Jean Gerson, De vita spywrituala anvmae, Lectio 3, 
im Oeuvres complètes, ed Mgr Glorieux (Paris Desclée, 1962), 3 141 

3?See A S McGrade, “Ockham and the Birth of Individual Rights,” m Au- 
thority and Power Studies on Medaeval Law and Government, ed Brian 
Tierney and Peter Linehan (Cambridge Cambridge Univesity Press, 1980), 
149-65 
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comes when there are humans who have the powers or abilities 
needed to act or to act well It then seems reasonable that their con- 
duct should nghtly be under their own direction More about this 
later 

Ockham put his knowledge of Aristotle to extensive use in his 
later political works Indeed, he even attempted to enlist Aristotle in 
support of positions he had taken quite independently of him earlier 
on Thus in arguing m A Short Discourse on Tyrannical Government 
(Breviloquium de principatu tyrannico) that private property was 
introduced after the fall from mnocence as something rationally nec- 
essary and useful to the human race after sin, Ockham cites Aristotle's 
defense of property m book 2 of the Politics 


Power to appropriate temporal thungs must be regarded as some- 
thing necessary and useful to the human race after sin For this rea- 
son Aristotle in book 2 of the Politics criticized the constitution of Plato, 
who held that a city in which everything 1s common would be better 
constituted than one in which there 1s ownership For Anstotle consid- 
ered that the crowd is bad and given to evil, and therefore common 
things are by most people less loved, and consequently less cared for, 
than things which are their own, among such people, therefore, the ap- 
propriation of things 1s better than communuty 9? 


(Ockham goes on to say that this reasonableness of appropriation 
does not apply to “a multitude of the perfect, or of those who are striv- 
mg for perfection with their whole strength” The implication 1s that 
Anstotle would have approved of St Francis!) 

Which of my theses 1s being illustrated here? Perhaps here it 1s 2 
matter of (1) taking over (2). That 1s, by the time Ockham was wnt- 
ing, an Anistotelian approach to politics had become so dominant that 
there was something to be gamed from citing the Philosopher wher- 
ever one could, even in support of conclusions reached by a different 
route 34 

Ockham does also offer some more straightforward illustrations 
of the influence of the Aristotelian framework Like St Thomas, he 





??Wilham of Ockham, A Short Discourse on Tyrannacal Government, 
book 3, chap 7, ed Arthur S McGrade, trans John Kilcullen (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 90 

4 Aristotle is not mentioned in Ockham’s account of the human origin of 
private property m The Work of Ninety Days, chap 88, in A Letter to the Fru- 
ars Minor and Other Writings, 59-72 
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appealed to Aristotle to show that good government operates for the 
advantage of those who are subject to ıt and that ın this respect it dif- 
fers sharply from the rule of a master over slaves In the same ven, he 
more than once cites Anstotle’s dictum that government over free per- 
sons has a higher dignity than government over slaves The most 
pointed use to which Ockham puts these Aristotelian ideas 1s m his 
opposition to extreme theories of papal power Ockham never tires of 
arguing that 1f the pope had the sort of fullness of power ascribed to 
him in some quarters, all Christians would be his slaves—not a digni- 
fied position for the pope to be in and, as regards the pope’s subjects, 
not compatible with Ockham's conception of Christian freedom 95 

It 1s at Just this point that Ockham's own greatest importance for 
the history of natural rights 1s to be found For political purposes, the 
traditional interpretation of biblical passages referring to Christian 
freedom (for example, James 1 25, which refers to the gospel as a law 
of freedom) was that the gospel frees Christians from servitude to sin 
Ockham argues at length for a more concrete reading In contrast 
with the Mosaic law, he contends, the gospel involves a minimum of 
required external observances The effect of Ockham's deployment of 
this interpretation against extreme papalism 1s to create a large area 
of religious life in which individual Christians are free to act on their 
own Since Ockham also holds that the *most principal" function of 
secular government 1s the negative one of punishing crime, an area of 
personal freedom ıs also opened up on the civil side ?9 I hasten to con- 
cede that Ockham never sums things up as I have Just done, and there 





358ee Ockham, A Short Discourse on Tyrannical Government, book 2, 
chaps 3-6, pp 21-31, , A Dralogue, Part 3, tract 1, book 2, chaps 3-8, ın 
A Letter to the Friars Minor and Other Writings, 1383-43 For further refer- 
ences and discussion, see Arthur S McGrade, The Polrtical Thought of Wall- 
vam of Ockham Personal and Institutional Principles (Cambridge Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1974), 112-22, 140-9, 174—85 

36See Ockham, Eight Questions on the Power of the Pope (Octo quaes- 
tiones de potestate papae), question 3, chap 8, m A Letter to the Friars Ma- 
nor and Other Writengs, 319-20 Ockham does not directly reject the more 
positive aims of government emphasized by authors such as Thomas 
Aquinas, and his own emphasis here and elsewhere on the more modest func- 
tions of peace keeping and conflict resolution 1s arguably Augustmian m m- 
spiration Hence, we cannot describe this negative aspect of his political 
thought as Anstotehan The supposition that normal individuals may by and 
large be able to manage their own lives and that such autonomy has great 
positive value 1s, however, arguably (albeit by no means uncontroversially) 
Anstotelian 
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are qualifications to be made on both sides of the spiritual and tempc- 
ral institutional divide Still, as simple pictures go, the depiction of 
Ockham as advocating the value of personal autonomy involves less 
distortion than most Once more, then, as m different ways with both 
St Thomas and Marsilius, we find a medieval thinker utilizing an Aris- 
totelian framework to reach conclusions favorable m substance, 1f not 
m language, to modern conceptions of natural rights 

Does Ockham use Anstotle in ways which run counter to modern 
convictions about natural nghts? Ockham’s political theory has weak- 
nesses, no doubt, but as far as I can see, these do not come from his 
use of Aristotle 


IV 


Questions on Aristotle’s Treatment of Slavery If Ockham short- 
changes us 1n illustrating the negative potentialities of Aristotle’s po- 
litical thought with regard to human nights, we can readily make up 
the balance by briefly considering thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
responses to Aristotle’s teaching on a topic especially relevant to the 
question of such nghts In the text from St Thomas’s Sentences com- 
mentary with which we began this survey, we found St Thomas using 
Anstotle's distinction between masters and tyrants, on the one hand, 
and kings, on the other, to underline his own contention that human 
beings as such are ends m themselves, that one person does not by na- 
ture exist as a means for another 

As 1s all too well known, however, for Anstotle himself the dis- 
tinctness of the political relationship from that of master to slave by 
no means implied that there were no masters or slaves Rather, Aris- 
totle held that some of us have strong bodies but are not able to plan 
our lives and that those of us who are by nature lke this are rightly 
servants or slaves of those who do have foresight Although ıt ıs for 
our own good to have the others run our lives for us, our good 1s not 
the point of our relationship with them The end of the master-slave 
relationship 1s the master's good the slave exists as a means to that 
end So, along with the development traced so far in this paper, the 
development of a conception of politics as concerned with a commu- 
nity of free human bemgs—human beings not existing as means to the 
ends of other human bemgs—there 1s a parallel history of medieval re- 
sponses to Aristotle’s doctrine of slavery 
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Guy of Rimini ıs apparently the only medieval commentator on 
the Politics to say that Aristotle’s doctrine of natural slavery looks 
harsh to Christian eyes ?? This may not mean much by itself, as many 
medieval commentaries on Aristotle, including those of St Thomas, 
do not take issue with Aristotle even on points clearly opposed to Chris- 
tian belief Silence, therefore, does not necessanly mean endorse- 
ment 

There exists a genre of Aristotle commentary, however, in which 
we might expect to find a more critical reaction In his recent study of 
the medieval reception and interpretation of the Politics,38 Christof 
Flueler has identified two dozen “commentaries ın question form,” 
commentaries which raise and pursue objections to Aristotle’s teach- 
mg Flueler has edited the questions relating to slavery from five of 
these commentaries ın question form I fear I must report that the ob- 
Jections raised on the topic of slavery are all answered Before Aris- 
totle, the common medieval belief was that servitude (including politi- 
cal subjection) had come into the world as a remedy and punishment 
forsm As Flueler sees it, the chief effect of Anistotle's discussion was 
to provide for the institution of slavery a distinctively philosophical 
and perfectly natural justification 

That at least would describe the position of some medieval Aris- 
totehans In some cases, including that of St Thomas, the presumed 
differences among human beings which were thought to justify sla- 
very were not entirely natural In the passage from St Thomas we 
considered earlier, the servile subjection of some humans to others 1s 
put in the subjunctive Jf this occurs, ıt will not be except insofar as a 
human on account of sim compares with irrational creatures From 
other passages in his works, however, 1t 1s clear that St Thomas be- 
leved the condition was fulfilled because of sın, mdividuals and 
whole races of human beings are reduced to the level of irrational 
creatures and are thus marked out for slavery ?? 





37See Jean Dunbabin, “The Reception and Interpretation of Anistotle’s 
Politics,” m The Cambridge History of Later Medaeval Philosophy, 728 

38See note 6 above 

33See Lectio 5 of his commentary on book 7 of the Nacomachean Ethics 
for Thomas's acceptance of the view that in some parts of the world the 1n- 
habitants tend to be, as 1t were by nature, bestial (“quasi secundum naturam 
bestiales") or irrational, Sententia libri Ethicorum, ed Busa, 4 204 The con- 
nection with sin 1s drawn at In quattuor libros Sententiarum, IV, d 36,q 1, 
a l,ad 2 AtSumma contra Gentiles III, chap 81, ed Busa 2 86 Thomas ex- 
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Still, for Thomas—and for some of the commentators edited by 
Flueler—the natural nghtness of slavery 1s in some deeper sense un- 
natural The Christian conception of a primitive state of innocence 
undercuts to some extent, at least in theory, Aristotle's conviction that 
slavery ıs in some cases perfectly natural Other commentators, how- 
ever, do not see the presumed rightness of slavery as a sign of our fall- 
enness Worse yet, as far as the history of natural rights 1s concerned, 
where Aristotle had defended slavery as a status appropriate and even 
good for some individuals 1n virtue of their inherent characteristics— 
their inability to take care of themselves—some of Flueler's commen- 
tators defend the institution on the basis of social uthhty Thus Peter 
of Auvergne argues that 1f the end 1s natural, the means will also be 
natural However, the end of servitude and freedom—namely, human 
society (communicacio humana)—is natural, hence so 1s servitude 
Indeed, 1f nature gave the end but not the means, she would be defi- 
cient in providing necessities 4. It 1s hard to resist paraphrasing this 
argument, which 1s also found im at least one other commentator, as 
“We who are capable of leading the good life need slaves ın order to 
lead ıt most comfortably Therefore, there must be slaves ” 

About the only silver lining to be found ın the medieval reception 
of Anstotle's doctrine of slavery ıs that ıt led ın some cases to a 
clearer conception of what ıt 1s to be a slave Christof Flueler finds 
that Scotus's especially ngorous analysis of the concept of the slave 
considerably shrank the population to which the concept could legiti- 
mately be applied and did something to discredit the institution as 





plicitly endorses the view that those who are preeminent ın understanding 
are naturally dominant, while those who are deficient m understanding but 
robust ın body seem (or are seen) to be made by nature for serving ("ilh qui 
mtellectu praeminent naturahter dominantur, ‘ill vero qui sunt intellectu de- 
ficientes, corpore vero robusti, a natura videntur instituti ad serviendum’, s1- 
cut aristoteles dicit") I am indebted to John B Killoran for these references 
In the prologue to his commentary on the Metaphysics, Thomas argues from 
the presumed fact that “men of superior intelligence are naturally the rulers 
and masters of others, whereas those of great physical strength and httle 1n- 
telhigence are naturally slaves” to the conclusion that “that science which 1s 
intellectual in the highest degree [that 1s, metaphysics] should be naturally 
the ruler of the others", St Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysies, trans John P. Rowan (Notre Dame Dumb Ox Books, 1995), 


40See Peter of Auvergne in Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der 
Anstotelischen Politica vm spaten Mittelalter, 1 190-1 
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actually practiced +4 The scholastic technique of posing objections to 
a thesis before proving it may also have led to more deliberate consid- 
eration of what could be said against slavery Thus the Politics com- 
mentary often ascribed to Jean Buridan but convincingly attributed by 
Flueler to Nicolas de Vaudémont develops no fewer than twelve ob- 
Jections to the thesis that some are slaves by nature Unfortunately, 
all twelve are answered, but perhaps the answers did not satisfy ev- 
eryone who heard or read them 


V 


Conclusion It is not easy to strike a fair balance in appraising 
Anstotle's impact on the formation of defensible positions on natural 
rights in the medieval period The sharp distinction drawn by Ansto- 
tle between political and servile relationships clearly provided the 
scholastics with a framework within which some of them worked out 
conclusions that seem equivalent in substance to the affirmation of 
important natural rights, such as the moral night to resist flagrantly un- 
Just government, the nght to participate m the political process, the 
right to a sphere of personal autonomy Furthermore, although both 
the modern language of nghts as powers and the substance of some 
fundamental nghts are most clearly to be found or recognized m pas- 
sages lacking direct reference to Aristotle, the language and the con- 
tent are arguably congenial to Aristotle’s emphasis on dynamas or po- 
tentiahty as a central notion m every branch of knowledge The 


o 





See Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Arwstotelschen Polit- 
1ca «m. spaten Mittelalter, 172-81 The key passages are in Scotus's com- 
mentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, book 4, distinctions 15 and 36 
Scotus attempted his own synthesis of Aristotle with the traditional Augustin- 
1an view of politics as mvolving servitude by arguing that the civil and politi- 
cal subjection and servitude described by Aristotle in book 1 of the Politics 
(as distinct from the penal servitude he speaks of m book 9 of the Ethics) has 
the same basis—namely, individual differences 1n capacity for rational fore- 
sight—as the ruler-ruled relation of citizen to ruler in a city Hence, the citi- 
zens are serv of a king or prince who rules them well for their good ("et sic 
cives alicujus civitatis sunt servi alicujus Regis vel Principis bene regentis 
eos, non in malum, sed ın bonum eorum"), Reportata Parens, IV, d 36, 
q 2, ın Opera omma, ed Luke Wadding (Pans Ludovicus Vivés, 1891-5), 
24 458 
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conception of a nght as a licit power or (moral) facultas may have 
seemed straightforward enough in the context of a well articulated 
conception of human abilities, both natural and developed, of the sort 
one finds in Aristotle Whatever may be the case with nights as pow- 
ers, however, the natural equality of all human beings which St Tho- 
mas and others used to ground such nghts as the nght of slaves zo 
marry, with or without the consent of their masters, was certamly not 
affirmed by Anstotle On the contrary, Anstotle's pernicious doctrine 
of natural slavery runs counter to such an affirmation The virtually 
universal late medieval willingness to accept the Philosopher's teach- 
ing that some are born for freedom and others for slavery does much 
to offset the gain from recognizing that life ın a political community 
is—or at least can be—radically different from a life of slavery 

One of the most poignant episodes in the history of political 
thought occurred in the sixteenth century, when these two elements 
in Anstotle—the rationally free and the consummately imegalitarian— 
came into conflict 1n scholastic debates about the rights of the Indians 
of the New World On one side, Francisco de Vitoria and Bartolomé 
Las Casas argued on Aristotelian grounds for the possibility of an au- 
thentic political life on the basis of nature (without grace) On the 
other side, Juan Ginés de Septilveda used Aristotle’s doctrine of natu- 
ral slavery to justify Spanish enslavement of the Indians * 

One would like to end this story with the triumph of freedom and 
reason over slavery and bad biology That was obviously not the re- 
sult for the Indians of the New World It was also not clearly the 





“See Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians (Bloomingtan 
Indiana University Press, 1959) For Vitoria's contributions to the discussian, 
see “On the Indians" (De Indis) and “On the Law of War" (Relectio postenncr, 
swe de vure bell?) m Francisco de Vitoria, Political Writings, ed Anthony 
Pagden and Jeremy Lawrance (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1991), 231-327 For Las Casas, Bartholomé de Las Casas, In Defense of tire 
Indians, trans Stafford Poole (Dekalb Northern Illinois University Press, 
1992) Discussion and further references can be found in Quentin Skinner, 
Foundations of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 19/8), 2 142, 168-171, and Brian Tierney, “Aristotle and the Ameri- 
can Indians—Again, Two Critical Discussions,” Cristvanesvmo nella stora 
12 (1991) 295-322 The leading English commentator on Aristotle m this pe- 
riod, John Case, heartily subscribed to the doctrine of natural as well as legal 
servitude He marveled at nature’s providence in generating serv» “For other- 
wise, what household can there be, what city, what empire, what order, what 
care and management of things?", John Case, Sphaera civitates, I, chaps 3-4 
(Oxford Joseph Barnes, 1588), 31 
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result for political thought ın general (not to mention political life 1t- 
self) The reasonable side of Aristotle has to a certain extent gone un- 
der ın modern times Arguably for Machiavelli and clearly for Grotius, 
Hobbes, and the divine night theorists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the problematic for political thought has agam become 
mostly vertical Who 1s on top? Who 1s underneath? Our natural 
rights are for Grotius and Hobbes the problem, not the solution It 1s 
necessary for us to give up all or nearly all of these rights, ın order to 
make life bearable Accordingly, the rational content of a law 1s less 
important than the lawgiver’s title to authority Does ıt come down 
from God or up from the not especially reasonable people? 
Iromcally, however, the Aristotelian teaching on slavery has here 
and there been worked out more reasonably The fact that Anstotle 
gave scientific (that 1s, psycho-biological) reasons for hus conclusion 
that some are born for slavery meant that the proposition was open to 
criticism in the hght of more accurate observation Accordingly, for 
example, Leibniz finds that Aristotle’s logic holds, but 1t 1mphes that, 
“no one by nature deserves to be a slave unless he 1s unable to con- 
duct himself well " If there were no hope that the servant might attain 
understanding, he would exist only for hus master's sake However, 


43Have I exaggerated? Early critics of Hobbes (for example, James Har- 
rington in Oceana, ed John G A Pocock [Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press, 1992], 19-20) sometimes cited Aristotle against him as advocating the 
empire of reason in the individual and of law, not men, in the commonwealth 
Furthermore, Aristotle deserves at least indirect credit (via the Judicious Ri- 
chard Hooker and, perhaps, other early modern Anstotelians) for natural law 
passages m Locke "Thomas Jefferson held that, *with respect to our rights," 
the Declaration of Independence did not attempt "to find out new principles, 
or new arguments, never before thought of,” but only sought to harmonize 
sentiments expressed 1n, among other places, “elementary books of public 
right, as Aristotle, Cicerco, Locke, Sidney, etc ", Thomas Jefferson to Richard 
Henry Lee, 8 May 1825, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed Andrew A 
Lipscomb (Washington, DC The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 
1908-4), 16 118-19 Furthermore, to the extent that power- or sovereignty- 
oriented pohtical theory aims at diffusion, rather than concentration, of 
power (in a mixed constitution or through separation of powers), the support 
which such arrangements give to human nights can also, to some extent, be 
credited to Aristotle (On the medieval Aristotelian contribution to mrxed- 
constitutional theory, see James M Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed 
Constitution vn the Middle Ages) So the mid-seventeenth century was not, 
after all, “the end of Aristotehanism " Still, what for Anstotle was but one of 
several principles underlymg politics (“the principle of rulership" in Miller's 
account, see NJR, 17-21) has tended to dominate modern theory 
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Leibniz doubts that there are m fact any examples of such servitude # 
The dependence of worthiness to be free on the ability to conduct 
oneself reasonably shows up even in authors not ordmarily regarded 
as Anstotehans I close with John Stuart Mill “Liberty, as a principle, 
has no application to any state of things anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being improved by free and equal 
discussion Until then, there ıs nothing for them but implicit obedi- 
ence to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to find 
one "5 Mull, of course, expressly declined to defend liberty as an ab- 
stract right Nevertheless, his reasoning about the applicability of the 
principle of liberty suggests an answer to our last outstanding ques- 
tion about Aristotle’s contribution to specifically human rights The 
question was whether the modern conviction that humans as humans 
have natural nghts has any basis in Aristotle The answer would seem 
to be that when, 1f, and as we recognize others as having what Ars- 
totle regarded as the distinctively human capacity to act reasonably, 
Anstotle's logic dictates that we acknowledge the rightness of their 
being allowed to exercise that capacity Humans have a nght to be 
human 46 

University of Connecticut 





44“Meditation on the Common Concept of Justice” in Gottfried W Leib- 
niz, Political Writings, 2nd ed, ed Patrick Riley (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 63, see “On Natural Law,” ibid , 78 

45 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, The Subjection of Women, and Chapters 
on Socialism, ed Stefan Collin (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1989), 14 

46The principle here 1s that potentialities merit actualization To defend 
(and qualify) this principle and to develop from it a theory of human nghts 
would require as much attention to Anistotle’s Metaphysics and De anvma as 
to his ethical and political works Amnstotle’s own belief that many individu- 
als by nature lack the capacity for rational self-direction led him to dehuman- 
ize them functionally, to distinguish the slave as such, the animate tool, from 
the slave as a human being, see Necomachean Ethics 8 11 1161b1-8 
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Fre MILLER’S Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle’s Pohtics! 1s 
a heroic attempt to make the concept of rights central to Anstotle’s 
political philosophy The argument, although intriguimg and richly re- 
warding, seems to me not to work There 1s an inherent improbability 
m Miller's thesis, given what we know of the Athens in which the trea- 
tise was composed (section I below) Citizenship as Anstotle con- 
ceives it 1s a matter not primarily of possessing certain rights, but of 
“sharing in the constitution" (section IT) Section III concedes that Ar- 
istotle’s citizens have something hike what we would call nghts qua 
citizens, but rejects Miller's attempt to find m uses of to dikaron/ta 
dikava (“what is Just") an Anstotelian vocabulary for political nights 
Section IV proposes that ıt ıs the notion of desert or merit (axa) 
which does the substantive foundational and explanatory work in Ar- 
istotle’s theory of political Justice which Miller would ascribe to 
rights. A bnef conclusion (section V) sets the inquiry in the context 
of some wider issues of interpretation 

I should say a preliminary word about the method I am adopting 
in this article, mainly to point out that there 1s nothing whatever re- 
markable about it. I take myself to be approaching the Politics m ac- 
cordance with the interpretative canons standard in mainstream his- 
torical and Anstotelian scholarship. Compare the study of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics. Everyone would grant that before we start considering 
whether hule or indeed any other Aristotelian concept anticipates or 
maps onto some modern notion of matter in any interesting or impor- 
tant way, 1t 1s umperative to acquire a full understanding of the way the 
idea functions within the whole matrix of concepts, analyses, and the- 
ses which make up Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics I am simply 
pursuing the same method with respect to that matrix of concepts m 
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Aristotle’s pohtical philosophy within which Miller hopes to locate an 
anticipation of the idea of nghts My references to the work of John 
Pocock im section V have suggested to some readers that I am espous- 
ing a form of historical or cultural or Kuhnian relativism which rules 
Miller's project out of court ab mto The only form of relativism to 
which I think this essay commits me 1s the methodological relativism 
Qf that 1s what ıt ıs) that I have Just described 


I 


Athens Historians of the institutions of classical democratic Ath- 
ens have no qualms m introducing the topic of citizen nghts mto their 
accounts Thus Douglas MacDowell begins Part 2 of The Law 4n 
Classical Athens with a chapter on personal status whose opening 
words are these 


The nghts of anyone in Athens, including his nght to prosecute at law, 
depended on his status, on whether he was a citizen (polites or astos) or 
an alien (xenos) or a slave (doulos or osketes) ? 


Similarly, Mogens Herman Hansen has a section of the chapter ın his 
The Athenran Democracy on “the people of Athens" entitled "The Cit- 
izens, their Rights and Duties” Referring for support to Anstotle’s 
Politics 3 1 he states 


The principal privilege of an Athenian citizen was his political rights, in 
fact they were more than Just a ^privilege" they constituted the essence 
of citizenship ? 


This makes citizenship m ancient Athens sound not all that unlike citi- 
zenship ın a modern western state 

Thungs begin to look a bit different once we start listening to the 
social and cultural historians Consider for example the following re- 
marks of Sir Kenneth Dover in Greek Popular Morality, recently ad- 
Judged the most important and onginal of all his books by Sir Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones Whereas we “have become accustomed for a very long 
time to regard the law and the state as mechanisms for the protection 





“Douglas M MacDowell, The Law n Classical Athens (London 
Thames and Hudson, 1978), 67 

3Mogens Herman Hansen, The Athenran Democracy n the Age of 
Demostheses (Oxford Blackwell, 1991), 97 
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of individual freedoms,” “the Greek,” says Dover, “did not regard him- 
self as having more nights at any given time than the laws of the city 
into which he was born gave him at that time, these rights could be re- 
duced, for the community was sovereign, and no rights were malien- 
able "4 These last few words will of course put the reader in mind of 
the American Declaration of Independence 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness That to 
secure these nghts, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their Just powers from the consent of the governed That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, 1t 1s the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laymg its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form. as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness 


Virtually none of this would have seemed self-evident to an ancient 
Athenian He had within his moral and political vocabulary no expres- 
sion for the general notion of anght He could describe a person as 
epitumros or atvmos (subject to atıma), that ıs, m possession or de- 
prived of his tmar, “honors” or “privileges” or “prerogatives,” but 
while that comes to the same thing as “nghts” in some contexts, the 
semantic range of tımar 1s quite different Dokavon and its cognates 
can sometimes be translated “(a) mght,” but the decision to choose 
this rather than some other English equivalent 1s never (I would 
guess) inevitable The broader and more fundamental sense “just’ 1s 
always in the offing there 1s no hardening of the vocabulary of what 
continental legal historians call objecte right into a separate subec- 
twe right usage, as occurs with Latin vus Nor would any Athenian 
have supposed it obvious that human beings had equal nights simply in 
as much as they were human commonly encountered views about 
slaves and women show that this was regarded as anything but obvi- 
ous Not believing in a set of fundamental human rights, he would 
likewise not have conceived that the legitimacy of a government 
might turn on its willingness and ability to secure them ? As Dover in- 
dicates, whatever rights a Greek possessed flowed from his status in 





^K J Dover, Greek Popular Morality vn the Tvme of Plato and Aristotle 
(Oxford Blackwell, 1974), 157 

5Whether Greek theonsts commanded a notion of legitimacy might be 
debated The idea that some constitutions are correct, some not, does not re- 
quire the notion, nor does the 1dea that no regime counts as a politera, that 1s, 
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the pohtical and social order, and since that order might change and 
frequently did change, those nights were always potentially subject to 
contestation and negation 

It seems a plausible historical conjecture that crystallization of a 
robust concept of rights 1s likely to be mutually dependent upon de- 
velopment of a system of laws which 1s explicitly articulated, deeply 
embedded 1n society, and the outcome of specifically political and 
constitutional conflict Here ıt is worth bearing m mind the old saying 
that there was no such thing as Greek law the point of the remark be- 
ing that (1) there was only Athenian law and Spartan law, not Panhel- 
lenic law, and—more importantly for our present concerns—,(2) the 
Greeks not only failed to produce the systematic collections of legal 
texts which Roman Jurisprudence ultimately generated, but failed also 
to define the coherent sets of rules required to constitute a law, for ex- 
ample, a law of theft or sale, or to evolve the class of professional Ju- 
rists whose existence 1s probably a precondition of the formulating of 
such rules Of course, the suggestion that the Greeks had no law 1s re- 
ally Just a theatrical way of drawing attention to the way their ap- 
proach to legal questions differed from that charactenstic of Roman 
law and indeed of modern legal systems That difference has recently 
been spelled out in the following terms 


Sir Henry Mame observed in a famous phrase that in the early stages 
of legal development “substantive law [1s] secreted in the interstices of 
procedure " To the modern mind, this may seem surprising we would 
tend to assume that substantive law (“what are my nghts and my du- 
ties”) has a logical prionty over procedural law (“how do I go about de- 
fending my nghts?"), after all, you need to know what your nghts are be- 
fore deciding whether to go to court to protect them This, however, has 
not always beenso In Athens, so far as we can tell, procedural law held 
both a chronological and a logical priority the reason for example why 
the Athenians had no proper concept of a distinction between owner- 





as a regime characterized by political rule, unless it 1s ruled by laws, see Anis- 
totle, Politics 4 4 1292a32 We come closer—but not close enough—with the 
suggestion that one criterion of a correct constitution might be consent, see 
Plato, Statesman 291e-292a For a real conception of legitimacy to emerge, 
we need the ideas of (1) popular sovereignty and (2) government as some- 
thing not necessarily undertaken by the people themselves Otherwise, there 
1s no body with rights relative to which the ruling power has to Justify its le- 
gittmacy I argue elsewhere that we first find such a conception m ancient 
political theory ın Cicero's De Republica see Malcolm Schofield, “Cicero’s 
Definition of Res Publica,” m Cicero the Philosopher, ed J G F Powell (Ox- 
ford Clarendon Press, 1995), 63-83 
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shup and possession 1s that they had no procedure whereby absolute 
ownership could be asserted, instead, they had only a senes of proce- 
dures whereby you could assert a better nght than a particular opro- 
nent Procedures came first, and a substantive right could only exist 
where there was a procedure available to create that nght 6 


The Athenian law of hubris, outrage or wanton violence, supplies a 
notorious illustration of the pomt In the fourth century its initial 
clause ran as follows 


If anyone commits hubris against another, whether child or woman or 
man, whether free or slave, or 1f he does anything contrary to nomos 
(law) against any of these, let anyone who wishes, of those Athemans 
who are entitled (hows exeston, to whom It 1s possible), bring an mdict- 
ment before the Judges ” 


What the law prescribes 1s a certam procedure It does not specify 
what are the substantive nights whose infringement would justify miti- 
ation of the procedure. Indeed it 1s entirely vague about what hubris 
1s, as though you do not need to say since everyone knows a case 
when they see one with the consequence that modern scholarship has 
been rather uncertain about what broad categories of conduct the law 
has m view and under what descriptions It 1s hard to avoid the ccn- 
clusion that what counted as hubris “was elastic, depending on the 
presentation of a particular case and the receptivity of a particular 
jury,”8 which would make its decision primarily on the basis of wrat 
the jurors considered “the best” for the city 

In classical Athens, then, citizens had rights However, these 
were not unalienable nights to hfe and liberty, let alone happiness Tn- 
deed they were derivative and precarious, 1nasmuch as their character 
and scope would alter radically if the democracy gave place to an cl- 
garchy or tyranny They were not defined as articles of an explicit 
system of well-entrenched substantive law—nothing remotely like a 
“bill of rights.” Nor ıs there any one general expression m Greek 
which, within a specific range of contexts, 1s mvanably and unavoidably 





6By S C Todd and P C Millett, “Law, Society and Athens,” in Nom»s 
Essays ^n Athenian Law, Politics and Socvety, ed P A Cartledge, P C Mil- 
lett, and S C Todd (Cambridge Cambndge University Press, 1990), 5 See 
also the more extensive discussion by S C Todd, The Shape of Athenian 
Law (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1993) 

"Demosthenes, Orations 2147 (author's translation) All translations 
are the author's unless otherwise indicated 

$So C Carey, "Legal Space in Classical Athens,” Greece and Rome 41 
(1994) 179 
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to be translated “(a) night" I have not of course attempted any posi- 
tive characterization of the political anthropology of Athens or of the 
domunant language or languages of Athenian political discourse 
However, it must be prima facie doubtful how helpful ıt would be to 
interpret the Athenian political system ın terms principally of nghts 


II 


Sharing vn the Constitution The Anstotehan Constitution of 
Athens says 


The present form of the constitution 1s as follows Those who share in 
the constitution are persons who have citizen parentage on both sides, and 
they are registered on the roles of their demes at the age of eighteen 9 


Whether or not Aristotle himself wrote the work from which these 
words are taken, the phrase “shang in the constitution" 1s frequently 
used by him in the Polvtics as a general formulation of what 1s 1n- 
volved m being a citizen. To be a citizen at Athens was to have a share 
of the democratic cake—or as we mught put ıt, to enjoy the possibility 
of exercising democratic nights 

The colloqualism “share of the democratic cake" probably gives 
a better feel of what ıs meant by "sharing m the constitution" than 
rights talk, for 1t 1s clearly not a precise formula and indeed leaves 
quite open the specific terms that might be used to spell out Just what 
it 1S a citizen has a share of 1f he shares ın the constitution Aristotle 
employs two other expressions which articulate the idea One 1s 
“sharing m rule (arche)” or “ruling positions (archaa)," or sometimes 
“being im control of (kurv) rule" or “ruling positions "!? The other 1s 
“sharing in honors (tvma2),"!! clearly treated as equivalent to "ruling 
positions "? Thus at the end of Polatics 3 5 we are told that it should 
now be clear that 1t 1s the person who shares in “the honors," that 1s, 
the positions of honor, we most especially call a citizen 13 

Through Politics 4 4-6 Aristotle rmgs the changes on these expres- 
sions as 1f they may be treated as more or less equivalent—although, 





Constitution of Athens 42 1 

1 Politics 4 4 1290a30-7, b17-20, 1292a2-~3 
Politics 4 4 1290240 

Cf LSJsv I3 

18 Politics 3 5 1278135-8 
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as we shall see, he sometimes finds 1t necessary to draw some distinc- 
tions between the verbs he has ın play Thus the first sentence of Pol- 
tacs 4 4 says that we should not count something an oligarchy when 
and only when a few have control of the constitution ! nobody would 
recognize as a democracy a regime where a majority of rich people de- 
med to a poor but free minority a share of rule 15 Conversely, if a few 
poor people dominated a prosperous majority, no one would call ıt an 
oligarchy since there would be no share m the honors for the rich 16 
The key differences between oligarchy and democracy, and be- 
tween different forms of oligarchy and democracy, are worked out by 
considering Just which classes in the polis share in or control what 
Here we should distinguish between three modes of analysis Anstode 
m practice employs in making his differentiations, which I shall call 
ideological, constitutional, and realistic The point 1s best illustrated 
with reference to various things he says about democracy “It 1s a de- 
mocracy," Politics 4 4 concludes, “when the free and needy, being m a 
majority, are in control of rule, and an oligarchy when the rich and 
more well-born, being few, are in control ”!’ This 1s a realistic analysis 
i terms of which a party holds power, and the locution kurot tes 
arches, “m control of rule,” 1s the appropriate formula By contrast 
the constitutional approach ıs what ıs adopted later m Politics 44 
when different sorts of democracy are distinguished, as for example 


Another kind of democracy 1s where all the citizens who are not hable to 
scrutiny share [namely, in the constitution], and the law rules Another 
kind of democracy is where there 1s a share for everyone (provided only 
that he 1s a citizen) ın the ruling positions, and the law rules Another 
land of democracy 1s where all the other features are the same [namely, 
as ın the previous land], but the majority 1s m control, not the law 18 


Here the accent of the analysis is upon unwersal participation m the 
constitution, not as before on factional control The three lands 
clearly represent a progression m the first there 1s participation only 
by citizens of a certain category, presumably of well-established fami- 
hes, ın the second participation 1s open to all, in the third there 1s gov- 
ernment principally by decrees of the assembly Aristotle singles out 





M4See Politics 4 4 1290a32-3 
15See Politics 4 4 1290a33-37 
16See Politics 4 4 1290a37-40 
17Polatecs 4 4 1290b17—20 

18 Politics 4 4 1292a1-6 
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this last kind as a regime where a faction (albeit constituted by the 
majority of the citizens) 1s in control—combinng realistic with const- 
tutional diagnosis, and leaving it unclear whether the first two forms 
are not, strictly speaking, forms of democracy at all (perhaps as law- 
governed constitutions they serve the common good, not the interests ` 
of a particular class) Finally, ideological analysis? ıs what yields the 
first of all the kinds of democracy identified m Politics 4 42° It is mis- 
leading of Aristotle to put it in the same lst as the three sorts of de- 
mocracy we have just considered, since it 1s really not a different con- 
stitutional form, but the same general kind of constitutional form 
looked at from the point of view of 1ts dominant values, or of what 
elsewhere in the Polatics 1s called its “hypothesis " Despite this confu- 
sion, the 1deological premise of democracy is itself spelled out lucidly 
enough 

If freedom and equality exist most m democracy, as some people be- 


heve, that will most be the case when everyone has the greatest partici- 
pation in the constitution on the same basis 2! 


The classic exposition of the ideological hypothesis of democracy 
makes control by the needy majority (that 1s, the hallmark of democ- 
racy as assessed by realistic analysis) the inevitable consequence of 
egalitarianism ? For if all have an equal share ın rule, that puts the 
majority 1n control, so that “in democracies 1t follows that the needy 
have more control than the prosperous ”23 

This account of the general story Aristotle tells of what 1t 1s to 
“share m the constitution,” whether 1t be democratic or oligarchic, has 
stuck pretty close to his own formulations Yet 1t has not introduced 
talk of rights at any pomt Central to Aristotle's thinking are the no- 
tions of participation, control, rule, honor, and honors— not that of a 
nght Itis now time, however, to consider one further locution which 
figures prominently in his discussions of citizenship and constitutions 
This 1s the verb exeston, literally “it 1s possible," and the associated 
noun exousia, "power" Translators sometimes prefer “(a) right" to 





I am using “ideological analysis" m a broad sense I am concerned with 
the identification of “a set of closely related beliefs or ideas, or even attı- 
tudes, characteristic of a group or community,” to use the formulation of 
John Plamenatz in his Ideology (London Macmillan, 1970), 15 

20See Politics 4 4 1291b30-9 

21 Politics 4 4 1291b34-7 

22See Polrtics 6 2 

23 Polatics 6 2 1317b8-9 
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the more literal “possible/power”, and Fred Miller has argued that use 
of exest and exousaa enables Aristotle to express the Hohfeldian con- 
cept of a liberty right or privilege 74 

One context in which the locution 1s frequently employed 1s dis- 
cussion of forms of constitution, whether oligarchic or democratic, 
where participation 1s restricted to persons who satisfy a certain qual- 
ification, for example, a particular property assessment Aristotle 
typically writes sentences like the following “Positions of rule turn on 
assessments such that the needy do not share [m the constitution], al- 
though they are in a majority, but 1t 1s possible for the person who has 
acquired [namely, sufficient property to pass the assessment] to share 
mn the constitution ” Given that such possibilities or powers are pro- 
vided for by “the constitution,” they can indeed be interpreted as con- 
stitutional nghts by those accustomed to thinking ın such terms No- 
tice two things, however First, the vocabulary used in statements like 
the one Just quoted does not tie the idea of such a power under the 
constitution to any notion of Justice, as 1s the usual pattern where 
there ıs a robust concept of rights ın the culture (for example, “1us,” 
"droit," “Recht,” and "nght" itself) The verb exest? in particular 1s 
standard in legal Athenian formulations of what 1t 1s open or not open 
for persons to do, and ıs therefore often translated “it 1s permitted" 
this 1s possibility sanctioned by law, but there 1s no appeal to the 
moral idea of justice ın the offing Insofar as exousra has any norma- 
tive force ıt conveys the implication of authorized power, but not 
more specifically the endorsement furnished by the language of jus- 
tice Second, if we call such powers constitutional nghts we must not 
forget that to Aristotle’s way of thinking they are no part of the sub- 
stance of sharing in the constitution, but simply what qualifies a per- 
son to have a substantive share of the cake 1n the first place Indeed 
in Politics 4 6 he draws the distinction between the power of sharing 
m the constitution and having the leisure for actually sharing m 1t:2? 
the possibility—the right, 1f you will—is a poor thing m comparison 
with the reality Or the power ıs a (mere) share ın the constitution, 
whereas those with the resources to do so “participate” (Kkownonewa) 





24See Miller, NJR, 101-4, chap 5 

?5See, for example, Politics 4 4 1291b40-1, 4 5 1292a41, 4 6 1292b29-41 
26 Politics 4 5 1292a39-41 

27See Politics 4 6 1292b34-41 
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m 1t and engage m political activity 8 This is all rather different from 
modern talk about nghts For us it 1s precisely the exercise of the 
right of, for example, free speech or freedom of worship and assembly 
as exercise of such a right which 1s constitutional activity Constitu- 
tional activity for Aristotle ıs nothing but sharing m ruling positions and 
honors—reference to exercise of rights or powers in describing their 
constitutional character would be quite gratuitous For us nghts are 
the focus of our thinking about what the state, via government con- 
ceived as external to us, 1s required to secure ?? for Aristotle they are 
merely preconditions or potentialities for the substance of our own 
participation in political activity 

These contrasts may help to illuminate another use by Anstotle 
of the exousra locution In a famous passage at the end of Politics 3 1, 
Aristotle characterizes the citizen as “one who has the power of par- 
tcipating ın rule, both ın deliberation and as Judge "? But ıs this for- 
mulation conceived of strictly as a definition, as Miller supposes??! 
Aristotle’s official definition 1s given earlier m the chapter “A citizen 
1s best defined without qualification not by any of the other distinc- 
tions [namely, Just mentioned], but by sharing m judicial decision and 
rule "? This account once agam focuses on the substance of political 
participation, not the potentiality for ıt Over the next page or so of 
the chapter Aristotle goes on to debate the applicability of this con- 
ception of citizenship to constitutions other than democracy, where 1t 
most obviously gets a purchase. He indicates that it needs qualifica- 
tion for the situation in, for example, oligarchic regimes However the 
qualification required seems to be envisaged as an alteration not in the 
actual wording of the definition, as on Miller's reading, but in its mter- 
pretation or “determination” (dvorismos) 9. In the best case we inter- 





?3See Politics 4 6 1293a 1-6 

?? Classical antiquity has no concept of the state see my argument in 
Schofield, “Definition,” 66-69, which relies on the account of the origins and 
preconditions of the concept of state given by Quentin Skmner in his, "The 
State," n Political Innovation and Conceptual Change, ed Terence Ball, 
James Farr, and Russell L Hanson (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1989), 90—131 

30 Politics 3 1 1275b18-19 

“Miler, NJR, 144-7 I am grateful to Fred Miller for discussing with me 
the structure of the argument of Polstacs 3 1 

9? Politics 3 1 1275a32-3 

33 Anstotle twice introduces the expression diorismos ın the course of 
the argument of the chapter first at Politics 1275231, in regard to the inter- 
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pret “sharing m Judicial decision and rule” in terms of uncircum- 
scribed rule, namely, the “rule” of the member of a popular court and 
of the assembly 4 However, under an oligarchy the formula has to be 
understood as applying only to those persons “determinate with re- 
spect to rule,” that 1s, holding specific offices, since m that kind of re- 
gime it 15 only they who are assemblymen and Jurors 36 

In other words, the category of citizenship 1s much more re- 
stricted than 1n a democracy, even though the formal definition re- 
mams the same those freeborn natives excluded from assembly or 
court membership may be called citizens 1n an ohgarchy, but they are 
not really so 3 

Thus when at the end of the chapter Aristotle sums up his view of 
citizenship, we should not expect him to be varying the original defini- 
tion itself Of course, he does now speak in terms of exousia, 
“power,” as the definition did not I think he 1s merely looking at the 
notion of citizen from a slightly different angle The official definition 
says what a citizenis The new statement says what qualafies some- 
one to be a citizen—namely, that he should have the power under the 
constitution to exercise the arche which as a citizen a person wrll— 
according to the earlier definition bemg recapitulated—be actually ex- 
ercising This is evidently a fine distinction Later in book 3 Anistotle 
1s happy to use the definitional formula and the exousaa formulation 
in successive sentences as though ıt made no difference for the pur- 
pose ın hand which version one chooses 37 At the end of the day, how- 
ever, the onginal definition should be regarded as his considered view 
of what a citizen 1s, as expressing the actuality, whereas the exousza 





pretation most emphatically relevant to democracies (1275b5-6), second at 
1275513, to take account of the sorts of constitutional arrangements found at, 
for example, Sparta and Carthage Some of the currently available English 
translations simply take dzorismos to be equivalent to horismos, “definition ” 
Others are mconsistent m their renderings of the two occurrences of the 
word “distinction,” or “analysis” 1s often chosen at 1275a31, but then at 
1275b13 ıt will be translated “definition,” with the clear implication that the 
ongmal definition of 1275a22-3 ıs being referred to However, what Aristotle 
1s expressly “correcting” there in the light of his observations about Sparta 
and Carthage ıs the analysis of the definition of citizenship subsequently 
worked out 1n terms of uncircumscribed rule cf 1275b13-15 with 1275a26-32 

34Polatecs 3 1 1275a32-3 

35 Politics 3 1 1275b13-17 

36Cf Politics 3 1 1275a34 legomenous 

387See Politics 3 5 1277b34-6 
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account gives only the potentiality If we call such a power a nght, we 
must appreciate that Aristotle’s focus 1s not on the nght as a nght, but 
as a potentiality for actual participation. It 1s worth recalling once 
more his conclusion at the end of the whole section on citizenship: the 
person who shares in the positions of honor 1s most especially called a 
citizen—and the person who does not 1s like a metic, that 1s, a resident 
alien ?? Honor 1s something people want to have m its actuality. 

For Miller's proposal that exous 1s a liberty night, Aristotle’s use 
of the word in his account of democracy 1s m a way more promising. 
He says that one sign or criterion of the freedom which democracy 
makes its hypothesis or governing value 1s that individuals live as they 
please ? Although this 1s represented as a clam extreme democracies 
would themselves make in their favor,*? 1t seems in fact to derive from 
Plato’s hostile presentation of the democratic man as hopelessly self- 
indulgent, ın book 8 of the Republic #4 Anstotle makes ıt clear that he, 
too, thinks this feature of life in a democracy 1s morally corrupting 42 
Plato had described it as “the power (exousza) to do what one wants," 
and this formulation is echoed by Aristotle in Polatics 6 4, where he 
states that “the power of acting ın whatever way one wishes cannot 
guard against the element of badness m each human being "? Now if 
possession of such a power were indeed envisaged by democrats as 
the main point of having a democratic constitution, they would cer- 
tainly be on the road towards the idea that government exists in order 
to secure the substantive liberty rights of the individual Sharing ina 
democratic constitution would consist—inter alia, but above all—in 
having and exercising the right to act as one pleases But for the rea- 
son I have indicated, the suggestion that democracies or extreme de- 
mocracies are characterized by freedom so interpreted 1s probably to 
be reckoned as a thoroughly moralized attempt at sociological obser- 
vation, m which case there 1s little justification for turning a comment 
about the powers people enjoy under a democracy into a remark 
about their constitutional nghts 





38See Politics 3 5 1278a35-8 

99 See Politics 6 2 1317b1-13, cf 59 1319a31-6 
See Polatecs 5 9 1310a25-30 

41See Republic 8 557b 

42See Politics 5 9 1310234, 6 4 1318b39-1319a1 
43 Politics 6 4 1318b39—1319a1 
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The Language of Rights. “A central and pressing question of po- 
litical philosophy,” Fred Muller reminds his readers, "1s how to assess 
competing appeals to distributive Justice "4 Anstotle would certainly 
have subscribed to that proposition, and he presents a discussion of 
political Justice, interpreted in distributive terms, in a key section of 
book 3 of the Politics Miller characterizes that discussion as focus- 
mg on “a dispute among different theories of justice oligarchic Jus- 
tice, democratic Justice, and anstocratic justice " He then makes thus 
assertion: “At issue are rights within the political community "46 

I do not want to deny that ın a sense 1t 1s true that Aristotle’s 
treatment of political Justice concerns "rights within the political com- 
munity ” Certainly, 1f one approaches the Politics with one’s mind at- 
tuned to conceptions of justice couched m the language of nghts, then 
it becomes attractive not only to translate certain uses by Aristotle of 
the expression ta dikara (“what 1s just") as "rights," but also to mter- 
pret the different theories of Justice Miller refers to as offering com- 
peting bases for the ascription of political rights to citizens—wezlth 
the basis favored by the nich, with consequent restriction of political 
rights to a minority, whereas freedom (that 1s, the status of a free per- 
son) 1s the much broader platform demanded by the poor The attrac- 
tion of the rights interpretation 1s that, while the various conceptions 
of justice Aristotle considers are undoubtedly 1n the first instance no- 
tions of what 1s a fair distribution of, for instance, honors/ruling posi- 
tions ın the polıs, there may then be the question of what, under a 
given concepüon, a fair distribution implies for citizens as individuals, 
that 1s, what Justice consists in for them—and the beauty of the ex- 
pression “(a) right" 15 that 1t encapsulates within one word that idea of 
justice for the vndavidual In fact the theories of justice as fairness 
Aristotle discusses in Polatacs 3 9-13 entaal answers to the question of 
what justice amounts to for the citizen, and question and answer alike 
can conveniently be expressed in terms of the language of citizen 
nghts This does not yet recognize any fundamental explanatory or 
argumentative role for the concept of a right that 1s performed by ihe 





^Miller, NJR, 123 
45See chapters 9-13 
46Mıller, NJR, 124 
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notion of Justice as fairness However, it does allow that Aristotle’s 
theory can be so described as to allow a useful derivative function for 
talk of citizen nghts To put 1t another way, from an account of objec- 
tive right one can simply derwe a corresponding account of subjec- 
tvve right * This 1s the sense m which Miller's thesis that the compet- 
ing views about political Justice examined m Politics 3 9-13 concern 
nghts must be true 

This 1s, of course, not at all the same thing as to allow that Ansto- 
tle himself possessed a crisply demarcated vocabulary of nghts The 
situation here is similar to the case of the Athenian democracy we 
considered in the first section of this paper The constitutional posi- 
tion of Athenian citizens can uncontroversially be expressed 1n terms 
of nghts, even if there may have been no stable or consistent equiva- 
lent vocabulary available to the Athenians themselves This 1s pre- 
sumably because, although ın Latin and the various European vernac- 
ulars the language of political rights had to grow and establish itself 
over time and in response to complex political and cultural develop- 
ments, for example, the rise of the modern nation state, once estab- 
lished that language becomes virtually indispensable for discussing 
the place of the individual within the political scheme m all societies 
atalltümes As Miller brings out nicely, that need not involve those us- 
ing rights language for such purposes ın the anachronistic move of at- 
tributing to premodern societies the 1dea, for example, of the rights of 
man as conceived m Enlightenment theory “8 The seductiveness of 
nghts talk 1s due to something very simple and something not very 
theory-laden It 1s its power of enabling us to talk compendiously 
about Justice for the mdividual, my justice or your Justice. “Rights” 
readily takes a possessive genitive or a possessive adjective—"the 
rights of women,” “my nghts"—as "justice" does not 4 hence, I sug- 





^TFor the use of this contrast ın the various writings of Michel Villey, see 
his "L'Idée du droit subjectif et les systèmes juridiques romans,” Revue His- 
torique du Drort ser 4, 24-5 (1946) 201-27, see also Miller, NJR, 92 and 112— 
13 Iam taking objectwe right to be the objectively correct assignment of 
things to persons in accordance with distributive Justice, subjective right to 
be simply the rights belonging to the individual I agree with Miller and other 
critics of Villey m finding the employment of the term “subjective” in this con- 
text misleading and confusmg—for “subjective” rights so understood are no 
less objective than “objective” nghts 

48See Miller, NJR, 87-91, 111-17 

“Alasdair Macintyre's title Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (Lon- 
don Duckworth, 1988) was of course challengmg what he would regard as 
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gest, much of its phenomenal success as a tool of political description 
and analysis In a footnote Miller rightly observes that the common 
Greek idea, exploited by Plato in the Republic and by much subse- 
quent Greek philosophy, that justice 1s “having one's own,” 1s echoed 
m the Digest in the formula wustitiam suam curque tribuere (“allo- 
cating each person his own Justice") 9 What is significant 1s that Latin 
does construe vus and vustetra with possessives,®! whereas although 
Greek could have sufficed (for example, to emon dikaron, “my Jus- 
tice") such formulations are rare, and are not to be found ın the pages 
Plato and Aristotle devote to the discussion of justice This 1s what 
makes 1t more reasonable to find a potential vocabulary for political 
nghts among the Romans from the late Republic on than in Plato or 
Anistotle 5? 

Miller argues that to dikaron and ta dikara (“what 1s just") are of- 
ten used in Greek (including Aristotle’s Greek) to assert that someone 
has a “just claim to something, and that other citizens, jurors and offi- 
cials are expected to respond to this claim m regular legal and politi- 
cal proceedings "4 It ıs unfortunate that many of the examples ne 
cites are not at all decisive as evidence for this thesis so far as 1t con- 
cerns Ar2stotelhan usage ® For instance, m Politics 3 1 Aristotle says 
that nobody 1s a citizen Just because he lives in a certain place, nor are 
“those who share in ta dikara to the extent of bemg subject to law- 
suits or going to law” 96 Ta dikara here might be rendered as “legal 
nghts" or “civic nghts” or “nghts to claim” something (Muller cites 
translations which take it this way), but one might instead say “the 


the philosophical complacency of our preconceptions about justice, which 
this linguistic phenomenon may encourage 

50Miller, NJR, 97 n 27 

51See, for example, Cicero, De Republica 1 48, where democratic 1deol- 
ogy interprets political liberty as the idea of the populus being 1n a position to 
maintain its rights vus suum tenere I discuss the passage m Schofield, "Def- 
imition,” 75-7 

LSJ sv dakavos B I 2 cite an example of to emon dikaron meaning “my 
own right” However, in the passage in question (Euripides, Iphigenera at 
Aulzs, 801-18) Achilles means “my Just grounds for demanding action by Ag- 
amemnon” (as opposed to others he might legitimately have), or more com- 
pendiously, “my just claim ” He neither has nor thinks he has any rights m 
the matter 

53See Schofield, “Definition,” 75-7 

54Miller, NJR, 112 

557 here take up the discussion in Miller, NJR, 97-101 

56 Politics 3 1 1275a7—-10 
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[legal] system of Justice”—which would better capture the apparent 
generality of the Greek Again, ın a well-known passage of Politics 3 9 
Aristotle criticizes Lycophron’s thesis that law 1s nothing but a con- 
tract, and a “guarantor of ta dikara for/towards one another "5" Here 
too Miller follows translators who opt for “rights” or “Just clams,” but 
“Justice” (the Penguin translation) or “fair dealings” seems more 
hkely, particularly given that 1t was a common Greek view (for exam- 
ple, m the sophists and Epicurus) that Justice 1s a contract for mutual 
advantage Miller makes much of the expression kata to dikan, 
which Aristotle uses on a number of occasions Thus on an oligarchic 
view 1t ought to follow (argues Politics 3 13) that if there 1s one per- 
son who Is outstandingly wealthy, he should exercise a rule over all 
the others “based on the same Just-claim right ”58 But why not (as 
with Saunders in the Penguin) “by the same [that 15, ohgarchic] princi- 
ple of Justice"? 

I shall comment later on one further passage cited by Miller as ev- 
idence of to dikaon/ta dikara meaning “rights” or “claims” For the 
present ıt 1s worth reflecting on the general character of the argument 
to which he attempts to harness the passages we have looked at 
Miller's mam tactic 15 simply to offer a translation of the words m line 
with his interpretation, and to appeal to the precedent of selected pre- 
vious translations The appeal to predecessors 1s scarcely compelling 
It may show only that scholars have often been prone to read Aristotle 
1n the light of political concepts current in their own day The fact 1s 
that to dikaron/ta dikara 1s the most general expression available to 
Anstotle to talk about Justice in general as a property of social or po- 
litical institutions or arrangements The expression itself gives no 1n- 
khng of any more specific meaning ® Any such indication would 
therefore have to be drawn from particular contexts of its use The 
context, however, would need to be appropniately precise and deter- 
minate for it to attest a restriction on the ordinary scope of to da- 
kaaon/ta, dikara, and in the passages from Politics 3 discussed in the 
previous paragraph such determmacy 1s absent Certainly the burden 





57 Politics 3 9 1280b8—12. 

58 Politics 3 13 1283b16-18 

59There 1s an exception to this general truth When dikaos 1s used of a 
person with the verb “to be" followed by an infinitive construction (LSJ s v 
C) the most natural translation ıs often “Ihe have/has a nght to ”, as, for 
example, at Politics 63 1318a24 “he alone has the nght to rule (dekaaos 
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of proof lies a lot more heavily on Miller than he appears to recognize 
he needs to show that reading Anstotle hus way 1s not merely possible 
but more or less mandatory Yet our argument so far points to the ver- 
dict possible, but not probable 9? 

Even if to dkason/ta, dikara in the relevant passages does not 
mean “rights,” there might still be reasons of broad context to surmise 
that Aristotle 1s thanking of what we call “rights” when he uses these 
expressions Here a simple and famihar point of logic should be 
borne in mind. If X believes p, and 1f p implies q, it does not follaw 
that X beheves q By the same token, 1f Aristotle conceives of the 
competing notions of political Justice he discusses as conflicting 1deas 
of fairness ın distribution of honors and so forth, and 1f these notions 
imply conflicting ideas of political rights, ıt does not follow that Ans- 
totle himself conceives of the issue as one concerning political nghts 
To work out whether he does or not requires us to identify the domi- 
nant modes of talk he employs when formulating what disputes about 
Justice consistin That will require us to attend to the key passages in 
which Anstotle presents the topic, and to interpret other texts m tne 
light of them I take it that this interpretative methodology would >e 
widely regarded as a sound way of proceeding it moves from the cen- 
tral and secure to the less central and more doubtful However, un- 
less I have misread hum, 1t 1s not the approach Miller has followed He 
starts with some passages where £o dakaaon/ta, dikara could be ren- 
dered by “rights,” selected as the best passages for a rights interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s theory of Justice, and he then supposes that because 
those texts are about nights (which of course I have disputed), Aristo- 
tle's core 1dea of distributive Justice and the key formulations of 1t are 


archein)”, quoted by Miller, NJR, 191 Here, interestingly, there 1s a clear 
syntactic attachment of dikazos to a personal subject (noun or pronoun) 
which 1s ın a way analogous to the construction of vus, “right”, etc , with pos- 
sessives [tis perhaps significant that Miller makes so little of this usage ın 
his argument, since 1t 1s much the best linguistic evidence available to hm 
No doubt this 1s a prudent tactic on his part there are not many examples of 
dakaaos with this construction ın the Politics, and certainly not ın key theo- 
retical passages ‘ 

60 There are some excellent remarks on the way to handle disputes about 
the ongin of the concept of nghts m general that turn on questions of lan- 
guage ın Richard Dagger, “Rights,” m Political Innovation and Conceptual 
Change, ed Terence Ball, James Farr, and Russell L Hanson (Cambndze 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), 294-8 
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to be understood as concerned primarily with rights ®& This puts the 
cart before the horse In what follows, consideration of Anstotle's 
main formulations will suggest that ıt 1s the notion of axa, “merit” or 
“desert,” which plays the sort of role in his own conceptualisation of 
political justice that Miller accords to “(a) right ” 


IV 


Desert, Honor and Gain Politics 3 12 refers the reader to the 
Ethics for the appropriate distinctions to be made when handling the 
notion of equality in political philosophy © Two texts in Necoma- 
chean Ethics book 5 make a good place to start our discussion of the 
shape of Anstotle’s theory of political yustice 

The first comes from his treatment of the different sorts of justice 
(dikarosune) conceived as a virtue or excellence of character Having 
distinguished between universal and particular Justice, he differenti 
ates between the application of particular Justice m distributions and 
its "corrective" function 


Of particular justice and of what 1s just (to dakazon) in the correspond- 
ing sense, one kind is that which 1s manifested ın distributions of honor 
or money or the other things that fall to be divided among those who 
have a share in the constitution (for m these it 1s possible for one person 
to have a share either unequal or equal to that of another), and one kind 
1s that which plays a rectifymg part in transactions € 


This passage brings together many of the components of Aristotle’s 
political theory we have been surveying 1n earlier sections Political 
Justice 1s 1n the first instance a matter of the distribution of certam 
goods among those who "share in the constitution " Anyone involved 
in making decisions ın this area needs the virtue of justice (dakaao- 
sune) because what 1s required is a fair or equal (2507?) distnbution— 
and justice (to dikaron) 1s thought of as consisting 1n fairness 

The question of what counts as fair or equal 1s the 1ssue over 
which (says Aristotle) there 1s dispute and sometimes civil conflict 





61Thus Miller's general account of the theory of political justice m Pols- 
tics 3 9-13 1s given m chapter 4 6 (NJR, 121-8) only after he has scoured the 
Politics for evidence of "rights" locutions, mostly ın less central passages, n 
chapter 4 3 (NJR, 93-111) 

8 See Politics 3 12 1282b18-21 

83 Nhcomachean Ethics (hereafter, NE) 5 2 1120b30-1131al 
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(stasis) The rich in advocating oligarchy and the poor ın clamoring 
for democracy both appeal to equality But they make the same mis- 
take The wealthy think that anyone as rich as they are, but nobody 
poorer, deserves a fair share of the goods available on their view that 
is all equality ıs The poor think that anyone holdimg the status of a 
free person deserves a fair share on their view that 1s all equality -s 
Anstotle takes both parties to be ın error m assimilating equality ın a 
particular respect—wealth or freedom—with equality tout court 
Both have correctly seen that Justice 1s a matter of equality—given 
identification of a class of persons who are all equal on a certain crite- 
nion This 1s not straight equality, however, but “equals for equals,” 
and indeed unequals for unequals ® The real issue to be determined 1s 
the appropriate way to specify the relevant class what 1s the criterion 
we should use to find a class of equal citizens between whom the 
goods that are the special concern of politics can be fairly distributed? 
Answering this question is the project of Politics 3 12-13 

For “criterion” Aristotle uses the preposition kata, “according to,” 
and he spells out the broad lmeaments of the problem of political Jes- 
tice with 1ts aid ın the following passage 


All agree that what 1s Just 1n distribution must be according to some 
land of ment or desert (axta), but they do not all mean the same kind of 
merit or desert The democratic party have in mind freedom, the oligar- 
chic party wealth, others good birth, and the supporters of aristocracy 
virtue 


It ıs difficult to find a universally convincing rendering of axıa Its 
broadest meaning ıs “value,” which Aristotle certainly has m mind ın 
its most abstract sense 1n one passage concerning political Justice, 
where he contrasts equality in value with anthmetical equality and 1l- 
lustrates 1t by the case of an equality of numerical ratios © In political 
contexts, however, the kind of value he 1s normally concerned with 1s 
merit or desert Some translations (including that adopted by Miller) 
have “merit” rather than “desert” This choice could be defended by 
appealing with Jeremy Waldron to the idea that desert 1s an essentia_ly 
backward-looking concept, useful for example in the awarding of han- 
ors or prizes in recognizing the value of what people have dore, 
whereas merit 1s forward-looking, and the right notion to put 1n play 





See Polatics 3 9 1280a7-25, cf 5 1 1301a25—b4, b26-39 
6 NE 5 3 1131a25-9 
66See Politics 5 1 1301b29-35 
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where prospective ability to contribute to the rule of the polts 1s a 
main concern 8^ However, it 1s not at all clear that this distmction has 
a real purchase on Aristotle’s presentation of arguments and presup- 
positions about political justice Someone who thinks that being free- 
born entitles him to as big a share in the constitution as anyone else, 
however wealthy, 1s not staking his claim either on prospective ability 
or past performance, but on status Nor s status a more superficial 
property of a citizen than actions or capacity Aristotle holds that 
without the free-born there could be no polis in the first place—a po- 
las, after all, ıs “an association of the free ”®8 So whether we choose 
“merit” or “desert” to translate axza, we need to set aside specific con- 
notations for these expressions such as are suggested by Waldron, 
even 1f Aristotle’s own belief that virtue 1s the claim to participate in 
rule most relevant to achieving the goal of the polis does introduce 
considerations of ability rather than status © If 1t did not sound so ar- 
chaic 1n most contexts, I would opt for “worth,” since that connects 
more easily with the “reputation,” “dignity” conveyed by the cognate 
expression axioma, common m contemporary political discourse, as 
well as conveying a preoccupation with the value of what people are 
rather than with what they have done or could do In the end I mostly 
settle for “desert” simply because that better reflects the connection 
with other words from the same Greek root which are perhaps more 
naturally rendered “deserve,” “deserving” in English Thus 1s an mpor- 
tant point, for two reasons. 

First, Aristotle often uses the verb axoun, “to think [someone] 
worthy or deserving,” m talking about disputes or conflicts regarding 
political justice or more generally the fairness with which goods are 
distributed Thus ın Polztics 5 1 the democratic party are character- 
ized as thinking they deserve a share m all things on an equal basis— 





87 Jeremy Waldron, “The Wisdom of the Multitude Some Reflections on 
Book 3, Chapter 11 of Aristotle’s Politics,” Political Theory 23 (1995) 571-2 

88 Politics 3 6 1279221 

69Waldron makes much of Anstotle's argument in Polvtics 3 12 that just 
as superior flutes should be assigned to those distinguished ın their ability to 
play the flute, so positions of rule in the polzs should be determined accord- 
ing to the contributions made by its different elements, see Wisdom, 571-2 
Rightly so However, in assessing what those contributions are, Aristotle 
does not focus solely on ability, nor did the disputing claimants between 
whom his theory attempts to adjudicate (I am grateful to Danielle Allen for 
comments on this issue ) 
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on the ground that all free persons are equal, whereas the oligarchic 
party thunk themselves deserving of everything on an unequal basis— 
given that they are unequal ın one thing wealth (here Aristotle is ex- 
plicitly, commenting on the difficulty of agreemg on what “Justice in 
accordance with worth/desert” consists in)” In the Rhetoric we are 
said to be disposed to indignation if we think we deserve a thing and 
others do not ™ Plenty of other examples could be quoted A nice one 
comes in Anistotle’s criticism of the Spartan constitution 

It ıs not nght that the person who 1s gomg to be thought worthy of a rul- 


ing position should have to solicit 1t himself Someone who 1s worth 
(axvos) a ruling position ought to rule whether he wants to or not ?? 


Second, thinking oneself deserving of something 1s often ex- 
pressed by laying claim to ıt, whether in word or action or both Book 
5 of the Nacomachean Ethics says that fights and claims (enklemata) 
result 1f equals have or have distributed to them nonequals, or non- 
equals equals In book 5 of the Polrtics 1t 1s observed of the oligar- 
chic party that reckoning they are unequal they seek to get too much.” 
No doubt for this general reason translators often use “claim” for ax- 
ioun m rendering passages like the one about the democratic party 
Just quoted,” and this 1s m lme with a similar penchant for the transla- 
tion “claim” or “desert-based claim” for the expression to kat’ axian 
(literally, “what 1s 1n accordance with worth or desert”) The interest 
of the association of axa and axoun with claims on a share or a 
greater share m the constitution (and in available honors and other 
goods) ıs that with the notion of a just clam we might seem to be 
close once again to nights and assertions of nghts Indeed it 1s pre- 
cisely Miller's thesis that the desert or merit of a person 1s on Aristo- 
tle’s account of distributive Justice what generates his substantive po- 
litical rights © Thus within an oligarchy and its system of Justice. a 





See Politics 5 1 1301b38-9 

"1See Rhetoric 2 9 1387b12-13 

T Politics 2 9 1271a10-12 

See NE 53 1131a22-4 

74 See Politics 5 1 1301a34-5 

% See Politics 5 113012334 LSV sv D recognize “claim” as a meanmg 
of the word (citing, «nter alra, Politics 1288223), noting its use in philosophy 
to “maintain a thesis" Hence—as they pomt out—the philosophical use of 
the noun axioma, to mean an “axiom,” or in Stoicism a “proposition”—that 1s, 
“a claim ” 

"6See Miller, NJR, 124 
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wealthy person 1s recognized as deserving and having the abihty to 
claim ruling positions,” and on Miller's analysis he may therefore be 
taken as having a right to such positions and the ability to claim his 
nght 

Here I come to the main contention I wish to advance in this pa- 
per I submit that in proposing that merit or desert constitutes the ba- 
sis for political rights in Aristotle’s system Miller 1s simply adding an 
idle cog to the machine of explanation and analysis "8 Given that, for 
example, the aristocratic system of what 1s Just and fair provides that 
the virtuous are the ones who deserve and claim ruling positions, we 
already have the account we needed of what justice consists ın for the 
individual citizen under such a constitution he (and any other virtu- 
ous person) deserves a ruling position, and a fair share of “the other 
things that fall to be divided among those who have a share ın the con- 
stitution” Going on to say that he thereby has a right to these things 
does not say any more—or any more of explanatory force—than has 
been said already Asserting that ın a democracy anyone of free sta- 
tus—excepting women and resident aliens—has the nght to partici- 
pate in the political process puts a stop on further explanation As- 


TIt ıs worth noting the close connection m Athenian political discourse 
between ama and axioma, m the sense of “reputation,” that 1s, "being thought 
of and treated as worthy " LSJ treat this as a meaning of axa itself s v 2 

*8Miller holds that Anstotle “advances a set of recognizable nghts 
clams which have a firm basis ın his theory of Justice and which explain 
other significant features of his political theory", (emphasis added) NJR, 
90 Subsequently he argues that the conceptual armory constituted by the 
relevant Anstotehan locutions to dakaaon, exousva, kurios, and akuros has 
“the common purpose of resolving disputes between claimants,” whether in 
private cases or in political controversies, see NJR, 108 Later he discusses 
the way in which analysis of the different types of constitution focuses on the 
rights (as he construes them) of deliberation, office, and Judicial activity ın 
those types of constitution, since (as he sees it) for Aristotle the very 1dea of 
the constitution, being conceived in terms of citizenship, 1s intimately con- 
nected with the 1dea of citizen rights, see NJR, chap 5 On Miller's own ad- 
mussions, however, these analytical and explanatory functions of the concept 
of rights are in the end functions of the concept of merit or desert for exam- 
ple, he says that the argument about the best constitution 1s “ultimately a dıs- 
pute over what standard of ment should serve as a basis for the theory of po- 
litical nghts", NJR, 152 However, if on an appropriate standard of ment 
sanctioned by the constitution I deserve to hold office, sit on a Jury, and de- 
liberate in the council of the polis, where 1s the need for the additional notion 
of a right to do any or all of these things? What does that notion explain that 
1s not already explained by the appeal to ment or desert? 
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serting that such persons are held to deserve participating in it 
demands further explanation—although of course the very formula- 
tion of the assertion suggests what the explanation is, since ıt indi- 
cates that what ın that political community 1s needed for making a Just 
claim to participation 1s to be deserving ın a particular way, namely, 
on account of the value attached to the equality associated with free 
status ” Contrast this with the assumptions of, for example, the wel- 
fare state, which are in some ways very close to those of ancient de- 
mocracy as Aristotle presents them The crucial difference surfaces 
in the modern principle that anyone—however poor—has the right to 
free health care, free education, and so forth, quite irrespective of 
any worth or merit or deserving on his part Thus the language of 
desert actually employed by Aristotle tells us something substantive 
and distinctive about his conception of political Justice which the lan- 
guage of rights he does not employ in the key passages we have been 
studying would not For desert ıs a notion independent of ideas of jus- 
tice and fairness, whereas talking of rights ıs merely another way of 
talking about what 1s just 

I argued earher that Miller's evidence for passages using the 
words to dikaron/ta dikara to express "just-claam rights” was mostly 
weak Perhaps his best example ıs a text in Politics 3 12, which I 
quote m Saunders' Pengum version 


It ıs possible to argue that superiority mn any good whatever justifies un- 
equal distribution of offices, given that ın all other respects than this the 
persons are not different but similar—for differences in them wou.d 
mean different justice and different deserts But surely, if that be 
granted, we shall have to allow that superiority in height or complexicn 
or any other good thing will confer an advantage m political rights 99 


» 6 


Saunders has a footnote on “political nights” “politika dikara, ‘just 
things in the context of the polis’ "8! The expression ta politika da- 
kara 1s an unusual one m Aristotle, which he perhaps resorts to excep- 
tionally because he wants for once to introduce the notion of political 
nghts However, the mam reason for thinking thus may be the 1dea he 





PI am mdebted again to Danielle Allen for discussion of contrasts be- 
tween nghts and desert 

80 Politics 3 12 1282b23-30 

8lAristotle, The Politics, trans T A Sinclair, rev Trevor J Saunders 
(London Penguin Books, 1981), 207 n 4 The cumbrousness and vagueness 
of this literal rendering also favor “nghts” as what Aristotle 1s getting at 
clearly he has something more precise m mind 
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1s seeking to introduce 1s that on this occasion the context arguably 
does supply the necessary clues In particular, the reference to “dif- 
ferent deserts” (literally “what 1s m accordance with desert”, to kat’ 
axan) establishes the crucial focus on the individual and what Justice 
1s from his point of view To talk of “rights” then becomes a compen- 
dious way of summing up the different range of things a person can be 
taken to deserve on the hypothesis under consideration In fact such 
nghts are nothing but a function of the things people deserve They 
play no explanatory role within the logic of the hypothesis 

The notion of desert is also important for understanding what Ar- 
istotle says about stasis, civil conflict According to the theory of Pol- 
tics 5 this arises from the perception of injustice and mequality, but 
what that perception leads men to pursue is gain (kerdos) and honor 
(tame * the goal of the political lıfe)? and their opposites 9. That hap- 
pens because when people are themselves dishonored or disadvan- 
taged and see others being honored or making gains they resort to sta- 
sis * Anstotle adds that in the case of honor such treatment 1s unjust 
when people are either honored or dishonored contrary to desert (axia), 
and in the same way Just when it 1s ın accord with desert 5 The com- 
mon people foment revolution because of mequahty between their 
possessions and those of the rich it ıs the educated who do so on ac- 
count of the positions of honor open to them, when these are only 
equal to what everyone else can achieve—they get annoyed, reckon- 
ing that they are not deserving (axo?) of (merely) equal thungs.89 

Honor and desert are two sides of the same coin. You do not expect 
honor unless you think you have deserved 1t Perhaps you then have a 
night to ıt, but ıt is the thought, “I deserve better than this,” which moves 
the wealthy and the educated to sedition Aristotle's preoccupation 
with honor and desert makes the political scene he describes sound 
much more like the world of the Homeric heroes than—without a bit 
of reading in ancient Greek political anthropology—one might have 
supposed true of (for example) the contemporary Athenian democracy; 
although similar preoccupations are extensively attested in the pages 
of the fourth-century orators ®” It is significant that when the word 





8O0f NE 15 1095b22-3 

8 See Politics 5 2 1302a31-4 

See Politics 5 2 1302a37—b2, b10—12 

88See Politics 5 2 1302b12-14 

86 See Politics 2 7 1266b38-1267a2, 339-41 

87See, for example, Dover, Popular Morality, 226-42, N R E Fisher, 
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atıma occurs m the Politics, as it does on several occasions, the orig- 
inal anstocratic meanimg “dishonor” 1s always what ıs intended Thus, 
for example, stable aristocracies and oligarchies do not treat the popu- 
lar party unjustly “They bring its leaders into the constitution, and 
they do not wrong the ambitious (literally, ‘lovers of honor’) m regard 
to dishonour nor the mass of the people in regard to gain "55 Contrast 
usage in the orators of the democracy, where contrary to what Aristo- 
tle might lead one to expect atvmaa, not just financial loss and gain, 1s 
of concern to the citizens But although 1t has not shed the connota- 
tion of dishonor—bemg a citizen 1s a moral duty and a valued status— 
atimia now usually refers to deprivation of specific concrete citizen 
nghts.9 Readers of the Politics could be forgiven for having no inkling 
that this was a common usage in the Athens of its author's day. 

It ıs not so clear how perception of the rich gaining financially at 
their own expense mught be construed as an affront to the deserts of 
the common people, leading them to rise up against a ruling oligarchy 
Anstotle thinks the kind of resentment caused by such behavior too 
obvious to discuss? Perhaps he supposes that their seditious 
thoughts would take the following form: “As free persons we should 
be equal to the rich: so they do not deserve to acquire so much more 
property than we do "?! However, he mostly restricts specific expla- 
nations in terms of desert to accounts of the elite and their pursuit of 
honor. And this may be an area where his general aristocratic ap- 
proach to political analysis, on the one hand, and his readiness to im- 
pute merely utilitarian motives to the masses, on the other, betray a 
degree of cognitive dissonance 





Hybris (Warmmster Aris and Phillips, 1992) The continuing obsessive pre- 
occupation with honor ın the social interactions of Greek males in the fourth 
century BC can be readily confirmed by recourse to Anstotle's sociopathol- 
ogy of the emotions m Rhetoric 2 2-11 

88 Politics 5 8 1808a5-10 

89So notably in Andocides, On the Mysteres, 73-6 For brief discussion 
see MacDowell, Law, 73-5, at greater length see Mogens Herman Hansen, 
Apagoge, Endewss and Ephegesis against Kakourgot, Atvmoi and Pheu- 
gontes. A Study un the Athenian Administration of Justice wn the Fourth 
Century BC (Odense Odense University Classical Studies, 1976), 55-90 

90See Polstics 5 3 1302b5-10 

91This possibility derives some support from the account of a restricted 
oligarchy at Politics 4 6 1293a21-6, where Anstotle says that, having greater 
strength than under a broadly-based oligarchy, property owners “think they 
deserve to make greater gains” So for Aristotle 1t 1s certainly possible to 
think one deserves gain, not Just honor 
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Conclusion “Deserving a share in the constitution" 1s as close as 
you can get in the dominant discourse of the Politics to talk of citizen 
rights * The Aristotelian locutions Miller assimilates to 1t, I have ar- 
gued, are a good deal further removed from rights talk In order to ex- 
hibit Aristotle’s philosophy of political justice as a rights-based theory, 
he has to undertake a massive exercise in what we might call retrans- 
lation The ordinary meanings of words like dikaron (“Just”), exousra 
C power"), and kuros (“m authonty/control") are subject to a revi- 
sionist program of linguistic regimentation 

How Aristotle actually talks 1s the best clue we have to how he 
thunks If he thinks in terms of worth or desert, 1t 1s not, at the end of 
the day, very helpful to recast that thinking in terms of nghts For one 
thing, as section IV has argued, nights in the reconstructed Anstotelian 
theory are merely a function of desert Since “(a) right” in contempo- 
rary English usage would ordinarily be thought to contrast with 
“worth” or “desert,” it would need to be explained that Anstotle's 
rights-based theory 1s a particular sort of nghts-based construct—a 
worth- or deserts-based theory However, there 1s a point here of 
more general importance, relating to the very identity of the history of 
political thought Miller's project has the effect of making Anstotle a 
contributor to a great tradition of western thought about nights, a tra- 
dition which has to be seen as taking many different forms at different 
times and places and as expressing itself ın a variety of modes of dıs- 
course There are, however, other ways of conceiving the practice of 
the historian of political thought 

To take one example, here 1s how John Pocock in a program- 
matic essay sums up one view of the historian's task “What was for- 
merly known as the history of political thought 1s now more accu- 
rately described as the history of political discourse ” He goes on to 
say “The historian of political discourse spends his time learning 
the ‘languages’ [namely, of politics or political thought]"—by which 
“we mean for the most part sub-languages idioms, rhetorics, ways of 





??Not that Aristotle ever uses just that expression, so far as I know 

%J G A Pocock, "The Concept of a Language and the métier d’histo- 
men Some Considerations on Practice,” in The Languages of Political The- 
ory vn Early-Modern Europe, ed Anthony Pagden (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), 19 
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talking about politics, distinguishable language games of which each 
may have its own vocabulary, rules, preconditions and implications, 
tone and style ” From this perspective the significance of Anstote- 
han political theory 1s the dastenctvveness of its vocabulary and 1diom 
compared with those, for example, "of mediaeval scholastic, of Ke- 
naissance emblematic, of biblical exegesis, of common law, of crl 
law, of classical republicanism, of commonwealth radicalism "95 One 
of the ments of this approach is the contribution 1t can make to tne 
history of politics “The historian of political language will discover 
that language has a politics of its own”® As Quentin Skinner cb- 
serves, 1n a similarly programmatic paper, “our social vocabulary and 
our social fabric prop each other up", “to recover the nature of the 
normative vocabulary available to an agent for the description and zp- 
praisal of his conduct 1s at the same time to indicate one of the con- 
strats on his conduct itself "97. So 1f Aristotelian scholars aspire to be 
serviceable to historians of ancient Greek political and social culture, 
retranslation 1s unlikely to be their best strategy 

One idea which hes at the heart of Miller's project ıs the insight— 
as I take it to be—that Aristotle’s political teleology has as 1ts primary 
focus the well-bemg of the individual, not that of the totality ?8 How, 
without invoking a fundamental concern for rights, could we explain 
this preoccupation? Do we need to posit an idea of nghts m the deep 
structure of Anstotle's thought, even if the surface structure of Aristo- 
telian discourse gives no obvious room to rights talk? It would exceed 
the limits of this paper to attempt an adequate response to such a pro- 
posal Miller himself quotes a splendid passage from Eduard Zeller 
whose key sentence appeals to Aristotle’s metaphysics “In politics as 
in metaphysics the central point with Plato 1s the Universal, with Aris- 
totle the Individual ” We could similarly refer to his epistemology or 
tus ethics for evidence of the same orientation and outlook Individu- 
alism ın Anstotle 1s, ın short, a pervasive feature of his philosopay, 





91Tbid , 21 

95Tbid , 23 

36Ibid , 24 

Quentin Skinner, “Language and Political Change,” in Political Inno- 
vation and Conceptual Change, ed Terence Ball, James Farr, and Russell L 
Hanson (Cambridge Cambridge University press, 1989), 22 

38See Miller, NJR, chap 6 

9? Whiller, NJR, 200-1 
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and its roots extend deeper and broader than politics and therefore 
than any particular political idea 
In these concluding remarks I hope simply to have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the argument with Nature, Justice, and Rights in 
Arvstotle’s Politics undertaken in the present paper needs to be seen 
within the context of wider debates about what giving an account of a 
historical work of political thought might be, and about the general 
character of Aristotle’s philosophy 1 
St John’s College, Cambridge 





10] am indebted to Fred Miller for the strmulus afforded by his excellent 
book, to the Liberty Foundation for providing the opportunity for writing this 
paper and for arranging the meeting at which the first draft was discussed, to 
the discussants on that occasion m Palo Alto, to Damelle Allen, for discus- 
sions on these themes and some written comments, and to Paul Cartledge, 
for his numerous annotations of the draft, which have helped me to clarify or 
sharpen the argument at many points 


JUSTICE AND RIGHTS IN ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS 
JOHN M. COOPER 


I. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, and even as late as the 1940s, when 
Barker's translation (or rather, paraphrase) appeared, most transla- 
tors and commentators on Anstotle's Politws did not hesitate, m 
some contexts, to employ the language of "nights" in presenting Aris- 
totle's political theory ! Here I mean the use of the word “right” as a 
noun, to denote something possessed by a person or persons, 1n a po- 
litical'context—not the use of the adjective “right,” with 1ts opposite 
“wrong,” for example to formulate various claims about what 1s Just or 
fair; the use of that, we can assume, would be quite uncontroversial. 
For example, Barker makes Anstotle speak of the judicial system as 
deciding the ^nghts of litigants,” and of a constitution as establishing 
who shall have the “nght of election” of candidates for the various 
magistracies.? Furthermore, 1n translating Aristotle's final, general ac- 
count of what constitutes being a citizen he gives: “he who enjoys the 
right of sharing m the deliberative or judicial office attains thereby the 
status of a citizen of his state”? Now what is at issue in these three 
passages are legal rights, nghts established by the laws of a given 
community or determined under them through the exercise of their le- 
gally established functions by constitutionally authorized bodies or of- 
ficials (juries or magistrates, for example). Barker also, however, 
very occasionally, employs the same language of “rights” where Aris- 
totle is discussing not what some set of laws does or does not estab- 
lish as someone’s rights (legal rights), but questions about what jus- 
tice itself demands or forbids in the very establishment of such 
systems of legal nghts Thus in Politics 3 16 Aristotle presents an 
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argument that "some people" make against rule by kings, namely, that 
1t 1s unfair and indeed unnatural where the citizens are "similar" in po- 
htical ability and merit for any one of them to rule permanently over 
the rest Barker translates “On this view those who are naturally 
equal must naturally have the same rights and worth The conclu- 
sion drawn ıs that justice for equals means their being ruled as well as 
their ruling ” Here we get Aristotle, m Barker's translation, present- 
ing an appeal by these people to "natural nghts," not “legal” or consti- 
tutional ones Moreover, this clarm about what Justice demands 1s one 
that Aristotle himself accepts 1t hes at the base of his own candidate 
for the best sort of political society, which 1s one where a body of 
more or less equally virtuous citizens rule in turn, as naturally and 
Justly befits equals Thus, for Barker, Aristotle speaks of both legal 
and natural nghts in his own political theory, as well as in discussing 
the views of other theorists and the practices of different types of con- 
stitutional arrangement 

If now we turn to the recent translation of the Politics by Carnes 
Lord we see that the language of “rights” is completely avoided 5 Lord 
prefers to speak sometimes in terms of what a person or group of per- 
sons 1s “entitled to" under the laws, or of what 1s "open" or “permit- 
ted" to them, and he usually or always sticks to “Justice” or a related 
term to translate Ótxotov and its derivatrves—whether this 1s Justice 
as established by the laws of a given community or type of commu- 
nity, or the true or correct account (according to Anstotle) of what 
Justice ıs and demands It ıs doubtful, though, whether Lord avoids 
rights-talk as a matter of interpretative principle He aims to translate 
key terms of the Greek with a single Enghsh translation throughout, 
with the result that, since in any event Aristotle uses no single Greek 
term where we might be tempted to speak of nghts, avoiding the lan- 
guage of nghts may have seemed to him required simply by his con- 
ception of “literal” translation In his glossary under the heading “Jus- 
tice (tò Sixatov),” he explicates tò Ó(xatov ın part as “a right or 
rightful claim” and adds that this sense 1s generally rendered ın his 
translation by “[claim to] Justice "6 So, 1f we take this glossary entry as 
giving his full view, Lord would not object to at least interpreting 





* Barker, Politics, 145 (emphasis added) 

5 Carnes Lord, trans , Aristotle The Politics (Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1984) 

8 Lord, Aristotle, 276 
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Anstotle ın these passages as speaking of nghts or nghtful claims 
However, Lord ıs a follower of Leo Strauss and in his avoidance of the 
noun “night” to render anything Aristotle says, he may also (and de- 
spite the informal comment in his glossary) have been falling in with 
Strauss’s own considered view, which was that any attribution of a 
notion of “rights” to Aristotle or any other ancient thinker 1s so grossly 
anachronistic that 1t must be strictly avoided” In the past forty years 
or so I think it 1s fair to say that this view of Strauss's has been shared 
increasingly (not always on precisely Strauss's grounds, of course) by 
important writers on ancient politics and political thought 8 Perhaps 
this tendency 1s all the more prevalent with the onset of self-described 
*post-modernist" thought and the historicism ın all interpretation of 
the past that 1t so often connotes Is there anything to this objection 
of vicious anachronism? Were Barker and other older writers making 
a serious error in rendering and interpreting Aristotle so as to make 
him hold theories about various ancient constitutions as granting po- 
litical and other legal nights to (some of the) people living under them, 
and also theories of his own about the nghts people have under Jus- 
tice as to what their political and legal nghts shall be? A major thesis 
of Fred Miller's recent book, Nature, Justice, and Rights vn Aristo- 
tle’s Politics 1s that they were not—at least they were not, once certain 
distinctions are carefully drawn, and one 1s careful to state what 1s 
and what 1s not umplied by the “rights” talk they were so readily find- 
ing in Aristotle’s texts In what follows I will limit myself to discussmg 
this thesis of Miller's and his handling of it 

I have found Miller's discussion of the question of “rights” m Aris- 
totle illuminating and, on the main issue, quite persuasive yes, Aristo- 
tle does recognize m the constitutions and legal systems of his own 
time and provides theoretical underpinnings for features that we have 
every reason to render ın the language of our own political thought as 
nghts Likewise, his own proposals about the ideal best, and the ac- 
ceptable, constitutions are grounded in a conception of Justice that 1t- 
self establishes what can fairly be called not only nghts of Justice, but 





7See, for example, Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), 182-3 Fred D Miller cites and discusses 
Strauss’s views in Nature, Justice, and Rights vn Aristotle’s Politics (hereaf- 
ter, NJR) (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995), 92-3 and 114-15 

8Miller, NJR, sections 4 1, 42 and 44, surveys selected prominent au- 
thors’ views on this topic 
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even natural rights, of at least some persons, m relation to the consti- 
tutions they do and ought to live under It 1s true, of course, that Aris- 
totle uses no single Greek term to refer either to all those legal or to 
these natural rights, Greek had none However, Miller is right to point 
to the noun éEovoía (with its verb £&etvauc)—whose basic meammng 1s 
that something 1s open to one, or available or permitted, one has ac- 
cess to 1t. In the context of the provisions of a constitution, both in 
Anstotle and other writers, thus Greek term regularly records the as- 
signment of Hohfeldian liberty or privilege rights, for example, the 
right to vote on certain matters, or the nght of eligibility for certam of- 
fices, and so on—even the right to own private property ? When hear- 
ing people say, as one so often does, that Greek has no word for “rights,” 
I have always been amazed that the speakers apparently do not know 
about this usage; how could they say that, I have wondered, ın the face 
of the multitude of places, both in Aristotle and in other Greek writ- 
ers, where this word occurs with that meaning? However, éEovoía 
rights are of course only one type of what we recognize as legal rights, 
and, besides that, there remains the larger and (from the philosophical 
point of view) more basic question of rights of justice, or, specifically, 
of naturalrights. Also, even in the case of the political &Eovoíou, the 
liberties and privileges that, as I say, seem so clearly to be nghts of the 
persons or groups having them, there is a line of thought that seems to 
me not at all implausible warning against precipitately employing our 
term “rights” to render in English the provisions of any Greek consti- 
tution, or the views of any Greek writer on such matters. Miller seems 
to me not to have grasped this line of thought, or at any rate he has not 
responded sufficiently to 1t.!° Yet until ıt 1s faced squarely and then 
somehow set aside, I fear that many will continue to balk at finding 
the language of rights an appropriate one to use m rendering Aristo- 
tle’s political theory into English—despite all that Miller says so elo- 
quently and so well ın favor of it 

The line of thought I have m mind goes back to the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, but I believe 1t 15 Hegel's version of 1t that has 
proved influential in establishing the persistent sense among scholars 





?See W N Hohfeld, Fundamental Legal Conceptions as Applied vn Ju- 
d^cwal Reasoning (New Haven Yale University Press, 1923) Muller argues 
convincingly that Aristotle employs &Eovoía and &Eetvou to refer to what 
Hohfeld defines as “liberties” or “privileges ” 
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that talk of nghts 1s mappropnate m discussing ancient philosophy 
and politics One central theme of Hegel's social and political thought 
is that antiquity differs from modernity ın that ancient societies, and 
ancient thinkers, did not recognize any value or validity simply in the 
expression of an arbitrary, purely subjective, individual will, as such, 
whereas modern society and modern social and political thought do 
and must recognize that value and validity On Hegel’s view, an an- 
cient thinker like Aristotle can perfectly well find important value in 
individual persons, as such, voluntarily, and on their own understand- 
ings and choice, engaging m the good activities that make the life of a 
community a good one, and he can locate the preeminent political 
value in individuals as such achieving, through cooperation in the 
public life of the society, their individual goods so conceived !! How- 
ever, he does not and cannot envisage as an important good the exer- 
cise of one’s mdividual will simply in working out for oneself, in one’s 
own subjectivity, what things one will find good, and then doing or en- 
Joying them, as so selected This thing that Aristotle according to He- 
gel cannot envisage 1s what Hegel calls the “principle of subjective 
freedom"—the idea that m possessing this power of arbitrary self- 
determination we have something of infinite worth m each of us mdi- 
vidually that must be honored and respected m any acceptable politi- 
calregime Hegel very plausibly says that this principle “dawned in an 
inward form in the Christian religion [ and] 1s historically subse- 
quent to the Greek world "? Hence he can say that Anstotle’s con- 
ception of the state and its relations to its members is “antagonistic to 
the modern principle m which the particular will of the mdividual, as 
absolute, ıs made the starting point"?—fhis conception of the state 
does not recognize this infinite worth, and it does not make it the 
starting point for a conception, or theory, of political Justice 





11 Since these good activities are actions of the virtues, they can also be 
thought of as acts of duty or service to the community This thought 1s one 
expression of the idea that Anstotle, like other ancient thinkers, placed prior- 
ity on “duty,” instead of “nght” his very conception of the good of the individ- 
ual persons making up the community 1s of such (personally fulfilling, excel- 
lent) community service Muller responds to Strauss’s version of this 1dea, 
but without seeing its roots ın this part of Aristotle’s theory (NJR, 115) His 
response 1s therefore inconclusive 

12 Hegel's Philosophy of Right, trans T M Knox (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1952), par 185, Addition 

13 Hegel’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy, ed and trans E S 
Haldane and Frances H Simpson (London Routledge, 1894), 2 208 
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Now when people recently and nowadays object to speaking of 
nghts ın connection with ancient societies and ancient political theo- 
ries, 1t 1s ultimately because they think that recognizing Hegel's "prm- 
ciple of subjective freedom” 1s where talk of nights enters, both histor- 
ically and philosophically !4 “rights” of justice, or natural nghts m 
particular, are the entitlements to which persons conceived under He- 
gel’s “principle of subjective freedom” are (allegedly) owed, as their 
due as possessors of this infinite worth One should note that taking 
the particular will, as absolute, for the starting pomt—and so having 
available a notion of individual “rights” to appeal to—does not neces- 
sarily require thinking of individuals as entering political society fully 
formed from the outside (from a state of nature, or from behind a veil 
of ignorance), as already formed personalities justly ımposıng de- 
mands and conditions on so entermg—even 1f, historically, this was a 
favored way of expressing ıt So this objection to finding “nights” talk 
in Aristotle does not consist in pointing out that Anstotle neither 
shares nor could share any conception of persons in a state of nature, 
and inferring that therefore he cannot believe ın rights One could 
recognize that individual personalities are necessarily formed within a 
political society, and still take the particular will, as absolute, for the 
starting point This unsettles, at least temporarily, one of Miller's best 
points against his no-rights-in-Anistotle opponents In arguing against 
Strauss, Miller insists (correctly enough, so far) that 1t does not follow 
from the fact that “Aristotle would have rejected a Hobbesian theory 
of pre-political natural nghts" that he “did not acknowledge individual 
nghts based on nature in some other sense” than the pre-political 
“state of nature "5 However, when he goes on to-argue, plausibly and 
well, that Aristotle’s theory of distributive Justice, applied to the spe- 
cific context of the arrangement of a political regime, yields the 1dea 
that natural Justice dictates some specific such arrangements, 1t will 
still not follow that the entitlements, and so forth, embedded m a con- 
stitution to which distributive Justice gives rise, are rights (legal ones) 
derving from “natural nghts"—1if we accept the historical and philo- 
sophical story, based on Hegel, that all talk of natural nights presup- 
poses the “principle of subjective freedom” To describe them that 
way, as rights, would mean that Anstotle saw those entitlements, and 





14 Of the authors Miller discusses, this may not be so for Alasdair MacIn- 
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so on, as enabling the exercise of "subjective freedom" in particular 
ways, and ther value would at least in part be due to the value of *sub- 
jective freedom" itself Since Aristotle did not (and, if Hegel 15 night 
about the historical situation, could not) recognize any such value, 1t 
would be, as Strauss and others have said, a gross and vicious anach- 
ronism to present his theories ın these terms—the language of nghts 
Can we argue that this 1s not so—that ıt 2s legitimate to describe 
Anstotle as talking of nghts of justice, or natural nghts mn particular, 
and so of legal rights, too, while not thereby making him endorse He- 
gel’s principle of subjectivity? I would like to think so Perhaps the 
followmg 1s at least a start towards an argument that 1t 1s legitimate 
One can grant that the first full-fledged theories of rights were intro- 
duced on the basis that Hegel’s story suggests, and one can grant that 
the centrality of theones of rights withun our contemporary theory of 
political Justice, and our contemporary politics itself, 1s due to our ac- 
ceptance of the “principle of subjectivity” and the importance we as- 
sign to it. Furthermore, one can grant that, as a result, there 1s a ven- 
dency, even a strong one, when there 1s talk of rights at all, to feel the 
pressure of the history retailed m Hegel’s story—and so to feel some 
discomfort at attributions of thoughts about rights to thinkers who 
had not yet heard of the “principle of subjectivity " Still, one 1s not ob- 
ligated to make that history part of the very concept of a right itself 
No doubt it 1s through the work of modern thinkers, with their focus 
on the value of “subjective freedom,” that we now have available to us 
the single term “nights” to apply to the various entitlements, liberties, 
just claims on the positive action of others, positive powers, and ım- 
munities that political arrangements, under Justice, provide But why, 
having this useful single term, as we now do, are we not free to use it 
even 1n discussing theories of these items that are not based upon the 
recognition of any such value? Insisting on that freedom places us in 
the advantageous position of being able to draw together under that 
single term, and present ın an illummnating and systematic way, the 
thoughts on these topics that even an ancient thunker hke Anstotle 
was capable of conceiving Surely, I would argue, there 1s no good 
reason to avoid, and—given the illumination brought by thus unifying 
those aspects of hus theory—every reason to use, the language of 
rights m reporting and analyzing his theories Provided, of course, 
that one makes it clear that here the term “right” 1s being used without 
umplying that Aristotle accepted or even had any inkling of the value 
of "subjective freedom” By adding the language of "rights" to the 
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otherwise dispersed talk in Anistotle’s texts of what 1s “just,” what a 
certain person or group of persons has “open to 1t” or “is eligible for,” 
what a given official or the people as a whole has the “authority” to 
do, and what someone 1s by Justice and law “immune” from,!6 we gam 
by making perspicuous a central element ın his theories—the ways in 
which individual citizens and officials are assigned their functions or 
their areas of freedom, and protected m their actions within them On 
this basis, then, we can claim not only to be entitled, but also Justified, 
m using the language of nghts ın translating and mterpreting Anstotle 
It 1s not merely neo-Aristotelian updaters of Aristotle, but even schol- 
ars engaged m philosophical reconstruction of his views, who can Jus- 
tifiably speak of “nights” and “natural nghts” m Anistotle’s Politics. 

To this extent, then, I accept and applaud Miller's commitment to 
presenting Aristotle as possessing a “theory of rights,” in the sense 
that “he advances a set of recognizable nghts claims which have a 
firm basis ın his theory of justice and which explain other significant 
features of his political theory ”!” However, it is also important, if one 
1s doing philosophical reconstruction, not to present Aristotle’s theo- 
nes as if he was as centrally occupied with questions about rights as 
modern and contemporary theorists are, committed to the value of 
“subjective freedom” as they are. I think Miller, being of course such a 
theorist himself, is not careful enough ın this respect; maybe he is not 
himself as clear as he should be that Aristotle did not share that com- 
mitment In any event, in placing such a great emphasis throughout 
his book on Anistotle as a theorist of nghts, he tends to overlook the 
fact that when Aristotle says that something or other 1s “just” in a po- 
litical context—for example, that 1t 1s Just for the more virtuous to 
hold the civic offices and do the deliberating about the common 
good—this almost always can, and often plainly will, contam two 
sides In this example, when Aristotle says this 1s just, he 1s claiming 
that the more virtuous have a “right” of justice to rule, but he is also 
claiming that this is something that, under Justice, they owe to one an- 
other and to other (full) members of the community, the other free 





16 Miller collects and analyzes clearly and usefully the different hnguistic 
means that, lacking any unifying term for “nights,” Aristotle employs for these 
four distinct types of rights recognized m Hohfeld's analysis, he 1s persuasive 
m arguing that Aristotle does clearly recognize nights of all Hohfeld's four 
sorts, and has a good grasp on what they each involve, NJR, section 4 3 

17 Miller, NJR, 90 
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and native-born persons, 1f there are any, belonging to 1t—as of course 
there always will be except perhaps in some “wish-state” of the kind 
that, maybe, Aristotle’s ideal community of books 7 and 8 1s conceived 
as being !8 Of course, ıt would be misleading, at a minimum, to say 
that for Anstotle those who have the right to rule will only do 1t be- 
cause they also have a duty to—as 1f Anstotle shared Plato's anxious 


18 Miller assumes that Aristotle’s ideal state, which 1s to serve as a regu- 
lative 1deal and not to describe any actually realizable constitution, 1s one 
where the citizens (all of whom engage in turn in holding office and ruling) 
are also all the native-born free persons resident within ıt male adults who 
are subject to the laws but have no political function at all are exclusively 
slaves, barbarian subjects (ztegtovxou), and resident aliens (“metics”), see, for 
example, Miller, NJR, section 69 Depending upon the particular circum- 
stances in a given instance, the actually realizable state that 1s best—as deter- 
mined by applying this ideal under those circumstances—will be one or an- 
other of the “mixed” constitutions, including the various forms of “polity” 
that Aristotle discusses in book 4 Even though I agree that Anistotle’s ideal 
state, serving only as a regulative ideal, 1s not bound by historically or other 
“practically” determined limitations, I doubt that Miller 1s right that ın ıt there 
are no native-born free persons apart from the ones who exercise the func- 
tions of citizenship About this, the text 1s indecisive In Polatacs 7 10 1330223-31, 
Aristotle does say that ideally the farmers should all be slaves or barbanan 
subjects, working the lands for the owners (individual citizens or the state), 
and conceivably he intends that all the nonslaves engaged, even at the high- 
est levels, ın trade, manufacture, and the crafts will be resident aliens (but he 
does not distinctly say so) However, he can hardly have senously intended 
that somehow or other all the native-born free persons, even ın some spe- 
cially favored Greek population, should attam through the educational and 
other institutions of his city the extremely high levels of moral and intellec- 
tual accomplishment that he requires for the exercise of the rights of citizen- 
ship that would be more than we could wish for even in our “prayers,” and 
his Greek readers could not be expected to grasp such an intention on his 
part without ıts being distinctly expressed (Perhaps he 1s thinking of a new 
city founded, like the Magnesia of Plato’s Laws, by specially selected colo- 
nists, but the standards of virtue to be maintained at Magnesia by the succes- 
sive generations of ordinary citizens are quite low, compared with Aristo- 
tle's) So, without being explicit about 1t one way or the other, he may be 
making the normal assumption that there will be some free native-born resi- 
dents of his city, recognized by the virtuous elite as fellow-citizens, not par- 
ticipating in the nghts of citizenship beyond being regarded as parts of the 
community at whose mutual advantage the laws and the rulers aam—the 
slaves, barbarian subjects, and resident aliens would not be part of the com- 
munity even in this minimal sense, of course (if so, the idea that m a “cor- 
rect” constitution those holding political power rule for the common, not for 
their own personal, advantage would apply to this case, as of course 1t ought 
to—but would not on Miller's interpretation, except m a Pickwickian sense ) 
This was my own assumption in “Political Animals and Civic Friendship,” in 
Arwstoteles’ ‘Politik’, ed Gunther Patzig (Gottingen Vandenhoeck und Rupre- 
cht, 1990), 221-48 
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wish m the Republic to msist that those who are qualified to rule in his 
1deal city would only do 1t as a necessity and not as something they 
welcomed © For him, the virtuous persons will see that the exercise 
of their virtues ın this specific, complex context, that of deliberating 
about and managing the affairs of a self-sufficient community, 1s itself 
an optimal exercise of them, and so they would gladly undertake the 
task sumply out of recognition that ther own highest good mcluded 
doing so Still, ıt would be (an principal part) as an exercise of Justice 
that they would do it, and that means that what they would be gladly 
undertaking 1s the doing of something required by Justice m relation to 
their fellow-citizens, and they would be doing it as so required 

For this and related reasons, I think that many of the places in the 
Ethics and Politics, 1f not quite all of them, where Miller thinks he is 
entitled to translate tO ó(xouov (literally, “the just") as “a (or ‘the’ 
night” are actually not correctly so translated—these are all passages 
where Miller thinks a Hohfeldian “clam nght,” a right with correlative 
positive duties of some others to do something to satisfy it, 1s bemg 
referred to ° Instead, I think one ought to preserve m translation the 
more literal term “Just” or some derivative, not necessarily because 
no claim right 1s being indicated ın these passages by the term, but 
because that 1s not all that, as used there, 1t 1s, or may be, expressing 
Thus when in Politics 44 Anstotle ıs enumerating the “parts” of 
which a city 1s composed and gets round to the Judicial function, he 
specifies 1t as Tò DovAevóuevov xai xetvov zegi TOV Sixaiwv toic 
GudtoByntotvow,”! Miller would have us translate or mterpret this as 
meaning that the Judge's function ıs to determine that to which each 
party has a Just claim (that ıs, a nght) ? However, the concerns of 
Justice that arise 1n a dispute do not always concern claim rights 
Think of Socrates’ dispute with Anytus and Meletus over his dealings 
with the young men of Athens the dispute was over whether Socrates 
had behaved unjustly and illegally, but the accusers did not assert any 
“claim right,” for example, to property against Socrates, nor did he as- 
sert any “claim nght" against them or indeed anyone else Even when 





19 See Republic 345e, b19c-521b 

2 See Miller, NJR, 97-101 

? Literally, “what deliberates and decides about the things that are just 
for disputants " Here and m what follows, discussion of the Greek 1s based 
on the text as given in Ar?stotelas Politica, ed W D Ross (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1957) 

22 See Miller, NJR, 98 
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the dispute 1s over claim nights, the resolution could involve appeals 
to wider aspects of Justice than merely satisfymg the respective claim 
rights of the disputants significantly, ın discussing his 1deal state, Ar- 
istotle says that in order to judge well about issues of Justice (teol TOV 
Sixaiov) Gncluding claim rights, no doubt), his citizens will need to 
know one another's characters ?? 

Again, m discussing what a citizen 15 and which of the residents 
of a polis should be counted as its citizens, Aristotle says “nor are 
those persons citizens who partake of vv Sixaiwv [literally, just 
things’] to the extent of undergoing and bringing (‘private’) lawsuits" 
(he has in mind that sometimes treaties reciprocally open the court 
system of a city to citizens of other places) Clearly, I should think, 
x&v Sixaiwv here simply means, in effect, “the court system" the peo- 
ple who partake of tv Suxaiwv not only have the right to bring (pri- 
vate) suits, but can also be sued themselves, m the city's courts So 
Miller's translation, “persons who partake of Just-claim rights" to the 
extent specified 1s not correct one does not partake of a Just-claum 
right m that one can be sued (any claim-nght involved there will be 
someone else's, not one's own) ? In defense of this rendering, Miller 
might pomt out that the ability to defend oneself ın court would be 
hughly valued and preferable to Joining the ranks of women and, in 





23See Polrtics 7 4 1826b14—15 (Perhaps he only means that ın order to 
determine what Justice requires the judges have to know whether the people 
before them are to be trusted in their evidence, but more seems mtended 
than that) In any case, in this and other passages also not mentioned by 
Miller where Aristotle refers to deciding about và Ó(xoua (7 8 1828b14, and 
9 132924) he 1s plainly to be taken as referring to decisions m court about 
questions of Justice in general, not especially or necessanly merely ones having 
to do with “just-claim” rights On the other hand, the reference at 6 8 132225- 
6 to Sixas negi vv Óvtatov appears, from the context, to concern disputes 
specifically over money and property, so there (though strictly the language 
speaks again simply of “suits over questions of Justice") Barker's translation 
“suits for the determination of nghts" would certainly not be wrong (Miller 
omits to mention this passage, too ) 

24 Politics 3 1 1275a8-10 

25 Miller, NJR, 98 Miller misconstrues the Greek of the continuation, 1n- 
troducing a further reference to nghts mto his translation “for this also be- 
longs to those who have a community as a result of treaties (for these [rights] 
also belong to these persons)” (“This” plainly refers back to partaking of 
“Just things ") He says that ın 1275a11 (where he follows Dreizehnter m re- 
taming the phrase bracketed by Ross) he 1s taking tatta ("these [rights]") to 
refer back to vàv just Sixaiwv (literally, “just things”) and tovtotc ("these 
persons”) toot ^ wetéxovtes (“those who partake of ‘just things’”), see Ars- 
totele’s Politik, ed Alois Dreizehnter (Munchen W Fmk, 1970) Then, however, 
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some Greek cities, foreign busmessmen, who had to rely on the good 
will and competence of others having access to the courts in repre- 
senting them Though that ıs true, however, 1t remains a forced (and 
noxiously theory-driven) reading to find talk of “nghts” here Té 
dixaia 1s a very natural way of saying m Greek “the procedures of Jus- 
tice," that 1s, the court system, and that that 1s what it means here 1s 
borne out in the language Aristotle uses to explam what the dixaa are 
that the people referred to partake of they can innv tréyew xoi 
Óvxáceo0ou, that ıs, bring and answer private suits—the bringing and 
answering of suits, themselves, and not some supposed nghts to do 
these things, are the ó(xoua that they partake of (They cannot, of 
course, bring suits on public matters, for example suits claiming that 
someone has moved something illegal in the assembly, or has cor- 
rupted the young citizens by teaching them to philosophize obnox- 
10usly, so they do not partake of these other 5ixata—these other mat- 
ters of justice )?9 

Miller appears to place most emphasis on a passage of Polrtics 
312 where he thinks Aristotle speaks directly of “political rights" 
(zov Strata) His interpretation of this passage, too, can reason- 
ably be disputed 2” The mam point of the chapter ıs to argue, in large 
part from analogy with other arts and sciences (Aristotle’s example 1s 
flute-playing), that not every difference ın good qualities among the 
citizens can support an excess assignment of political functions,?8 but 














the parenthetical clause says emptily and pomntlessly that these rights (also!?) 
belong to those who participate in these rights Miller could avoid making 
this clause empty and pointless by taking “these persons" to refer to votc 
xowwwvoow (“those who have a community as a result of treaties”) But in 
fact, given that tovto ("this") refers to the partaking of just things, the order 
of the Greek demonstratives pretty clearly makes vaca refer to undergoing 
and bringing lawsuits (as well as tottotc refer to "those who have a commu- 
nity as a result of treaties”) Furthermore, only so do we get satisfactory m- 
ferential relationships asserted by the two occurrences of yào (“for”) Ansto- 
tle 1s giving reasons to accept his claim that it 1s not a satisfactory criterion of 
citizenship that someone partakes of "just things” in a city he says, sensibly, 
that (an addition to native-born people who have access to the city's courts) 
non-citizens also bring and undergo suits in the courts because of treaties 
with other cities, so that they too partake in the city’s "just things ” 

26 For the distinction between “public” and “private” suits in the courts 
of Athens, see for example Douglas M MacDowell, The Law «n Classical 
Athens (Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1978) 

27 See Miller, NJR, 100 

8 Apoyar 1282b24—5, 1283a11 Literally, “offices for ruling " 
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(as a first approximation) only those that make a difference to the 
“work” of the city, such as free status, or wealth, or high birth—but 
also justice and the rest of political excellence itself 9 Just as more 
and better flutes (the mstruments for flute-playing) ought to go to the 
players who are better at playing the flute, so the instruments for poli- 
tics, the political offices and functions, ought to be distributed on the 
basis on some superiority (such as the ones mentioned) in contribu- 
tion to the work of the city Here Anstotle speaks, as often, of the 
“clams” of different groups and persons to political rule, but of 
course the 1ssue 1s one of what Justice requires of, as much as what 1t 
allows to, differently qualified people ?! Towards the beginning of the 
chapter Aristotle heaps scorn on the more open-ended idea that any 
excess of a good quality, of whatever kind and whether or not ıt 
makes any contribution to the work of the city, would m itself justify a 
greater distribution of these functions ? The principle here would be 
that tois Stabéoovaw Éreoov eiva tò Sixaov xal tò xar àE(av a sat- 
isfactory and untendentious translation of this Greek would be “for 
those who differ [with respect to any good] what 1s just and what 1s 
merited 1s different ? (Miller, however, translates “those who differ 
have a different just-claim right and merit-based claim "94^) The absur- 
dity would result that people who excel in their complexion or height 
or any other good quality would get zAeoveEia tis TOV TOALTLXOV 
dtxatwv literally, “an excess holding of the just things of politics 7% 
However we translate this unusual Greek, the context proves that the 
“Just things of politics” being referred to are political offices or func- 
tions, a satisfactory and untendentious translation might be “the 





29 See Politics 3 13 1283a16~20 

30 See Polrtıcs 3 13 1288a15-17 

3! Note especially detv, Politics 3 13 1282b24 

32 See Polatics 1282b23-30 

33 Politics 1282b26~7 

34 At Politics 3 13 1283b17-18 and 21-3, he similarly translates xat& 7d 
dixatov as "based on the same Just-claim nght" where I would say it 1s clear 
that the meaning ıs rather “based on the same conception of justice" The 
context 1s a dispute between the champions of oligarchy, rule by the most an- 
cient families, and rule by the free-born natives—each with their own thecry 
of what qualities the Just assignment of offices ıs based on Likewise, xotd 
TO OMyaOXLKOoV SixaLOV at 6 3 1318a24 surely means “according to the oligar- 
chic conception of Justice" not, as Miller has 1t, "based on the oligarchic just- 
claim right”, Miller, NJR, 100 

35See Politics, 3 12 1282b29-30 
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functions of political justice " Miller translates the whole phrase “an 
excess possession of political rights " That 1s surely tendentious and 
unjustified, 1t shifts Anstotle’s focus away from the two aspects of jus- 
tice—nghts plus duties—to nghts alone 36 
In these passages I think Miller goes too far m promoting in Aris- 
totle the sort of fixated interest in the rights of citizens that one ac- 
cepting the value of "subjective freedom” will characteristically have 87 
Miller makes an excellent case—for which we can all be thankful to 
him—that Aristotle both has a concept of rights and develops quite ın- 
teresting theories about which nights, ın Justice, people have, and on 
what basis Accepting that, however, one ought also to see that ques- 
tions about nghts are not so central m Aristotle’s politics as they are 
In our own 
Princeton University 


36 Similarly, I would say that the phrase doyetv dixatocg at Polis 
3 16 1287b12-13 and 6 3 1318a24 does not mean merely “has a right to rule" 
or a “Just-claim night to rule" (see Miller, NJE, 101), but that it 1s "just" that he 
do so the term dixatocs may carry the nuance of a requirement as well as that 
of an entitlement here, and the translation ought not to obscure that 

37Smce I have disputed his handling of so many of the passages he cites 
for the translation of tò dixa.tov as "just-claam night,” I should report that in 
one of these passages (see Politics 3 9 1280b11) the context does seem to me 
to support that translation 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ORIGINS OF NATURAL RIGHTS 
FRED D. MILLER, JR. 


Is NATURE, JUSTICE, AND RIGHTS IN ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS, I attributed 
three main theses to Aristotle that a metaphysical theory of nature is 
part of the foundations of political philosophy, that the virtue of Jus- 
tice 1s central to practical politics, and that a fully just constitution 
will respect and protect the nghts of citizens The third thesis 1s espe- 
cially controversial because 1t challenges a widely shared view that 
the concept of rights is a modern discovery (or innovation) which is 
altogether alien to the thought of Aristotle and of classical writers and 
thinkers generally However, this currently established view 1s itself a 
comparatively recent development Commentators in the nineteenth 
century and much of the twentieth century translated and explicated 
Anstotle's Politics 1n terms of “nghts” For example, Ernest Barker 
observed, “Plato thinks of the individual as bound to do the duty to 
which he 1s called as an organ of the State Aristotle thinks of the indi- 
vidual as deserving the nght which he ought to enjoy in a society 
based on (proportionate) equality ”! I argued that these earlier schcl- 
ars were correct, and I offered a philosophical reconstruction of Aris- 
totle’s politics which included a theory of Justice and individual nghts 

The disagreement over whether Aristotle recognized rights m 
some form unavoidably involves disagreement over what rights are, 
and the theory of nghts itself ıs still highly contested There 1s no con- 
sensus concerning how “(a) right” 1s to be defined, how rights are to 
be theoretically grounded, or how rights theory 1s to be apphed m par- 
ticular circumstances This 1s not, however, a good reason to dismiss 
the issue of whether there are nghts in Aristotle for Aristotle, hke 
modern nights theorists, 1s concerned about the moral and legal status 
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lErnest Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (London 
Methuen and Company, 1906), 235 I cite other examples in chapter 4 of Fred 
D Miller, Jr, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Arvstotle's Politics (hereafter 
NJR) (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1995) 
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of the individual within the community, and he expresses this in terms 
of claims of justice The issue 1s worthy of study not only because it 
can lead to a deeper understandmg of Anstotle’s conceptions of Justice 
and the common good, but also because it may shed valuable light on the 
theoretical foundations of human nghts, since he offers a theory of po- 
litical Justice which 1s based on a metaphysical theory of human nature 

I shall discuss here the principal issues concerning the place of 
nights m Aristotles politics which are raised by the preceding essays 2 
Section I seeks to make clear the features which Anstotle's theory of 
Justice shares (and does not share) with modern rights theories Sec- 
tion II considers the relation of rights to the concepts of justice and 
ment (or desert) in Aristotles theory. Section III concerns the politi- 
cal dimension of rights in Aristotle’s thought, and whether this makes 
them too “derivative and precarious” to play a serious role in his polit- 
ical theory Section IV addresses problems in viewing Anistotle’s pro- 
posed “best constitution” as a regime of nghts Finally, section V dis- 
cusses the fundamental issue on which Aristotle and modern nghts 
theonsts disagree the place of liberty in the exercise of individual rights 


Modern theories of rights take varied forms Consider, for exam- 
ple, the opposing accounts of what 1t 1s that individuals have a nght 
to Libertarians maintain that individuals have only the nght to nega- 
tive liberty, that ıs, to freedom from the iuitiation of force by others 
In contrast, social democrats contend that all individuals are entitled 
to welfare, which may require that the government use coercion 
against some persons m order to provide goods or services to others 
There are also disagreements as to who should be counted as a rights- 
holder Many persons (including those in various religious groups) 





?The following articles appear in this issue of The Review of Metaphys- 
acs Julia Annas, “Aristotle on Human Nature and Political Virtue,” pp 731- 
753, John M Cooper, "Justice and Rights ın Anstotle’s Politics,” pp 859-872, 
Richard Kraut, “Are There Any Natural Rights ın Aristotle?” pp 755-774, Rod- 
erick T Long, “Anstotle’s Conception of Freedom,” pp 775-802, A S Mc- 
Grade, “Aristotle’s Place ın the History of Natural Rights,” pp 803-829, and 
Malcolm Schofield, “Sharmg in the Constitution,” pp 831-858 I cite these es- 
says in parentheses by page number, and by author’s name where this 1s not 
obvious 
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hold that all living persons (including unborn babies) have the night to 
life, which would be violated by abortion, while many others deny thet 
human fetuses have any nghts Through this din of discordant nights 
claims, however, a concordant theme may be discernible a right 1s à 
clam of justice which a member of a community has agarnst the 
other members of the community A theory of Justice supports md: 
vidual rights 1f 1t entails that each and every individual within the com- 
munity has moral standing and a claim to protection 

This abstract formulation obviously leaves many questions 
open For example, what 1s the relation between Justice and rights 
are nights claims derivable from a deeper theory of justice, or are 
nghts fundamental, irreducible moral concepts? Are rights based 
merely on convention, or are they m some sense objectively grounded? 
Are all nghts merely prima facie claims, or are some rights indefeasi- 
ble? Further, there are the disputes of application alluded to above 
what 1s the ultimate object of a nghts claim 1s the night to life the most 
basic right, and, 1f so, does 1t consist fundamentally m a night to auton- 
omy, or a right to welfare? And who belongs to the nghts community 
of nghts holders? Although it 1s (almost universally) agreed today that 
all living human beings possess rights, there 1s still controversy over 
unborn or “bram-dead” human beings, nonhuman animals, and plants 
Some theorists would confer “collective” nghts on groups such as na- 
tions, tribes, and families, or on artificial entities such as corporations. 
These and other questions are the subject of intense debate among 
contemporary nghts theorists, and the disparate answers to them 
serve to distinguish the rights theories which are ın contention today 

John Cooper raises a fundamental issue concerning the nature of 
individual rights which has a direct bearing on my thesis that mdivid- 
ual rnghts have an important place m Anstotle's political philosophy 
He points to a distinctively modern line of thought which he remarks 
1s first fully expressed by Hegel—although, arguably, ıt ıs already 
fairly explicit ın Kant’s distinction between moral persons and mere 
things Cooper (p 863) argues, “an ancient thinker like Aristotle can 
perfectly well find important value m individual persons, as such, vel- 
untarily, and on their own understandings and choice, engaging m the 
good activities that make the life of a community a good one, and he 
can locate the preeminent political value mn individuals as such achiev- 
ing, through cooperation ın the public life of the society, their individ- 
ual goods so conceived However, he does not and cannot envisage 
as an important good the exercise of one’s individual will simply -n 
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working out for oneself, in one's own subjectivity, what things one 
will find good, and then domg or enjoying them, as so selected This 1s 
what Hegel calls the ‘principle of subjective freedom'—the 1dea that in 
possessing this power we have something of infinite worth m each of 
us individually " If a theory of individual rights does mdeed presup- 
pose the Hegelian “principle of subjective freedom,” then there would 
be a strong argument to support the thesis that 1t 1s anachronistic to 
ascribe the language of rights to Aristotle 

However, Cooper (p 865) himself suggests a way of addressing 
this difficulty One can agree that modern, “full-fledged theories of 
rights” arose historically m the way that Hegel suggested and that the- 
ories of nghts have a central place in many contemporary political 
theories because of the importance widely placed upon the “principle 
of subjective freedom " We might reject the implication that this his- 
tory 1s “part of the very concept itself of a right” Yet, as post-Hege- 
hans we can see the usefulness of this term "nights" ın explicating the 
political theory of an ancient thinker hike Aristotle, while carefully 
noting that he did not recognize subjective freedom as a core value 
Cooper continues, “On this basis, then, we can claim not only to be en- 
titled, but also justified, m using the language of rights in translating 
and interpreting Aristotle ” 

Now regarding Cooper's question of whether ^t 1s legitimate to 
describe Aristotle as talking of rights of Justice, or natural nghts ın 
particular, and so of legal nghts too, while not endorsing Hegel's prin- 
ciple of subjectivity,” I would, of course, answer m the affirmative In 
the first place, Cooper may be correct that recent commentators have 
resisted the imputation of “rights” to earlier thinkers like Anstotle be- 
cause they have embraced the Hegelian analysis of rights If this 1s the 
case, however, these commentators are simply mistaken, because it 1s 
not the case that all theories of nghts assume Hegel's principle of sub- 
Jectivity Other theories justify nights on other grounds, such as the 
sanctity of human life, or the ultimate value of flourishing ın a neo- 
Aristotelian sense According to such theories, the specific right to 
liberty 1s Justified only on the grounds that such a right 1s indispens- 
able for the protection of human life, or that ıt 1s necessary for the 
achievement of flourishing (J shall say more about this ın section V ) 
What is distinctive about a theory of rights as such ıs that ıt prohibits 
as unjust the sacrifice of individuals and their ends m order to ad- 
vance the interests of other individuals or of groups of individuals 
Thus, for example, a theory of rights 1s opposed to a normative theory 
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such as act utilitarianism, which sanctions the sacrifice of the individ- 
ual’s interests 1n order to promote, roughly speaking, "the greatest 
good for the greatest number " 

Aristotle’s theory of political justice supports a theory of nights 
because he understands Justice in an wndzvidualastic sense That 1s, 
when Aristotle equates political Justice with the common advantage 
(tó xotvfj ouudéoov),? he understands “common” (xow) m an mdi- 
vidualistic sense I am using the term “1ndividualistic” in a special 
sense here, in which ıt 1s opposed to “holistic "4 On the holastec view 
Justice 1s equated with the overall advantage, so that 1t sanctions th2 
sacrifice of individual citizens ın order to make the polis as a whole 
better off, or the benefitting some citizens (for example, the majority) 
at the expense of others (for example, the minority) In contrast, on 
the individualistic view, the fully just polis must promote the common 
advantage of 1ts members, m the sense of the mutual advantage rather 
than at the overall advantage That 1s, 1t must aim at the virtue and 
happiness of each and every citizen, not at a collective goal attained 
by the polis as a whole but not by its members, or in which some mem- 
bers partake to the exclusion of others Aristotle’s political individual- 
ism reflects a deep metaphysical commitment to the individual Edu- 
ard Zeller perceived this as the fundamental point of divergence of 
Aristotle from Plato “In politics as m metaphysics the central point 
with Plato ıs the Universal, with Aristotle the Individual The former 
demands that the whole should realise its ends without regard to the 
interests of the individuals the latter that 1t should be reared upon the 
satisfaction of all individual interests that have a true title to be re- 
garded "5 However, 1t 1s necessary to make a further distinction between 
extreme individualism, which holds that the good of the individual is 
purely self-confined and self-regarding, and moderate mdividualism, 
which recognizes that the individual good mcludes other-regarding 
morally virtuous activity, for example, acts of courage, generosity, 





3See Polrtics 3 12 1282b16-18, cf Nacomachean Ethics (hereafter NE) 
5 1 1129b14-19, 8 9 1160a13-14 

^] am using “mdrvidualistic” m a narrow sense to characterize a theory 
of justice In applying it to Aristotle I do not mean to imply that Aristot.e 
thinks that the good varies from individual to individual, that the good 1s d2- 
fined by subjective choice or desire, that individuals should be free to Co 
whatever they wish, and so forth 

5Eduard Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, trans B F C 
Costelloe and J H Muirhead (London Longmans, Green, and Co , 1897), 2 224-6 
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friendship, and Justice I argue that Aristotle subscribes to a moderate 
endwidualist theory of Justice which 1s concerned with the happiness 
of each and every individual ê It ıs in this crucial sense that I contend 
that Anstotle’s theory of justice entails a theory of rights 

Nonetheless, Aristotle’s theory of Justice does differ deeply from 
modern theories—not because he lacks a concept of nghts, but be- 
cause he presupposes a political and theoretical context radically at 
variance with the modern Most important 1s the role of the polis or 
city-state 1n his political thought The polis ıs on Aristotle’s account a 
community which develops naturally out of more primitive forms of 
association, that 1s, households and villages, and 1t 1s distinguished as 
“complete” and “attaining the limit of self-sufficiency” and aiming at 
the good lıfe” The polis does not correspond to the modern political 
state—an association possessing a monopoly over the legitimized use 
of force within a definite geographical area—which ıs only one com- 
ponent of modern society. Rather the polis 1s for Anstotle the most 
inclusive, as well as the most authoritative, community ? Hence, Aris- 
totle’s polis 1s a fused concept, combining attributes of the political 
state with features now generally ascribed to civil society (including 
economic, religious, and other forms of association) 

Aristotle argues that a polis itself exists by nature (ott 0s) 
and that a human being is by nature a political anımal (dvoet 
noMtáxòv bov)? These doctrines assume Anistotle’s natural teleol- 
ogy, according to which living organisms are self-moving entities di- 
rected to natural ends, like the proverbial acorn which grows into an 





ôI present the evidence for this in detail ın chapter 6 of NJR and can only 
refer briefly to a few important passages here Anstotle’s critique of Plato's 
Republic m Politics 2 not only contains a critique of the communistic 
schemes of property and child-rearing, but also concludes with an explicit 
critique of Plato’s (alleged) claim that the lawgiver should make “the polis as 
a whole" happy without regard to the happiness of its individual members 
(5 1264b15-24) In Politics 3 6 1278b21-4 Anistotle explicitly connects the 
common advantage (tò xolvi] ovupégov) with the noble life falling to each 
(éxcotw) individual He describes “the best constitution” as that order under 
which anyone whatsoever (Gottootv) might act in the best way and live 
blessedly” (7 2 1824a23-5) Additional evidence 1s provided by his arguments 
that all citizens of the best constitution should have access to property and 
education (see section II below) 

"See Polrtics 1 2 1252b27-30 

8See Politics 1 1 1252a4-6 

9See Polttecs 1 2 1253a1-3 
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oak tree. Analogously, 


every polis exists by nature, since the first communities also [are by na- 
ture] For it 1s their end (1éAoc) and nature 1s an end For we say that 
what each thing 1s when its coming to be 1s completed 1s the nature of 
each thing, for example, of a human being, a horse, or a household 1° 


Even more radically, Aristotle contends that the polis 1s prior ty 
nature to the individual human bemgs ın the sense that individuals are 
not self-sufficient when they are separated from the pols That 1s, they 
can perform their function, or achieve their natural end, fully ony 
when they are citizens of a polis |! Hence, human beings exist na natural 
condition only if they belong to a self-sufficient political community 

Although the polis 1s by nature a collective entity (nAfj8oc TL THV 
ovow, Politics 2 2 1261218), and thus not a substance m the strict 
sense (as a human being 1s), 1t 1s à natural extension of substances 
and is analogous to them As an organism can be m a natural 
(healthy) or unnatural (diseased) condition, the polis can be in a natu- 
ral (just) or unnatural (unjust) condition Whether the polis 15 in a 
natural (just) condition or not depends on whether 1t has a correct 
constitution A correct constitution 1s according to nature (xarà 
vow), whereas a deviant constitution 1s contrary to nature (maca 
Qoo). ?? 

This theory of political naturalism helps to explain Aristotle’s dis- 
agreement with most modern theories of rights First, because he zf- 
firms the radical dependence of the individual on the polis, he would 
not accept Locke's notion of a prepolitical “state of nature "I? Accord- 
mg to Lockean theory, individuals possess a panoply of nights to life, 
liberty, and property 1n the state of nature, but they voluntarily enter 





10Polatecs 12 1252b30-4 (author's translation) All translations are the 
author's unless otherwise indicated Regarding the role of nature 1n Aristo- 
tle’s ethics and politics, J am ın substantial agreement with Annas, pp 731-6 
For further discussion of Anstotle's political naturalism, see Miller, NJR, 
chap 2, and , “Naturalism,” m The Cambridge History of Ancient Polir- 
cal Thought, ed. Malcolm Schofield and C J Rowe (Cambndge Cambndge 
University Press, forthcoming) A useful overview of interpretations of Ar-s- 
totehan teleology 1s Allan Gotthelf, “Aristotle’s Teleology,” in Final Causcl- 
aty un Nature and Human Affavwrs, ed R F Hassmg (Washington, DC The 
Catholic University of America Press, forthcoming) 

HOf Politics 1 2 1253a18-29 

12Cf Politics 3 17 1287b37-41 

13 According to Locke, in the state of nature all mankind comprise “one 
community” under the law of nature See Second Treatise 9 218, cited by 
Long, p 784n 37 
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the political state m order to safeguard these nghts more effectively, 
by authorizing ther collective enforcement On this view the legiti- 
macy of government depends on whether it respects the antecedently 
defined individual natural rights If the government fails to protect or 
violates their rights, individuals retam nghts agamst 1t, most 1mpor- 
tantly the right to disobey 1ts commands, rebel against 1t, and replace 
it with another For Aristotle, in contrast, political rights could not be 
derived from preexisting natural nghts because Justice in the full 
sense can only be found in the polis Individuals have nights within 
the polis against other individuals, including the rulers, but there 1s no 
suggestion of rights agaanst the polis m Anstotle ^ Nor would Ansto- 
tle have promulgated a list of “self-evident” truths concerning human 
rights of man such as are invoked in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence !5 

Nonetheless, Aristotle did recognize nghts within the political 
community par excellence—the Greek city-state—and this was the 
historical seed out of which the more familar theories of natural 
rights grew m the late medieval and early modern eras 


II 


No single word m classical Greek was a precise counterpart to 
the modern English substantival noun “(a) right,” and some view this 
as a decisive reason for concluding that Anstotle and other ancient 
Greeks could not have had a concept of rights !6 It does not follow, 





“This 1s not to rule out the possibility of reconstructing a notion of 
“nights against the government” from some of Aristotle’s remarks For exam- 
ple, he seems to imply that there could be a “nght of revolution" when he 
says, "Those who excel in virtue would engage 1n faction most justly of all, 
but they do this the least, for these alone have the best reason to be unequal 
[that 1s, superior] without qualification", Politics 5 11301a39-bl He also 
says that dissidents may strive agamst the rulers Justly or unjustly, see 
2 1802a28-9, b12-14 

‘Here I agree with Schofield, p 833 Cf Miller, NJR, 91 

16See, most notably, Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame Unt 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1981), 67 “There is no expression ın any ancient 
or medieval language correctly translated by our expression ‘a nght' until the 
close of the Middle Ages the concept lacks any means of expression ın He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, or Arabic, classical or medieval, before about 1400, Iet 
alone in Old English, or ın Japanese as late as the mid-nineteenth century " 
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however, that Aristotle lacked the linguistic resources to make rights 
clams For, as Bernard Knox and Bernard Williams point out m a dif- 
ferent context although the German word Schadenfreude cannot be 
translated into a single English word, 1ts meaning 1s familiar to English 
speakers They argue, by analogy, that 1t ıs implausible to infer from 
the fact that Homer’s vocabulary lacks precise counterparts to “self,” 
“mind,” or “consciousness,” that he could not have had these ideas 
On the contrary, Williams contends, “beneath the terms that mark dif- 
ferences between Homer and ourselves lies a complex net of concepts 
m terms of which particular actions are explamed, and this net was 
the same for Homer as it 1s for us ”!” Along similar Imes I argued in 
Nature, Justice, and Rights vn Arvstotle’s Politics, chapter 4, that Ar- 
istotle’s Greek has an ample supply of locutions to do substantially 
the same work as modern “rights” locutions 

When I began my study of these locutions I was struck by the par- 
allel between them and the different senses of “nghts” which were dis- 
tinguished and analysed by the legal theorist W H Hohfeld !? Briefly 
stated, Hohfeld distinguished four senses in which one person X might 
have a “right” against another person Y first, X has a right in the sense 
of a clam to A against Y, m which case Y has a correlative duty to X to 
do A (for example, a creditor’s claim to repayment of a debt), second, 
X has aright in the sense of a liberty or privilege to do A against Y, in 
which case X has no duty to Y to forbear from doing A (for example, 
an owner’s liberty to consume his own property), third, X has a nght 
in the sense of an authority or power to A against Y, m which case Y 
has a correlative lability to X's doing A (for example, a police officer's 
authority to arrest someone), and fourth, X has a right ın the sense of 
an iummunity against Y’s domg A, in which case X has no liabihty to 
Y’s doing A (for example, a witness's immunity against self-incrimina- 
tion) These correspond to distinct locutions ın Aristotle 





T'Bernard Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley University of Cali- 
forma Press, 1993), 34, cf Bernard Knox, The Oldest Dead White European 
Males (New York W W Norton, 1993), 43-4 

I8Hohfeld, Fundamental Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial 
Reasoning (New Haven Yale University Press, 1923) Hohfeld's analysis has 
been adopted widely by moral and political philosophers as well as legal the- 
orists in the twentieth century 
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HOHFELD ARISTOTLE 
claim tO dixatov 
liberty, privilege &Eovota 
authority, power XÜptoc 
immunity dxvooc, Sera 


In support of this mterpretation I noted instances in which earlier 
translators and commentators had rendered these locutions 1n terms 
of “rights,” “entitlements,” and the like, along with occurrences imn 
other Greek authors which had been taken this way by modern trans- 
lators and lexicographers This cumulative evidence suffices to over- 
come the objection that there 1s no single word for “(a) right” in Aris- 
totle's Greek 

A right m its most general sense ıs a claim of justice which an in- 
dividual has against other members of a community This notion 1s 
expressed in Aristotle’s Greek by tò ó(xouov (plural, tà Sinaia), the 
substantive phrase formed from the neuter definite article and adjec- 
tive, literally, "the just <thing>” In the context of disputation 
(Gutoprityotc) Just things are the things which one party claims 
Justly against another party When Aristotle says that justice 1s the vir- 
tue through which individuals “have their own things"? he 1s m close 
agreement with Simonides that Justice consists in each person having 
what 1s owed to him ? John Cooper (pp 868-72) and Malcolm Schofield 
(pp 843-8) both agree that tò 8(xotov and its cognates can sometimes 
be translated as “the nght" or “a nght,” although they express reserva- 
tions about the significance of this fact, and they take issue with my 
analyses of particular passages Cooper (p 868) states that “one ought to 
preserve in translation the more hteral term ‘ust’ or some derivative, 
not necessarily because no claim right is being indicated in these pas- 
sages by the term, but because that 1s not all that, as used there, it 1s, 
or may be, expressing" I agree that the connection between tò 
óixotov and “just” should be preserved and that 1s precisely why I 
used the cumbersome phrase "just-clarm nght" rather than merely 
“clam right” I also agree that tò dixa.ov and its cognates may ex- 





19 Rhetoric 1 9 1366b9-10 
2Cf Republic 1 331c3-4 
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press more than “a right” m a passage such as 4 4 1291a39-40, for ex- 
ample, "the Just" may also refer to a duty such as a citizen’s duty to 
perform military service However, my main concern im Nature, Jus- 
tice, and Rights in Arvstotle’s Politics was to refute the claim that Ar- 
istotle was oblivious to nghts, and I consequently emphasized the con- 
texts ın which tò Sixo.ov was used to assert the Just claims of 
individuals against members of the community Hence, even if Coo- 
per is correct that claim nights are not all that 1s being expressed ın 
these passages, 1t 1s sufficient for my argument if they are a significant 
part of what 1s asserted 

Cooper (pp 869-70) objects in particular to my translation of tv 
Stxalwv as "just-clarm rights" at Politics 3.11275a8-10 Here I fol- 
lowed W L Newman, who translates “nor are those citizens who, [as 
metoeci usually do,] share in political rights to the extent of undergo- 
ing tral and sumg ?! Anstotle's pomt 1s that metics (or resident 
alients) often have the right to represent themselves in lawcourts either 
to bring suit or to defend themselves agamst suits For Aristotle goes on 
to remark that 1n some polises the resident aliens do not partake of 
these things fully—that 1s, they do not have the nght to speak for 
themselves in the lawcourts—but must be assigned a legal representa- 
tive (meootdtyS) Given that this 1s Aristotle’s own explanation, there 
1s nothing “forced” or “noxiously theory-driven” about this explanation ?? 





21W L Newman, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1902, reprint, Salem Ayer, 1986), 3133 Cf Robinson’s translation “Nor is a 
man a citizen because he shares in the nghts of a citizen so far as to sue and 
be sued, smce a commercial treaty may confer that nght”, Richard Robinson, 
trans , Arvstotle’s Politics Books 3 and 4 (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1962) 
Several other translators give the passage simular treatment, see Miller, NJR, 
99 n 31 for references 

22Cooper (p 869 n 25) also disputes my construal of the continuing pas- 
sage 1275a10-11 “for this (toUto) also belongs to those who have a commu- 
nity as a result of treaties, for these [rights] (tatta) also belong to these per- 
sons (tovtots) " Cooper argues that tovtotcs m the second clause refers back 
to “those who have a community as a result of treaties" 1n the first clause 
This may be right, but I did not take tovtotc thus way because “this” (toto) 
m the first clause clearly refers to the partaking of và ôixara (which ıs the an- 
tecedent of “these” [tatta] 1n the second clause), so that on this construal 
the second clause becomes redundant, because 1t 1s logically equivalent to 
the first clause This may be why W D Ross bracketed the second yao 
clause (which 1s missing from the II! family of manuscripts) 1n his edition of 
the Politics (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1957) However, even on Cooper's 
construal, xà óíxaia can be translated as "rights" in the second clause, tha: 1s, 
“for these [nghts] also belong to those who have a community as a result of 
treaties " 
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Malcolm Schofield agrees qualifiedly that “Sixatov and its cog- 
nates can sometimes be translated ‘(a) nght’” (p 833), and that “m a 
sense it 1s true that Anstotle’s treatment of political Justice concerns 
‘nights withm the political community’” because from an account of 
objective right (that 1s, justice) one can derive a corresponding account 
of subjective right (pp 843-4) However, he finds it significant that, 
whereas Latin construes vus and wustetea with possessives, “although 
Greek could have done so (for example, tò gudv Ótxatov) such formu- 
lations are rare, and are not to be found in the pages Plato and Aristo- 
tle devote to discussion of justice" (p 845) This remark 1s generally 
true, but not decisive, because such expressions do occur For exam- 
ple, a legal brief by Aristotle's contemporary, Demosthenes (384—322 
B C ), contains the possessive with the plural form of tå Sixaa (24 3) 
The plaintiff protests to the Jury that 1t 1s “easier to curry favor pri- 
vately with certain persons than to stand up m defense of your [that 
1s, the citizen's] rights (vOv byetéowv Svxaiwv) ” Often the posses- 
sive pronoun 1s unnecessary in Greek, because the definite article 
commonly takes the place of a possessive pronoun when there 1s no 
doubt as to the possessor ^ Typically the subject of the sentence 1s 
the possessor of và dixo.a Further, Anstotle follows the common 
Greek practice of saying that when the verdict 1s Just, the winner 
"has," "acquires," or "gets" the Just thmg and that when this happens, 
one has "one's own thing "5 There are also resources in Greek to say 
that X 1s pleading the nights of Y against Z, for example, "to plead the 
nights of others against you" (Aéyew tà õixara nèg vv dAXov noóc 
buc) or “to plead your nghts agamst others" (A€yew xà Sixata nèg 
bUOV rods tos &AXovc) 26 In such contexts one of the parües 1s re- 
ceiving what he has a just claim to, so that 1t 1s not at all surprising 





? Demosthenes 24 3, following the translation of J H Vince m Demos- 
thenes, vol 3 (1936, reprint, Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1986) 
Vince’s translation 1s accurate because the preceding sentence speaks of the 
objectionable persons as “stealing your property ” 

24See H W Smyth, Greek Grammar, rev ed (Cambridge Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1974), 287n 1121 

?*'Cf NE 541132a19-29 Anstotle uses the verbs Tuyxcevelv and Éyew 
and other writers use AayBavew See the references in Miller, NJR, 98 n 28 

?5See Demosthenes, 15 25 Cf 15 29 which states that “the laws grant an 
equal and common share of private nights (t@v idiwv Svxaiwv) within the con- 
stitution to both weak and strong persons,” as opposed to “the nghts of 
Greek [city-states] (vv “EAAnvix@v Sixaimv)” which are defined by the 
strong cities for the weak 
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that other translators and commentators have often translated the ex- 
pression as “a nght” in such contexts, since a right 2s a Just claim by 
an individual against other members of the community It ıs hard to 
see why one would resist such a rendering, unless one relied on ten- 
dentious assumptions about the meaning of “a night ” 

Schofield (p 847) also objects that some of my examples do not 
have to be interpreted in the way I suggest, so that the ‘nghts’ mter- 
pretation 1s “possible, but not probable ” However, because these ex- 
amples involve legal disputation, 1t is more probable than not that 
they involve just claims or nghts 2” It is noteworthy, at any rate, that 
Schofield does accept “nghts” as a translation for tà dixa.a. 1n the ım- 
portant passage at Politics 3 12 1282b23-30 


For perhaps some would say that the offices ought to be distributed un- 
equally according to prominence m any good thing whatever, although 
im any remaining respects they do not differ at all but happen to be simi- 
lar For persons who are different have a different Just-clarm night and 
claim of ment (tò dixa.ov xal tò xat VaEiav) But 1f this ıs true, those 
who are prominent with respect to complexion, size, or any good what- 
soever will have an excess possession of political rights (vv moMTIXOv 
dixaiwv) 


Most translators use “political nghts" or at least “just claims” for 
TOV TOALTUXOV Sixaiwmv (the genitive of tà soditixd (xot) here, in- 
cluding the Smclai/Saunders translation quoted by Schofield (p 853)? 
Let us note the significance of this locution Schofield (p 853) remarks 


"'Lycophron's view that law 1s “a guarantor of men’s nghts agaist one 
another” (éyyuytiys GAANAoug vOv Stxaiwv) at Politics 39 1280b11 (where 
Schofield, p 15, would translate tv dixaiwv as “fair dealings”) should be 
compared with Demosthene’s remark that law courts are concerned with 
“the rights [of citizens] against each other” (t@v zoóg GAANAOUS Sixaiwv, 
13 16) 

8In NJR, 100 n 35 I cite a number of translators who use “political 
rights” or “Just clams ” More recently, Terence Irwin and Gail Fine translate 
the expression as “politically Just <claam>,” m Aristotle Selections (Inc1a- 
napolis Hackett, 1995) Cooper (pp 871-2) suggests the more noncommuttal 
expression, “the just things of politics,” that 1s, political offices or functions 
However, this seems too indefinite For, although it 1s true that Aristotle’s ar- 
gument 1s based on distributive justice, which concerns the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities as well as nghts, the present context makes ıt clear that the parties 
to the dispute are alleging that they have just clavms—that ıs, rights—to po- 
litical office because they have superior attributes Cooper himself concedes 
that the context 1s one in which there 1s a dispute in which different groups 
within the polis are making claim to political office by appeal to justice 
(1283a15-17) That Aristotle 1s primarily concerned with political rights 1s 
also evident from his example of the minas in Politics 3 9 (discussed below) 
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that ıt ıs unusual, and that Aristotle uses it here perhaps “because he 
wants for once to introduce the notion of political nghts" However, 
what 1s unusual ıs the insertion of the word mohitix@v between tv 
and étxaiwv, which occurs because Aristotle 1s here talking about po- 
local nghts, that 1s, rights to political office If the dispute were 
among the heirs to an estate, the rights ın question would be property 
or other rights Schofield (p 847) objects to my “interpretative meth- 
odology," contending that I should have first attended to key passages 
in which Aristotle discusses political rights and then interpreted other 
texts in the light of them However, my strategy was first to analyze 
the uses of và ixa and its cognates, where, I argue, these are most 
plausibly understood 1n terms of "rights " Then I turned to the special 
case of tà szoAuuà ixua, that 1s, pol&twal rights at Politics 
3 12 1282b23-30 Otherwise it would not have been clear what Aristo- 
tle was supposed to mean by rights, which are qualified as “political” 
in this passage 

However, even if Aristotle’s use of tò dixatov 1s conceded to ap- 
proximate Hohfeld's “claim night,” the question remains whether Aris- 
totle’s nghts have any bite As remarked above m section I, these 
rights do have force because Aristotle understands Justice as the mu- 
tual advantage, that 1s, as promoting the good for each and every 
member of the community I argue for this interpretation at length in 
Nature, Justice, and Rights vn. Arvstotle's Politics, chapter 6, and I 
can only briefly illustrate ıt here with Aristotle's argument m Polvtocs 7 
that every citizen in the best constitution has a nght to property He 
reasons that “a polis should be called happy not by viewing a part 
(uéeoc tL) of 1t but by viewing all (zàvrac) the citizens "? He subse- 
quently remarks that each individual should receive two parcels of 
land, one close to town and the other in the country, because such an 
arrangement ıs fair and Just (tò toov xai to Sixatov), m addition to the 
pragmatic consideration that this policy will promote unanimity if the 
polis 1s invaded ?? That Aristotle thinks the best constitution protects 
the interests of each and every citizen 1s clear from a later passage in 
which he explains the sense in which his best constitution 1s the 
best?! After stating that his constitution 1s excellent because all of the 





29 Politics 7 9 13829a23-4 
30See Politics 7 10 1330a15-18 
31See Politics 7 13 13832a32-8 
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citizens are excellent, he remarks that “even if all (mavtac) the citi- 
zens could be excellent without each (xa® xaotov) of the citizens [be- 
mg excellent], the latter would be more choiceworthy, for all (xá&vtag) 
follows from each (xa® £xaovov) "2? That 1s, even if it were possible 
to promote the good of the polis ın a holistic sense of overall advan- 
tage, 1t is better to secure the happiness of each and every citizen, and 
this is what Aristotle’s best constitution does It follows that the law- 
giver should be concerned with the education of all of the citizens 

Schofield and Kraut, however, both question whether nghts as 
such play an important role m Aristotle’s politics Schofield argues 
that ın the passage at Politics 3 12 1282b23-30, cited above, political 
rights have only a derivative role The reference to merit or desert (tò 
xav åtiav) reveals what Aristotle really means by Justice Schofield 
(p 854) contends, “In fact such rights are nothing but a function of the 
things people deserve They play no explanatory role within the logic 
of the hypothesis [under consideration] " Schofield acknowledges my 
thesis that for Aristotle the menit or desert of a person 1s the basis for 
hus political nghts, but argues (p 852) that a right becomes thereby 
simply “an idle cog to the machine of explanation and analysis i 
Hence, Schofield contends that we should understand Anstotle's po- 
litical discourse m terms of “deserving a share" rather than “having a 
right” to citizenship and office Kraut (p 760-2) also relies on a disünc- 
tion between rights and deserts, but, unlike Schofield who maintains 
that nghts trivially follow from deserts, Kraut argues that rights do not 
follow from deserts at all He points out that 1f, for example, we are 
decidmg whom to invite to a conference, a candidate does not have a 
right to be invited as a speaker even if she 1s the most deserving ^it 
would be wrong to say that we owe her an invitation, that we have a 
duty to invite her, or that she has a right to be invited" (p 760) This 
apparent divergence ın intuitions about the relation between deserts 
and nights is illuminatmg Indeed, ıt supports my own view that merit 
or desert 1s part, but only part, of Aristotle’s conception of Justice 

The account of political justice 1n Politics 3 1s based on the the- 
ory of distributive Justice m Nacomachean Ethics 5® There Aristotle 
says that “everyone agrees that the Just ın distributions ought to be 





32Polrtıcs 7 13,13832a35-8 
33 Politics 3 9 1280218 refers to NE 5 3 1131a14—24, Politics 3 12 1282b20 
refers to NE 5 3 1131all-14 
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according to some merit, yet everyone does not say that merit 1s the 
same thing, advocates of democracy say it 1s freedom, some advocates 
of oligarchy say it 1s wealth, and others good birth, and advocates of 
aristocracy say it is virtue ”*4 To determine which standard of ment 1s 
correct, 1t 15 necessary to have a correct understanding of the political 
community and its ultimate end Aristotle first considers the mistaken 
ohgarchic conception of Justice and its underlymg view of the polis 


For if they formed a community and came together for the sake of pos- 
sessions, they would share ın the polis in so far as they shared in prop- 
erty Thus the argument of the oligarchs would seem to be strong For 
1f one person has contibuted [only] one mına% out of a hundred but an- 
other has contributed all the rest, it 1s not just for the first person to get 
an equal share with the second [This 1s so whether the amount to be 
distributed ıs] the original contribution or the proceeds from this 36 


The point 1s clearly that each partner has a Just claam—a nght— 
to a share of the proceeds proportionate to his contribution The pro- 
spective speaker in Kraut's example who has not participated or made 
a contribution does not have this sort of clam When individuals do 
cooperate for mutual advantage, however, Justice entails that each of 
them has just claims against the others If Justice ın the universal 
sense 1s correctly understood as cooperation for mutual advantage, 
the particular virtue of distributive justice is necessary for such coop- 
eration to take place Aristotle of course rejects the oligarchs’ notion 
of the polis as a joint venture to acquire and protect property, but he 
accepts the more general view of the polis as a community cooperat- 
ing for mutual advantage The polis 15, more specifically, a community 


in a complete and self-sufficient hfe This ıs, as we say, living happily 
and nobly Therefore, one should suppose that the political community 
1s for the sake of noble actions, but not for the sake of [merely] living to- 
gether Therefore, those who contribute the most to such a community 
participate more 1n the polis than those who are equal or greater accord- 
ing to freedom or family but unequal according to political virtue, or 
than those who are prominent according to wealth but inferior accord- 
ing to virtue ?? 


“NE 53 1131a25-9 

3° mina was worth about a pound (15 2 oz troy) of silver and equalled 
100 drachmas , 

36 Polatecs 3 9 128022531 

37 Polatics 3 9 1280b40—1281a8 
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In discussing the dispute over political rights in Politics 3.12, 
Anistotle argues that the offices are justly distributed on the basis of 
whether one “contributes to the function (or work)” (eig vó Éovov 
ovufiáAXeo0ot) of the community ?? 

The suggestion that Anstotle understands Justice m terms of 
merit or desert? rather than in terms of rights overlooks that Aristo- 
telan distributive Justice 1s a kind of equation, with claims of ment 
(&E(a) on one side of the equation and claims of right (Obxotov) on the 
other 

Merit of X _ The right of X 
Merit of Y The rıght of Y 


More precisely, Justice entails that the merits of the partners (X 
and Y) and what they have a Just claim to be proportionately equz] 4 
This 1s not surprising since distributive Justice 1s the virtue which 
makes ıt possible for individuals to cooperate by equalizing their re- 
spective contributions and benefits Injustice occurs when the actual 
distribution of benefits deviates from the nght hand side of the equa- 
tion, that ıs, when one of the parties receives more or less than he 1s 
entitled to It 1s noteworthy that John Rawls remarks m A Theory of 
Justice that hus own theory belongs to the same tradition as Aristotle’s 
theory of distributive justice He also observes that “the principles of 





38See Polatecs 3 12 1283a1-3, cf 9 1281a4-8 This presents a problem for 
Kraut’s “analogy with the crafts” (p 772) “From the fact that the doctor 
should promote the good of those who are ill, 1t does not follow that they 
have a right to be treated by him” The analogy fails, because, although Aris- 
totle compares the lawgiver and politician to a craftsman, there 1s an 1mpor- 
tant difference the lawgiver and politician are concerned with a community 
whose members (including ruler and ruled) cooperate for mutual advantage 
Hence, it 1s their task to establish and maintain a constitution which protects 
the rights of the participants 

39The English words “desert” and “merit” have backward-looking and 
forward-looking connotations respectively The example of distributing mı- 
nas on the basis of prior contribution involves desert The example of Jis- 
tributing flutes to those best qualified to play them involves merit Because 
the polis ıs an ongoing community of overlapping generations, it 1s reason- 
able that both desert and merit would be involved ın Anstotle’s use of &&(x 

40This account 1s highly simplified, since communities generally consist 
of many members, with complex standards of merit or desert, and a wide ar- 
ray of objects to which the members make claims The subtlety and power of 
Anstotle's account are demonstrated in an illuminating essay by David K=yt, 
* Aristotle's Theory of Distributive Justice,” in A Companion to Aristoile's 
Politics, ed David Keyt and Fred D Miller, Jr (Oxford Blackwell, 1991) 
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social justice provide a way of assigning rights and duties in the ba- 
sic institutions of society and they define the appropnate distribution 
of the benefits and burdens of social cooperation "41 Rawls of course 
employs a very different methodology from Aristotle’s in articulating 
these principles and his conclusions are far more liberal and egalitar- 
1an than those which Aristotle prescribed Nonetheless, Rawls agrees 
here with Aristotle on the function of political Justice 

Schofield (p 856) says that “(a) nght ın contemporary English us- 
age would ordinarily be thought to contrast with ‘desert’ " Similarly, 
Kraut remarks that “no modern theorist holds that ın order to retam 
the right to life one must use one’s talents to benefit the community 
The underlying idea behind this conception of the right to life 1s that 
the conditions under which one possesses rights must be undemand- 
mg For the value of having rights, as we conceive them, lies in having 
some protection from the demands of others, a modern night carves 
out a zone m which one 1s relieved from the task of having to contrib- 
ute to the common good" (p 763) It 1s true that many modern theonsts 
tend to view rights as unconditional entitlements and that many now 
regard mere need rather than desert to be the proper basis for just 
claims against the community This could imply a nonproductive 
surfer has the same right to sustenance as a diligent gardener This 
might lead one to question whether some modern nights theories are 
encouraging an ever accelerating proliferation of entitlements and dis- 
couraging a sense of personal responsibility Aristotle in contrast 
holds that full political mghts should be accorded to those who are 
able and disposed to make a full contribution to the community Po- 
tential contributing members should be properly educated so that 
they can assume such nghts Those who are past their prime and no 
longer able to exercise full political-nghts provision should have 
rights based on what contribution they can still make Generally any 
naturally free human being who 1s capable of cooperating and enter- 
ing into some form of community should be treated justly and not sub- 
jected to despotic rule. However, such a theory holds generally that 
nights are inextricably linked to the fact that right holders are or have 
been contributors (or are at least potential contributors) to the com- 
munity against which they have a just clam Such a view may not ac- 





“John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge Harvard University 
Press, 1971), 4, 10-11 
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cord with modern welfare liberalism, but 1t 1s surely admissable as a 
theory of nghts 


II 


As mentioned ın section I, Anstotle's theory of political Justice 
and rights presupposes his doctrine of political naturalism, so that he 
would not accept a Lockean state of nature as a point of departure for 
the justification of the political state With this ın mind I stated that 
Anstotle had a theory of natural rights in the sense of “nights based on 
natural Justice" but not 1n the sense of “rights possessed m a pre-polit- 
1cal state of nature "? However, Richard Kraut (pp 757-60) and Rocer- 
ick Long (pp 780-6) both argue persuasively that there 1s a basis for a 
theory of pre-political natural nghts m Aristotle They make use of pas- 
sages where Aristotle says that certam nonpolitical communities can 
be just, where he implies that making war ın order to enslave foreizn- 
ers 1s unjust (unless they are “natural slaves"), and where he implies 
that Justice can obtain even in relation to a slave * Although I tcok 
these passages to show that Aristotle recognized forms of justice inde- 
pendent of the polis, I did not see this as supporting pre-political natu- 
ral nghts because Aristotle describes natural Justice as a part of pohti- 
cal justice m Nvcomachean Ethics 57 However, I am now persuaded 
by Kraut and Long that these passages can be used to support a ver- 
sion of natural nghts Aristotle’s treatment of natural Justice as a part 
of political Justice is consistent with the possibility of nonpolitical rat- 
ural justice Since justice applies wherever there is community, an as- 
sociation such as master and slave can be considered m terms of natu- 
ralness or justice regardless of whether it occurs m a polis Ifa 
naturally free man were coerced into slavery, this would be an injus- 
tice and a violation of his natural nghts even if he did not belong t5 a 
polis This implies that even in a “state of nature” human beings have 
certain natural nghts, such as the right not to be enslaved 

I still maintain, notwithstanding, that Aristotle would not accept 
that political Justice and rights could be derwed from nonpolitical 
forms. Instead, when Aristotle shows how the polis comes to be from 





?Miller, NJR, 90-1 
These passages are discussed in Miller, NJR, 84-6 
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more basic forms of community, such as households and villages, his 
purpose is to show that the polis 1s their end or nature because It 1s 
self-sufficient for the good hfe and thus 1s more perfect than they are 
For political Justice 1s peculiar to a community of free and equal 
human beings aiming at the good life Although the polis arises out of 
more primitive communities which are natural, this 1s a necessary, not 
sufficient, condition for the naturalness of the polis 4 Even if the jus- 
tice of the more basic communities were preserved within the polis, 
this would not guarantee that the polis itself was just The polis must 
also have the night sort of end and structure 1f 1t 1s to be 1n a natural 
condition 

When Aristotle says that political Justice contains both natural 
Justice and conventional Justice, he does not mean that a political con- 
stitution can be partitioned into mutually exclusive natural and con- 
ventional branches “ The same law may have both natural and con- 
ventional features It will be natural ın so far as ıt promotes human 
nature, and conventional in so far as 1t depends on the choice of the 
lawgiver For example, Aristotle would argue that a private-property 
arrangement ıs natural, but there may be considerable leeway in how 
precisely property 1s distributed to individuals and regulated by the 
laws 46 

Kraut evidently holds that 1f rights involve conventional factors, 
then natural rights have no place ın Aristotle’s theory This ıs evident 
m his discussion (pp 764-5) of Aristotle’s view that the requirements for 
citizenship will vary depending on circumstances Aristotle approves 
in Polrtics 1 2 of the custom requiring that both one's parents be citi- 
zens, but he recognizes that there may be exceptions to this rule It 
obviously cannot apply m the case of the colonists starting a polis, 
and if there 1s a shortage due to war or plague 1t may be necessary to 
recruit outsiders Because of the element of contmgency and conven- 
tion here, the question of who should be a citizen cannot be defini- 
tively settled by appeal to a natural nght to citizenship Although 
Kraut 1s correct on this point, similar issues arise for modern natural 
rights theory The framers of the US constitution also had to decide 
upon many conventions which could not be justified a prior» by ap- 





See Politics 1 2 1252b30-1 

4 See NE 5 7 1134b18-24 

46] develop and defend this interpretation more fully in “Aristotle on 
Natural Law and Justice," m A Companion to Aristotle’s Politics 
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peal to the natural nights theory invoked m the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence However, the conventions were supposed to be fundamen- 
tally consistent with this theory (Of course, this was not true, for 
example, in the case of slavery ) Similarly, Aristotle discusses moral 
requirements for citizenship 1n Politics 79, arguing that the citizen 
body should consist of the mhabitants of the polis who are capable of 
full moral virtue The polis will then be ın a natural, fully just condi- 
tion “The polis of our prayers” 1s realized when the natural and the 
conventional complement each other Nature provides the lawgiver 
with a standard for evaluating political institutions and laws, but he 
must also take into account variable circumstances If the lawgiver 
finds a constitution which ıs ın an inferior condition, he should try to 
reform it where possible, although he should not disrupt the social 
fabric in the process and he should not offer the citizens a constitu- 
tion beyond their grasp Rather, like Solon, he should offer them the 
best constitution of which they are capable 4 


IV 


Anstotle's “best constitution,” described in Politics 7-8, 1s sup- 
posed to embody political justice fully and hence, on my mterpreta- 
tion, to protect and respect individual rights As a result, the lawgrzer 
must aim at the happiness of each and every citizen, rather than at the 
*greatest happiness of the greatest number" or at the good of the 
“whole polis" in a holistic sense Richard Kraut (pp 769-72) objects 
that Anstotle's requirement that the constitution am at the good of 
each and every citizen entails only the very weak “principle of non- 
exclusion,” namely, that “f someone 1s a citizen, then civic institu- 
tions must be designed to promote his good to some degree " He con- 
trasts this with “the much stronger principle,” that 1s, “the principle of 
maximizing individual happiness,” which he ascribes to me, namely 
that, “no citizen 1s required to make even a modest sacrifice 1n his own 
well being, even if such a sacrifice would contribute greatly to the 
good of others” However, Kraut's “weak” principle 1s clearly “oo 





^'Plutarch, Lives, Solon, XV 2 Solon’s policy is commended by James 
Madison in the American Federalist Papers, no 38 
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weak to capture Aristotle’s ntention As we have seen, he argues for 
universal property rights for citizens on the grounds that the polis 
should be called happy with respect to all 1ts citizens “8 Further, the 
aim of the educational system ıs to enable the citizens to attain what 1s 
most choiceworthy for them, that 15, the highest good it 1s possible for 
them to attain *? A system ın which some citizens were equipped “to 
some degree" would not be the best (Anstotle’s “polis of our prayers" 1s 
not hike Lake Wobegon where the citizens are all merely above average ) 
On the other hand, Kraut's “strong” principle seems impossibly 
strong However, Kraut's dilemma relies upon a false dichotomy Ar- 
istotle’s conception of happiness 1s not a “maximizing” conception (as 
in utilitarianism) whereby the complete happiness of one person 
crowds out the happiness of others The presupposition of the best 
constitution 1s that the natural ends of the citizens are compossvbly re- 
alizable the fact that some of the citizens are flourishing does not bar 
other citizens from flourishing It follows that the political, property, 
and other nights of the citizens are compossibly realizable in the best 
constitution Compossibility in this sense 1s still a strong requirement 
and may be hard to satisfy—indeed, m Anstotle's own view it 1s hardly 
ever satisfied Where there are deep-seated conflicts of mterest 
among the inhabitants or where some of them are incapable of the 
good life, the lawgiver must resort to a “second sailing” (evtegoç 
xos), that ıs, devise a second-best constitution or even worse 9? 
Nonetheless, the natural ends of individuals are compossible m princi- 
ple for Anstotle, because he does not understand happiness as con- 
sisting in a state like maximizing wealth or power On such a view the 
ends of individuals would inevitably come into conflict with. each 
other 1f we make the realistic assumption that the means required for 
maximization are scarce Rather, Aristotle understands the happiness 
of each individual as evdauovia, that ıs, flounshmg activity of the 
soul Flourishing consists in contemplation and ethically virtuous ac- 
tivity, which ıs subject to the mean, so that one individual's flourishing 
need not come into conflict with the self-actualizing activity of others 
Goods like wealth or power are on Aristotle’s view merely external 
goods they are not to be accumulated without bounds, but only up to 
a natural limit, namely, the amount one needs for flourishing Since 





48See Politics 7 9 1329323-A4 
49Cf Politics 7 14 1333230 
50See Polatvcs 4 11 1295a25-34, cf 3 13 1284b19 
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the aim of the Just constitution 1s to promote the flourishing of the m- 
dividual citizens, 1t can prescribe a compossibly realizable set of mdi- 
vidual rights ®! Thus the best constitution can serve as a regulative 
ideal for lawgivers and politicians, who should strive to approximate, 
as best they can ın their particular circumstances, the ideal of mutu- 
ally advantageous cooperation m a self-sufficient community aiming 
at the-good life 52 

Further, 1t does not follow from my interpretation that the citi- 
zens of the best polis could not be expected to assume burdens on te- 
half of the polis, for example, by defending ıt if 1t 1s attacked by for- 
eign enemies or by holding political office, even 1f this prevented them 
from philosophizing Indeed, Aristotle thinks that citizens have not 
only political nghts but also the duty to exercise these rights 1n a re- 
sponsible way ? However, this 1s consistent with the thesis that the 
best constitution aims at the happiness of the citizens if we also as- 
sume that Aristotle subscribes to a moderate individualist view of Jus- 
tice and to a moderate intellectualist view of happiness On this view 
happiness includes the noble activities characteristic of the citizen,®4 
such as military service, so that Aristotle does not enjoin us to “can- 
template at any cost" and neglect moral virtue 5 What makes the best 





51Cf Politics 73 which states that “etdaimovia 1s a sort of action, and 
the actions of Just and temperate persons involve many noble things as an 
end" (1325232-4), and goes on to argue that flourishing correctly understood 
does not require conflict and despotic rule (1325a34—b10) On the natural 
limit to acquisition of external goods such as property, see Politics 1 8, whith 
I discuss in NJR, 317-21 

52This interpretation ıs developed m chapters 7 and 8 of NJR 

53 Aristotle says that 1f someone commits suicide, he does injustice riot 
to himself (because no one voluntarily suffers injustice), but to the pols, 
presumably because he 1s shirking his responsibilities as a citizen, see NE 
5 11 1138a9-14, cf Plato Phaedo 62b1-8 for the religious version of the argu- 
ment) 

54See Politics 7 3 13253324 

55For a persuasive defense of moderate mntellectualism, see David Keyt, 
“Intellectualism in Aristotle,” m Essays ?n Ancient Greek Philosophy ed J P 
Anton and A Preus (Albany SUNY Press, 1983), 2364-87 Kraut has de- 
fended an interpretation of Anstotle which 1s closer to strict intellectualism 
in Aristotle on the Human Good (Princeton Princeton University Press, 
1989) This involves complicated and controversial issues of interpretation, 
which cannot be argued here The main point 15 that the moderate mdividual- 
ist interpretation (which I believe 1s correct) permits the citizens to make 
personal concessions in the form of virtuous actions, including laying down 
their lives m defense of the polis 
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constitution best 1s that its institutions are designed to promote com- 
plete virtue in each and every citizen 

Nonetheless, it 1s evident to modern readers that Aristotle’s 
“best” constitution 1s seriously flawed C C W Taylor characterizes 
the polis of our prayers as “an exploiting elite, a community of free- 
riders whose ability to pursue the good life 1s made possible by the 
willingness of others to forgo that pursuit,” and adds that the so-called 
ideal polis 1s “characterized by systematic myustice "5° Some com- 
mentators find the flaws so egregious that they believe that Aristotle’s 
endorsement of the best constitution must have been ironic ® Alter- 
natively, ıt would seem, Aristotle was guilty of bad faith ın represent- 
ing his ideal constitution as unqualifiedly just, or else he must have 
committed some staggering errors in working out the details The 
central problem concerns the fact that 1t is obvious to us that the polis 
described in Politics 7-8 does not satisfy the account of political jus- 
tice in Politics 3 For the constitution does not promote the common 
advantage but only the advantage of a minority of the mhabitants 
Hence it 1s unjust m the same way an as oligarchy, 1n which a minority 
of wealthy dividuals rule for their own benefit at the expense of the 
poor 

Ihave offered an account of why Aristotle failed to recognize this 
problem In Politics 7 8-9 he divides the mhabitants of the polis into 
two groups genuine members (the citizens) and adjuncts (including 
slaves and metics) Political Justice applies only to the genuine mem- 
bers The slaves are naturally inferior beings who cannot comprise a 
polis because they are incapable of happiness and choice 5 There 1s 
an abundance of such natural slaves, including evidently most of the 
non-Greek barbarian nations, because they have a deficit of reason 
(Europeans) or of spirit (Asiatic) ® One of the purposes for which the 
best polis goes to war 1s to enslave those who ment being slaves 9? 
Moreover, Aristotle has (admittedly bad) arguments ın Polztecs 1 that 
rule over natural slaves is Just and advantageous for the slaves Met- 





56C C W Taylor, “Politics,” m The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle, 
ed Jonathan Barnes (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1995), 250, 
cited by Annas, p 9 

57For example, Mary Nichols, Crtazens and Statesmen A Study of Ans- 
totle’s Politics (Lanham Rowman and Littlefield, 1992), 145 

88See Politics 3 9 1280a31-4 

59See Politics 7 7 1327b23-38 

80See Politics 7 14 133421—2 
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1cs and foreigners have no basis for complaint because they are mem- 
bers of other polises and they are presumably benefitting from their 
presence in the 1deal polis, or they would go elsewhere Hence, Aris- 
totle could have believed, in a sincere but misguided way, that the fo- 
lis of our prayers 1s Just 

Julia Annas objects, however, that Aristotle's 1deal polis also ccn- 
tams serious injustices which cannot be explained ın terms of his nat- 
ural inegalitananism She points to two main problems The first im- 
volves the farmer class, of whom Aristotle says if we are speaking 
ideally or “according to our prayers," they ought to be slaves “But,” 
she says (p 740), "Anstotle assumes that the slaves in question will rot 
be natural slaves, far from lacking enough reasoning power to func- 
tion on their own, they are envisaged as better motivated 1f given the 
chance of achieving freedom, and as having enough intelligence to 
combine forces and revolt, 1f precautionary measures are not taken " 
However, the passage she cites (7 10 1330a25-33) can be understood 
another way It does say that the farmer-slaves should not be of the 
same nationality, but ıt also says that they should not be of the spir- 
ited sort so that they will be useful with regard to work and not rebal- 
lious, or else they should be barbarian serfs with a nature (thv púorv) 
similar to the non-spirited slave This ıs evidence that Arıstozle 
thought the farmers ought to have an inferior, servile nature à Annas 
quite nghtly points to Anstotle’s embarrassing promise to explan 
“why 1t 1s better to hold out freedom as a prize to all the slaves " Un- 
fortunately, however, Aristotle does not keep the promise m his sur- 
viving writings, so that we are forced to conjecture as to what he had 
inmind The most that can be safely inferred, I think, ıs that in some 
unspecified circumstances it 1s better m some unspecified way for 
freedom to be offered to all the slaves This passage by itself, how- 
ever, does not show that Aristotle regards the slaves of the 1deal polis 
as naturally free & 

Annas (pp 740-53) points out another difficulty involving Aristo- 
tle’s treatment of the class of B&vavoot, that ıs, mechanical or menial 
workers The word Bavauoos is pejorative, and, as Annas remarks ıt 





61Newman understands Anstotle to be 1mplicitly criticizing practices 
such as the Spartans who kept Greeks as helots and slaves Newman’s inter- 
pretation 1s supported by the fact that Aristotle explicitly criticizes helotry in 
Politics 2 9, see Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 3 393-4 

62] discuss different approaches to this passage in NJR, 242 n 127 
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has no precise modern counterpart, although “vulgar” is a rough 
equivalent Aristotle says that the citizens of the polis which 1s most 
nobly governed ought not to live a vulgar or mercantile way of life, be- 
cause such a way of life is low-born and opposed to virtue,9? and that 
vulgar workers should not possess political nghts$ although they are 
necessary for the polis. However, ın contrast to the farmers, Annas 
states, the vulgar class consists of free workers Further, she points 
out that Aristotle does not argue that the vulgar workers are naturally 
inferior, so that he 1s not relying on a natural difference between vul- 
gar workers and citizens 

In fact, however, Aristotle 1s vague about the status of vulgar 
workers m his ideal polis He does not say whether they should be 
free or slave, ın contrast to the case of the farmers Newman's com- 
mentary treats the vulgar workers as slaves rather than disenfranchised 
freemen He calls attention to Aristotle’s contrast at 7 4 1326a18-20 
between the citizens and “a large number of slaves, metics, and for- 
eigners" which may be in the polis "It 1s evident from what follows 
that Anstotle counts Bávavoor here among 90040, Just as he does m 
3 4 127733" sqq "96 The latter passage characterizes the vulgar artisan 
(6 Bávavoosc texvitns) who works with his hands as a form of slave 
Further, Aristotle could envisage a polis m which the vulgar workers 
were slaves For he says that “in ancient times m some places the vul- 
gar class was slave or foreigner, so that many [vulgar persons] are 
such even now "9?" Newman notes that “even at Athens most handi- 
craftsmen may have been slaves or aliens as late as the time of Ansto- 
tle, though the Athenian citizen-body undoubtedly comprised a large 
number of Bávavoor ” Hence, the textual evidence permits New- 
man’s interpretation that the vulgar workers in Aristotle’s ideal polis 
should be slaves or foreigners 

What of the mam issue raised by Annas, however, as to whether 
the vulgar workers are supposed to be naturally inferior to the citi- 
zens? She 1s quite right to press this crucial issue I criticized Aristo- 
tle’s arguments concerning the allegedly deleterious effects of vulgar 





83See Politics 13828b37-40, cf 3 5 1278a17-21 

“Cf Politics 1329219—21, cf 1278a8-11 

%See Politics 4 4 1291a1-2 

66Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 3 342, cf 3 374 
87 Politics 3 5 1278a6-8 

$8Newman, The Pohtics of Aristotle, 3 175 
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labor,® but, as Annas remarks (p 748), apart from this issue, there 1s a 
problem of injustice 1f certam inhabitants are excluded from the cti- 
zen body when they are not naturally inferior to the citizens, and they 
are excluded as a result of performing a necessary service for the po- 
hs I was taking it for granted that Aristotle regards the vulgar class as 
mfenor by nature to the citizens The citizens, being naturally free, 
should refrain, especially during their upbringing, from vulgar acti1- 
ties because these will make their souls vulgar, Just as domg slavish 
things or consorting with slaves tends to make them slavish ? How- 
ever, although Annas 1s right that Aristotle has no argument for such a 
view, the question remains whether he believes ıt Unfortunate_y, 
agam, Anstotle actually says very httle about the nature of the vulgar 
class 1n the ideal state One passage which may bear on this issue 1s 
8 7 1342218-25, where Anstotle distinguishes two audiences for musiz 


But since there are two sorts of spectator, on the one hand the free and 
educated, on the other the crude consisting of vulgar persons, menial 
workers, and others of this sort, contests and spectacles should also be 
offered to the latter for relaxation Just as their souls are diverted from 
the natural condition (mageoteappévat tis xata docu EEews), so also 
are there deviations of harmonies and strained and over colored tunes 


Aristotle could be understood as saying that the crude spectatcrs 
m the ideal state have naturally defective souls 7! Annas takes the pas- 
sage differently, as indicating that the crude spectators have unnatural 
or mistaken ends, not that they have unnatural initial endowments 
However, the text evidently supports either reading In conclusion, 
then, while I agree with Annas that Anistotle can be seriously faulted 
for failing to show that the polis ıs Just ın so far as groups such as the 
farmers and vulgar workers are concerned, I do not agree that he has 
fallen into explicit self-contradiction by consciously sanctioning the 
unjust treatment of such groups ? However, the fact remains that 





8See Miller, NJR, 244—5, also cf Polvtics 8 2 1337b5-21 

See Politics 8 6 1341b8—15, cf 2 18837b6-21, 7 17 133623941 

"1Cf Problems 4 26 879b27, where the verb nageoteap@a 1s used for a 
perversion arising from a natural sexual mcapacity This work is either by 
Aristotle or an early Peripatetic author 

“Cooper, p 9 12 concedes that the text 1s indecisive but contends that 
Aristotle can hardly have seriously intended that there were no native-born 
free persons outside of the fully educated citizen body Cooper maintains 
that Aristotle must have recognized disenfranchised second-class citizens 
whose advantage m some extended sense falls within the common advantage 
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"the polis of our prayers" represents the full embodiment of political 
Justice and the common good m which all of the citizens can compos- 
sibly exercise their nights and achieve a high form of flourishing It 
thus serves as a regulative ideal to guide the lawgiver in more realistic 
and challenging cases 


V 


As remarked in section I, Aristotle's theory of nghts does not ac- 
cord freedom or liberty the central place 1t has 1n most modern theo- 
ries, so that he 1s more inclined to endorse paternalistic and other au- 
thoritarian regulations 3 Nonetheless, freedom or liberty does have a 
place in his theory First, I must briefly explain the corresponding 
Greek terms “ I use “freedom” as a translation for &AevOsoía A free 
(é\eb8eQ0¢) person for the Greeks was contrasted with a slave, and 
tyrannical rule was equated with despotic rule, that is, the rule appro- 
priate for slaves but not free persons” Hence, “freedom” was a 
catchword of the Athenian democracy and, as Aristotle remarks, was 
associated with self-rule of the citizens "9. I use "liberty" to translate 
éEovoia This noun means, generally, “possibility” or “ability,” and the 
related verb £Eeow means, generally, “it 1s possible (or open)” for 
someone to do something In a political and legal context these terms 
have a sense close to "liberty " Following Plato, Aristotle criticizes de- 





which the rules are supposed to promote (Cooper would prefer not to call 
them “second-class citizens,” but 1t 1s hard to regard them otherwise ) Al- 
though Cooper's essay, “Political Animals and Civic Fnendship" (cited in his 
n 18) 1s a valuable discussion, I see no textual evidence for his solution to the 
problem he cites, 1e , that Aristotle recognizes second-class citizens partak- 
ing of second-hand happiness, or that Justice 1s served by their doing so Nor 
do I see any evidence that Aristotle worried about Cooper's problem, about 
whether disenfranchised free native inhabitants of the best polis were happy 
The simplest (and m my view most plausible) explanation for thus 1s that Arıs- 
totle simply assumed that there were not any free native noncitizens im the 
polis “of our prayers " It 1s only when Anstotle turns to more realistic scenar- 
10s In Politics 4-6 that he addresses the question of how Justice can be 
achieved with an inferior population, cf 4 11 1295a25-34 

3 See Miller, NJR, 248-51 

“The rest of this paragraph ıs a brief summary of Miller, NJR, 101-4, 
which provides extensive references 

®Cf Politics 3 6 1278b32-4, 1279a21 

See Politics 6 2 1317240—b17 
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mocracy for identifying &AevOgo(a. with unrestricted éEovoia, the abil- 
ity to do whatever one wants, which makes freedom degenerate inzo 
license, and the polis into an anarchic condition "^ Nonetheless, Aris- 
totle thinks that the citizens of the Just polis are free and equal? and 
that the citizens possess liberties, most notably the liberty to partake 
m political offices ?? 

I argue that the terms &£Eovota and &&got 1n certain contexts are 
close parallels of the rights locutions which Hohfeld called “priv1- 
leges" or "liberties " That 1s, they indicate actions which the agent 1s 
not prohibited from performing Schofield concedes that é£&ovoia and 
&£Ecow can “be interpreted as constitutional rights by those accus- 
tomed to thinking in such terms" (pp 839) However, as he points out, 
the idea of éEovoía is not tied directly to the idea of justice, and that 
an &Eovota may be of little or no value if one lacks the wherewithal to 
exercise 1t But these points seem only to underscore the parallel with 
a Hohfeldian liberty night A bare liberty, m contrast to a claim night, 
entails the absence of a duty or claim of Justice It 1s also necessary to 
distinguish between merely having liberty and having effectwe liberty, 
and between having liberty and valuing ıt Although individuals may 
not value a nght which they have (for example, a confirmed bachelor 
may set no great store in the right to marry), this does not make 1t any 
less of a night 

The pont of liberty nghts for Aristotle has to be understood in 
terms of their place within his general theory of constitutional nghts 
Hence, I have pointed to the significance of his final definition of the 
citizen m Politics 3 1 


Who the citizen 1s 1s therefore evident from the foregomg For we now 
say that he who has the liberty to partake (£Eovota) m deliberative or ;u- 
dicial office 1s a citizen of thus polis, and that the polis 1s the multitude of 
such people which 1s sufficient for self-sufficient life, to speak without 
qualification 80 





"Cf ibid This connection ıs made by the partisans of democracy as 
well Just as Plato connects the democratic principle of free speech (mappnoia) 
with liberty (£&ovota) (Republic 8 557b4-6), Demosthenes (51 19) remarks 
that, because Athenian citizens partake of a common constitution, "he who 
wishes has the liberty to speak" (vi BovAouévo Aéyetw £Eóv) 

®See Politics 1 7 1255b20, cf NE 5 6 1134a26-8 

See Politics 3 1 1275b18-19 

801275b17-21 As Irwin and Fine remark, “In contexts such as this ‘have 
aright’ would be appropriate", Aristotle Selections, 468n 14 
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This 1s a revision of his earlier statement that “a citizen without 
qualification ıs defined by no other thing than partaking ın Judgment 
and office "8! For Aristotle, indeed, being a citizen involves possess- 
ing a wide range of political nghts for example, to elect office hold- 
ers, to be ehgible for office, to prosecute alleged malefactors, or to de- 
fend oneself in lawsuits However, the essential right of a citizen 1s 
the liberty to partake of deliberative or judicial office 

Agamst this mterpretation Schofield (p 842) suggests that £Eovoia 
merely refers to the "potential" for political participation and that the 
final definition may not ın fact be Anistotle's considered view On 
Schofield's view, apparently, Aristotle 1s only defining a potential citi- 
zen at 1275b17-21 and the earlier definition at 1275a22-3 best fits his 
views * However, Schofield’s reading of Politics 3 1 seems implausi- 
ble In this chapter Anstotle considers a series of proposed defini- 
tions of the citizen and finds each of them wanting because ıt includes 
noncitizens or omits citizens. The definition at 1275a22-3 m terms of 
actual participation has to be revised to cover citizens who hold 
“mdefinite” offices (that 1s, with mdefinite terms) such as assembly- 
man or Juror, and Aristotle then says that the definition (ôọrouóc) 
which applies to all of those so-called citizens 1s “nearly this sort of 
thing ” However, he then pomts out a difficulty with even this defini- 
tion, because in some polises someone may be a citizen even if he 
does not actually hold office The previous definition applied to de- 
mocracy but not to certam forms of oligarchy lacking an assembly 
However, “the definition (óvogvouóc)** of the citizen 1s capable of cor- 





8! Politics 1275a22-3 

€In support of his view that 1275a22-3 gives the "official definition”, 
Schofield (p 841) translates ıt, “A citizen 1s best defined without qualification 
not by any of the other distinctions [sc Just mentioned], but by sharing ın Ju- 
dicial decision and rule ” However, Schofield’s “best” corresponds to nothing 
1n the Greek, and he takes &rA@c, “without qualification” to modify the verb 
6eifetat, "is defined" But åns probably modifies nohitng, “citizen,” as in 
the precedmg sentence “We are seeking the citizen m the unqualified sense 
(tov GAs oAityv)”, cf Newman, The Pohtics of Aristotle, 3 135 

8 Politics 127753334 

8Schofield (p 840) objects that Óóvogtouóc means "determination" here 
rather than “definition,” so that Aristotle 1s correcting hus ?nterpretatvon 
of the definition rather than correcting the definition as such However, 
d.0gtonds probably means “definition” at 1275b13, because Anstotle’s point 
1s that his previous revision of the 1275a33—4 definition (that 1s, mserting “1n- 
definite" before “office”) will not suffice Immanuel Bonitz's Index Arsstote- 
las (1870, reprint, Berlin De Guyter, 1961) gives notio ac definrtro as the 
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rection,”®> because ın such oligarchies the citizen 1s one who 1s defi- 
nite (namely, m term) regarding his office Hence, he offers his final 
definition in the passage cited above, beginning with the words, "Who 
the citizen 1s, 1s evident therefore from the foregoing,” which implies 
that ıt 15 his considered view of the subject.® 

If ıt ıs granted that political liberties have a place within Aristo- 
tle’s theory of political rights, how important 1s 1t? I have argued that 
they have a less central place than m modern liberal theories, because 
Aristotle valued liberty but only as an external good rather than as an 
essential constituent of the human end Hence, I granted that Aristo- 
tle might not have what T. H. Irwin calls “morally distinctive nghts,” 
that ıs, rights which could not be justified ultimately ın terms of 
whether one’s having them is morally best, all things considered 87 

Roderick Long questions the necessity of these “concessions,” 
and argues that Aristotle does allow for "a right to do wrong" and that 
he views freedom and liberty as not merely instrumentally but also as 
intnnsically valuable Concerning the first issue, Long (pp 778-9) calls 
attention to the fact that Aristotle allows for optional nghts, where the 
agent has the nght either to do or not do a given act. Long also argues 
plausibly that m order to exercise a virtue such as generosity the 


sense for ĝloglopóç at 1275b13 and cites several parallels, including the 
ðıogrouóç (definition) of democracy at 3 8 1279b20 

86 Politics 3 1 1275b13 

86Schofield (p 842) also cites Aristotle’s statement that the person who 
shares m the positions of honor ıs “most especially” (uóJuora) called a citizen 
(851278336) However, this is not intended as a definition of the citizen. It 
1s noteworthy that Politics 3 5 follows a discussion of whether the good citi- 
zen and the good human being are one and the same, and the chapter begms 
by asking whether his final definition ts true, that 1s, whether the citizen 1s 
one who has the liberty (€Eeottv) to take part ın rule, or disenfranchised vul- 
gar persons should be counted as citizens (1277b33-5) Although he also de- 
scribes the latter as “those who do not partake of offices” (oic uù péteottv 
&0x%0v), this follows trivially from the fact that they do not have the liberty to 
take part Aristotle goes on to distinguish different sorts of constitution and 
different kinds of citizen The vulgar person cannot be a citizen of an aristoc- 
racy where offices (tuuai) are based on virtue and merit (1278a15-21) When 
Aristotle speaks of the person who 1s “most especially (udAvota) called a citi- 
zen” at 1278a36, he 1s referring to the best specimen, the citizen of arzstoc- 
racy This use of u&)uova may be compared with the statement that a human 
being ıs more (L&AXov) of a political animal than other animals (1 2 1253a7- 
8), although other animals satisfy his definition of political animal, cf His- 
tory of Animals 1 1 48'7b33-488a11 

87See Miller, NJR, 116 
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donor must have the optional nght either to make a gift or not $8 In order 
to act virtuously agents must therefore have the liberty to follow one 
course of action or another Long seems correct in asserting that Anis- 
totle would hold that individuals have the nght to make some choices 
even where it ıs possible that they will fail to act virtuously Even if 
Aristotle Justifies rights ultimately on the basis of their promise to vir- 
tuous life, ıt does not follow that one possesses any given night only 1f 
one Is actually exercising ıt in a virtuous manner This suggests an an- 
swer to Kraut's worry (p 767) that on Anstotle's view one would not 
violate a bad person's rights by taking his property Anstotle holds 
that every citizen has rights to the external goods, for example, prop- 
erty, which he needs m order to exercise virtues such as generosity 
and friendship ın a virtuous manner This implies that the property 
holder has the liberty to choose to do what he ought to, and he retains 
this nght even if he acts in a stingy manner Nonetheless, such rights 
are far more circumscribed m Aristotle’s theory than they are 1n mod- 
erm liberalism The citizen ıs expected to make his property available 
for common use He should be educated to conduct himself virtu- 
ously, and Aristotle would probably hold that 1f his vicious behavior 1s 
sufficiently flagrant he should be subject to social and legal sanctions, 
including fines 8 Hence, ıt would be misleading to interpret Aristotle 
as endorsing a “right to do wrong" m the modern sense 

Long (pp 787-98) also challenges my claim that Aristotle regards 
freedom or liberty as an external good of merely instrumental value I 
said, "The aim of the mdividual should not be unlimited liberty but 
moral perfection, which 1s achieved through conformity to the consti- 
tution "9? Long’s critique contains valuable sights to which I cannot 
do full justice here, but I would like to respond to his main points 
First, my clam that Aristotle treats liberty (£&ovota) as an external 
good ıs based on his argument at NE 10 8 1178a23-b7 that the practice 
of ethical virtue requires “external equipment” for example, generos- 
ity and justice require property (yońuata), courage requires power 
(G$vapuc), and temperance requires liberty (€Eovoia) Aristotle ar- 
gues from this that the contemplative lfe ıs superior because ıt 1s 
more self-sufficient whereas noble action requires many external 





8Cf Politics 2 5 1263b10—15 : 
8 Cf NE 109 1179b31-1180a5 
Miller, NJR, 250-1 
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things, “the contemplator does not need them, at any rate for his activ- 
ity, and 1s even so to speak hindered by them with regard to his con- 
templation” This indicates that Aristotle views liberty (£&ovoia) as 
an external good On the other hand, Long 1s correct to point out that 
freedom (&Aev0Osoí(a) and liberty (£&ovota) are not identified by Ans- 
totle, so that the above passage does not show that Anstotle regards 
freedom also an external good Freedom, on Anistotle’s view, 1s funda- 
mentally the condition of existing for one’s own sake rather than for 
the sake of another?! This mmphes that ıt 1s part of the human end 
Nonetheless, freedom imphes living in a voluntary condition, so that ıt 
1s Incompatible with despotic or tyrannical rule 2 Hence, Aristotehan 
freedom mvolves hberty,9? but it 1s not to be merely identified with lb- 
erty Thus he rejects the democrats’ identification of freedom with 
the liberty to do whatever one wishes, and maintams that living for 
the constitution should be regarded not as slavery but as salvation *4 
A sunilar sentiment was expressed by Pope John Paul II during a visit 
to the United States 


One hundred thirty years ago, President Lincoln asked whether a nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal” could “long endure” President Lincoln’s question 1s no 
less a question for the present generation of Americans Democracy 
cannot be sustained without a shared commitment to certam moral 
truths about the human person and human community The basic ques- 
tion before a democratic society 1s, “How ought we to live together?" In 
seeking an answer to this question, can society exclude moral truth and 
moral reasoning? Surely ıt ıs ımportant for America that the moral 
truths which make freedom possible should be passed on to each new 
generation Every generation of Americans needs to know that free- 
dom—freedom—consists not in doing what we hke, but m having the 
nght to do what we ought 95 


This understanding of freedom as "the nght to do what we ought" 
1s closer to Aristotle than to those contemporary rights theones which 





91 See Metaphysics 1 2 982b26 

22 See Politics 4 10 1295a22-4 

33Long (p 794) cites Metaphysics 12 12 1075a18-23 m an attempt to drive 
a wedge between éhevOegia and &Eovoia However, in this context £Esorw 
(verb form of &Eovoio) means metaphysical rather than political liberty it 1s 
not open to the free members of the household to act according to chance, 
presumably because they have been morally habituated 

94See Politics 5 9 1310a31-6 

%Homuily delivered October 8, 1995 m Onole Park at Camden Yards in 
Baltimore Text printed in the New York Twmes, 9 October 1995, p B15 
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are wedded to the principles that the nght 1s prior to the good and that 
the primary function of nghts 1s to define morally neutral spheres of 
conduct Aristotle’s citizens share a conception of the moral life, and 
the role of rights 1s to enable them to lead flourishing moral lives 

Aristotle’s reservations about liberty, as well as about equality, 
help to account for the complicated relationship between the Aristote- 
han political tradition and early modern rights theory which 1s de- 
taled by A. S McGrade. Aristotle and the medieval Anstotelians 
made important contributions to the framework for political thought 
within which modern theorists came to think in terms of “natural 
rights " The idea of natural nights was arguably taking root before Wil- 
liam of Ockham as early as the twelfth century, although 1t 1s also 
true that orthodox Aristotelians resisted the more libertarian and egal- 
tarian tendencies of the new theories of natural rights Especially 
non-Aristotelian was the critique of slavery premised upon the natural 
equality of all human beings, which 1s already evident in Aquinas and 
is explicit in later Aristotelians like Francisco de Vitoria and Barto- 
lomé Las Casas. On the other hand Aristotle provided the principle 
which modern critics wielded against all forms of slavery naturally 
equal human beings should be treated equally. 

Ockham is a widely recognized seminal figure in the modern nat- 
ural rights tradition. He defined the notion of the night of use (ius 
utendi) as “a hot power of using an external thing of which one ought 
not to be deprived against one's will, without one’s own fault and 
without reasonable cause, and if one has been deprived, one can call 
the depriver into court" More generally, Jean Gerson defined a nght 
as “an immediate faculty or power pertaining to someone 1n accor- 
dance with a dictate of night reason "" FHhstonans have been im- 
pressed by the emphasis upon power (potestas) m these definitions, 
and how this forms the basis for the modern idea of "subjective nght " 
This 1s not merely the idea that nights belong to subjects, but also that 
rights are ın some way expressions of their free wills Hence, ius be- 





In addition to the work of Brian Tierney cited by A S McGrade, p 808 
n 10, see McGrade’s own essay, “Rights, Natural Rights, and the Philosophy 
of Law,” m The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed Nor- 
man Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pinborg (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1982) 

Cf McGrade (pp 818-20), citing Ockham, Opus nonaginta dierum, 
chap 2, and Gerson, De vita spiritual anvmae, chap 3 
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comes closely linked to labertas m modern rights theory ® Although 
this was a decisively modern turn, McGrade (pp 820-1) points out ways 
in which Aristotle arguably prepared the way for 1t The doctrine of 
subjective night presupposed a doctrine of objective night, which argu- 
ably developed out of an Aristotelian understanding of human nature 
consisting of a range of natural and developed powers or abilities. 
Moreover, Ockham and other rights theorists continued to invoke Ar- 
istotelan political principles, for example, that the Just government 
promotes the advantage of the ruled and that rule over free persons 1s 
supenor to rule over slaves (McGrade, p. 822) Even the modern con- 
ception of nghts as powers 1s congenial to Aristotle’s emphasis on 
dunamas or potentiality as a central notion in every branch of knowl- 
edge, and 1t is not surprising that a concept of a nght as a licit power 
would have appealed to political theonsts schooled on Aristotle (cf 
McGrade, pp 826-7). 

I have argued that Aristotle 1s a progenitor of what came to be 
known as “natural rights" theory, and I have called attention to paral- 
lels between his political theory and modern theories Some scholars 
tend to focus on political discourse rather than political thought and 
to argue that political vocabulary 1s intelligible only m terms of "rheto- 
rics" and "language games" belonging to a concrete political context. 
They tend as a result to emphasize discontinuities between different 
epochs This attitude 1s evidently shared by Schofield (p. 856-7), who 
1s wary of retranslation of ancient terms into modern as a strategy for 
understanding Aristotle's ideas Undemiably there are deep differ- 
ences between ancient and modern political views, but 1t 1s reason- 
able to look for continuity as well as change m the lustory of political 
philosophy In this spirit I have argued that there 1s the compelling ev- 
idence for nascent nghts m Aristotle This serves to illuminate the 
way in which he applies the principle of justice 1n his constitution and 
also helps us to understand how modern natural rights theories—so 
different in detail from his political theory—became an important part 
of his intellectual legacy 9? 


Bowling Green State University 





%Bnan Tierney has shown that rus 1s tied to potestas and libertas as 
early as the twelfth century See his “Origin of Natural Rights Language Texts 
and Contexts, 1150-1250,” History of Political Thought 10 (1989) 615-46 

89] am grateful to Liberty Fund and to all of the conference participants 
for many valuable insights 
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ADORNO, Theodor W The Stars Down to Earth and Other Essays on the 
Irrational ın Culture Edited by Stephen Crook New York Routledge, 
1994 175pp Cloth, $49 95, paper, $16 95—This collection of essays re- 
inforces Adorno's image as a cultural theorist Taking previously pub- 
lished work, it re-presents old material creating new and suggestive Jux- 
tapositions 

Despite their deliberately narrow range, the essays embody themes 
that recur throughout Adorno’s oeuvre As the title of the collection 
suggests, the mam theme addressed 1s the “irrational 1n culture " Actu- 
ally this 15 somewhat misleading because Adorno makes it clear that his 
real interest 1s in what he calls “pseudo-rationality” (p 34) That 1s to 
say, his concern 1s with social phenomena that are neither wholly rational 
nor irrational, and which “cannot be grasped in terms of being sensible 
or in terms of being delusions” (p 36) Extending insights first devel- 
oped in The Authoritarwan Personality, Adorno examines the way su- 
perficially rational psycho-social mechanisms lend justification to irra- 
tional behefs, like astrology or anti-semitism, through patterns of 
behavior the Frankfurt School identified as having potentially fascist 
tendencies The paradigmatic example of such behavior 1s the holo- 
caust itself, where an irrational hatred of Jews was pursued with ex- 
treme rational efficiency and came to be seen as acceptable by a whole 
population 

In the first and most substantial essay, "The Stars Down to Earth The 
Los Angeles Twmes Astrology Column,” Adorno analyses this column 
over a period of three months and explores a number of different 
themes One of these ıs the way the unreflective acceptance of the col- 
umn’s irrational premise, that 1t 1s mspired by the stars, 1s deployed by 
its author to manipulate the readership 1n a given direction Adorno 1s 
not, however, primarily concerned with an analysis of how the reader- 
ship 1s lead on, but rather with what the manipulative devices withm zhe 
column tell us about the readership's character m its susceptibility to 


*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report or 
criticism Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study From time to time, technical books dealing with such fields 
as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewec m 
this section, 1f 1t 15 thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers 


The Review of Metaphysics 49 (June 1996) 909-55 Copyright © 1996 by The Remeu of 
Metaphysics 
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being thus manipulated Adorno diagnoses a social and psychological 
dependence which he argues the column presupposes in the reader- 
ship's necessary reluctance, or inability, to think and make meaningful 
decisions for itself. Such dependence 1s obviously not a new phenome- 
non, Adorno recognizes that organized society throughout history, has 
been dependent on similar irrational tendencies What makes the situa- 
tion different now, under capitalism, 1s that individuals are often well 
aware that they are powerless, that they have no control over the forces 
of the free market At the same time as the creators of the market they 
are aware of themselves as the authors of our own mmpotence This, 
Adorno suggests, may be one of the reasons why people find the need to 
project their moral inertia onto something unquestionably beyond their 
control, hke the stars, to obviate the possibility of actively changing 
their state of dependence They thus remove the uncomfortable sugges- 
tion that any alternative to capitalism might even be an option and so 
negate any responsibility on the part of the individual to try to change 
things 

The essays here suffer from Adorno’s usual lack of humor, and, as the 
editor admits, some of the detail of what Adorno says 1s silly Nonethe- 
less, whilst acknowledging his flaws this intelligently collected matenal 
valuably reemphasizes the sophistication with which Adorno pursues 
the idea that capitalism as a mode of social behavior permeates, trans- 
forms, and corrupts to the very core traditional humanist ideas of “free- 
dom,” “individuality,” and “responsibility” In this hght capitalism and 
fascism are seen as points on the same sliding scale, their mechanisms 
and effects differmg in degree, but not in kind —Richard Hooker, Um- 
versity of Glasgow 


ATWELL, John E Schopenhauer on the Character of the World The 
Metaphysics of Will Berkeley University of California Press, 1995 
xı + 224pp $35 00—This study of Schopenhauer the metaphysician 1s a 
“companion work" (p x) to the author's portrayal of the moral philoso- 
pher in Schopenhauer The Human Character (Philadelphia Temple 
University Press, 1990) Conjomntly, these works provide a “reasonably 
complete picture" of Schopenhauer (p 182) The author's erudition will, 
I suspect, force almost any reader to revise his conception of this philos- 
opher 

Atwell gives an accurate summary of his aum. "to examine and expl- 
cate Schopenhauer's entryways into metaphysics, for which reason I 
have dealt almost exclusively with volume I of The World as Will and 
Representation But I have also tried to clarify many theses found in 
the heart of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, relying heavily on the guide- 
hne that world-understanding proceeds from self-understanding I 
have said a fair amount about Schopenhauer’s relation to Kant, but very 
httle about his relation to Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and other contempo- 
raries” (p 182) Atwell, ıt should be added, brings all of Schopenhauer's 
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philosophical writings, including correspondences, to bear within this 
focus 

As Atwell’s allusion to his “guidelines”—Schopenhauer’s “revolution- 
ary principle"—should suggest, he makes every effort to interpret 
Schopenhauer ın terms of the latter’s directions This enhances the 
scholarly value of the portrayal though also, on occasion, diminishes its 
philosophical value 

Schopenhauer described his magnum opus as a single thought orzan- 
ically articulated 1n regard to four aspects Atwell thus also formulates 
his “chief aim” as seeking to “discover ‘the single thought’ that un:fies 
the several aspects of The World as Will and Representation and then 
to indicate how that ‘thought’ applies to the various topics and issues 
that Schopenhauer addresses" (pp 2-3) Atwell’s first chapter 1s de- 
voted to the formulation of the single thought, the remamıng six caap- 
ters take up pertinent issues m the four books (“aspects”) mto waich 
Schopenhauer’s work ıs divided Roughly two chapters each deal nth 
the first and second books, and one each with the remaining books, 
since much of their content was already covered in Atwell’s earlier 
study 

Apart from some irntating asides (for example, "If in fact The World 
as Will and Representation does contain only ‘a single thought,’ then ıt 
cannot contradict itself A self-contradiction requires at least a double 
thought” [p 3]), Atwell shows well how previously proffered formula- 
tions of Schopenhauer's one thought lead to conceptions of his meta- 
physics as a monistic or dualistic or dual-aspect framework His own 
formulation ıs “The double-sided world 1s the striving of the will tc be- 
come fully conscious of itself so that, recoiling in horror at 1ts immer, 
self-divisive nature, it may annul itself and thereby its self-affirmation, 
and then reach salvation” (p 31) 

Since Schopenhauer claims that will itself 1s not cognitive, Atwell 
must focus especially on the “inconceivable” identity of the subject of 
knowledge with the subject of willmg (p 26) He here draws attention 
to some interesting claims, such as, that utterances like “I am 1n pain” in- 
stance a nonrepresentational form of knowing having reference to my- 
self as willing (p 118) However, he does not ask about a pertinent cri- 
terion nor pursue the question whether there 1s a veridical symmetry 
with third person statements hke "She ıs ın pain” Instead, here and 
elsewhere, he contents himself by mdicating that interpretation, not 
knowledge, 1s the aim of Schopenhauer's metaphysics (p 99) 

While setting out his interpretation, Atwell deals with most of the 
standard criticisms levelled at Schopenhauer For example, he claims 
that Schopenhauer 1s not mconsistent 1n regarding perceptual objects as 
both causes of sensation and constructs out of sensation and constracts 
out of sensations (chap 2), that his conception of the “thing m itself” 1s 
not mcoherent (chap 5), that the Ideas can be successfully incorporated 
into the rest of his scheme (chap 6), and that the account of salvation 
offered 15 both coherent and compatible with Schopenhauer's other 
views (chap 7) 

The upshot 1s a view of Schopenhauer as standing both histoncally 
and doctrmally at the crossroads between "modern philosophy" and 
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“post-modern thought" (p 183) Itis a view worth further parsing — 
Alexander von Schonborn, University of Mrssourr-Columbia 


BAIER, Kurt The Rational and the Moral Order The Social Roots of Reason 
and Morality The Paul Carus Lectures, Senes 18 Chicago Open 
Court, 1995 xvin + 465 pp Cloth, $44 95, paper, $18 95—Kurt Baier has 
written a rich, elegant and detailed account of reason, morahty, and 
their relation Three leading 1deas give focus to the book a person can 
have a morality only 1f he grows up ın a society constituting a moral or- 
der, a person's morality consists primarily in dispositions to conform his 
behavior to directives he believes justified by the best principles of Justi- 
fication, and the best principles are those that pass a test of practical 
reason (p xii) 

The development of these ideas, Baier argues, volves new under- 
standings of both reason and morality, and will provide solutions to 
three outstanding problems ın ethical theory how should we respond to 
the fact that the rational life, the good life, and the ethical life might not 
always comcide?, how can reason motivate?, and why do we think it 
sometimes appropriate to apply sanctions to those who act immorally, 
but generally not to those who act irrationally? 

The volume divides into two books— “The Rational Order" and “The 
Moral Order,” each subdivided into two parts Book 1, part 1 offers a 
theory of reason, and Baier’s aim 1s to demotivate the traditional distinc- 
tion between theoretical and practical reason, and replace it with a 
more sensitive and articulated typology of reasons and reasonmg The 
dominant conception of reason, he argues, sees reasons as “known 
propositions entailing others for which they are reasons” On this view, 
1t seems, there can be no reasons for action, but the view 1s flawed for 1t 
appears to follow that there cannot be reasons for “thinkings” either 
The dominant conception identifies reason with one sub-class of rea- 
soning On Baier’s view there can be reasons for actions, beliefs, and 
emotions, any of which can be judged as rational or irrational Follow- 
ing reason 1s “the best available way to attain certain very general ends 
which we all, at least normally, want to attain It 1s the best 
method because it consists in following certain general guidelines made 
available to us by our culture for the purpose of enabling us to guide 
ourselves ın our attempts to find answers to such important questions" 
(p 50) Thus one can be rational only if one grows up ın "an order of 
reason" a society of a certain kind, where such guidelines have evolved 
and continue to evolve 

Here we see a vital social dimension to rationality, and Baier further 
argues that some of the guidelines constituting the order of reason are 
moral guidelines A vital distinction 1s drawn between “self-anchored” 
and “society-anchored” reasons The former are based on an individ- 
ual’s preferences and motivations, given the most complete relevant 
available information The latter are those that enable us to bring about 
and maintain a state of affairs which 1s “the best possible for all (but not 
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the best possible for any one)" (p 242) Where self-anchored and soci- 
ety-anchored reasons conflict, society-anchored reasons take pnority 
thus generating rational and moral norms, which are themselves the 
product of social evolution This also explains why it is necessarv to 
maintain moral norms through sanctions, whereas self-anchored norms 
require no such enforcement 

It ıs not Baier's intention to present either reason or morality as static 
and unchanging One can criticize existing norms, and ın some cases 
nghtfully act against them However, one needs to be sensitive to the 
way cases differ In the final chapter Baier shows how his general ap- 
proach can yield insights into actual moral problems, such as how to 
draw the distinction between killing and letting die All m all, then we 
are offered a highly plausible abstract social theory of morality and ra- 
tionality, together with a useful drawing out of its practical conse- 
quences —Jonathan Wolff, University College London 


BLOOM, Allan Love and Friendship (New York Simon and Schuster, 1993) 
590 pp Cloth, $25 00, paper, $15 00—*"Souls Without Longing” was Al- 
lan Bloom’s own title for his Closing of the American Mind “Souls 
Without Eros,” eros of any kind, he might have titled 1t, for m 1t Bloom 
described vividly the unerotic students typical of the elite schools to 
which his teaching was limited, their equally unerotic mentors whose 
specialized activity and general indifference set American Academe 
adrift, and the more spirited than erotic Nietzsche, whose thoughts, first 
inevitably degraded by lesser men and now abused by celebrity nihilists, 
have contributed to both unerotic students and unerotic teachers The 
current book ıs the positive to that negative It could have been entitled 
Souls With Longing And it could have been subtitled Me Too 

As he lay dying, Allan Bloom dictated this book, the fruit of his many 
years teaching, some together with Saul Bellow Its style 1s more the 
man than any of his other books the man who loved talking, who loved 
to stick ıt to some fat opinion, who was filled with cackles, and the 
cause of many 1n others Off this American Egon Friedell, off this excit- 
able Montaigne, with no tower and only an arrière boutique, with a lust 
for cities, especially Paris, and in touch-tone with the world, ATT made 
a monthly fortune “Hell ıs not other people, it is not being able to get in 
touch with them by phone,” Bloom might have quipped By discovermg 
where students are really at and by getting in touch with their parents in 
the Closing, Bloom fell into a counter-fortune, enough so his desires 
would never starve 

Bloom was a poetic man He enjoyed anecdotes, tales, stories, espe- 
cially comic ones, he could tell them, and they happened to him After 
his Closing, he went on the lecture circuit, met a lot of flack, and did a 
lot of bombing, not always m return One evening, after dinner with the 
local professors, descending from the mountains, suddenly in the fading 
sunlight, three intrepid deer appeared beside the road Peering at them, 
the urbane Bloom ventured “Do you think, if I got out, they would attack 
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me?" This provided an opening Leaning forward, patting Allan on the 
shoulder, Stanley Rosen stage-whispered, “No, no, Allan, they haven’t 
read your book " Bloom was a Falstaff who could make everyone into a 
straight Hal During his life Bloom appeared in four novels Who knows 
m how many states and tongues yet unborn he will be acted over 

Bloom was an erotic man, and 1t comes out best 1n this his last book 
He loved to teach, he loved to be the cause of a young soul discovering 
the activity for which ıt 15 most made, and then to keep in touch Love 
and Fruendshap 1s for students, 1t will strengthen the bonds among 
them, ıt will make no fortune Still, although Bloom was an erotic man, 
one wonders 1f he was one m the highest sense he knew, a philosopher 
Then agam he did not clam to be (Of course, when so many profess to, 
a real one wouldn't) Bloom was surely an advocate of eros, and also a 
student of it In this book Bloom presents three accounts of it that we 
must make our own, so that we may understand ourselves Rousseau's, 
Shakespeare's, and Plato's 

According to Bloom, Rousseau 1s our teacher, the source of our opin- 
1ons and thus our passions, and also the teacher of the novelists Bloom 
studies (Stendhal, Austen, Flaubert, and Tolstoy) All, even happy Aus- 
ten and bitter Flaubert, encourage romantic love to hope extravagantly 
Shakespeare, who was not taught by Rousseau, 1s superior. Not seelang 
to edify, he does Here Bloom discovers new ground What he found in 
his earlier studies of Shakespeare, 1n Shakespeare's Politics, was pretty 
much what he thought he had already found in Machiavelli, and ap- 
proved of, especially anti-theologicalire Thus that penetrating despiser 
of opinion and hater of the good, Iago, came out, in Bloom’s reading, 
smelling more like a rose than frail Desdemona Notso here In con- 
fronting Shakespeare's comedies and hailing in them the witty, intelli- 
gent, chaste lasses and women who lead the men to marriage, Bloom 
casts aside his received opmions Here as never before he also acknowl- 
edges the Christian basis of Shakespeare’s account of love, the elevated 
and yet prudent understanding of marriage, and also the awful superior- 
ity of Shakespeare himself “The result of this latest reading of Shakes- 
peare for me 1s the renewed conviction that there 1s nothing I think or 
feel, whether high or low, that he has not thought or felt, as well as ex- 
pressed, better than I have This ıs a personal affront because one likes 
to think that one possesses a uniqueness and special worth that no one 
else can grasp" (p 397) Despite the mextinguishable amour-propre or 
maybe because it 1s surmounted in being acknowledged, there 1s no 
other such looking up, except perhaps to Leo Strauss, 1n all Bloom's 
writing That Shakespeare m interpreting Christianity had to study it, 
had to read the Bible and think about Christ, Bloom knows, but he does 
not, 1n this book, go so far as to do so himself, although love in his title 
calls for 1t Thisis a disappointment. Does the love Christ speaks of, for 
example to the reading group at Emmaus, cast out fnendship? Mon- 
taigne, on friendship and on his friend La Boétie, whom Bloom passes to 
after Shakespeare, seems to say so, and to advocate an exalted union of 
equal minds and same bodies The final portion of the book 1s devoted 
to Plato, to the Symposium, to the accounts of eros those ancient sip- 
pers give, and to the embracing, elevating, and self-knowing eros Diot- 
uma taught Socrates, of which he 1s the ever shining, ever elusive example 
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Upon first reading this book, one 1s filled with questions What should 
one think of erotic unions, of marriage, of frendship, and of philosophy? 
And what does Bloom think? Is there a coherent understanding of Icve, 
or even eros, here? Or is the book Just parts seeking a whole part Rous- 
seau, part Shakespeare, part Montaigne, and part Plato? (Did the man 
cohere? Or was he like a martini, a layer from Kojève, a layer from 
Strauss, and an olive floating up from a youth m the Midwest?) It 1s hard 
to say on first reading 

One thing is clear the book 1s very much worth rereading, indeed 
study It would be hard to find a better thing for a group of friends to 
read together than the books Bloom studies, with him as a witty partici- 
pant, also with David Bolotm on the Lysis, C S Lewis on the Four 
Loves, Meilaender's Friendship, and Dems de Rougement and zhe 
books he studies in his Love ın the Western World, which Bloom, to lus 
credit, recognizes as a worthy rival Among the several differences be- 
tween these rivals and Bloom 1s that he 1s more aware of the connectzon 
of such reading groups and friendship, and presciently aware of the pos- 
sibility, should present sophisticated barbarism contmue, that such 
things as love and reading, will pass from the human scene without a 
sigh Against that cold interment Bloom beams protests hot enough to 
knock the shovels from the grave digger’s hands, and, if such protests 
fail, here are songs to resurrect the dead Really, the book 1s Bloom’s 
Symposvum, with all his parts praising the various eroses he felt, above 
all for Socrates, hus Diotima Ths, his Symposvum, was also lus 
Phaedo —Michael Platt, University of Wyoming 


BROOK, Andrew Kant and the Mind New York Cambnidge University 
Press, 1994 xu + 325 pp $59 95—Kant and the Mind 1s for philoso- 
phers of mind and cognitive scientists as well as Kant scholars Broak's 
central clam is that Kant's discoveries have not been assimilated m cur- 
rent theonzing about the mind, much less superseded Of course, Kant's 
general framework has affinities with contemporary functionalism end 
representationalism What Brook shows 1s that more specific Kantian 
themes and arguments can continue to bear fruit These include Kant’s 
account of synthesis—the tymg of elements together into a single repre- 
sentation, his account of the unity of consciousness (which Brook calls 
the global representation), and most centrally, Kant’s account of aprer- 
ceptive self-awareness 

In the first part (chaps 1—4) Brook develops, over three chapters, a re- 
construction of Kant's model of the mind for non-Kant-speciahsts The 
mtroductory chapter includes a discussion of why matenialistically 
minded folk might mistakenly believe Kant has nothing to offer The 
second part (chaps 5-10) 1s a defense of Brook's reading of Kant Chap- 
ter 5 lays out the geography of Kant's scattered discussions of the mind 
in the Critaque of Pure Reason and elsewhere Chapters 6 through 9 
contam discussions of the first edition subjective deduction, the Paralo- 
gisms, and the second edition subjective deduction Chapter 10 contains 
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a discussion of how to square Kant's account of self-awareness with 
Kant's strictures against knowledge of the noumenal world 

Brook finds points of contact with Kant over a wide range of work in 
contemporary philosophy of mind To give a taste, 1n connection with 
synthesis, Brook mentions binding m visual processing (citing the work 
of Treisman), and the semantic holism of Davidson and Dennett He 
does not think enough work has been done on questions in this area, on 
the question, for example, of how the mind 1s able to bring its encounter 
with one sentence to bear on its interpretation of a different ambiguous 
sentence? 

The topic of the mind's synthesizing activity raises the issue of the un- 
discharged homunculus—the little man lurking behind some neuron, 
the intentional agent who seems always to be needed at some point in 
explamng the operations of the mmd_ Brook thinks that Kant (at least 
in the second edition of the Critique) identifies the mind with a global 
representation, and claims that this provides a way of discharging the 
homunculus (p 209) as well as solving other problems 

It helps, for example, to explain the underlying semantics of apper- 
ceptive self-awareness Brook offers a nice analysis of different forms 
of awareness, for example, simple awareness (awareness of an object 
without being aware of being aware), awareness with recognition, 
awareness of one’s representational states, and awareness of oneself as 
the subject of one’s representational states, among others Appercep- 
tive self-awareness 1s awareness of oneself as the subject of one’s repre- 
sentations It 1s distinctive m that ıt involves a kind of nonascriptive ref- 
erence When one is aware of oneself as the subject of a representation, 
oneself 1s not (or need not be) the intentional or represented object of 
one's representation, as 1s the case when one looks at oneself in a mir- 
ror Still, by contrast with, perhaps, a Wittgenstemuan account, the “I” in 
the “I think” is referential Apperceptive self-awareness 1s a “bare 
awareness ” 

The global representation 1s what Brook calls the “representational 
base” for apperceptive self-awareness Representations in general can 
be recognized on the basis of having them (For example, one can rec- 
ognize and so be aware of the perceptron of one's computer on the basis 
of perceiving the computer) Representations ın general also provide 
the base for one’s awareness of a subject of the experience In the case 
of a global representation, however, elements can be synthesized into a 
global object only if one 1s aware not only of a subject for each of the 
component representations, but also of their having a common subject 
Brook proposes that being aware of this common subject 1s the same as 
being aware of the global representation (This falls out of the idea that 
the mind zs a global representation) Thus by apperception, one 1s 
aware of the subject common to the component representations 

There are some inconsistencies and repetitions (for the latter, pp 44, 
233) Claims such as that Kant “would have accepted almost any view 
about what representations are 1n themselves, including instrumental- 
ism" (p 208) do not help Brook's case Nevertheless, Kant and the 
Mand 1s thought provoking and informative and well worth reading — 
Melinda Hogan, Dalhousie University 
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CAHOONE, Lawrence E The Ends of Philosophy Albany State University of 
New York Press 1995 402 pp $19 95—This very intelligent, nforma- 
tive and clear book is about true judgments Its line of argumentation 1s 
that ultimate philosophy which must always question 1ts own assurap- 
tions reveals three ends of philosophy the epistemically true, the prag- 
matically good, and the poetically beautiful Epistemic philosophy 
makes judgments which aim at truth as defined by the correspondence 
theory in which ideas and objects must conform in a realistic way that 
includes even the ways of idealism Pragmatic philosophy makes judg- 
ments which have a truth that can be tested according to the social _m- 
plications of actions Poetic philosophy makes judgments whose truth 
must meet the criterion of a qualitatively more valuable life The book’s 
thesis 1s that while these ends of philosophy should complement each 
other, one of them has to take the place of primacy, and Cahoone gives 
that to the truth of assertive judgments because practical judgments end 
performative Judgments each claim some sort of assertive truth, even if 
1t may get caught in a self referential falsity 

Even more important than its thesis 1s the book’s presentation of the 
philosophies of Pierce, Nietzsche, Wittgenstem, Buchler, Derrida, end 
Rorty, which supports the thesis and ıs a model of sympathetic, accu- 
rate, thorough, and clear scholarship The book focuses upon the ques- 
tion of true judgment according to each of these philosophers and 2x- 
plains it according to the unfolding of his thinking The book is 
admurable in giving a very helpful introduction to each of these thinkers 
and m showing in what way they are and are not postmodern 

The argument begins with Pierce who as an anti-foundational rea_ist 
worked out the implications of Kant’s questioning the validity of our 
Judgments in the direction of his triadic interpretation and 1ts new kind 
of realism While Rorty takes this in an anti-philosophical direction ‘to 
which Cahoone objects) by way of a reading of Derrida (to which Ca- 
hoone further objects), Buchler works with 1t so as to widen the notion 
of judgment and truth to include not only assertive and pragmatic truth 
but even exhibitive truth, which becomes central for Cahoone Wittgen- 
stein, who saw his own philosophizing as nonsense, did so for gcod 
philosophical reasons and like Kant shows both the mevitability and 
hopelessness of philosophy Cahoone shows how, with an understand- 
ing of philosophy that 1s more like Buchler's, such an extreme negativity 
need not be necessary Arguing against Maude Marie, Cahoone shows 
how Nietzsche held that truth must always be fallacious not only up to 
1885 but up to 1889 In spite of this, however, falsity makes sense and 
has value within Nietzsche's aesthetic naturalism because it allows us to 
acquire a truly higher hfe Cahoone ıs appreciative of Nietzsche's hon- 
esty Derrida, by developing out of Husserl, Heidegger, and Saussure, 
shows how all signs involve other signs, and external and nonsignificant 
elements Thus simple assertive truth goes wanting Dernda like Ca- 
hoone, however, following Buchler, ıs a genius at bemg precise about 
the realms of pragmatic and performative truth Cahoone 1s totally ap- 
preciative of Derrida 

Even though Cahoone 1s lacking in an appreciation of the ethical and 
religious dimensions of Nietzsche and Dernda, this book 1s so good as a 
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text on epistemology that I can hardly wait to teach an epistemology 
course so that I can use it. I can think of no clearer and more thoughtful 
treatment of the postmodern challenge to epistemology —David Gorco- 
echea, Brock University 


CLARKE, W Norms Explorations «n Metaphysics Bevng—God—Person 
Notre Dame University of Notre Dame Press, 1994 xv + 228 pp 
$34 95— Clarke acknowledges 1n his collected essays that he 1s a “Tho- 
mustically inspired? metaphysician rather than simply “Thomustic,” be- 
cause his principal aim is the creative retrieval and completion of 
Aqumas's metaphysics m the light of contemporary thought Self-styled 
Thomusts will inevitably and justifiably contest some of Clarke's cre- 
ative completions of Aquinas, preferring the original to the interpreta- 
tion, yet they can learn from his efforts at retrieval While Clarke claims 
that his main interest 1s not historical exposition, two early essays show 
him eminently capable of such writmg One 1s a classic exposition of 
how Aquinas transformed the Aristotelian act-potency theory to do the 
work of explaining the metaphysical composition of esse and essentia, 
within a Neoplatonically inspired participation schema wherein act 1s 
considered to be intrinsically unlimited The second ıs a general ac- 
count of participation m Aquinas which displays Clarke's early assumila- 
tion of this central theme and his deep grounding ın the European schol- 
arship (Gilson, Fabro, De Finance) that transformed the landscape of 
Thomism at the midpoint of this century 

The recognition of the metaphysical centrality of esse as existential 
act leads Clarke to place a heavy emphasis on the way in which being 
necessarily overflows into active presence through self-communication 
and self-revelation Clarke interprets the dynamism of being in terms of 
the Neoplatonic axiom bonum est daffusvowm sur and this stress on the 
necessarily self-communicative generosity of being generates two points 
of tension with Aquinas (1) ıt downplays the self-perfective aspect of fi- 
nite finality and (2) 1t comes perilously close to compromising divine 
freedom ın creation While I think Clarke goes too far on these points, 
he ıs right when he clams that the self-disclosive dynamism of bemg 1s a 
necessary underpinning to a realistic epistemology all human knowl- 
edge 1s an interpretation of action Clarke argues that rather than begin- 
ning in the study of nature or the a prior structures of consciousness, a 
realistic metaphysics should recognize instead that the “we are" of inter- 
personal dialogue 1s the privileged starting-point because 1t reveals the 
interlocutors’ identities as dynamic subjects open to the self-revelatory 
activity of the real other 

The interpersonal starting-point of metaphysics 1s connected with one 
of Clarke’s most important and interesting themes that the person 1s the 
highest and most revelatory instance of being Clarke retrieves the Tho- 
mustic theological notion of person, as developed primarily in the con- 
text of the Trinity, ın order to ground the claim that substantial being 1s 
fundamentally dyadic ın structure as both in-itself and relationally to- 
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ward-another The dea that substance necessanly involves dynamic ac- 
tivity and relationality (substance-as-relation) 1s meant to remedy tae 
distorted modern notion of substance as inert and self-enclosed In tne 
book's final essay Clarke pushes even further and argues that the Trinity 
discloses that a kind of active or “welcoming” receptivity 1s as essent: al 
and perfective to being as dynamism and relationality, here there 1s 
clearly more creativity than completion, since this claim 1s hard (1f not 
impossible) to reconcile with Aquinas’s original position 

Clarke’s metaphysics 1s deeply influenced by his creative retrieval of 
Aquinas’s conception of God as subsistent esse Clarke argues persva- 
sively that a proper understanding and retneval of analogy requires an 
articulation of 1ts metaphysical foundations in participation and -ts 
grounding in the lived use of language in the religious judgments that 
characterize the dynamic life of the human spimt Clarke tries to re- 
trieve a viable natural theology based on metaphysical analyses of fini- 
tude and order rather than scientific gaps In deducing the attributes of 
God as the infinite source of all being, Clarke argues that the traditior.al 
doctrine of ymmutability with 1ts companion claim that God 1s not realy 
related to the world needs some creative reinterpretation in order to 
safeguard the truth of God's loving relationship to human beings 
Clarke argues that this can be done on the basis of a distinction betwe2n 
God's real being and God's conscious or intentional being God's re-a- 
tionship with creatures introduces no real intrinsic change ın God, but 
does require some "determinate contingent differentiation of his inten- 
tional consciousness " How this distinction can be held together or rec- 
onciled with Aquinas ıs mysterious Here, as at other points, I prefer tne 
original to the creative completion Yet even where I think Clarke 1s 
wrong in his interpretations of Aquinas, I find his work insightful and 
provocative, Thonusts of every stripe should agree on that —Bnan J 
Shanley, The Catholic Unwerswy of America 


CRAIG, Leon Harold The War Lover A Study of Plato’s Republic Toronto 
University of Toronto Press, 1994 xxxvm + 439 pp $65 00—Leon 
Craig begins his study of the Republic by wondering whether his study 
1s “truly novel" (p xm) By the end of his study, Craig assures us that his 
interpretation of the Republic “zs a novel one" (p 291, emphasis m tae 
original) The mterpretrve method by which he arrives at this novel :n- 
terpretation 1s, however, he admits, not so novel This method—drawn 
from the work of Leo Strauss—takes into special account the dramauc 
form of the Platonic dialogue, the requirements of esoteric writing, and 
“the law of logographic necessity" (pp xm-xxxvuı) However, 1t 1s clear 
from even a cursory reading of Craig’s book that the way in which he zp- 
plies, and even understands, this method 1s more “idiosyncratic” than ne 
acknowledges (p xm) 

Craig's mam contention 1s that the Republic conveys Plato's view that 
there 1s a "deep relationship between philosophy and war, and that 
those best suited for the former are to be found among the ranks of 
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those well suited for the latter" (p 21) Referming to the central paradox 
of the Republic, namely, the philosopher-king, Craig evinces that for 
Plato philosophizing itself requires “all the distinguishing qualities and 
powers of the ‘warlike man,’ most especially his drive to be victorious" 
(p 20) Against prevailing mterpretations of the Republic that rest on 
the assumption that philosophy has very little to do with war, Craig 
claims that understanding the soul of the war-loving timocrat as pre- 
sented in the Republic 1s absolutely crucial to unraveling many of the di- 
alogue’s “deeper mysteries” (pp 44-5) For, among other things, So- 
crates’ main interlocutors ın the Republac—namely, Glaucon and 
Ademmantus—are timocratic youths (p 45) 

In undertaking the all-mportant task of laying bare the soul of the 
timocrat (who has the most potential for becoming a philosopher [p 
78], Crag provides a painstalang analysis of spiritedness (thumos) 
This analysis, 1t seems to me, represents the heart of Craig’s study The 
critical part of this analysis ıs his delineation of a twofold division m 
spiritedness, which accounts for the ambiguous relationship that spint- 
edness has with reason (p 104) Craig avers that the problem of human 
hfe 1s inked with this division m spiritedness “One side speaks for what 
1s divine and masterful and aristocratic 1n us, the other for what 1s brut- 
ish and slavish and egalitarian, that within us which 1s resentful of all 
rank, privilege, and surpassing excellence If such is our nature, then no 
one 1s free of this germ of evil, this taint of orginal sin” (p 105) If Iam 
not mistaken, Craig’s treatment of the Republic as a whole 1s especially 
guided by this suggestion regarding spiritedness 

Craig's study, which does offer a novel (indeed provocative) mterpre- 
tation of the Republic, makes for difficult reading The study 1s hard to 
digest ın part because of Craig’s singular practice throughout his work 
of “synthesizing disparate evidence into a single coherent vision of the 
whole" (p xxvu, emphasis added) I venture to add that at least some of 
the disparate evidence that Craig adduces—which imclude his so-called 
linguistic tracks and numerical findings—seem to stray a bit too far 
from the surface argument of the Republic A further obstacle 1s that, 
writing for his “preferred readership” “for whom mere hints are suffi- 
cient,” Craig does not make “explicit” everything he says he knows 
about the dialogue (p 291) —In Ha Jang, Kenyon College 


CROPSEY, Joseph Plato’s World Man’s Place wn the Cosmos Chicago The 
University of Chicago Press, 1995 x + 225 pp $29 95—Taking as his 
“hermeneutic object” the two trilogies of dialogues (Theaetetus, Soph- 
ast, Statesman and Apology, Crito, Phaedo) linked by the Euthyphro, 
supplemented by his own choice of the Protagoras as an appropriate 1n- 
troduction, Cropsey weaves an interpretative web, whose woof 1s mod- 
erate, relatively straightforward paraphrase, and whose warp 1s occa- 
sional bold imposition of his own preoccupations on slight textual 
occasions 
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His main preoccupation, and the book's dominant motif, 1s the ab- 
sence of divine providence in Plato's world, the mam textual basis [or 
which 1s the Eleatic Stranger’s myth of the reversed cosmos, as told in 
the Statesman Cropsey suppresses the many ambiguities of the myth 
on the tacit premise that they are thin disguises for the harsh truth ıt in- 
tends to convey despite his neediness, man lives in a world bereft of di- 
vine care For Cropsey, a corollary of this harsh truth 1s that the philos- 
opher, as the one who knows it, is 1n a position to supply the care Zor 
humanity not forthcoming from the divine 

As to the motivation for providmg such care and the form it might 
take, Cropsey seems to suggest that there 1s some difference, ın both 
theory and practice, between Socrates and the Eleatic Stranger In cis- 
cussing the Apology, Cropsey implies that there was something mordi- 
nate in Socrates’ efforts to improve his fellow citizens, not explicable by 
any rational calculation of his own good, but only by “an innate inclina- 
tion toward right and good that had in him the force of necessity m 
the appearance of altruism” (p 157) 

By contrast, the Eleatic Stranger seems more cognizant of the limits 
which the resistance of human nature places on the kind and degree of 
canng which the philosopher can safely and effectively supply to the or- 
dinary run of his fellow men On Cropsey’s account, Socrates’ silence 
through most of the Sophist and Statesman betokens a respectful end 
perhaps receptive attention to what the Stranger says, including his cr- 
tque of various aspects of Socrates’ hfe and teaching, for example, the 
dangers of mere purification of conceit of wisdom without positive sup- 
plement, various alleged difficulties with the doctrine of separate &5n 
and the excessive optimism and neglect of his own safety involved in 
Socrates’ version of the project of rmproving his fellow men 

Cropsey may be intimating that Socrates has learned enough from zhe 
Stranger to change his tactics somewhat in the last chapter of his hfe, 
being less intent on exposing the ignorance of others and more willing 
to practice the philosophical music or poetry of insinuating noble or ed- 
ifying hes In stressing this musical character of the whole "argument? in 
the Phaedo, Cropsey poses, without resolving, a conundrum about she 
mtended audience for this music the philosophical few seem neither in 
need of it nor credulous enough to be persuaded by it, while the un- 
philosophical many find that nature 1s too resistant to bodily mortifica- 
tion to purchase belief in an afterlife at this price 

Cropsey may also be suggesting that the Stranger’s correction of 3o- 
crates goes beyond greater prudence of tactics to a lowering of goals, 
perhaps aiming at nothing more than a Hobbesian civil virtue, as that 
which 1s mdispensable to peace, commodious living, and toleration of 
philosophy If so, does the philosopher's care extend beyond the condi- 
tions of lus own commodious living? 

While Socrates, the Stranger, Plato, and Cropsey all seem to affirm the 
goodness of philosophy, 1t 1s not clear on what grounds each does so 
While acknowledging (p 150) that the goodness of philosophy does ot 
he m the attainment of its end, that 1s, “a wisdom desired above all good 
things,” because ıt pursues this end “m full acceptance that the quest 
must remam unconsummated,” Cropsey does not explain why this 
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unconsummated quest is good Instead, he merely remarks that its nec- 
essary condition 1s a combination of the moral virtues of courage and 
moderation analogous to that needed by the citizens of the tolerable pol- 
ities enumerated in the Statesman From this account, it remains un- 
clear what 1s meant by calling such necessary conditions moral virtues 
m either case 

As regards the answers to these questions, Cropsey’s care for us, at 
least as exhibited in the cosmos of his book, abandons us to our own de- 
vices —Michael Dink, St John’s College, Annapolis 


GALLAGHER, David M, ed Thomas Aquinas and His Legacy Washington, 
DC The Catholic University of America Press, 1994 xvi + 230 pp 
$49 95—Perhaps the greatest challenge faced by Thomustic thinkers to- 
day 1s to approach the contemporary intellectual scene in a way they 
could anticipate their master approaching ıt With the enormous growth 
of empirical knowledge since the thirteenth century, and the multiplica- 
tion of diverse and often nval conceptual schemes to understand and 
explain the reality disclosed by our increasingly broad experience of the 
world, this 1s indeed a daunting task 

In the aftermath of the careful and prolonged effort at historical re- 
construction of the thought of Aquinas carned out by scholars Chenu, 
Gilson, Weisheipl, and countless others, we are in a period when a 
largely adequate depiction of the thought of Aquinas 1s available But 
any thinker worthy of the ascription "Thomist" must view the fruits of 
this reconstructive effort as ministerial to the more important task of 
philosophical and theological speculation/argumentation ad rem Tho- 
mas would have it no other way, and it 1s to be regretted that the major- 
ity of time, talent, and resources of those working within the broadly 
Thomustic tradition seems to have been devoted to the more ancillary 
enterprises of Thomustic exegesis and historical interpretation Tho- 
mism must become more dialectically engaged with contemporary 
thought, as philosophers in sympathy with its program such as Alasdair 
MacIntyre and John Haldane have justly insisted It must take on objec- 
tions of the best post-medieval and especially contemporary thinkers to 
central theses in the Thomistic synthesis and learn and assimilate many 
new truths in this process This would be to imitate Thomas’s own way 
of acting toward the thought of his predecessors and contemporaries 

The present volume of ten essays 1s drawn from the 1990 Matchette 
Lecture Series at The Catholic University of America School of Philoso- 
phy, and it contains a number of notable contributions to the task of 
Thomism’s dialectical encounter with post-medieval and contemporary 
thought Outstanding among these 1s perhaps Jorge J E Gracia’s “Cut- 
ting the Gordian Knot of Ontology Thomas’s Solution to the Problem of 
Universals”” This piece combines historical scholarship and hermeneu- 
tical sophistication with clear, vigorous writing and an ability to put Tho- 
mistic terms into a contemporary idiom It represents the sort of simph- 
fication of a highly difficult subject matter of which only a mind that has 
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thought long and hard about a topic 1s capable—a very useful piece for 
engaging Thomas m the present state of debate about universals 

Helpful as a prelimunary for situating Thomas in contemporary moral 
debate—and showing mastery also of a difficult subject matter—is 
David Gallagher's “Aquinas on Goodness and Moral Goodness ^ Gal- 
lagher's lucid précis of the often neglected metaphysical dimension of 
Aquinas's moral theory 1s complemented nicely by Gregory Reichberg's 
“Aquinas on Moral Responsibility in the Pursuit of Knowledge” Reich- 
berg ably explores the issue of knowing as a moral act for Thomas: a 
matter much neglected m Thomustic secondary literature In the vol- 
ume’s remaining essay on practical philosophy, John Hittinger lays bare 
the tensions in Jacques Maritain and Yves Simon’s attempt to legitimate 
liberal democracy on Thomustic grounds This 1s a thought-provoking 
piece for Thomustic students of contemporary political realities 

The contribution of senior Thomists William A Wallace, Alenjandro 
Llano, Oliva Blanchette, and Kenneth Schmutz gives significant weight to 
the volume’s collection Wallace’s “Aquinas’s Legacy on Individuation, 
Cogitation, and Hominization” 1s a solid contribution to Thomustic think- 
ing about the developmental ontology of the human zygote and praise- 
worthy for bringing the findings of contemporary science to bear on 
Thomustic natural philosophy/metaphysics Llano, in a welcome engage- 
ment with contemporary and noteworthy analysts Jaakko Hintikka and 
Simo Knuuttila, provides a thorough critique of their effort to father a 
deterministic “principle of plentitude" on Aquinas's metaphysical cos- 
mology Oliva Blanchette’s “The Logic of Perfection in Aquinas” con- 
trasts the notions of divine and cosmic perfection m the thought of 
Aquinas and Charles Hartshorne, and in Kenneth Schnutz's “The Root 
and Branch of St Thomas's Thought" we are given a clear and balanced 
statement on the controversial topic of the role of esse in Aqumas’s 
scheme of thought Both Schmuitz’s and Blanchette's essays are the 
product of mature reflection and repay careful study 

Significantly, the volume ends with a thoughtful essay of Stephen 
Brown on what might be described as Henry of Ghent’s own Bonaven- 
turianesque “De reductione artvum ad theologiam” Perhaps the inclu- 
sion of this essay ın the collection 1s meant to remind Thomusts of how 
much they also have to learn from first-hand study of those scholastic 
successors of Aquinas m perceived or genuine conflict with Thomas's 
own tenets —Thomas D D'Andrea, Unversity of St Andrews/Unwer- 
sity of Notre Dame 


GIBBONS, Sarah Kant’s Theory of Imagination Bridging Gaps wn Judge- 
ment and Expervence Oxford Philosophical Monographs Oxford Ox- 
ford University Press, 1994 x +205 pp $45 00—Sarah Gibbons's book 
1s part of a growing literature that sees in Kant's third Critique an at- 
tempt to humanize and embody the interests of reason As her title indi- 
cates, Gibbons approaches the problem by providing a theory of magi- 
nation that bridges gaps, mcluding those “between concepts and 
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intuitions, thought and sensibility, spontaneity and passivity, subject 
and object, and, somewhat more indirectly, nature and freedom” (p 2) 
These gaps stem from the fact that we are finite discursive knowers that 
construct part, but not all, of our knowledge This creates a problem, 
because, as Kant states, “reason can have insight only into that which ıt 
produces after a plan of its own" (p 3) How can reason gain insight 
into the part that 1t does not contribute? In other words, concepts of 
reason, or categories, must be applied to intuitions that only contin- 
gently harmonize with those concepts There must be additional subjec- 
tive conditions for this harmony These conditions cannot be supplied 
by further concepts without threatening a vicious regress there cannot 
be rules for rule-followmg, because we would need further rules to ap- 
ply these rules The conditions for applying concepts to intuitions in 
acts of judgment require a nonconceptual order Imagination ex- 
presses this order However, because reason has insight only into that 
which ıt produces, imagination produces this order in cooperation with 
reason—not with reason’s categories, but with indeterminate ideas of 
reason 

Gibbons finds the beginnings of her thesis ın the Critique of Pure 
Reason The so-called Subjective Deduction shows that there 1s a syn- 
thesis of imagination that 1s distinct from, and more basic than, concep- 
tualization This synthesis 1s part of the subjective conditions of Judg- 
ment that Kant begins to work out ın the schematism chapter 
Schemata are expressions of the conditions for recognizing the ın- 
stances of rules They are conditions under which the spatio-temporal 
given is in harmony with the categories These conditions are elabo- 
rated in Kant's discussion of kinds of reflective judgment m the Critique 
of Judgment 

Aesthetic reflective judgments of taste involve the same relation of 
the faculties as schematization what 1s given in sensibility must harmo- 
nize with the understanding Because no concepts determme the aes- 
thetic Judgment, the extra-conceptual functions of the umagination come 
to the fore Gibbons turns to Kant's discussions of the ideal of beauty, 
genius, and fine art in order to fill out these subjective conditions of 
Judging She argues that imagination acts m cooperation with indeter- 
minate concepts of reason The harmonious relationship between 1mag- 
ination and understanding that Kant begins with m judgments of taste, 
the relationship that 1s also present in schematization, 1s one that 1s ulti- 
mately guided by reason The complex relationship between reason and 
imagination 1s expanded ın Kant's theory of the sublime In judgments 
of the sublime, we have a nonconceptual felt grasp of the sort of unity 
that Kant attributes to pure intuition Based on this comparison, Gib- 
bons argues that reason has a role to play m the first Criteque’s notion 
of pure intuition, as well 

Gibbons completes her discussion of the relationship between reason 
and imagination by exploring how they are involved in the subjective 
conditions of moral judging | Gibbons examines Kant's notion of the 
highest good as a Kingdom of Ends that is an imagined commonwealth 
of human beings She focuses on mmagination's role in symbolically ex- 
pressing this 1dea of reason and shaping social and historical self-under- 
standing 
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Gibbons's strength ıs her abılıty to explore and synthesize a wide 
range of material, both ın terms of content and works, 1n order to elabo- 
rate a more complete picture of 1magination than ıs available ın any sm- 
gle work However, in focusing on a consistent reading of imagination, 
tensions arise For example, Gibbon’s thesis requires that she under- 
stand productive mmagination as active and as connected with reason 
The central use of the productive imagination ıs ın Judgments of taste 
Yet, ın judgments of taste the imagination does not appear to be genu- 
inely self-guided or guided by reason 1t 1s a lucky chance that objects of 
nature harmonize with our cognitive capacities A beautiful object offers 
the kind of form the imagination would design (see CJ, 241) Despite 
the inconsistencies which, one might argue, go with the territory, Gib- 
bons's book is a welcome addition to the literature on Kant —Patricia 
M Matthews, Florida State Unwersity 


HALTON, Eugene Bereft of Reason On the Decline of Socral Thought and 
Prospects for rts Renewal Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1995 
304 pp $31 50—Descartes’ dualism of mind and matter has long since 
lost 1ts merely metaphysical and anthropological status For many phi- 
losophers, particularly ın our own century, 1t has taken on the character 
of metaphor, a metaphor covering all manner of division in human expe- 
rience, especially various forms of economic, social, and cultural alien- 
ation In the book under review, the author takes the “ghost in the ma- 
chine” as a dominant defining metaphor for modern thought and life, 
and criticizes 1t with gusto, wit, wide reading, and philosophical acu- 
men Although putatively concerned with a specific compartment of 
philosophical inquiry, namely social philosophy, the work 1s intended to 
be a large-scale exammation of fundamental philosophical assumptions 
and the lived experience of modern humankind. As such the author’s 
repertory includes a wide variety of philosophical and literary figures, 
which makes his work more interesting than typical academic philo- 
sophical critique 

There are eight chapters, the first three and last devoted to themes 
central to the author’s analysis, and the middle four to key players 
Lewis Mumford, Charles Peirce, Jurgen Habermas, and Richard Rorty 
The author's anti-modernist stance 1s dominated by a central commit- 
ment to living nature, culture, and myth, and not simply to abstract ra- 
tionality, which he finds sorely wanting Reason ıs of irreplaceable ım- 
portance, but only when enhanced by integration into symbol, emotion, 
and feeling, and freed of 1ts modern alliance with nominalism Thus the 
anti-modernism of his position and his rejection of the model of the 
“computer attached to an 1d,” as Ench Fromm characterized human na- 
ture ın modern times 

Halton’s heroes are Mumford and Peirce The presence of Lewis 
Mumford in this account ıs refreshing and instructive The recently bur- 
1ed public intellectual needs revival, and few figures in modern Amer- 
can intellectual life merit revival as much as Mumford Halton sees in 
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him many of his cherished themes, a critique of technological society, 
and a championing of a holistic and organic approach to human life and 
thought Mumford’s critique of pragmatism, frequently taken as a con- 
servatism m the tradition of Henry Adams, 1s understood by Halton as 
more akin to his own reservations with neo-pragmatism and perhaps 
with traditional Deweyan liberalism Pece emerges as the central fig- 
ure in Halton’s pantheon, a Peirce understood outside positivism, se- 
verely misunderstood by his acolytes, including Charles Morns, and ulti- 
mately more attractive and lastmg even than James Only a return to 
Peirce can undo the disastrous misreading of pragmatism that occurred 
in late twentieth-century America Peirce, and not Dewey, emerges as 
the definitive answer to dualism, the core of modernism 

However much Dewey and James fail to perpetuate the deep wisdom 
of Peirce’s pragmatism, modern neo-pragmatists (Halton wittily styles 
them “fragmatists”) such as Habermas and Rorty constitute the chief ad- 
versaries Habermas’s “communicative rationality” only remforces the 
rationalism and nominalism at the core of the modernist debacle Rorty, 
on the other hand, among his many sins against pragmatism, errone- 
ously maintains the linguistic turn of his earlier incarnation, and fails to 
appreciate the organic and irrational depths of the authentic pragmatist 
vision Furthermore, he drives some classical pragmatist themes to ex- 
treme lengths, its contextualism, for mstance, to a radical relativism 
Rorty emerges as a user of pragmatist themes and language, but ulü- 
mately he 1s no pragmatist at all 

The brokenness of modern life and thought, inspired by classical dual- 
ism, but ironically reinforced by dualism’s most vocal critics, requires 
some radical reaffirmations to a world community, and not simply 
some anemic “multiculturalism”, to a new interiority and essentialism m 
culture and education, rather than the relativism of modern literary the- 
ory and anti-canonicalism, to a renewal of feeling and even a kind of 
sentiment, along with creativity, as antidote to the mechanism of mod- 
ern critique and technique It 1s difficult to be out of sympathy with 
these goals, but it 1s not clear that the author’s remedies are radical 
enough, or that his philosophical heroes are the best choices Given the 
context of the debate, 1t seems odd that the major players in the commu- 
nitanarVliberal controversy go unmentioned And even Aristotle’s the- 
ory of practical rationality, in which emotion and reason are integrated 
in a manner distinguishing ıt both from science and technique, could 
serve the author’s purposes well Finally there are uncomfortable hints 
of esotericism m Halton’s analysis that carry hus romanticism too far 
and can only frustrate his ams The solutions leave one dissatisfied, but 
the eloquence of the plea 1s striking and gives the book an urgency more 
than compensating for its shortcommgs —Robert J Mulvaney, Unvver- 
sity of South Carolina 


HOBBES, Thomas The Correspondence of Thomas Hobbes Edited by Noel 
Malcolm The Clarendon Edition of the Works of Thomas Hobbes Ox- 
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ford: Oxford University Press, 1994 2 vols lxxv + 1008 pp $78 00— 
This 1s the first complete collection of the correspondence of Hobbes 
and as such fills an important gap m the published writing of the man 
who 1s probably the most important political philosopher of the modern 
age Noel Malcolm has done an adrurable Job of assembling and anno- 
tating the correspondence The work contains complete critical appara- 
tus including a detailed index (which 1s imperative in a work of thus 
sort), an extensive bibliography, and a biographical register providing a 
short description of each of Hobbes’s correspondents Each entry 1s 
printed in the original language as well as in English translation While 
this pushes the edition over into two volumes, 1t 1s certainly well justi- 
fied m making the work useful for professional philosophers as well as 
accessible to students The letters are transcribed as precisely as possi- 
ble, including margin notes and interlmiations The editor also shows 
good Judgement in excluding certain treatises which appear in episto- 
lary form but which have previously appeared ın print 

It 1s unfortunate that the number of surviving letters to and from 
Hobbes ıs quite small Hobbes himself apparently burned the majority 
of his correspondence in the mid 1660s because he feared that he might 
be prosecuted on a charge of heresy and his papers seized as evidence 
As a result, most of the philosophically interesting letters have been lost 
forever Only 211 letters are known to have survived, of these 97 were 
composed by Hobbes himself, the rest are either to Hobbes or are ad- 
dressed as having been written on his behalf 

While the loss of so many letters makes the correspondence unhelpful 
m resolving many of the most important dilemmas in Hobbes's writings, 
nonetheless there are significant clues to be found in his correspon- 
dence with regard to his personal life and the political climate in which 
he wrote For example, critics have often questioned the apparent con- 
tradiction between Hobbes's moral writings which seem to deny all of 
the traditional virtues, while the same works begin with a dedication 
praising his patron for those very same virtues In the first surviving let- 
ter from Hobbes we learn that his dedication to his translation of Thucy- 
dides was composed in accordance with the wishes of his patron and 
sent to his patron “to correct or alter as shall seem necessary” (p 6) In 
other words, the dedications seem to have been more a result of the po- 
litical climate than an accurate summation of Hobbes's catalogue of vir- 
tues 

The surviving letters do not reveal as much about Hobbes's personal 
hfe as one might hope, nevertheless, they do provide a glimpse of 
Hobbes which 1s quite different from his short autobiography Many 
people are familiar with his famous line from his Vrta m wluch he writes 
of his birth during the time of the Spanish armada that "fear and I were 
born twins” In hus Vita Hobbes portrays himself as a very mild man- 
nered scholar, yet his correspondence reveals Hobbes as a very proud 
man, quite concerned with his reputation A good number of the letters 
are concerned with Hobbes’s long controversy m attempting to square 
the circle, and show his zeal to prove himself nght as well as his con- 
tempt for his critics These disputes show that despite his claim to hu- 
mulity and his support for equality Hobbes was, 1n fact, something of an 
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elitist This helps to explam Hobbes's peculiar statement i Leveathan 
13 m which he writes that all men are equal except those few who pos- 
sess science Scholars will find the correspondence an important tool 
for understanding the hfe and works of Thomas Hobbes—Paul A Clark, 
Washington, D C 


HYLAND, Drew A Finitude and Transcendence an the Platonic Dialogues 
Albany State University of New York Press, 1995 1x + 208 pp $16 95— 
The title theme 1s explored in seven chapters, five of which are revisions 
of previously published papers As sketched ın the introduction, the 
central claim 1s that the dialogues not only always present their explicit 
themes in a context of “finitude, limitation or negation” (p 4), but also 
depict three different responses to such finitude, "domination, submis- 
sion, or an acknowledgment of the finitude which transforms it into pos- 
sibility” (p 7), of which the latter 1s to be preferred Moreover, subse- 
quent chapters argue that this mode of presentation 1s a form of irony 
which ıs not merely a literary device or a tactic of political prudence or 
of pedagogical method, but a reflection of a core tenet of Platonic phi- 
losophy, that 1s, that while the whole has an arch@ which 1s in principle 
intelligible, the finitude and erotic character of human nature render any 
complete or adequate grasp of that arche humanly impossible Conse- 
quently, the philosophic enterprise, insofar as 1t 1s engaged ın a neces- 
sarily unsuccessful striving for an unattainable goal, partakes of certain 
elements of tragedy, including the tragic sense that such striving 1s 
somehow ennobling Yet insofar as it yields to the temptation to believe 
that 1ts goal ıs attainable, ıt runs the risk of turning comic 1n its 1gno- 
rance of its own limitations Hence it seems to be self-knowledge about 
its own finitude which makes the philosophic life fmally neither tragic 
nor comic 

Hyland illustrates these claims with more or less detailed expositions 
of various parts of various dialogues, notably from the Republic, the 
opening scene, Glaucon's and Socrates’ accounts of the origins of the 
city and justice, the noble he, and, m most detail, the three waves of 
Books 5 through 7 From the Symposwwm, he discusses primarily 
Aristophanes’ and Diotima’s speeches Throughout there 1s a certain 
amount of Jousting with the rival Anglo-American approach to reading 
Plato, represented primarily by Vlastos, and supporting reference to 
other hke-minded interpreters 

In a chapter on Heidegger and Plato, Hyland argues persuasively that 
the Platonic dialogues are pervaded by certam themes prominent in 
Heidegger's own thought truth as alethia, unhiddenness, the partiality 
and concomitant withdrawal involved 1n every presenting of Being, the 
struggle to find appropriate means of bringing these very themes to 
speech, when our ordinary modes of speech are conformed to the task 
of making present that which 1s or can be present While Hyland’s 
claims are well-taken, they could sometimes benefit from more precise 
formulations, such as those available in Thomas Prufer's Recapitula- 
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tions Essays n Philosophy (Washington, DC CUA Press, 1993), 72- 
90 and 110-12 

Through most of the book, the stress 15 more on the finitude of she 
philosophic enterprise than on the character of the transcendence 
which it might achieve Only in the last chapter does the focus shift to 
the latter Here it 1s argued that some sort of knowledge 1s attamable by 
the philosopher, which hes somewhere between the apodictic certainty 
demanded by Descartes and his modern successors (or even that -m- 
plied in the Greek notion of eprstemé), and an ungrounded and unwar- 
ranted faith Such an intermediate state, called trust, depends on the 2x- 
istence of nondiscursive noetic insights at the beginning and end of 
discursive inquiry, in the light of which such inquiry can be carried on 
and articulated m speech with some sense of its reliability 

Hyland's book is a welcome attempt to bring together the hermeneu- 
tic stance of taking the dialogues seriously with some substantive 
claims about the character of Platonic philosophy Since much of what 
he says about finitude and transcendence 1s linked to the thematic end 
unthematic treatment of eros in the dialogues, one might have hoped for 
a somewhat finer grained exploration of eros, possibly by comparison 
and contrast with another aspect of the soul prominent in the Republic, 
but not explicitly present m Hyland’s analysis thumos (spiritedness) 
Although 1t 1s withdrawn from explicit presence in Hyland’s account, 
mught not one suspect that thwmos hes concealed in one of the two atti- 
tudes towards finitude contrasted with the preferred one of finite tran- 
scendence, that 1s, the attempt to dominate, as well as m the paternal 
side of Eros’s parentage, Poros (Resourcefulness), which contributes to 
the allegedly ennobling aspect of philosophy’s ever unsuccessful striv- 
ing for wisdom?—Michael Dink, St John's College, Annapolis 


LOSINGER, Anton Gerechte Vermogensvertelilung Das Modell Oswald von 
Nell-Breunmg Paderborn Zunch, 1994 335 pp n p —This book ıs an 
extended consideration of Oswald von Nell-Breuning's proposal to pro- 
mote the distribution of industrial property among employees through a 
system of investment-destined wages, Investvolohn Von Nell-Breunmg 
(1890-1991) was an advocate of a wage packet policy that would have 
businesses and their employees accept an investment 1n the company as 
part of their normal compensation Von Nell-Breuning suggested this 
technique m the early fifties as a corrective to the then prevailing distri- 
bution of industrial property 1n Germany 

Von Nell-Breuning may be described as an economust, social philoso- 
pher, political scientist and, throughout his career, counselor to varicus 
government agencies A trusted advisor to the German Federation of 
Trade Umons, he has been hailed as the Nestor of Catholic social 
thought m Germany Although he wrote few books, hus bibhography 
numbers 1,500 items To the American public he is known for hus au- 
thoritative commentary on Quadragesvmo Anno (edited in 1939 by 
D W Dempsy) 
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Losinger focuses on von Nell-Breuning’s texts on property and its dıs- 
tribution, especially on the promotion of ownership among employees 
(pp 11-33). 

In Part 1 (pp 71-184) Losinger, with many references to Anton Rau- 
scher's writings on the topic, summarizes Catholic teaching on private 
property and the Church’s quest for an equitable distribution of wealth 
as a way to the "deproletansation" of the populace He shows how von 
Nell-Breuning was especially sensitive to the historical and structural 
events in western Germany where the war and post-war developments 
brought about a seriously skewed distribution of property Monopoly, 
windfall profits, and a fiscal policy encouraging the self-financing of m- 
dustry contributed to the problem Hence von Nell-Breuning’s concerns 
about the allocation of profits and the inequality of opportunity to ac- 
quire property within the German economy 

Part 2 of the book (pp 185-242) examines von Nell-Breuning's plan to 
enable employees to take a part in industrial investments "without re- 
nouncing consumption” Losinger displays von Nell-Breunmg's pro- 
posal as a property promotion policy, ideally, one stimulated by the gov- 
ernment and accepted both by the trade unions and by the employers 
associations According to van Nell-Breuning a supplement should be 
added to the normal wage under the form of an investable wage (Inves- 
tivlohn) unavailable for consumption during a designated period In von 
Nell-Breuning’s view this proposal would not amount to profit sharing in 
the usual meaning of the term, where employees receive shares of their 
company as a participation in the profits made during a certain period 
Neither 1s it a proposal to redistribute the existing total of industrial 
property 

Losinger notes that the expression, “saving without foregoing con- 
sumption,” a seemingly contradictory notion, was advanced in a period 
of full employment Van Nell-Breuning was convinced that if wage earn- 
ers saved part of their rising wages in a period of economic expansion 
instead of consummg a surplus which would have resulted in price infla- 
tion, the result would be an asset, a share m the industrial capital of the 
country The only drawback would be the limited availability in time of 
the newly acquired wealth According to von Nell-Breuning this could 
not be called a case of abstinence on the employees’ side because their 
normal consumption and the value of money in general would remain 
unaffected by the operation He believed, moreover, that whereas redis- 
tributive measures taken by the state would mduce major admunistra- 
tive costs, the system he advocated implied no such consequences The 
employees or their representatives would remain free to invest through 
the mstitutions of the financial market He admitted that important 
problems remained to be considered ın the first place, a possible oppo- 
sition by the employers resulting ın a diminishing propensity to invest, 
and secondly an absence of cooperation by the unions who might fear 
the loss of their grip on their members Last but not least, the refusal of 
the workers themselves to take the risk of a declining value of their 
shares 

In Part 3 of his study (pp 243-99) Losinger addresses these and other 
questions raised by critics of the investable wage model In the early fif- 
ties full employment was an acceptable supposition In the seventies 
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when recession and inflation, the “famous stagflation,” became the cur- 
rent reality, changes in the demand for goods affected both production 
and prices 

The theoretical implications of his proposed investment model preoc- 
cupied von Nell-Breuning till the end of his hfe In one of his last artı- 
cles, under the title Evnkommen und Gerechtagkew un Unbequeme 
Grenzzwehung, (ed Ilse Gronefeld, 1990), he still defends vigorously the 
necessity of a generalized profit sharing economy although he 1s obliged 
to admut that the relation between profit expectations and the propen- 
sity to invest, economic growth, and full employment has not been ex- 
haustively mvestigated He maintains, however, as an ethical postulate 
that an equitable social-economic pohbcy should reduce all profits from 
capital growth through self financing induced by favorable fiscal mea- 
sures, but he leaves open the modus quo of such an operation 

Relying on studies by A Oberhauser, G Bombach, O Sievert and H 
Lampert, Losinger addresses some of the pros and cons of the invest- 
able wage system 

The last pages of his book are devoted to the present situation m East 
Germany where unification with the West and 1ts economic aftermath 
have created a new, albeit already distorted, redistribution of property 
With O Sievert the author concludes that the model of investable wages 
could be helpful in the East, on the investment as well as on the wage 
side (pp 299-308) 

In a rather short, concluding statement Losinger estimates that an 1n- 
come policy inspired by the 1dea of the investable wage could contribute 
to making employees co-owners of industrial property and to an m- 
provement of the human quality of the industrial system He 1s also per- 
suaded that von Nell-Breuning’s considerations might help the unions to 
attach more significance to a generalized income policy expressed in 
terms of real wages He thinks that ın the new east Lander the introduc- 
tion of the investable wage system could contribute to finance the re- 
construction and to the advent of a competitive economy (pp 309-11) 

Losinger's book ıs an interesting exanunation, from different points of 
view, of the application of one of the major tenets of Catholic social 
thought Its bibliography 1s an excellent introduction to von Nell-Breun- 
ing's work and to the most recent German publications on German so- 
cial policy, income policy, wealth formation, and the function of prop- 
erty —Eugeen de Jonghe, Katholieke Unwersitert, Leuven 


MALCOLM, Norman  Wattgenstewnan Themes Essays 1978-1989 Ithaca 
Cornell University Press, 1995 xu + 216 pp $35 00—Whttgenstewnan 
Themes gathers together 14 previously published essays written to- 
wards the end of Malcolm’s hfe The majority of essays provide exege- 
ses of Wittgenstein’s thought It is arguable that both Wittgensteinian ex- 
egesis and Wittgenstemian philosophy run the risk of parochialism 
This collection makes a commendable effort to escape that charge 
Even in the exegetical essays, issue 1s taken with conflicting contemporary 
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philosophers whilst four essays are direct attacks on opposmg philo- 
sophical perspectives, albeit using Wittgenstemian methods 

Most of the more directly exegetical essays concern philosophy of 
mund Three are devoted to Wittgenstem's attack on the view that think- 
Ing or having sensations consists 1n occurrent mental or neurological 
processes, with reference m one to Fodor's development of this idea 
Two essays assess Anscombe's interpretation of Wittgenstem One sup- 
ports her claim that “I” 1s not a referring expression; one takes issue 
with her claim that seeing always involves an intentional object A fifth 
essay examines the consequences for an account of beliefs of Moore’s 
paradox The attack on Fodor's mentalism 1s continued m one of three 
essays m which Malcolm explicates the foundational role that practical 
action plays in his reading of Wittgenstein Whilst his defence of the 
claim that the conditions of possibility of rule following include mem- 
bership of a community 1s mconclusive, the paper on the relation of lan- 
guage to instinctive behavior ıs an admirably clear description of Witt- 
genstein's alternative to mentalism Malcolm also criticizes Willams’s 
charge that Wittgenstem's later philosophy 1s best interpreted as sup- 
porting a form of transcendental idealism This piece is less successful 
because ıt does not fully grasp the charge that the idealism 1s supposed 
to be implicit and so textual considerations are only partially relevant 
Furthermore Malcolm’s defence appears more to be directed against 
empirical than transcendental idealism 

Of the four essays that attack nval perspectives, two concern Kripke 
These are not, however, additions to the literature on Kripke’s interpre- 
tation of Wittgenstein Instead they engage with the anti-Wittgenstein- 
1an metaphysical picture of language that Kripke proposes in Naming 
and Necessity In “Kripke on heat and sensations of heat” Malcolm ar- 
gues that Kripke's distinction between the objective phenomenon of 
heat and the sensations by which we detect it 1s illicit He suggests that 
Kripke could only mean the sensation of feeling hot but this will not do 
the necessary work to show that there 1s only a contingent link between 
heat and our sensations In “Kripke and the standard meter" he argues 
that, given the role that the Paris meter plays, the statement that ıt 1s one 
metre long 1s not contingent It does not follow, however, that 1t 1s nec- 
essary That 1s to assume that the statement expresses a proposition 
whereas, Malcolm asserts, it 1s a rule 

Malcolm also criticises two rval approaches to the philosophy of 
mund In “Subjectivity” he firstly deconstructs Nagel’s mvocation of the 
essential subjectivity of the mental by scrutinizing the metaphors Nagel 
relies on to explicate the self, the body, and one’s pomt of view Sec- 
ondly he argues that, unlike persons, Nagel’s subjects lack all identifying 
criteria and concludes that Nagel's account is senseless In a second es- 
say he attacks Functionalism Amongst several arguments ıs the central 
claim that since physically 1dentical actions can have different meanings 
and since Functionalism attempts to replace higher level intentional de- 
scriptions with nonintentional, functionalist, descriptions of the brain, 
functionalism cannot fix or explain the intentionality of action Instead, 
he suggests, intentionality depends on the context of action 

In none of these essays, however, does Malcolm fully engage with the 
opposing views For example, he presupposes Wittgenstein's behavior- 
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ist account of language When Kripke claims that Martians might not 
feel our sensations of heat ın the presence of heat, Malcolm assumes 
that such sensations must either be feeling hot or feeling heat and rules 
out the latter as implying, 1mpossibly, that Martians “don’t feel heat 
when they feel heat" This precludes discussion of what Kripke asserts 
that they have sensations ın the presence of heat qualitatively identical 
to those we have ın the presence of cold, although their behavior 1s the 
same as ours Malcolm later asserts that Kripke’s hypothesis cuts a con- 
ceptual connection between sensation and its expression and thus 
changes the concept But this 1s Just a statement of the Wittgensteinian 
view of language that Kripke opposes Nevertheless, this 1s a fine and 
thoughtful collection on essays clarifying and extending Wittgenstemian 
philosophy —Tim Thornton, University of Warwick 


MANENT, Pierre An Intellectual History of Laberahsm Translated by 
Rebecca Balinski Forward by Jerrold Seigel New French Thought Se- 
nes Princeton Princeton University Press, 1994 xm + 128 pp 
$19 95—This volume 1s the third in a new senes which makes available 
the writings of the new French liberals, of whom Pierre Manent repre- 
sents a leading figure These thinkers come to grips with modern liberal 
democracy, not m order to replace 1t, but ın order to understand its ori- 
gins, 1ts history, 1ts mternal tendencies, its strengths, its pitfalls This 1s 
a refreshing movement, insofar as 1t attempts to understand philosophi- 
cally the modern political situation without either dismissmg it in the 
light of some utopia or criticizing ıt by a contrast to some idealized his- 
torical condition like the city-state In this volume Manent proposes to 
clarify liberalism, the dominate understanding of the political in our 
time, but he does so in terms of liberalism’s own history, that 1s, as the 
product of several great political thinkers’ reactions to one another and 
to political and social changes ın Europe and America Accordingly, 
each chapter of the book treats a major thmker from Machiavelli 
through Tocqueville 

The fundamental context for understanding liberalism 1s what Manent 
labels the theologico-political problem Revealed religion, (especially 
Catholicism), being concerned with the spiritual, left the secular to de- 
termine itself, but at the same time claimed authority over the temporal 
insofar as it pertains to man’s salvation The secular realm, particularly 
the political, naturally sought to be free from this ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence and to enjoy autonomy in its own affairs Liberalism, at bottom, 1s 
the attempt of the political realm to escape the domination or at least 
the influence of revealed religion 

The story of hberalism begins with Machiavelh, who took evil—the 
truly practical—and not good to be the foundation of the political This 
undermined the Church’s role, because a nonteleological view such as 
Machiavelli's precludes any teaching about the good Manent traces this 
radical view through Hobbes who mstitutionalized Machiavelli's inver- 
sion of good and evil by making the whole of political life rest upon the 
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fear of violent death Hobbes adds, moreover, several key elements of 
liberalism the notion of the individual, the consent to the rule of those 
who are ruled, the sovereign who represents the ruled, the distinction 
between civil society and the state The story continues through Locke 
and Montesquieu who introduce the notions of a legislature and the sep- 
aration of powers, both being necessary to protect individual freedom 
from the threats of the absolute power found m Hobbes 

The latter half of the book takes up Rousseau as a critic of hberalism, 
particularly his radical notion of the individual as fully autonomous, 
which despite Rousseau’s own critique, continues to animate liberalism 
After the French Revolution, according to Manent, hberalism enters a 
new phase, one m which liberal theory integrates more and more the 
concepts of "society" and "history " Here the analyses of popular sover- 
eignty 1n Benjamin Constant, the influence of society on the state in 
Frangois Guizot, and the crucial notions of equality and democracy in 
Tocqueville serve as the subjects of discussion. Manent ends with Toc- 
queville who “formulated the problem of liberal societies ın the most ex- 
tensive and profound way" (p 114) 

As the length of the book suggests and Manent himself admuts, he 1s 
not producing new scholarship, the oniginahty of his work hes rather in 
his weaving together several themes related to liberalism in the treated 
authors In this regard the book 1s nch m insights, keen observations, 
and crisp, concise argumentation Nevertheless, Manent often seems to 
lose the forest for the trees, such that the overall argument of the book 
1s not easily discerned This ıs due perhaps to a lack of any attempt to 
describe liberalism in and of itself apart from the interpretation of the 
authors studied It 1s, to be sure, Manent’s view that liberalism can only 
be understood ın terms of these thinkers, yet it would be helpful for his 
readers were he, perhaps as a conclusion, to have attempted a descrip- 
tion of the whole tapestry which 1s woven from such threads as the loss 
of teleology, the individual, popular sovereignty, civil society, represen- 
tation, democracy, equality, society, and so forth Given his obvious 
command of such a complicated and difficult topic, we can only hope 
that he will supply this overview in his future works —David M Gal- 
lagher, The Catholic University of America 


MCMAHON, Chnstopher Authority and Democracy A General Theory of 
Government and Management Studies 1n Moral, Political, and Legal 
Philosophy Marshall Cohen, General Editor Princeton Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1994 xiv + 307 pp $35 00—In the introduction to Au- 
thority and Democracy, the author sets forth his ultimate goal of trying 
to justify, through arguments grounded ın liberal political and moral the- 
ory, the enactment of employee democracy (for example, workers elect- 
ing their managers) 1n the structures of major and mid-size corpora- 
tions 

In Part 1, McMahon attempts a redefinition of the main concepts of 
“authority,” and under what circumstances 1t can be considered as being 
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legitimately exercised He identifies three possible types of authority 
(1) E-Authonty (expertise), (2) P-Authority (promissory obligation), and 
(8) C-Authority (cooperation) He looks at C-Authority in terms of a 
number of game-theoretic models, for instance, the Prisoner’s Dilemma, 
which aim at reaching the best possible outcomes for the participants 
He also takes the stance of moral individualism, arguing that corpo- 
rate bodies (of any sort or type) are not entitled to moral claims apart 
from the moral claims of the individuals who constitute them This 
would appear to theoretically obviate the existence of most collectivi- 
ties and particularisms Finally, he discusses democracy, which he says 
must be ultimately anchored ın political liberalism, centered on the val- 
ues of fairness and welfare-maximization The term “fairness” serves 
for McMahon to cover a vast number of current-day practices and pro- 
cedures, some of which could be seen as rather unfair Looking prima- 
nly at the dynamics of direct democracy in small groups, he sees democ- 
racy, as reflexive authority, as a paradigmatic example of C-Authority 
However, he has only an extremely brief section on representative de- 
mocracy, a section 1n which very few of the issues concerning the Amer- 
ican polity today are looked at Examining townhall-type small-group 
dynamics to obtain theoretical conclusions about a continent-wide state 
and society 1s a problematic move 

In Part 2, McMahon advances the notion that the corporate workplace 
1s a major moral battleground, fraught with ethical dilemmas at every 
step Since it is such an important moral arena, he argues 1t must be 
subject to democratic procedures Although he himself raises the argu- 
ment that corporations are organized into the structure of shareholders, 
managers, and employees ın order to facilitate the common moral goal 
(that 1s, m McMahon’s reading, a goal held by many individuals) of so- 
cial prosperity, he rejects this as an insufficient argument for maintain- 
ing the current structures 

He then demonstrates, cogently enough within his own system, that 
P-Authority 1s an insufficient basis for the legitimate exercise of author- 
ity in the corporate workplace Indeed, he also raises some interesting 
questions about the nature of “the promise to obey,” as discussed by 
Hobbes and other theorists 

The best basis for managerial authority ıs as C-Authority C-Author- 
ity, on which, accordmg to McMahon, political democracy 1s based to- 
day, should also be mtroduced m some measure ın the economic 
sphere 

Near the end of the work, McMahon has a too-short discussion of 
“Federalism”, that 1s, of government organizations, and of the role of 
modern government Had he pursued his arguments further, he might 
have looked at such ideas as that modern US government 1s highly re- 
mote from its “townhall” democratic ideal, and may be a greater threat 
to genume democracy today than large corporations Also, he notice- 
ably avoids discussing the possibility that labor unions could ever exer- 
cise authority in an illegitimate fashion 

His conclusion seems rather unrooted in any practically-demanded 
reality of the corporate workplace, or of the actual nature of work and 
social relations “f managerial authority 1s best understood as C-Authonty, 
the basis of the authority of managers 1s that they serve the employees 
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by enabling them to promote their conceptions of the moral good more 
effectively ın their work" (p 291) —Mark Wegiersla, Canadvan-Polish 
Research Institute 


MILLER, Peter N Defining the Common Good Empvre, Religion and Philos- 
ophy «n Evghteenth-Century Britain Cambridge University Press, 
1994 xu + 472 pp np —The subtitle of this work better indicates its 
content than the lead title itself The author 1s more interested 1n those 
social and political structures which promote the common good than he 
1s m the concept itself, although the text 1s not lacking in philosophical 
analysis In a first chapter Cicero 1s allowed to frame the issues which 
Miller subsequently explores in the thought of Pitt, Abercromby, 
Pownall, Rutherforth, Brown, Pnestley, Locke, Hume, Price, and in the 
thought of many others. Liberty, law, security, patriotism, colonization, 
toleration, and the role of rehgion 1n promoting the common good are 
topics frequently addressed by the eighteenth century authors consid- 
ered The level of political discourse ın eighteenth century Britain 1s 
shown to be serious, achieving a depth rivaling ancient Rome 1tself 

For Cicero, the highest aim of the ruler 1s the security and welfare of 
the community because the common welfare 1s the indispensable condi- 
tion for personal advancement Security justifies the use of force 
against aggressors, but the maintenance of morality ın the populace 1s 
also a fundamental responsibility of the ruler The ruler, of necessity, 
must be able to distinguish between what 1s truly good (the bonum hon- 
estum) and what 1s merely expedient (the bonum utile) Cicero ac- 
knowledges that from one point of view, the pursuit of the bonum hon- 
estum 1s but a means for the realization of the common good in which it 
finds its purpose and Imut, this makes honestum a form of utile How- 
ever, Cicero also identifies honestum with the common good and utile 
with individual interest To what extent, then, 1s the common good to be 
pursued against the interest of the individual? If one accepts the princi- 
ple that public utility may be purchased at the expense of private utility, 
1t must also be recognized that in the interest of peace, communal secu- 
rity, and tranquility, an irresponsible leader may succumb to the tempta- 
tion of power, domination, and imperialism The question looms, to 
what extent may the state subjugate some in the interest of all? 

Cicero was understood by eighteenth century readers to be a de- 
fender of rectitude, virtue, and conservative customs and to have recog- 
nized the indispensable role which religion plays m fostering these In 
the discussion of the relationship between honestum and utile, most 
eighteenth century British authors, following Cicero, took for granted 
that religion 1s necessary for the maintenance and fulfillment of the pur- 
pose of political society It was generally agreed that there 1s no sphere 
of life to which “the religious principle” 1s not relevant Politics may at 
times be unsavory, but even at 1ts worst 1t cannot escape accountabihty 
to a moral code of divine origin Miller notes “In Ciceronian terms, this 
meant that a policy could not be useful if 1t were contrary to the divine 
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plan Conversely, something that served God's purpose was necessarily 
useful to men" (p 29) 

The doctrine that power may be applied only on behalf of the general 
welfare of the people mitigated the power which theorists were willing 
to accord the sovereign The safety of the people 1s the supreme law in 
the light of which the ruler should regulate all his actions Cicero was 
sometimes invoked to Justify overstepping the bounds of positive law in 
the pursuit of the common good It was agreed that as long as utility co- 
incided with right (that 1s, the preservation of the community) the over- 
stepping of positive Jaw could be considered honest It 1s incumbent, 
therefore, upon the prince to distinguish what 1s truly right from appar- 
ent utility, for the truly useful 1s separable from the good Robert Wal- 
pole, William Arnall, and William Pitt used Cicero in this manner 

The primacy of the common good was invoked to justify diverse ob- 
jectives In the mterest of the common good, Edward Montagu pro- 
moted classical art and literature, Henry Bolingbroke condemned Italian 
opera, and others proposed the regulation of music John Brown, 
haunted by the fragility of the commonwealth and focusing on the char- 
acter of the nation's leaders, decried effeminacy All parties to these de- 
bates agreed that the perpetuation of civil liberty depends upon good 
manners and morals in the people Education 1s obviously the key, and 
yet without the solid support provided by religious belief no moral edu- 
cation can succeed Even David Hume agreed 

The method to be employed in determmung the "just" provoked fur- 
ther discussion Abandoning philosophy, Hume came to maintain that 
circumstances rather than contracts describe the nature of justice His- 
tory, for Hume, 1s thus central to politics because its study more than 
that of any other discipline unmasks the passions and interests which 
determine the actions ofmen “[The] records of wars, intrigues, factions 
and revolutions,” writes Hume, “are so many collections of experiments 
by which the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles of his 
science” (p 125) The writing of history, Wiliam Blackstone agr2ed, 
could uphold or undermine the legitimacy of government Yet govern- 
ment itself 1s finally accountable to a natural order, decreed by God Him- 
self “These laws of motion, gravitation, optics, mechanics and nations 
constitute the ‘will’ of God and are collectively called laws ‘of nature’ 
and just as God established rules for matter, such as motion, he 1mposed 
certain principles of men" (p 135) It 1s incumbent upon men “to dıs- 
cover the purport of those laws ” 

Miller devotes a lengthy fifth chapter to the topic of religious tolera- 
tion A fimal chapter, "Alternatives to the Common Good,” focuses o1 1s- 
sues consequent upon the acquisition of empire 

It is 1mpossible to consider every theme explored by Miller Suffice it 
to say that Defwang the Common Good not only introduces the reader 
to the complexities of eighteenth century British thought, but prov-des 
him with a wealth of both primary and secondary bibhograplucal 
sources The book’s principal value lies in the synopses of views er:ter- 
tained by the eighteenth century British intelligentsia The players are 
numerous, disagreements between major figures abound, but there 15 an 
intelligibility to the discourse, provided m part by the common classical 
education of the participants who not only read the ancients but took 
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each other seriously “Dialogue” was not a virtue hopefully to be at- 
tained, 1t was something normal and taken for granted 

One can hope that, given the wealth of his sources and the already 
ample fruit of his own research, Miller will return to fully mine his sub- 
ject There are many lessons only hinted at to be exploited for their con- 
temporary relevance —Jude P Dougherty, The Catholic University of 
America 


PAPINEAU, David Philosophical Naturalism Oxford Blackwell Publishers, 
1993 xn + 219 pp Cloth, $4495, paper, $19 95—David Papmeau’s 
Philosophical Naturalism offers an energetic, fast-paced trip through 
several familiar philosophical landscapes He treats central issues in 
metaphysics, philosophy of mind, epistemology, philosophy of science, 
philosophy of language, and philosophy of mathematics The unifying 
theme across this broad range 1s Papineau’s articulation and defense of 
a coherent naturalistic stance 

Papineau’s naturalism includes a commitment to physicalism, a rejec- 
tion of dualism, an embrace of externalism 1n epistemology, and an ac- 
ceptance of a continuity between philosophy and empirical science 
The first three of these are defended m the three main parts of the book, 
entitled “Physicalism,” “Mind,” and “Knowledge,” respectively In the 
first, Papineau offers a mainly familiar defense of physicalism 1n terms 
of supervenience and reduction, he argues that “those special sciences 
that do not have a teleological underpmning” (p 33) are reducible, not 
to current physical theory, but to an ultimately adequate physics In the 
second part of the book, he offers a naturalistic account of the contents 
of mental states which hinges upon teleological considerations Accord- 
ing to Papineau’s “teleological theory of representation,” teleology de- 
termines content the purpose of belief 1s to guarantee the satisfaction 
of desire, the truth conditions of beliefs are not determmed by whatever 
causes us to have them, but rather just are the conditions under which 
the actions prompted by our beliefs cause the satisfaction of our de- 
sires While this account of content 1s insightfully and energetically de- 
fended, I wonder whether it can handle rather obvious objections For 
example, the teleological theory conceives of beliefs and desires work- 
ing mn tandem, the truth conditions of a belief are those that will tend to 
achieve the satisfaction of desires when acted upon However, beliefs 
are not always so readily connected to desire I may believe that p, with- 
out that behef ever prompting me to act ın order to satisfy some desire 
For such beliefs, 1t 1s hard to see how the teleological theory can identify 
truth conditions, and so content Further difficulties loom if satisfaction 
1s understood counterfactually In the subsequent chapter, Papineau de- 
votes considerable space to the effort to reconcile consciousness and 
physicalism, despite his ingenious arguments here, I doubt whether his 
discussion of consciousness will persuade the many philosophical op- 
ponents he discusses 
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In chapter 5, Papineau defends reliabilism ın epistemology I find his 
arguments here less persuasive than elsewhere 1n the book Papineau 
claims that traditional epistemology errs in its insistence that knowl- 
edge requires certainty, and that, once this error 1s acknowledged, the 
door 1s opened for a naturalistic/rehabilist account of knowledge This 
claim simply will not do, given the fact that contemporary so-called <ra- 
ditionalist opponents of naturalism (who, unlike his philosophical oppo- 
nents m the rest of the book, are not clearly addressed) by and large do 
not hold that knowledge requires certainty Indeed, Papmeau’s charac- 
terization of traditional epistemology, and 1ts concern with normativity, 
will I think be rejected by many of those who answer to the label His 
conflation of certainty and subjective warrants 1s a further problem for 
his discussion, despite his brief attempt to justify ıt (p 145) Papineau 
argues that his view 1s superior to rival views which evaluate epistemo- 
logical theories in terms of how well they handle our wnturtrons about 
knowledge, whereas his view rests not on intuitions but rather on sys- 
tematic theoretical concerns (p 146-7) However, he fails to realize that 
his view 1n the end also rests upon intuitions, as philosophical views 1n- 
evitably must (for example, intuitions concerning the force of particular 
arguments) For both naturalists and traditionalists, the place, legiti 
macy, and criticizability of intuitions m epistemological argumentation 
ıs an Important open question, unfortunately, Papineau’s discussion 
does not help to resolve that question His argument that reliabilism can 
establish that induction 1s reliable, and thus can handle the problem of 
induction, does not solve that problem so much as redefine it out of ex- 
istence (as Papineau in effect admits, p 160) In general, Papinezu's 
commitment to naturalism here is not well-defened, those not already 
inclined to naturalism/externalism/rehabilism ın epistemology will be 
unmoved by his discussion 

Despite these brief criticisms, there 1s much of value in this book Pa- 
pineau’s defense of physicalism and his teleological theory of represen- 
tation will be of interest to all philosophers, of whatever persuasicns, 
working ın these areas His discussion of “the pessimistic meta-induc- 
tion” 1s telling (pp 169-70), his discussion of the metaphysics and epis- 
temology of mathematics (chap 6) 1s well worth extended study The 
book 1s full of original insights, excellent critical discussions of otaer 
philosophers’ work in these areas, and forcefully put arguments, its ar- 
ticulation of a broad naturalistic perspective 1s a welcome contribu- 
tion —Harvey Siegel, University of Mam 


PARKES, Graham Composing the Soul Reaches of Nretzsche’s Psychology 
Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1994 xiv + 481 pp $37 95— 
In this book, Parkes presents the first full-length study of Nietzsche’s 
psychology He argues that Nietzsche does not entirely reject that “most 
ancient and venerable” of hypotheses—the soul—but rather retams a 
considerably less metaphysical version of ıt The book comprises a Tıg- 
orous philological investigation of Nietzsche’s psychological images end 
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discourses, ultimately culminating ın an examination of hus most revolu- 
tionary psychological idea his hypothesis regarding the irreducible mul- 
tiplicity of the soul 

The first three chapters are primarily biographical m approach, con- 
centrating on Nietzsche’s life and earliest writings up to the end of the 
1870s The central theme of this prelimmary examunation 1s that of 
Nietzsche’s various attempts to come to grips with his own overwhelm- 
ing plurality of talents and mmpulses Parkes focuses on Nietzsche's 
early intellectual mfluences—Goethe, Byron, Holderlin, Emerson, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner—and traces what will become Nietzsche’s 
main psychological themes from his juvenilia, through his early philo- 
logical writings and speeches, up to the last of the Untimely Meditations 

The second section of the book comprises an exhaustive cataloguing 
and examination of the various interpenetrating domains of Nietzsche’s 
psychological imagery Chapter 4 considers images of the soul drawn 
from the natural elements earth, water, fire, and air The next chapter 
concentrates on the role and function of vegetal imagery ın Nietzsche's 
texts and investigates the metaphor of psychological work as a kind of 
horticulture or agriculture Chapter 6 examines metaphors drawn from 
the discipline of animal husbandry, emphasizing the ubiquitous images 
of breeding and procreation These three chapters are complemented 
by two short interludes, the first of which constitutes a brief but sug- 
gestive examination of asceticism and self-cultivation, the second inter- 
lude deals with “the problem of woman” m Nietzsche’s psychological 
thought 

The final section of the book takes up the most complex source of ım- 
agery in Nietzsche’s psychology—that of the body politic Here Parkes 
examines Nietzsche's most radical psychological 1dea—that the soul 1s 
composed of a multiplicity of drives, many of which are descended from 
our collective archaic heritage, each with 1ts own unique “reason” and 
interpretive perspective The drives, on Nietzsche’s account, manifest 
themselves as a crowd of personalities within the psyche The funda- 
mental problematic of a Nietzschean psychology 1s accordingly to deter- 
mine what sort of “regime” would best order this inner polis and be 
most conducive to psychological health and creativity This discussion 
1s itself prefaced by a chapter that provides an erudite but concise his- 
tory of depth psychology, particularly the ideas of psychic polycentricity 
and the drives as found ın the writings of Lichtenberg, Herder, Kant, 
Schiller, and Fichte The book concludes with a biographical epilogue, 
which considers Nietzsche’s collapse into madness ın light of his pre- 
scription for psychological health 

Composing the Soul ıs a voluminous, pioneering, and absorbing work 
which largely rectifies what has been a significant lacuna in the secondary 
literature on Nietzsche Parkes’s extended examinations of Nietzsche’s 
depth psychology not only contribute to a richer and more sharply de- 
fined understanding of traditional Nietzschean problematics, but also 1l- 
]ummate the subtle effect of such psychological predecessors as Plato, 
Montaigne, and Emerson upon his thought The book breaks fertile 
ground for further scholarship as well, unearthing several new and rela- 
tively neglected themes, particularly through his heavily biographical 
discussions of cultivation, culture, education, and asceticism The re- 
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sult ıs an exceptionally even-handed and well-written study, which 
gracefully manages to balance those two conflicting but distinctively Ni- 
etzschean impulses philology and music —Peter S. Groff, The Pennsyl- 
vama State University 


PLESU, Andrei. Lemba pasarilor Bucharest Humanitas, 1994 269 pp 
np —Although Plesu started his career as an art historian, he soon 
came under the mfluence of Constantin Noica, a major Romaman 
thinker who had tried to combine Platonism with a rather idiosyncratic 
form of existentialism Plesu was bnefly a minister for culture ın the 
first post-revolutionary Romanian cabinet, and thereafter worked as an 
editor and as an educator, he 1s currently the president of a small pnvate 
graduate international college m Bucharest He 1s the author of a num- 
ber of books in which he draws mntriguingly from material ın art, reli- 
gion, philosophy, and sometimes politics The current volume, his most 
recent, 1S a case in point 

"The language of birds," as the title can be translated, groups a num- 
ber of separate essays, the common theme of which 1s speech "above or 
below language" (or, 1n fact, the role and place of the spiritual in our um- 
manent world) Thus several of the shorter texts collected deal with 
“master figures" (C G Jung, N Berdyayev, M Ehade, E M Cioran and 
others) and their relevance nowadays A longer essay (pp 104-40) 1s 
devoted to the eighteenth-century Venetian pamter Francesco Guardi 
whose symbolism of water, boat, and lagoon are read by the author as 
meditations on death, declme, and passage 

The most important pieces m the volume are, however, the first and 
thelast Plesu analyzes closely Plato's Cratylus (pp 9-55) Unlike most 
modern lmguists (and, indeed, modern philosophical commentators) 
who side with Hermogenes in the dialogue, that 1s, with the theory of the 
arbitrary sign, Plesu tries to push the discussion back onto a more fun- 
damental level that of the natural or origmary expression of both 
thought and language and of their harmony with the rhythms and the 
things of the world In that sense, the Socrates of the dialogue seems 
more fully justified than is habitually believed 

In the essay on angels (pp 247-69) Plesu brings together the different 
strands of this book and weaves them into a boldly imaginative theory 
which revalidates on modern grounds the role of angelology We need 
such a discipline, Plesu argues, because we need a theory and practice 
of “proximity,” as opposed to the “zenith” (or distancing) metaphysics 
under the sway of which we continue to function Cartesianism 1s given 
as a typical example of the latter By contrast Christianity, but to an 
equal extent the sources of Judaism, Islam, and Hinduism, are all deeply 
concerned with positing channels of communication between the mun- 
dane and the transcendent Human life itself ıs an ?matato angela be- 
fore being ?matatio Christe Admutting some theoretical space to ange- 
lology rught also alleviate the blockage in mere dichotomy from which 
our thinking continues to suffer, the author believes The possible 
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philosophical model for such an undertaking remains the work of Leib- 
wz 

Plesu's work 1s unusual by its erudition, 1ts original associative mode, 
and its dogged commitment to spiritual values —Virgil Nemoianu, The 
Catholic Unwwersity of America 


POMEROY, Sarah B Xenophon Oeconomacus A Social and Historical Com- 
mentary Oxford Clarendon Press, 1994 xu + 388 $27 00—This book 
can be divided into three parts essays, Greek text with translation on 
facing page, and commentary 

The essays, which make up about a fourth of the book, are entitled 
“Xenophon’s Life and the Date of Composition of the Oeconomacus," 
“Language, Style, Structure, and Dramatic Date," "Xenophon and So- 
crates,” "The Family m Classical Greece and ın the Oeconomacus," "The 
Domestic Economy," "The Oeconomacus After Xenophon," and "The 
History of the Text " On the whole, these essays are quite good, and are 
accessible to the reader without a reading knowledge of Greek Histori- 
ans of philosophy will probably find “Xenophon and Socrates" and "The 
Family in Classical Greece" the most interesting In the latter essay, 
Pomeroy compares the views of Xenophon with those of Aristotle and 
Plato (On the whole this essay 1s good, though I found her remarks on 
Anistotle a bit disappomting She contrasts the “radical” Xenophon with 
the “conventional” Aristotle, and sees their respective views on women 
as quite different I believe Anstotle is ın fact less conventional, and 
closer to Xenophon, than Pomeroy does ) 

The Greek text 1s that of Marchant's Oxford edition, slightly modified 
The translation is new Pomeroy writes that “one of the reasons for the 
relative obscurity of the Oeconomicus nowadays, at least in the Enghsh 
speaking world, 1s the lack of a modern translation that 1s both attrac- 
tive and accurate" (p 97) She has succeeded m producing a readable 
and accurate translation As such, it ıs better than the other existing En- 
glish translations of the Oeconomacus that I am aware of Carnes Lord's 
(Cornell University Press), which 1s accurate but not terribly readable, 
and E C Marchant’s (Loeb Classical Library) which is readable but 
strays too far from the Greek 

The commentary (which 1s about 130 pages) ıs, as the title indicates, 
social and historical, not philosophical (or philological) Nevertheless, 
historians of philosophy interested in Xenophon’s Socratic dialogues, as 
well as those mterested 1n ancient Greek views on property, piety, vir- 
tue, education, slavery, and women, will find this commentary quite use- 
ful (As one might expect, given the author's expertise, the material on 
women Is especially insightful) Although the commentary was no 
doubt wntten primarily with the reader of Greek in mind, it is a rich 
source of information that can also be mined by the Greekless reader 

There 1s an extensive bibliography, a general index, and an index of 
Greek terms used 1n the commentary 
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This superb commentary on the Oeconomacus 1s the first to appear in 
English since Leo Strauss's very 1diosyncratic commentary Along with 
her excellent new translation, 1t may well help achieve Pomeroy’s aim of 
bringing "the Oeconomacus back mto currency as a text for students, 
scholars, and amateurs of social and economic history, family history, 
and Greek philosophy and literature "—Robert Mayhew, Seton Hall 
Unwersity 


ROCKMORE, Tom On Hewdegger's Nazism and Philosophy Berkeley Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1992 x1 + 382 pp $45 00— Martin Heideg- 
ger's volvement with National Socialism in the Germany that led Eu- 
rope to war and destruction a half-century ago 1s without question a 
serious issue What is not universally conceded is that this issue 1s a se- 
nous philosophical matter, rather than purely a question of historical 
fact or of the merely personal behavior on the part of a particular indi- 
vidual The principal aim of Rockmore’s book 1s to present a case that 
Heidegger's engagement in National Socialism 1s precisely, and deeply, a 
specifically philosophical issue 

Rockmore's argument, and main theme, 1s that Heidegger's turn to 
Nazism 1s integral to his philosophical thought That 1s, Heidegger 
"turned to National Socialism on the basis of his philosophy” and the 
evolution of his thought ın its later stages “1s largely determined by his 
continuing concern with Nazism” (p 5) 

To make a case for this thesis, Rockmore sets himself a complex task 
He has to counter what he argues are strategies of concealment 
mounted by Heidegger, and his most devoted following, that decry or 
dismiss any such integral connection However, dissolving such clams 
means both drawing upon historical documentation and the studies and 
witness others offer, and presenting a detailed interpretation of Heideg- 
ger's own texts to demonstrate the asserted lmkage Heidegger’s *Rec- 
toral Address" of May 27, 1933, 1s the pivotal document, but 1t can only 
be understood when set within both the social-political and cultural 
context of that pomt in time, and the web of Heidegger’s writings that 
both precede and follow it 

Rockmore offers a treatment of the theme of “authenticity” in Bewig 
and Tvme as the core concept that enables fundamental ontology to 
move to Nazism by identifying authentic German national destiny with 
the Volk ideology of reactionary conservativism Transformations in the 
philosophic matrix that developed as Heidegger’s thought proceeded, 
traced by Rockmore, for instance, through the lectures on Nietzsche 
(1935-40) and the monumental, only recently published Bewrage zur 
Philosophie (Vom Erevgnis) (1936-38), leave this core commitment 
undiminished, Rockmore argues, so that while Heidegger may have be- 
come disillusioned with real Nazism—that of Hitler and his cohorts—he 
remained resolute to the end m his belief m an «deal National Socialism 

The result is at best a paradox “Heidegger 1s a powerful, perhaps 
even a great philosopher on the one hand and a proponent of Nazism on 
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the other But unless we merely overlook Nazism and turn away from a 
central moral problem of our epoch, ıt 1s not possible to mamta that 
great philosophy preserves the link between truth and goodness and to 
describe Heidegger as a great philosopher" (p 298) 

Among the strengths of Rockmore's treatment (for example, his treat- 
ment of the Heidegger debate m French philosophy) 1s his insistence 
that Heidegger's thought be understood precisely as unwavering focus 
on the question of Being However, there are problems with Rock- 
more's argument as well, particularly in the way he at times tends to rep- 
resent Heidegger's thought about Being almost 1n terms of the land of 
thinking he shows Heidegger's whole project to be opposed to, namely, 
“metaphysics " Thus Rockmore casts Heidegger’s later thinking about 
Being as a doctrinal message about some superpowerful, all-transcend- 
ing, even mystical, causal factor Another debatable element 1s the way 
the slippery concept of “Nazism” figures m the treatment, almost as if 
the grounds for condemning any possible (even “ideal”) political posi- 
tion termed National Socialism are without more ado the very same as 
the grounds for condemning Hitler's Nazism, namely, the absolute ethi- 
cal horror of the Holocaust, “the most catastrophic moral Erewmnas of 
our time" (p 241) 

Lesser flaws there are as well, but they should not obscure Rock- 
more's accomplishment in detailing the many ways in which one has to 
include Heidegger's engagement with National Socialism as a funda- 
mental and necessary component for the full assessment of Heidegger's 
thinking. This, however, entails a further question Is a philosophy to be 
identified with a philosopher, and 1f so, how? Is Heidegger's philosophy 
identical with the actual thinking that this man did, for example, in the 
connection he made to National Sociahsm? Could thinking take up the 
thrust of Heidegger’s work to go beyond and even agarnst Heidegger in 
order precisely to be Herdeggerran? 

Rockmore’s book does not answer every difficult and unsettling ques- 
tion, but, 1n forcing them to come to the fore, 1t makes a serious and 1m- 
portant contribution to understanding philosophy m the twentieth cen- 
tury —Ronald Bruzina, University of Kentucky 


SCHICK, Fnednke Hegels Wissenschaft der Loguk—metaphysische Letztbe- 
grundung oder Theorw logischer Formen? Freiburg/Munchen Verlag 
Karl Alber, 1994 336 pp DM 94,00—Fniedrike Schick’s Hegels Wissen- 
schaft der Logik-metaphysische Letztbegrundung oder Theorie logis- 
cher Formen? raises the question of the sense m which logic can per- 
form the metaphysical work Hegel insists ıt can It is Hegel’s goal, 
according to Schick, to overcome the difference between logic, as the 
science of the forms of thought, and metaphysics, as the science of the 
forms of things themselves, by means of this transition, and 1t 15 Schick’s 
goal in her work to evaluate Hegel's success 

The first section of Schick's book examines Hegel's own description 
of his logical work as ıt occurs in the various prefatory and introductory 
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sections to both the Encyclopedia logic and the Scrence of Logic 
Schick's task 1s to show how Hegel wants to be both Kantian, ın hus crt- 
ical approach to the categories of traditional metaphysics and the role 
of pre-predicative assumptions, and “more-than-Kantian,” in his claim to 
have resolved the issue of conceptual determination ın a manner that al- 
lows us to answer the questions metaphysics wants to ask and to speak 
of things as they really are 

Hegel’s striking response to the legacy of dualism 1s the focus of 
Schick’s second section, as she moves to examine the claim that anly 
when substance has become subject can the tension between logic and 
metaphysics be overcome Schick mghtly sees Hegel’s argument to rest 
on the need to understand the real to be self-determining in its concep- 
tual determinacy, and ın this, the longest section in the book, she holds 
Hegel’s claim up against a series of counter-positions, among them the 
conceptual metaphysics of Locke, Kant, Cassirer, and Russell The re- 
maining parts of the section include an assessment of what Schick sug- 
gests 1s the question-begging lying behind the selection of the category 
of Being as the moment of inception in the logical works, and an analy- 
sis of the section, at the close of the second book of the Scrence of 
Logic, on the absolute relation and causality 

Sections three and four, which develop the somewhat skeptical con- 
clusion of the second section, trace the problem of universality in 
thought In the third section, Schick argues that Hegel’s treatment of 
the relation between universality and singularity, like his account of the 
transition from the subjective determination of the 1dea to 1ts objective 
realization, depends ultimately on an abstractly or 1mmediately deter- 
mined notion of the unity of difference In the last section, Schick ex- 
amines a number of ways in which the Hegelian claim to have unified 
thought and being ıs challenged, concluding, ın a rather striking pas- 
sage, with a very sympathetic reading of Carnap’s critique of the sense- 
lessness of metaphysical discourse 

Like many of Hegel’s lesser critics, Schick’s project 1s defined by a 
commitment to the very dualism Hegel argues 1s self-defeating This 
turns up ın a number of ways m her repeated attempts to construe 
metaphysical arguments as first and foremost epistemic 1n nature, ın her 
explicit isolation of those passages in which Hegel seems to be positing 
the unity of thought and being, and in the corresponding exclusion of 
any careful analysis of the passages, like the dialectic of reflection, in 
which the very foundations of dualism are shaken Schick, however, 1s 
not a lesser critic, her argument raises some very serious challenges for 
anyone who would take Hegel at his word m the logical works It 1s all 
too easy to forget Just what Hegel takes on ın his logic, both historically 
and thematically, and Schick's patient and pointed analysis of what 
seems to her his failure to deliver should come as a sharp reminder of 
Just what ıt takes to make sense of Hegel's logic —Peter Simpson, Lau- 
rentian University 
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SHARPLES, R W, trans Alexander of Aphrodisias Quaestiones 2 16-3 15 
Ancient Commentators on Aristotle Ithaca Cornell University Press, 
1992 212pp $42 50—Richard Sorabp, ın his introduction to the series, 
Ancient Commentators on Aristotle, of which this volume 1s a part, 
claims that these works "represent a missing link in the history of phi- 
losophy the Latin-speaking Middle Ages obtained their knowledge of 
Anstotle at least partly through the medium of the commentaries With- 
out an appreciation of this, medieval interpretations of Anstotle will not 
be understood" (p 151) If this remark ıs true of any volume in the se- 
ries, it 1s certainly true of this one, which presents R W Sharples’ trans- 
lation of the second half of Alexander's Quaestiones, a group of inquir- 
1es, 69 m total, on Aristotle's work and thought regarding the nature of 
providence, the soul, coming-to-be and passing-away, the finiteness of 
the universe, the nature of magnetism, and other topics (See The Re- 
mew of Metaphysics 46, no 4 [June 1993] 872, for a summary of Quaes- 
tones 1 1-2 15 and a statement of Alexander’s place ın the history of 
philosophy ) 

The inquiries concerning De Anima (especially Quaestvones 3 3, 3 6- 
9 9) are particularly useful to anyone investigating Aristotle's mfluence 
on medieval and renaissance theories of sensation and perception 
Quaestio 3 9 presents arguments for the possibility and existence of a 
Judgmental faculty where all sensory information 1s brought together 
and which Alexander calls “the ultimate sense-organ" (to eschatom 
aastheterion), but which Anstotle simply calls "that which Judges" (to 
krwnon, De Anima 3 2 427a2) and 1s otherwise known as the common 
sense This Aristotelian concept plays a central role ın the theories of vi- 
sion and perspective of Leonardo da Vinci, among others 

In Quaestio 3 12, Alexander defends Aristotle’s claim ın De Caelo that 
the universe 1s finite and bounded against Stoic and Epicurean argu- 
ments that the universe is infinite or 1s surrounded by avoid The argu- 
ments and counter-arguments call to mind later debates on the infinite 
and the nature of limits, for example, between Hermann von Helmholtz 
and Bernhard Riemann 

The translations ın this volume will be useful to students of Anstotle 
and of later Greek philosophy whether they know Greek or not For ev- 
eryone, the volume provides an overview and commentary on the mate- 
nal contained ın the Greek text Sharples’ glossaries make clear how he 
1s translating the Greek (Greek ıs transliterated throughout ) He also 
provides a list of all places where he has departed from Bruns’ text and 
tags them with an asterisk in his translation 

The commentary provides cross-references to other works of Aristo- 
tle and Alexander, historical background, and meanings of technical 
terms, and discusses variant readings The first note to each Quaestzo 
serves as an introduction The commentary 1s not, however, a philo- 
sophical one Furthermore, ıt is uneven for example, Quaestiones 2 21 
and 3 9 are approximately of the same length, but Sharples provides 24 
notes for the former, while only 9 for the latter More work needs to be 
done ın explicating these mteresting texts 

Sharples has produced a literal translation, not a paraphrase Be fore- 
warned that readability sometimes suffers He tries to be helpful to the 
reader by supplying in square brackets words and phrases not explicitly 
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in the Greek But he also uses square brackets 1n the convention of tex- 
tual criticism to mark text thought to be interpolated, for example, im 
the third paragraph of p 22, different pairs of squares brackets are used 
foreach purpose For the Greekless reader, a second edition could also 
include a note on the use of angle brackets —Robert Gallagher, Ohto 
State University 


SPRUNG, Mervyn After Truth Albany State University of New York Press, 
1994 189 pp np —For philosophers interested ın the concept of per- 
son, Mervyn Sprung's, After Truth, can be very intngung Sprung grew 
up m a Methodist community ın Winnipeg during the twenties and early 
thirties His was the context ın which love of God as person and love of 
neighbours as persons was of utmost significance But he seems to have 
become offended by the dogmas and dangers of Christianity He studied 
Plato and decided to become a philosopher He went to Berlin and from 
1936 to 1939 did phenomenology with Nicolai Hartmann — Already, he 
began his lifelong affar with Nietzsche From 1939 to 1963 he rose 
through the ranks of the Canadian Army to Colonel and while m hospital 
read a book on the Buddha He went to India, learned Sanskrit, studied 
with T R V Murti and as a founding member of the Brock Philosophy 
Department became a Buddhist scholar In his book, The Magic of Un- 
knowing, he remained primarily a Nietzschean Buddhist, that 1s, he held 
to theories and practices that for the sake of loving all of existence were 
anti-personal The Buddhist Anatman presumption emphasizes the emp- 
tiness of anything personal Nietzsche's conception of hfe as will to 
power would equate the personal with the realm of the little reason, and 
stress that what 1s of most importance 1s ın the realm of the great reason 
which 1s not personal 

But then in After Truth something that even Sprung did not expect 
happened While remaining Nietzschean and Buddhist and while devel- 
oping an ever stronger strand of Taoism, he rediscovered the person 
The subtitle of After Truth 1s Explorations wn Lafe Sense His word for 
this throughout the text 1s “Vivial Exploration" and by 1t he means what 
we might call a phenomenology of the realm of the great reason Sprung 
1s throughout the text a precise practitioner of phenomenology, which 
method he learned from Hartmann By the great reason Nietzscheans such 
as Scheler, from whom Hartmann learned, would consider the realm of 
attitude, preference, feelings, and cognatus which underlie the little rea- 
son with its thinking and speaking So Sprung explores how we behave 
and our sense of worth that lets our behaviors take the shape that they do 

In his vivial exploration of the person, Sprung shows how there 1s 
more than the sense that the “I” has and the “me” has and the "self" has 
and even my "own self" has Behind the unique ownmost self 1s the per- 
son which 1s the seat of freedom and creativity Thus personhood which 
makes each and all persons to be of greatest worth 1s made up of an ur- 
need which must search for a sense of worth ın life This ur-need has 
occasioned the great traditions such as our Greek Western tradition 
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which makes sense of things by knowing, and the Sanskrit tradition 
which makes sense through meditative behaviour However, when you 
see these traditions side by side you see that they are each caught ın a 
thrall These thralls easily become endangermg dogmas but vivial ex- 
ploration can let them become mstead enablng presumptions So the 
human has a basic need to make sense of things and that need gives rise 
to certain enthralled preferences which in turn enable us to feel, behave, 
speak, and think ın certam ways Sprung finds ıt necessary to go beyond 
Nietzsche and the Buddhist and understand this sort of being as a per- 
son In fact, he even describes his sense of the worth of things as com- 
ing to lum as a gift from a mysterious source This exploration of 
Sprung 1s worthy of bemg explored by many, for it is a caring and seri- 
ous challenge to Nietzscheans, Buddhists, personalists, and all who 
have such concerns —David Goicoechea, Brock Uniwersity 


STEINER, Hillel An Essay on Rights Oxford Blackwell Publishers, 1994 x 
+ 305 pp Cloth, $54 95, paper, $21 95—Hhillel Stemer’s objective in this 
remarkable book is to give an account of Justice based on nghts He ar- 
gues that rights must be conceived as property, and proposes that prop- 
erty be conceived in terms of freedom as the power of unimpeded 
action The political philosophy involved ıs as he says a classical lais- 
sez-faire iberalism However, on the basis of an argument against a nat- 
ural right to bequeath property, Stemer proposes that such a liberalism 
requires radical redistribution of natural resources m each generation, a 
redistribution which provides equal shares m such resources or their 
monetary equivalent for each individual when he attams majority 
Steiner follows Henry George in holding that the earth 1s a “commons” 
and holds that our possession of it 1s subject to the condition that we 
leave "as much and as good,” in Locke's phrase, for others The genetic 
endowment of individuals, as well as the germ Imes from which they 
emerge, are among the natural resources of the earth, and possession of 
a child endowed with good genes should obligate his parents to com- 
pensate others for their possession of him as of other natural resources 
by payment into a global common fund Steiner proceeds to this strik- 
mg conclusion by means of a steady march through successively more 
concrete domains of investigation from a discussion of the metaphysics 
of liberty, through a discussion of the logic of nghts, of moral reasoning, 
economic reasoning, and Justice as the adjudication of competing 
clams He deploys the technical apparatus of these fields with wit and 
rigor, as well as a deep knowledge of older authors 

His argument 1s governed by the principle that msofar as there is an 
answer to the question of what justice 1s, there 1s none to the question of 
what it 1s for (p 1), justice cannot be made to depend on any end in par- 
ticular The dedication with which he apples this principle means that 
Stemer's conclusions are less calculated than Locke’s to appeal to the 
self-interest of existing property-owners Further, it leads Stemer radi- 
cally to oppose the nght of states to control the property-rights of ındı- 
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viduals, and such opposition, too, limits the practicability of his theory 
Stemer does have a “political” aim, however, insofar as he clearly m- 
tends to oppose the invasiveness of socialist paternalism, while at the 
same time doing Justice to the clams of equality in a quite radical way 
His resistance to the authority of states over the property-nights of indi- 
viduals has the same individualist foundation as his opposition to the 
dead hand of inheritance and to socialist views on rights His grounding 
of nghts m property evokes classical liberal positions (like that of Kant) 
too harsh for many modern tastes, his argument 1s interesting in part be- 
cause he succeeds in showing that such harshness 1s the price of rigor 
Stemer argues for positions likely to shock many on the contemporary 
left, but in a way that reveals the kinship between that left and radical 
individualism when he argues that genetic resources, like minor chil- 
dren, are at least in some degree property and products of parents, one 
cannot help realizing that something similar 1s implied by certain femi- 
nist positions on abortion and surrogate mothering —Abraham Ander- 
son, University of New Mexico 


STRAWSON, Galen Mental Reality Cambridge MIT Press, 1994 xiv + 337 
pp $3495—In his preface to Mental Reality the author cautions that 
much of what appears ın the book has surely been said before, noting 
that he has probably forgotten some of his own debts However, the 
pages that follow turn out to be paradoxically onginal and unsurprising, 
original, against the contemporary background of all too many thick- 
but-thin disquisitions on the same subject, and unsurpnising owing to 
the author s respect for such authority as mind might claim in the matter 
of self-understanding The broad perspective, set forth in the first chap- 
ter, 1s something of a common-sense and realist psychology not unlike 
what one might find in Reid or m Wilham James It 1s tested by post-Wit- 
tgenstein, post-Ryle philosophies of mind, but 1s not chastened by them 
Gone 1s the theater of experience, but experience itself suffers neither 
neurophysiological nor metaphysical 1mpertinences! 

Strawson identifies three prvotal questions on which one’s very un- 
derstanding of the problem of mind may be said to hinge The “nonmen- 
tality” question asks whether explanations of mental phenomena re- 
quire recourse to nonmental constructs, this very question requiring an 
ontological mquiry into the nature of the mental The second question 
pertains to the alleged publicity by which the mental gains ontological 
standing Must we take the mental to be some feature of what 1s pub- 
licly observable, lest we fall into the “inner world” trap? This leads to 
the third question, that of the aptness and indispensability of behavior in 
any successful account of the mental Strawson’s critical review of tra- 
ditional and contemporary answers to these questions (chap 2) 1s Judi- 
cious and informing, serving as a thread that 15 woven through succeed- 
ing chapters “Agnostic Matenalism” (chaps 3 and 4) and the versatility 
of monistic schemes are developed with patience and respect, their labil- 
ties then insightfully exposed Under pain of exile from the community 
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of fallibilists, readers are asked to recognize that current understand- 
ings of the physical must be incomplete and that surprises are m store 
One ıs also alerted to the meliminably metaphysical dimensions of the 
issue that will survive any purely scientific development Here and else- 
where Strawson sounds Jamesian resonances ]t 1s m the nature of all 
such matters that the waters of metaphysics must leak m at every Joint 

Tentatively granting (by way of chapters 3 and 4) that there 1s some 
sort of link between the mental and the nonmental, Strawson notes that 
we are still at pains to decipher the nature of the lnk What 1s the price 
of denying the link entirely, or at least insisting that an understanding of 
the mental does not require recourse to the nonmental? In chapters 5 
and 6 he seeks to draw the contours of the mental as such, to define 
mentalism and consider its several versions Idealism does not entail 
mentalism—nor are they mutually entailmg—for one can believe that 
the ultimate stuff of reality 1s nonphysical without assuming it to be 
mental What, then, of the "stuff" of belief itself? And would not a neu- 
tral monism either favor mentalism or paradoxically entail dualism? 
Strawson confronts such questions directly, offering an orderly taxon- 
omy of monistic and dualistic subscriptions, and even appreciating that 
subtle thesis advanced by Descartes and routinely caricatured in so 
many contemporary “analyses ” 

In chapter 6 there 1s mstructive consideration of “Frege’s Thesis,” ac- 
cording to which “an experience 1s impossible without an experiencer” 
(pp 129-134) No stranger to James, Strawson understands the import 
of that truism according to which every thought ıs someone's This 
leads to certain conclusions about the fidelity or realism of machme- 
models of the mental This in turn leads to an important contribution to 
the concept of intentionality (chap 7) recognized, correctly in my view, 
as no more or less problematic than that of experience itself 

With metaphysically brave resignation, Strawson takes the common 
sense position that experiences are about something “My primary pur- 
pose 1s to exanune an intuition, not to convince those who reject it that 
they are wrong” (p 178) However, a conundrum ıs perceived A com- 
plex tracking device might relentlessly pursue a target, adapting to com- 
plex and shifting trajectories This 1s Just the sort of behavioral disposi- 
tion one would connect to intentional “representations,” though there 
are none However, there can be and are such representations im actual 
beings (for example, the paralyzed) or in mythical beings (for example, 
Strawson’s "Weather Watchers" of chapter 9) incapable of behavioral 
dispositions, because incapable of behavior itself It 1s by way of a “nat- 
ural intentionality” that the conundrum is resolved, probably to no one's 
total satisfaction (including Strawson’s), but competing reductionistic 
explanations simply do not succeed The nght answer to why ıt 1s that a 
pool of water (paralyzed, at 1t were, and yet possessing reflection-repre- 
sentations) lacks intentionality 1s simply that 1t 1s not the sort of entity 
that has experiences Blame nature! 

Chapter 8, “Pain and ‘Pain’,” 1s a sustained and critical comparison of 
philosophical and common sense understandings of that most vivid, 
ubiquitous, and unwanted experience The seductive proposition ac- 
cording to which pain 1s what the word “pain” means ıs tested and found 
hopelessly wanting, for all the arguments that have been arrayed in its 
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favor "It 1s not the case," says the author, "that a few philosophers 
know the meaning of the word ‘pain’, while billions of nonphilosophers 
are wrong m hundreds of languages" (p 216) Noris it the case that the 
Betelgeuzwans of this chapter, all of whom are vulnerable to severe 
headaches but with no behavioral mode of expressing them, will thus be 
unable to speak of them Beetles in boxes? Well, "the same 1s true of 
our talk about pain," and we seem to possess the necessary (Wittgen- 
steinian) resources (p. 289). Language, says Strawson, will find a way, 
even if uncertainly Put another way, the possibihty of a mental life in 
creatures unable to express said life with behavioral publicity entails no 
contradiction and ıs easily imagined. An entire chapter 1s then devoted 
to such entities, the "Weather Watchers" (chap 9) Surely there can be 
pure dispassionate observers whose mental life 1s not conditional either 
on motives or movements or even the possibility of either 

The Weather Watchers are not bereft of feelings and desires, how- 
ever; only of any behavioral capacity to act on them If philosophers are 
skeptical of such beings it 1s only because of a dispositional theory that 
takes a quite restrictive view of "behavior." In the final chapter Straw- 
son offers a liberated conception of behavior that includes intentional 
actions which have neither public nor moving parts Such actions are 
excluded from prevailing accounts owing to no more than an uncritical 
allegiance to “public-domain positivism” (p 310) 

“Ignorabimus,” proclaimed Du Bois as he framed his own tentative 
position on the mind-body problem. Undaunted, philosophers and sci- 
entists a century later have offered any number of confident solutions or 
have dismissed the entire matter as anonproblem In the present de- 
cade of the “brain sciences”—-a decade now entering its second quarter 
of a century—there has been a decisive move away from honest puzzle- 
ment and toward what never could have settled such an issue, namely, 
the particularities of neurophysiology and the niceties of linguistic anal- 
ysis How utterly refreshing, then, and illuminating to find a contempo- 
rary work that not only takes the problem seriously but approaches it 
with intellectual power and undeviating integrity —Damiel N Robinson, 
Georgetown Unversity 


WOLF-DEVINE, Celia Descartes on Seeing Epistemology and Visual Percep- 
tion Journal of the History of Philosophy Monograph Series Carbon- 
dale Southern Illinois University Press, 1993 vu + 121 pp $18 9&— 
Specialized monographs can be useful sorts of things, but this book may 
not truly fit the bill In it, Wolf-Devine offers an exegesis of Descartes’ 
accounts of the physiology of the visual system and of our perception of 
hght, color, situation, distance, size, and shape, along with some back- 
ground discussion both of Descartes' predecessors and of Cartesian 
philosophy While she also claims to be interested ın the “big picture" 
changes 1n natural philosophy and epistemology to which Descartes's 
work contributes, these concerns intrude on the work only intermittenily 
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Still even with the more limited set of aims, the book may both over- 
reach 1ts monographic grasp and fall a bit short 
Wolf-Devine concentrates on those of Descartes’ writings that specifi- 
cally address optics, physics, and physiology, although the first chapter 
is devoted to describing Descartes’ youthful turn away from broadly Ar- 
istotehan accounts of the soul, sensation, and intellect to the vision of- 
fered in Rule 12 of the Rules for the Direction of the Mind Wolf-Devine 
continues the contrast between the views of Descartes and his prede- 
cessors in the second chapter, where she looks at Descartes’ attempts to 
provide a mechanical theory of hght and color It 1s here that the real 
work of uncovering tensions and conflicts in Descartes’ mechanistic ac- 
count begins As Wolf-Devine quite correctly points out, Descartes 1s 
committed to the explanatory use of analogies between the behavior of 
microscopic objects and that of ordinary medium-sized objects, some- 
thing she finds problematic for a “deductive and certain” physics More- 
over, the various models and analogies that Descartes uses to explain 
the behavior of light (especially in the Droptrics) often appear incom- 
patible with a unified view of the motion by which light propagates 
Chapter 3 examines the functioning of the bodily apparatus for vision, 
especially the transmission of the pattern of motions constituting the 
retinal umage through the nerves to the surface of the pineal gland, 
. where Descartes supposes (incorrectly) the patterns from each eye are 
merged This account lays the groundwork for the final and most 1mpor- 
tant part of Wolf-Devine's study the discussion of Descartes’ treat- 
ment(s) of our determination of the situation, distance, size, and shape 
of objects seen outside of us It 1s the tension between assigning these 
determinations solely to the operation of bodily mechanisms and char- 
acterizing them as judgments (and hence mental) that 1s the focus of 
Wolf-Devine’s discussion, producing two competing models, which she 
dubs the “mechanical” and the “homunculus” models The homunculus 
model, which supposes that information supplied by the body 1s sub- 
jected to inferential and corrective procedures that would seem to be 
mental and yet are conveniently overlooked in awareness, dominates 
the Srxth Replies Because of what she takes to be the unresolvable ten- 
sions presented by the Cartesian story (especially m accounting for ani- 
mal perception), as well as what she takes to be the many failures of 
Cartesian physiology to live up to the findings of modern science, Wolf- 
Devine ends by indicating the desirability of a return to some features of 
an “Aristotelian” account of sensation 
Certainly the tension Wolf-Devine finds between the mechanical and 
homonculus models represents one aspect of an important and multi- 
faceted problem in early modern “way of ideas” philosophy that of dis- 
tinguishing between merely having something “in mind,” and achieving 
full awareness of and attending to ıt While 1t 1s perfectly true that Des- 
cartes may lack the philosophical wherewithal to speak successfully 
about mental contents and states of the former sort, 1t 1s equally certam 
that he operates with some such distinction, given all the contents, con- 
nections, and operations that the mind 1s host to that are “obscure” 
However, Wolf-Devine pays httle attention to the epistemological uses 
of “obscurity,” “confusion,” and “material falsity,” and she simply as- 
sumes that the mind is to be identified with consciousness On the other 
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hand, she also assumes that any description of an operation as one of 
reasoning or Judging, especially if 1t involves mathematics, must make ıt 
a mental operation requiring the attention of a human soul However, 
while Descartes may not have clearly conceived of the possibility, why 
should we assume that he has therefore ruled out purely mechanical de- 
scriptions of such operations? (Indeed much of his mathematical 
method 1s directed at achieving just this ) Wolf-Devine 1s right that there 
are tensions m Descartes’ account of what can be considered judgment, 
but she misses the opportunity to find m these tensions food for further 
reflection on how to interpret, even remterpret, Descartes (and his rala- 
tion to such successors as Leibniz) 

Indeed the work m general gives the impression of lost opportunities 
and interpretive heavy-handedness It does contain some helpful sum- 
mares of Descartes’ predecessors (especially of lesser-known Anstote- 
lan texts and the perspectivist tradition), and ıt also brings to hght a 
most intriguing feature of Descartes’ discussion of situation percep- 
tion—the degree to which it rehes on a direct awareness of the "spaual- 
ity of the body” Still, despite this attention, Wolf-Devme usually 
projects a crude dualism onto even Descartes’ earhest philosophical 
works—and her understanding of Cartesian dualism ıs more stereotype 
than msight The same might be said for the discussion of Cartesian 
physics (which ignores the relevant remarks on method in the Dıs- 
course) Perhaps because of limitations on space, discussions of many 
related topics in metaphysics and epistemology, and even of the con- 
texts and aims of various works (such as the Droptrics), are either trun- 
cated or ignored altogether For all these reasons, 1t 1s hard to say what 
sort of an audience the book will attract It 1s too muted ın its subject 
matter to be of much help to the beginning student of Descartes, and ıt 
1s not specialized enough for most scholars And this 15 a shame, for 
Wolf-Devine shows flashes of insight into an interesting subject—one 
well worth examination beyond the scope of a monograph —Amy Mor- 
gan Schmutter, Unversity of New Mexico 


WOLFLE, Gerhard Martin De Wesenslogik wm Hegels ‘Wissenschaft der 
Logik” Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt Frommann-Holzboog, 1994 549 pp 
DM 180—The “logic of essence” 1s arguably the most important part of 
Hegel’s Scvence of Logic, since it 1s where he offers his distinctive ac- 
count of the fundamental concepts of metaphysics, such as form, sub- 
stance, and causality Yet, by Hegel's own admission, the “logic of es- 
sence” 1s by far “the most difficult part of the Logic" (Encyclopaedia 
[1830], 114), mdeed, it 15 regarded by some as quite impenetrable What 
Gerhard Martin Wolfle tries to do m this ambitious and remarkably lucid 
book 1s remove some of the difficulty of Hegel’s notoriously dense text 
by elucidating what he takes to be the speculative method employed by 
Hegel in the “logic of essence " 

The main features of Hegel's method as conceived by Wolfle are the 
following Furst of all, we are told, Hegel aims in the initial stage of his 
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analysis to bring out the contradictions present in the concepts under 
consideration Second, the next stage of Hegel’s analysis always m- 
volves the attempt to avoid the contradiction which has been revealed 
ina concept Third, the whole analysis of a concept ends with the dis- 
closure that the relevant contradiction ıs m fact reducible and with the 
consequent need to move on to a new concept. Fourth, any new con- 
cept that we consider 1s to be conceived from the outset as different 
from but related to ıts correlative term 

When Wolfle examunes Hegel’s actual analyses in the “logic of es- 
sence,” however, he finds that Hegel does not always remain true to the 
method just outlined Wolfle thus sees 1t as his task (following Klaus 
Hartmann) to reconstruct Hegel's analyses in such a way that they ac- 
cord much more closely with that method This leads to some dramatic 
revisions of Hegel's text For example, the section on the determina- 
tions of reflexion 1s no longer held by Wolfle to begin with sheer, self-re- 
lating identity, but rather with difference m explicit relation to identity 
(pp 230-1) In addition, Hegel’s derivation of contingency from the logi- 
cal modalities of actuality and possibility 1s banished from the section 
on actuality, because Hegel's method apparently requires that we begin 
with only one relation, not two, and that we thus begin directly with the 
relation between contingency and necessity (pp. 460, 470) 

The problem with this reconstruction of Hegel's text, ın my judge- 
ment, 1s that 1t 1s based on a conception of Hegel's method that departs 
significantly from Hegel's own. Wolfle claims that the method Hegel 
proposes for his analysis is not intended to vary as the specific catego- 
ries under consideration vary, but to be “an identical logical structure 
which encompasses all levels” (p. 97). However, Hegel himself always 
emphasizes that the method or path of development to be followed by 
the speculative philosopher 1s determmed by nothing other than the par- 
ticular concepts under consideration Consequently, the precise course 
followed by speculative philosophy ıs bound to vary according to the 
concepts being considered (some concepts, such as “concept,” will de- 
velop through three stages, for example, whereas others, such as “yudge- 
ment," will develop through four) Furthermore, as I understand 1t, 
Hegel's concern ıs never to set out to prove that concepts are contradic- 
tory, but 1s always to discover how the fundamental concepts of thought 
are to be understood Through analysis it might turn out that certain 
conceptions of essence are contradictory, but 1t might also turn out that 
others are not Similarly, it might turn out that the very 1dea of essence 
umplies a relation (for example, between ground and grounded or cause 
and effect), but 1t might also turn out that we are led to the thought of 
the essential unity of being ın which all relation disappears In the case 
of identity, therefore, there is no prior systematic requirement to set 
that concept in explicit relation to difference from the outset, as Wolfle 
insists Rather, Hegel's task 1s simply to think through what 1s entailed 
by sheer self-relating identity and to disclose whatever implicit relation 
to difference, if any, such self-relating identity might eventually show it- 
self to have To my mund, then, Wolfle's account of Hegel’s proposed 
method is profoundly musconcerved and the extensive revisions he 
makes to Hegel's text based on that misconception cannot be accepted 
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Wolfle's book 1s without doubt clearly written. and thoroughly re- 
searched But what he presents here 1s such an extensive reconstruc- 
tion of Hegel's text, based on a conception of speculative method that 
departs so markedly from Hegel's own, that ıt is actually somewhat mis- 
leading to think of his book as primarily a study of Hegel's “logic of es- 
sence” His book definitely rewards patient and careful scrutiny, but 
were the title on the spine to read Wolfles Wesenslogik, rather than He- 
gels Wesenslogik, one would be better prepared for what one finds be- 
tween the covers —Stephen Houlgate, University of Warunck. 
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Scotus on Indwwduation, TIMOTHY B NOONE 


This article analyzes both Scotus’ criticism of the theories of individua- 
tion associated with the writings of St Thomas Aquinas and Scotus’ own the- 
ory of individuation Since the Thomistic theory of individuation may be, and 
often was, understood as a theory mvoking matter, quantity, or actual exist- 
ence as the principle of mdividuation, Scotus’ responses to each of these al- 
ternative views are examined Although Scotus’ own theory has certain affın- 
ities to the Thomustic theory claiming actual existence as the principle, 1t 1s 
shown to differ both in 1ts conception of individuality and the metaphysics of 
being of which ıt ıs apart The article ends with some reflections on the par- 
allels between Scotus’s views and the interpretation of Thomas's position ad- 
vanced by Joseph Owens in hus recent essays—Correspondence to 
noonet@cua edu 


Indaviduation wn Aquanas's Super Boethium De Trinitate, Q 4, 
KEVIN WHITE 


Joseph Owens’ discussions of Aquinas’s account of individuation de- 
scribe a series of four principles of individuation identified by Aquinas. exist- 
ence, form, matter, and quantity In the order of being, m which individua- 
tion 1s ultimately caused by existence, one need proceed through the series 
only as far as the kind of being required In the converse order of under- 
standing, quantity is what 1s first discerned as a principle of individuation, fol- 
lowed by matter, then form, and finally existence The present discussion of 
an early text of Aquinas suggests that the series be extended ın both direc- 
tions to include, at one end, the divine nature and will and, at the other, the 
category of place 


* Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed 
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What Could Metaphysics Be? The Lonergan-Coreth Debate, 
PAUL KIDDER 


Lonergan and Coreth share Transcendental Thomust ambitions of en- 
hancing and completing the philosophy of Aquinas by projecting ıt into the 
horizon of modern philosophical problematics and pursuing its dialectical de- 
velopment Their work demands that metaphysics be embraced or eschewed 
not merely on the basis of what it 1s or has been, but on the basis of what it 
could be Much can be learned from their shared goal, but perhaps even 
more from the mutual criticisms that characterize their diverging pursuit of 
1t This essay summarizes and interprets the disagreements, arguing that at 
the heart of the two thinkers’ explicit conflicts over the relation of transcen- 
dental method to metaphysics, the value of the subject/object distinction, and 
the nature of immediacy and mediation lies a largely implicit disagreement 
over the basic terms of metaphysics, Lonergan holding that these terms must 
be “explanatory” ın a sense that Coreth has not conceived —Correspondence 
to pekidder@seattleu edu 


Logic and Mathematical Abstraction wn the Philosophy of Yves Symon, 
JOSEPH A BUCKLEY 


This paper 1s based on unpublished manuscripts and notes of the late 
Yves R Simon The problem considered 1s that of mathematical abstraction 
and its relation to logic Thus leads to a consideration of how logic and math- 
ematics interact at the present time The claim made is that Simon was de- 
veloping a notion of mathematical abstraction quite different from. yet com- 
patible with, that of the Thomustic tradition in which he worked If Simon 1s 
correct, his theory of mathematical abstraction will be able to account for the 
changes ın mathematics and logic that have characterized the twentieth cen- 
tury It also provides the necessary foundation for constructing the analogi- 
cal logic towards which Simon was working but had not completed at the 
time of his death —Correspondence to buckley@jcvaxa jcu edu 


Storied Reason Beyond Hume, Kant, and Willams, 
MARC MOREAU 


The essay develops a story-based conception of practical reason and of- 
fers xt as an alternative to the Hume-mnspired, desire-based conception ad- 
vanced by Bernard Williams Although Williams is nght to msist, against 
Kant, that rational deliberation must proceed from a base of temporal mo- 
tives, Williams’ desiderative conception of this deliberative base misses the 
way in which motives for action are generated by the large-scale narrative 
structures of a person's temporally extended hfe As Williams correctly 
notes, a reason for action that an agent cannot appropriate from his own base 
of deliberation cannot be his reason for action However, Williams’ concep- 
tion of appropriation, as groundedness ın desire, 1s contested A reason for 
action can become mine msofar as its adoption would help me take posses- 
sion of my own storied past by carrying it forward along narratively meaning- 
ful continuations When defined by meanng-confernng narrative patterns, 
practical reason discloses temporal motives for action that are overlooked 
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when reason is exclusively identified with mference patterns that can service 
desire In short, an adequate model of rational agency must situate the delib- 
erating agent, not only in the body of his desires, but also m the whole storied 
course of hus life 


Intentions and Wrongdowng, J L A GARCIA 


The article responds to criticisms posed by Robert Holmes against 
moral views that allow the nghtness or wrongness of any agent’s performing 
an action of a certain type to hinge on the mtentions with which he acts 
Many of these criticisms are directed against the “principle” or “doctrine” of 
double effect, so the paper constitutes an indirect defense of some elements 
of that much-controverted form of reasoning The article shows nter ala 
that ıt 1s question-beggmg to maintain that such views violate norms against 
permitting insignificant distinctions to make a moral difference, irrelevant to 
insist that intentions are not parts of actions, and umplausible to claim that 
appeal to intentions 1s vacuous at the practical level 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 33, No. 1, January 1996 


What It Isn't Like, EDMOND WRIGHT 


From an Indirect Realist pomt of view, the Knowledge Argument in the 
philosophy of perception has been musdirected by its very title If 1t can be 
argued that sense-fields are at their basis no more than evidence, indeed, a 
part of existence as brute as what 1s usually termed the “external,” then, 1f 
"knowing" ıs not essential to sensing, that argument has to be radically recon- 
structed Resistance to there being a nonepistemuc or “raw feel" basis for 
sensing 1s very fashionable at the moment (for example, in Davidson, Mc- 
Dowell, Harman), but empirical facts render this mistaken It is argued that 
the part played by motivation in the gathering of knowledge 1n a feedback 
system, enhanced by intersubjective linguistic correction 1n the human case, 
allows for a ready evolutionary adaptation, given an evidential sensory base 
It thus fits seamlessly into an evolutionary-epistemological approach —Cor- 
respondence to eew20@hermes cam ac uk 


What Is Natural About Epistemology Naturalized? 
LORRAINE CODE 


Naturahzed epistemology ın its Quinean versions studies knowledge 
production in physical science and scientific psychology, seeking to develop 
regulative principles compatible with human cognitive capaciües, positing no 
a prion, transcendent epistemic ideal, abandoning the quest for necessary 
and sufficient conditions for “knowledge ın general” Yet naturalists’ tenden- 
cies to “naturalize” 1n conformity with reductive, “unnatural” stereotypes and 
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their assumption that laboratory knowledge-making 1s "natural" contest the 
naturalness of their studies. Investigating feminist and post-colonial implica- 
tions of naturalism conceived as a study of institutions of knowledge-produc- 
tion where epistemologists address the unequal distributions of cognitive au- 
thority that received conceptions of knowledge sustain, this essay advocates 
an ecological model that locates epistemic accountability within epistemol- 
ogy, and “situated” analyses of the interests and power structures epistemic 
practices enlist, to generate ecological mappings sensitive to the “environmen- 
tal" effects of knowledge-producing and circulating —Correspondence to 
lcode@nexus yorku ca 


Interactionism and Overdetermination, EUGENE MILLS 


Suppose that substance-dualist interactionism 1s true and that the physi- 
cal world 1s causally closed Psycho-physical causal overdetermmation fol- 
lows Such overdetermmation is widely thought to be wildly plausible, 
leading most philosophers to reject substance-dualist interactionism and 
leading thew few duahst opponents to reject physical causal closure This pa- 
per argues that neither rejection 1s Justified on grounds of avoidmg psycho- 
physical overdetermination, for such overdetermination 1s wholly defensible 
and violates no scruples either of common sense or of a plausible natural- 
ism —Correspondence to comulls@gems vcu edu 


Ideal Motwations and Reflective Understanding, KWONG-LOI SHUN 


A common objection to Kantian and utilitarian ethical theories 1s that 
they have implications that conflict with our pre-philosophical conceptions 
about ideal motivations The paper argues that the problem 1s actually a 
more general one that arises for a wide range of reflective ethical views The 
objection to Kantian and utihtanian theories has brought together two differ- 
ent lands of problems—the general problem of 1deal motivations, and other 
problems concerning the specific content of such theories The former is not 
specific to Kantian and utilitarian theories, and the latter can be stated with- 
out reference to ideal motivations, accordingly, there 1s no problem of ideal 
motivations that 1s generated by features specific to Kantian and utilitarian 
theories The paper also discusses ways of addressmg the general problem 
of 1deal motivations and draws out the implications of the discussion for our 
understanding of the virtues — Correspondence to kshun@violet berke- 
ley edu 


Intumacy, Freedom, and Unique Value A “Kantian” Account of the 
Irreplaceable and Incomparable Value of Persons, 
CHRISTOPHER W GOWANS 


The 1dea that each person has unique value 1s thought to be a morally 
important consideration that theories emphasizing equality and impartiality 
cannot capture The phenomena said to support unique value are drawn 
from intimate relations of love and friendship The thought ıs that our appre- 
ciation of intimates shows them to be irreplaceable or incomparable, and 
that they must therefore be uniquely valuable The phenomena suggesting 1r- 
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replaceability and mcomparabibty are compelling, but the claim that these 
phenomena are best explamed by supposing the unique value of individu- 
als—the uniqueness thesis—faces metaphysical and normative difficulties 
The author argues that these phenomena can be fully explained only by refer- 
ence to a “Kantian” conception of freedom On this account, though unique 
value continues to matter, persons do not have unique value m the sense that 
the uniqueness thesis supposes, and the aforementioned difficulties are 
thereby avoided —Correspondence to gowans(?murray fordham edu 


Manipulative Actions A Conceptual and Moral Analysis, 
ROBERT NOGGLE 


Manipulative actions come in a bewildering variety of forms direct and 
indirect deception, playing on emotions, tempting, inciting, and so on It 1s 
not obvious what feature all these actions share 1n virtue of which they are all 
of the same kind and ın virtue of which they are all morally wrong Thuis artı- 
cle argues that all manipulative actions are cases in which the manipulator at- 
tempts to lead the victim astray by trying to get him to have emotions, beliefs, 
or desires that, as the manipulator sees it, are not 1deal for the victim To at- 
tempt to lead a person astray 1n this way 1s to fail to respect the moral and ra- 
tional agency of the victim This analysis captures the fact that actions of 
many kinds can be manipulative, and ıt tells us what 1s wrong with acting ma- 
nipulatively It also helps distinguish manipulation from nonrational persua- 
sion —Correspondence to noggler@servms fiu edu 


The Aesthetic Dimension of Ethics and Law Some Reflections on 
Harmless Offense, MARK PACKER 


This paper shows how aesthetic interests are employed as justifications 
for the legal and moral proscription of conduct that 1s offensive but harmless 
The relevant aesthetic values are explicated, their sources are examined, and 
the potential for further clarifying legal and ethical problems through aes- 
thetic critique 1s explored The aesthetic approach 1s then shown to be a well 
established convention 1n American Jurisprudence and the broader history of 
Western ethics, and 1s contrasted with several traditional and more recent 
positions to help test 1ts explanatory power as a descriptive method in moral 
theory and philosophy of law 


Integrity, Commitment, and the Concept of a Person, 
NANCY SCHAUBER 


This paper argues that integrity 1s neither a virtue nor a trait we should 
try to cultivate m ourselves The word “integrity” 1s generally used to identify 
either of two character traits steadfastness in the name of worthy principles 
(identical with virtue generally) or the trait of keeping one’s “inmost self” ın- 
tact by upholding one’s commitments It 1s the latter trait that is distinctive 
Persons who possess integrity have a special relation to their commitments, 
one feature of which 1s a pattern of intimate motivation We can capture this 


by distinguishing between active and passive commitments, only the latter of 
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which includes the motivation characteristic. of integnty The article con- 
cludes that we should conceive of a person of integrity simply as one who has 
passive commitments, and this 1s already built mto our concept of a per- 
son —Correspondence to schauber@urvax unch.edu 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 74, No. 1, March 1996 


The Definition of Sexual Harassment, JAN CROSTHWAITE and 
GRAHAM PRIEST 


In this paper the authors offer and defend a definition of sexual harass- 
ment as a form of oppressive behaviour, specifically, a pattern of sexual be- 
haviour that constitutes (or contributes to) the oppression of one gender 
group by another 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 74, No. 2, June 1996 


Death and Deprivation, Or, Why Lucretius’ Symmetry Argument 
Fails, FREDERIK KAUFMAN 


This paper argues that several recent philosophical discussions about 
death operate with the wrong account of personhood A proper understand- 
ing of persons allows us to see why persons cannot exist earlier than they do, 
and thus provides an answer to Lucretius' symmetry argument against the 
fear of death A supporter of the deprivation account for the evil of death 1s 
therefore not required to think that prevital time 1s a deprivation, 1f post-mor- 
tem time 1s a deprivation 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 4, No. 1, April 1996 


Identification and the Idea of an Alternative of Oneself, 
JAN BRANSEN 


Harry Frankfurt has tried to revise his hierarchical account of autonomy 
by stressing the importance of the “decisive act of identification” as the heart 
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of autonomy Since the notion of 1dentification 1s notoriously obscure this re- 
vision 1s not unconditionally successful. This paper argues that it 1s possible 
to clarify the notion of identification by stressing the importance of a distinc- 
tion between alternatives for oneself and alternatives of oneself The former 
present a range of intentional objects, the latter a range of qualifications of 
the agent himself. It 1s argued that the act of identification 1s an act of 1denti- 
fication as directed at determining (1mplying both a decision and a discovery) 
which alternative of oneself is true —Correspondence to jan bransen@ 
phil ruu nl 


Heideggerean Postmodernism and Metaphysical Politics, 
ROBERT B PIPPIN 


Much of Heidegger’s unusual political influence since the 1960s stems 
from his sweeping attack on central aspects of Western European modern 
culture Paradigmatic of such an attempted “destruction of Western meta- 
physics,” ıt ıs argued here, are his 1936 lectures m Freiburg on Schellings’s 
1809 treatise on human freedom Several aspects of Heidegger’s "Schell- 
ingean" interpretation of German Idealism ın particular and philosophical 
modernism generally are disputed, especially his attack on modern “subjec- 
tivism” and his treatment of the problem of evil The latter 1s contrasted with 
Hegel’s more “modernist” treatment in his Lectures on Aesthetics —Corre- 
spondence to. rbpt@cicero spc uchicago edu 


Nations and Empires, STEPHEN R. L CLARK 


Nationalism 1s the proposal that groups of people united in the belief 
that they share a common ancestry and tradition, speaking a common lan- 
guage, deeply embedded ın a particular landscape and history, and normally 
available for mtermarriage should generally control the territory they think of 
as theirs. The contrary proposal, to compel them all into a single state, 1s re- 
ally to demand their allegiance to the accidental customs of a stronger na- 
tion G. K Chesterton’s political philosophy offers a neglected route to 
peace The error in vulgar nationalism 1s not its nationalism, but 1ts imperial 
tendencies and its jealous refusal to allow the same land to have many differ- 
ent meanings We need better nations, not fewer ones, not the unchecked 
rule of one imperial self-nghteous power, but a world of careful accommoda- 
tions between self-conscious, nested nations—Correspondence to srl- 
clark@liverpool ac uk 


Derrida and Analytical Philosophy Speech Acts and Thew Force, 
SARAH RICHMOND 
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INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol 35, No 4, December 1995 


Ethics and Finitude Herdeggervan Contributions to Moral 
Philosophy, LAWRENCE J HATAB 


This essay ams to apply elements of Heidegger's early ontology and 
later thought to ethics as a practical discipline, as the heuristic interrogation 
of how human beings should lead their lives The argument sidesteps the fa- 
mular Heidegger controversy and does not claim to speak for Heidegger, but 
rather for what anyone interested in ethics can draw from his thinking The 
radical finitude of human existence is not only an ontological matter, 1t 1s 
also located ın the moral hfe, ın the ways we come to “be” ethically Moral 
values are shown to be responses to finite limit-conditions and to be finite 
themselves in their appropriation and performance The notion of being-in- 
the-world 1s used to show that the moral sphere cannot be understood as an 
“objective” or a “subjective” condition, but rather as a mode of “dwelling ” 
Other themes considered are human nature, bemg-with, compassion, cour- 
age, and decision — Correspondence to lyh100f@oduvm cc odu edu 


The Problem of ‘Inverse Correspondence’ tn the Philosophy of 
Nishida Toward a Critical Understanding, MASAO ABE, 
translated by JAMES L FREDERICKS 


This article ıs part of a series of articles ın translation of Abe’s work on 
the seminal notion of “inverse correspondence" m the philosophy of Kitaró 
Nishida, founder of the Kyoto School Inverse correspondence 1s a logical 
operator not based on the principles of noncontradiction and self-identity, 
but rather on the Buddhist logic of absolute contradictory self-identity In ef- 
fect, Nishida 1s attempting to articulate a logic arising from the perspective of 
Zen Buddhism’s paradoxical notion of emptiness (ku) After a critical exami- 
nation of Nishida’s use of this term, Abe uses verse correspondence to 
build a Buddhist oriented typology of religions whereby Christianity and Pure 
Land Buddhism (religions of grace) can be related to early Buddhism and Zen 
(religions of self-awakenmg) A translator’s introduction gives background 
material on Nishida’s thought —Correspondence to Jfrederiglmumail 
lmu edu 


Bewng and Manvfestness Philosophy, Scvence and Poetry n an 
Evolutionary Worldview, ROBERT E WOOD 


The notion of Being serves three functions 1 Grounding humanness 
as empty reference to the Whole, 1t grounds the distinction between sensory 
appearance and full reality as also the necessity of positioning the encoun- 
tered interpretively within the whole and of choosing ways of acting conso- 
nant with such understandings which accumulate to form a cultural world 2 
Split into “matter” and “mind” as earlier and later phases in a developing pro- 
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cess, 1t provides a telos for evolution in the manifestness of the whole 3 It 
requires the whole of ourselves ın relation to the wholeness of what 1s en- 
countered, a relation of the heart to encompassing mystery —Correspon- 
dence to rwood@acad udallas edu 


Freedom, the Self, and Ethical Practice According to Machel 
Foucault, ANDREW W LAMB 


This essay first examines how, for Foucault, freedom and hmutng 
“power relations" support one another in maintaining the reality of the nomi- 
nal “self” From this, the argument ıs presented, against Charles Taylor, that 
Foucault offers a consistent view of power and freedom as mutually depen- 
dent, not mutually exclusive Freedom and power also make possible ethical 
practice—itself a power relation giving the free “self” coherent form The 
second concern of this essay 1s to examine how Foucault’s ethical recom- 
mendations affirm the "self's" reality without endorsing mhilism—contrary to 
the opinions of Taylor, Jurgen Habermas, and Nancy Fraser The domination 
of the “soul” 1s also examined, and several issues are raised for further analy- 
sis —Correspondence to andrew w lamb 4@nd edu 


Philosophy and Theatre An Essay on Catharsis and Contemplation, 
ALDO TASSI 


This article attempts to fill out Aristotle’s observation, in the Poetics, 
that drama and philosophy have more in common with one another than ei- 
ther does with history Making use of modern theatre theory, the article ar- 
gues that, insofar as each claims to offer us something that no other activity 
can offer us, philosophy and theatre are directed toward virtually identical 
end states The final cause of each activity 1s a state of affairs—contempla- 
tion in philosophy and catharsis m theatre—in which a "recognition" 1s un- 
dergone such that ıt transcends the particular (which ıs the nature of the rec- 
ognition achieved in history) and can only be truly called "universal" In the 
final analysis, both the theater and the mind offer themselves as “places of 
unconcealment "—Correspondence to tassi@loyola edu 


The Polymorphism of Human Consciousness and the Prospects for a 
Lonerganaan History of Philosophy, MARK D MORELLI 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 34, No 2, April 1996 


Plato's Parmenides A Principle of Interpretation and Seven 
Arguments, SANDRA PETERSON 


The paper considers seven arguments at 141e9-142a8 of Plato’s Par- 
menides It establishes the result that their odd conclusions, such as “The 
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one is not" and "The one 2s not one" are, properly understood, true and that 
the arguments are vahd This result serves further to confirm Constance 
Meinwald's interpretation in Plato's Parmenides! (Oxford 1991) Her book 
had analyzed thirteen arguments (of the approximately 195) m the second or 
gymnastic half of the Parmenides to illustrate her guiding principle that the 
arguments of the gymnastic half are valid—with the possible exception of the 
arguments which this paper discusses The paper adds those seven argu- 
ments to the list of arguments illustrative of Memwald’s principle The paper 
also reflects on the notions of pros heauto and pros ta alla predication to 
whuch Memwald called attention and whose role in the Parmenides she first 
plausibly analyzed —Correspondence to peter009@maroon tc umn edu 


Between Wolff and Kant Merian’s Theory of Apperception, 
UDO THIEL 


Kant scholars generally stress, nghtly, that Kant’s notion of appercep- 
tion differs significantly from that of his predecessors However, the precise 
relation between Kant’s concept of apperception and earlier accounts has not 
been considered in any detail This paper discusses material from Rudiger, 
Tetens, and Rousseau, but its main focus ıs on Christian Wolff and, espe- 
cially, Johann Bernhard Merian (1723-1807), one of several Swiss members 
of the Berlin Academy It ıs argued that Menian’s theory differs from both 
Wolffs and the empinricist'S accounts of the time, and that it 1s closer to 
Kant's position than are either of these Merian holds that apperception of 
self is absolutely fundamental he beheves that apperception or self-con- 
sciousness makes possible, and ıs presupposed by, all other thought and 
knowledge A 1778 German translation of Merian even uses the phrase “ur- 
sprungliche Apperzeption” (original apperception) There does not seem to 
be any other text prior to Kant in which this phrase appears —Correspon- 
dence to udo thiel@anu edu au 


Beyond Misogyny and Metaphor. Women in Neitzsche’s Middle t 
Period, RUTH ABBEY 


When taken literally, Friedrich Nietzsche’s views on women have typi- 
cally been seen as misogynist However, some recent readings have sug- 
gested that Nietzsche’s references to women be interpreted metaphorically 
While metaphorical readings might mitigate the charge of misogyny, they risk 
depoliticising Nietzsche’s work This article advances a third way of reading 
Nietzsche’s remarks on women, going beyond misogyny and metaphor 
Drawing on Nietzsche’s middle period, 1t shows that these works do not ex- 
clude women from the higher life Instead, women are repeatedly measured 
by the values constitutive of free-spirithood, such as autonomy ın thought 
and action, intellectual strength and daring, desire and ability to pursue the 
truth, capacity for cruelty and the skills of dialogue The article also shows 
that while Nietzsche continues some of La Rochefoucauld’s attitudes toward 
women, this 1s not a legacy of unabated misogyny —Correspondence to 
rabbey@cyllene uwa edu au 
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Indifference, Necessity, and Descartes's Derwation of the Laws of 
Motion, BLAKE DUTTON 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 93, No 1, January 1996 


The Metaphysics of Space-tume Substantivalasm, CARL HOEFER 


The last 10 years have seen a resurgence of interest in the doctrine of 
space-time substantvvalism, that 1s, the view that space-time ın Einstem’s 
relativity theories (especially the General Theory) constitutes a substantial 
entity There has been no agreement about the correct metaphysical inter- 
pretation of space-time, its constituent points, and their properties This pa- 
per sorts through some of the metaphysical disputes and identifies a core, 
strongest version of substantivalism for 1ts proponents to agree on and for its 
opponents to oppose Three theses emerge in the course of the paper First, 
the infamous "hole argument” of Earman and Norton (BJPS 1987) 1s no deci- 
sive argument against space-time substantivalism, though it does serve to 
draw our attention to 1rmportant interpretive questions Second, substantival- 
ists should eschew the ascription of premite identity to spacetime points 
it 1s an unnecessary metaphysical complication that serves only to weaken 
substantivalism Third, because the explanatory power of space-time in 
physics 1s the key to acceptance or rejection of substantivalism, future argu- 
ments for and against this doctrine should focus on this aspect of space-time 
With this m mind, a simple and straightforward identification of substantial 
space-time with the metric field tensor in General Relativity 1s offered as the 
correct modern interpretation of substantivalism—Correspondence to 
carl@hegel ucr edu 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 93, No 3, March 1996 


On the Unification of Physics, TIM MAUDLIN 


In the last thirty years, ıt has become almost a dogma that one of the pri- 
mary aims of theoretical physics ıs the unification of various forces, specifi- 
cally the electro-magnetic, strong, weak, and gravitational forces There has 
not been much philosophical investigation of the nature of this unification, or 
of the grounds for expecting to find ıt Investigation reveals that various sorts 
of umfication may be distinguished, that the highest type, sought by physicists, 
has not yet been achieved in any instance, and that the empirical grounds for 
expecting unification, such as presaged the unification's found m Relativity 
Theory, 1s lacking —Correspondence to maudlin@zodiac rutgers edu 
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Agreement Keeping and Indirect Moral Theory, STEVEN T KUHN 


Many contend that pnsoner's dilemma games illustrate the sense in 
which ethical behavior benefits those who practice ıt Thus 1s especially plau- 
sible with respect to the ethics of agreement keepmg Closer exammation re- 
veals two difficulties Furst, the situations faced by contractors may resemble 
“impure” prisoner's dilemmas although each benefits more by mutual adher- 
ence than mutual violation, each would benefit still more by adopting mixed 
strategies with high probabilities of adherence Yet morality does not call for 
the random violations these strategies demand Second, when conditions 
change between the times agreements are made and kept, morality dictates 
greater fidelity than mutual advantage (even considering damages to reputa- 
tion and character) A better account of the relation between morality and 
advantage 1s given by zndzrect contract theories Attitudes towards agree- 
ment keeping should be formed by the most rational moral education When 
all try to act on those attitudes, each benefits 


MIND 
Vol 104, No 416, October 1995 


Why "Oughts" Are Not Facts (or What the Tortoise and Achilles 
Taught Mrs Ganderhoot and Me About Practical Reason), 
G F SCHUELER 


This paper describes and discusses a dialogue m which Mrs Gander- 
hoot tries unsuccessfully to persuade me to help her across the street 
Though there are a number of disanalogies between Carroll’s famous dia- 
logue and this one, there ıs at least one interesting parallel Just as ıt was a 
mistake, m Carroll’s story, for Achilles to allow the Tortoise to keep adding 
as further premises the hypotheticals that describe the relation between pre- 
mises and conclusion, so 1t would be a mistake for Mrs G to think that the 
“ought” judgments supported by the facts of her situation constitute further 
reasons for me to do what I ought to do Rather, the hypotheticals ın Car- 
roll’s case, and the “ought” judgments in Mrs G’s, describe the rational rela- 
tion between some facts and what these facts support believing (in Carroll’s 
story) or doing (in the one described in this paper) —Correspondence to 
schueler@unm edu 


A Tale of Two Tortovses, TIMOTHY SMILEY 


Wntten for the centenary of Lewis Carroll’s dialogue, this article goes on 
to challenge the idea that deductive arguments need to be vahd to be cogent, 
observing that neither Anstotelian logic nor predicate calculus, with their 
built-in existential commitments, conform to this ideal The ideal of validity 
forces logicians to treat cogent-but-invalid deductions as enthymemes, posit- 
ing suppressed premises in order to transform them into acceptably valid ar- 
guments The article offers a rival approach, based on the concept of “valid- 
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ity relative to R,” which involves no such tampering with the original 
argument A deduction is cogent 1f 1t 1s valid relative to an R that 1s (1) truth- 
preserving and (u) needs no further justification ın the cırcumstances Erra- 
tum footnote 6 erroneously refers to a quite different concept of relative mo- 
dahty, and should be ignored 


“P and I Will Believe that not-P” Drachronic Constraints on 
Rational Belief, LUC BOVENS 


Consider a future variant of Moore's paradox there 1s, prvma facie, 
sometlung queer about asserting ^P and I will believe that not-P " Under nor- 
mal circumstances, a synchronically and diachronically rational person con- 
versationally implies a contradiction in making such an assertion. A taxon- 
omy of special circumstances 1s constructed under which there 1s nothung 
queer about making such an assertion, and a diachronic constraint on ratio- 
nal belief 1s defended which 1s not contingent on the presumption that nor- 
mal circumstances hold A connection 1s shown to van Fraassen’s principle 
of reflection —Correspondence to boven@spot colorado edu 


Practical Tortovse Raising, SIMON BLACKBURN 


The Philosophical Significance of Godel’s Slingshot, 
STEPHEN NEALE 


Truth Conditions and Communication, IAN RUMFITT 


MIND 
Vol 105, No 417, January 1996 


The Metaphysics of Properties, ALEX OLIVER 


This article, in the "State of the Art” series, addresses the metaphysics of 
properties and general issues concerning metaphysical methodology There 
are serious, unanswered questions about the methods of metaphysical in- 
quiry, for example, about the ideas of ontological economy, conceptual anal- 
ysis, and their relationship to each other A general framework 1s suggested 
within which one can discuss the nature and role of entities of a given cate- 
gory The framework 1s applied to the category of properties The latter half 
of the article features an extended treatment of the problem of universals It 
illustrates the vagueness and ambiguity of the idea of metaphysical explana- 
tion which ıs often used to express the problem of universals It turns out 
that the problem of universals can take one of three forms first, as a demand 
for conceptual analyses, second, as a demand for ontological commitments, 
third, as a demand for truth-makers —Correspondence to adol0@cam ac uk 
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A Beautiful Supertask, JON PEREZ LARAUDOGOITIA 


Thus paper presents a simple model of a supertask based on the analysis 
of binary collisions between point particles or rigid spheres Its interest lies 
in that 1t presents a new type of limitation on the predictive power of classi- 
cal particle dynamics (and also of relativistic mechanics) without making use 
of the technicalities that are necessary m the literature to establish this class 
of results The conclusion argued for in the paper shows the relevance that 
the analysis of supertasks (a disputed issue in philosophical writings today) 
has in the frame of concrete physical theories 


Probabilistic Causation and the Pre-Emption Problem, 
PETER MENZIES 


This paper argues, contrary to the assumption of probabilistic theories 
of causation, that singular causation cannot be reduced to probabilistic rela- 
tons There 1s a problem—the pre-emption problem—that shows that the 
guiding idea of probabilistic theories does not accurately mirror our intu- 
tions about singular causation The paper argues that the correct conclusion 
to draw from the failure of these theories 1s that the causal relation 1s a theo- 
retical entity, not reducible to any other kind of entity In the latter part of 
the article, a standard approach to the definition of theoretical terms 1s ap- 
plied to the term for the causal relation and the resulting theoretical defim- 
tion of causation is used to solve the pre-emption problem The guiding idea 
of probabilistic theories 1s used as one of the central conditions m this theo- 
retical definition so that the proposed theory 1s probabilistic in spint, 1f not in 
letter —Correspondence to pmenzies@laurel ocs mq edu au 


Folk Psychology Is Not a Predictive Device, ADAM MORTON 


Human beings use information about one another's state of mund to fa- 
cilitate social mteractions It 1s tempting to suppose that prediction of action 
plays a central role in this. I argue that 1t does not, using everyday examples 
plus arguments from game theory to support two conclusions (a) that we 
can use nonpredictive information about one another's states of mind to fur- 
ther cooperation and (b) that coordination without prediction has advan- 
tages At the end of the paper connections with ethical theory are made — 
Correspondence to adam morton@bnistol ac uk 


THE MONIST 
Vol 79, No 1, January 1996 


Topology, Empiricism, and Operationalism, 
ERNEST W ADAMS 


This paper attempts to account for empinical knowledge of topological 
relations, exemplified especially by two squares on a chess board having a 
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common boundary, without assuming that the topological object—the com- 
mon boundary—is a self-subsistent, observable “thing” The approach out- 
hned m the paper has analogies to Euclid's analysis of what it 1s for two lines 
to have a common direction, which ıs operational ın the sense that it de- 
scribes operations which, applied to the lines, show that they have a common 
direction, that 1s, they are parallel Yet the detailed operational analysis of to- 
pological relations leads into the “labyrinth of the continuum,” and along the 
way serious difficulties are encountered These include the problem of ac- 
counting for empirical, operational grounds for holding that a one-dimen- 
sional topological boundary must contain uncountably many points —Corre- 
spondence to eadams@uclink berkeley edu 


From Ontology to Topology un the Theory of Regions, 
PETER FORREST 


Realists about spacetime have a choice between a regions-only ontol- 
ogy, a points-only ontology, and a points-and-regions ontology The first aim 
of this paper 1s to make a case for a regions-only ontology This case 1s based 
on an argument from quantum mechanics for realism about regions, together 
with Ockhamust arguments against a points-and-regions ontology The paper 
then discuss two questions of a recognizably topological sort What assump- 
tions about regions are required m order to construct points as idealized lum- 
its of smaller and smaller regions? How can we describe the regions there 
are?—Correspondence to pforrest@metz une edu au 


A Connection Based Approach to Commonsense Topological 
Description and Reasoning, N M GOTTS, J M GOODAY, and 
A G COHN 


Standard mathematical topology treats points as fundamental, unde- 
fined entities, constructing extended spaces as sets of points with additional 
Structure It generalizes the concept of a “space” far beyond its intuitive 
meaning and concerns itself with proving general results, rather than sup- 
porting the kind of topological reasoning required in everyday life, or llumi- 
nating the metaphorical use of topological concepts This paper explores an 
alternative to these approaches, RCC theory, which takes extended spaces 
(“regions”) rather than points as fundamental RCC theory has deep roots in 
the philosophical logic literature advocacy of region-based rather than pomt- 
based spatial and temporal representation links to a broader opposition to 
the view that set theory and predicate logic together provide an adequate ba- 
sis for the formal representation of the world The paper also covers the idea 
of “conceptual neighborhoods," used m reasoning about changes in spatial 
relations Finally, the paper discusses some limitations of RCC —Correspon- 
dence to ngotts@scs leeds ac uk 


Similarity and Continuous Quality Distributions, 
THOMAS MORMANN 


The idea of defining qualities by means of a similarity relation between 
particulars les at the heart of Carnap's quasianalysis Goodman launched an 
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apparently devastating attack against this approach Goodman's criticism 
can be defused by using concepts and ideas borrowed from topology This 1s 
done as follows a quasianalysis, that 1s, an attribution of qualities Q to a set S 
of particulars 1s conceptualized as a map f S 2P(Q), P(Q) bemg the power 
set of Q Due to the similarity relation on S, natural topological structures 
can be defined on S and P(Q) Then, an admissible quality distribution ıs de- 
fined as a continuous map f with respect to these topological structures Of- 
ten, such a continuous f 1s unique. In this case, a topological definition of 
qualities by means of a similarity relation between particulars 1s obtained 


Events, Topology, and Temporal Relations, FABIO PIANESI and 
ACHILLE VARZI 


We are used to regarding actions and other events, such as Brutus’ stab- 
bing of Caesar or the sinking of the Titanic, as occupying intervals of some 
underlying linearly ordered temporal structure This attitude 1s so natural 
and compelling that one may be tempted to reduce actual happenings to 
mere intervals cum description On the other hand, 1f individual events are 
countenanced in the first place, then temporal relations may arguably be con- 
strued out of them The main argument of thus paper 1s that this relationist 
perspective can be accomplished by reasoning exclusively in terms of the ba- 
sic mereotopological relations of parthood and boundary More precisely, 
the paper argues that the connection between the way events are perceived 
to be ordered and the underlying time dimension 1s essentially that of a con- 
struction of a linear ordering from the part-whole structure of a connected 
domain of events —Correspondence to av72@columbia edu 


Closed Bases and Closure Logic, STEPHEN POLLARD and 
NORMAN M MARTIN 


We routinely attribute truth and falsity to 1tems other than sentences If 
such things as assumptions, beliefs, and claims really are truth bearers, then 
we can define consequence relations that hold between them How, though, 
do we develop theories of these relations 1f, as 1t appears, the “syntax” of 
many non-sentential truth bearers 1s more abstract than the syntax of sen- 
tences? Since a consequence relation typically induces a closure space, we 
can use topological techniques to transcend the accustomed syntax/seman- 
tics approach to logical theory Of particular interest is the notion of a closed 
basis Closed bases allow us to represent each closed set as the intersection 
of basis sets (A basis set ıs simply a member of a closed basis) Closed 
bases provide us with a rich, “syntax-free” alternative to the more usual 
model structures 


Topology as Epistemology, OLIVER SCHULTE and CORY JUHL 


Many issues in epistemology can be seen as questions about the possi- 
bılıty of reliably finding truths that go beyond the available evidence, a possi- 
bihty that 1s denied by skeptics and affirmed by realists These include (1) 
Sextus Empiricus’s argument that induction cannot yield certain knowledge 
of a universal generalization, (1) Karl Popper’s contention that the growth of 
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scientific knowledge should be based on falsifiable hypotheses, Qu) A vision 
of inductive success in the limit, endorsed by James, Peirce, Putnam, and 
Reichenbach, ın which inquiry settles on the truth without providing cer- 
tamty The paper introduces a topological approach to epistemology due to 
Kevin Kelly, in which these and other philosophical positions can be analyzed 
with the tools of mathematical topology —Correspondence to schulte+@ 
cmu edu 


Indavisible Parts and Extended Objects Some Philosophical 
Episodes from Topology’s Prehistory, DEAN W ZIMMERMAN 


Topology’s nineteenth-century roots are embedded in philosophical 
problems about the nature of extended substances and their boundaries 
which go back to Zeno and Anstotle Questions about the boundanes of 
three-dimensional objects were closest to center stage during the medieval 
and modern periods Are the boundaries of an object actually existing, less- 
than-three-dimensional parts of the object—that 1s, are solids bounded by 
two-dimensional surfaces, surfaces by one-dimensional "edges" or "physical 
lines,” edges by dimensionless “simples”? If not, how does a perfectly spheri- 
cal object manage to touch a perfectly flat object—what part of the sphere 1s 
m immediate contact with the plane, 1f the sphere has no unextended parts? 
The answers offered by Scotus, Ockham, Suarez, Euler, Wolff, Bolzano, Bren- 
tano, Whitehead, and others are discussed It 1s urged that the debate retains 
its significance despite the “dematerialization of matter” suggested by recent 
advances ın physics —Correspondence to dean w zimmerman 4@nd edu 


An Introduction to Topology, CRAIG CALLENDER and 
ROBERT WEINGARD 


A Topological Account of the Space Occupied by Physical Objects, 
JAMES G SCHMOLZE 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol 46, No 182, January 1996 


Some Comments on Fatalism, JAMES CARGILE 


This paper 1s about such a principle as “If it 1s true now that I am going 
to do X, then it ıs not in my power not to do X," and the amount of respect 
shown to such principles by a number of distinguished philosophers Some 
suggest giving up the law of bivalence m order to avoid the fatalistic 1mplica- 
tions of the principle Others suggest that judgements as to my powers 
should be relativized to assumptions not includimg facts about what I am ac- 
tually gomg to do—again so as to ward off the consequences of the principle 
Others offer the consolation that doing X can be an exercise of causal power 
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even if ıt was true all along that I was gomg to doit This paper argues that 
these responses are unsuccessful and unnecessary, since the principle is sım- 
ply false —Correspondence to jc7y@virginia edu 


Wittgenstein on Self-Knowledge and Self-Expression, 
ROCKNEY JACOBSEN 


Wittgenstem advocated both expressivism about self-ascriptions of 
mental inconsistent states and minimalism about truth Since these are 
widely thought to be incompatible doctrines, sympathetic interpreters ignore 
or discount one or the other of these strands ın his thought This paper ar- 
gues that Wittgenstem's version of expressivism 1s consistent with his mini- 
malism Furthermore, when the reconciliation between expressivism and 
minimalism 1s made in the way envisaged by Wittgenstein, we acquire a 
straightforward account of our authoritative first-person knowledge of men- 
tal states —Correspondence to ryacobsen@mach1 w/u ca 


On van Fraassen's Critique of Abductwe Reasoning Some Prtfalls 
of Selective Scepticism, STATHIS PSILLOS 


This paper examines some of van Fraassen’s recent arguments against 
Inference to the Best Explanation (IBE) and argues that they fail to under- 
mine this amphative mode of reasoning It points out that the argument 
from the bad lot fails to show that the friends of IBE must appeal to an un- 
warranted privilege in order to defend abductive reasoning Moreover, it sug- 
gests that the argument from vndafference fails to show that 1t 15 more hkely, 
on a prion grounds, that a theory arrived at by abductive reasoning 1s going 
to be false rather than true The paper also shows that if these arguments 
were sound, they would prove far too much since they would be equally ef- 
fective against van Fraassen’s attempts to have grounded judgements of em- 
pirical adequacy —Correspondence to psillos@lse ac uk 


How Androcentric 1s Western Philosophy? IDDO LANDAU 


It has by now become an oft-repeated claim in feminist theory that phi- 
losophy 1s androcentric However, most authors fail to specify whether they 
take philosophy to be pervasively androcentnc (that 1s, calling for substantial 
reform, complete rejection, or replacement by a feminist alternative), or non- 
pervasively androcentric (that 1s, requiring merely a renunciation of some an- 
drocentric themes from philosophical theories) Five central arguments for 
the androcentricity of philosophy are examuned (a) that philosophical texts 
incorporate androcentric metaphors and expressions, (b) that philosophical 
texts incorporate androcentric views, (c) that philosophical texts incorpo- 
rate views which, although not in themselves androcentnc, have enhanced 
androcentric tendencies, (d) the postmodermst argument, and (e) that phi- 
losophy does not sutt women’s experiences and munds It 1s claimed that 
none of them succeeds m showing that philosophy 1s pervasively androcen- 
tnc Only one argument (the second) succeeds in showing some philoso- 
phies to be nonpervasively androcentric —Correspondence to rhph501@ 
uvm haifa ac 1l 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol 104, No 4, October 1995 


Moral Responsibility and “Moral Luck,” BRIAN ROSEBURY 


This paper has two purposes The first 1s to defend a distinctive account 
of moral responsibility, the second, to show that “moral luck,” understood as 
a susceptibility of moral desert to lucky or unlucky outcomes, does not exist 
The argument throughout turns on the clam that epistemic inquiry 1s an m- 
dissoluble part of moral responsibility ın a world of morally and intellectually 
fallible persons, and that Judgment on the moral decision making of others 
should, and 1n principle can, adjust for this fact, philosophers’ test cases from 
which epistemic fallibility has been purged, in order to 1solate what 1s sup- 
posed to be the strictly moral dilemma, actually misrepresent our moral ex- 
perience Ifthe moral phenomena believed by philosophers such as Thomas 
Nagel and Bernard Williams to require “moral luck” as part of their explana- 
tion are analysed in the light of this insight, the apparent necessity to admit 
“moral luck” disappears —Correspondence to b J rosebury@uclan ac uk 


The Problem of Maternal Constitution, MICHAEL C REA 


There are various puzzles that set our intuitions about composition and 
identity against one another Four that are particularly well known are the 
Ship of Theseus puzzle, the Paradox of Increase, the Body-minus argument 
(usually presented by way of Peter Geach’s familiar story about Tibbles the 
cat) and Allan Gibbard's puzzle about Lumpl and Goliath (a piece of clay and 
astatue, respectively) This paper argues that there 1s Just one problem that 
underhes these four puzzles and their many variants An exhaustive taxon- 
omy of possible solutions to that problem 1s also provided —Correspondence 
to michael c rea 1@nd edu 


Katz on Names Without Bearers, DAVID BRAUN 


This paper 1s a critique of Jerrold J Katz's “Names Without Bearers” 
(Philosophical Review 1994) In his article, Katz presents a metalinguistic 
version of a description theory of names He claims that this theory can 
avoid the standard objections to description theories of names and can also 
explam why sentences contamung names without bearers are meaningful 
This paper presents two versions of Katz’s theory It argues that the first ver- 
sion of his theory 1s vulnerable to several standard objections to description 
theories, and that the second version also has several severe problems —Cor- 
respondence to dbrnGtroi cc rochester edu 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol 105, No 1, January 1996 


On the Truth Conditions of Certain ‘If’ Sentences, 
MICHAEL McDERMOTT 


The paper is about "indicative" conditionals, more precisely, about con- 
ditionals where the truth value (if any) of “If p then y" depends on no matter 
of fact beyond the truth values of p and y Its hypothesis 1s that such condi- 
tionals lack truth value unless ¢ is true The hypothesis ıs extended to com- 
pounds of conditionals by adopting suitable 3-valued truth conditions for not, 
and, etc Itis then tested against the evidence from intuitive judgements of 
truth value, of bet settlement conditions, and of assertability A nonprobabi- 
listic concept of entailment ıs suggested There 1s discussion of related work 
by Lewis, Jackson, Adams, McGee, and Belnap —Correspondence to 
michael mcdermott@philosophy su edu au 


Self to Self, J DAVID VELLIEMAN 


Locke believed that memory 1s what makes a person “self to himself” 
across time, and he inferred that 1t thereby constitutes the diachronic relation 
of being one and the same person Thus article argues that the relation of be- 
ing self to oneself 1s distinct from that of personal identity, and that the rela- 
tion of selfhood, rather than identity, 15 what engages our interest 1n survival 
The relation of selfhood 1s analyzed in terms of first-person access to another 
point of view Philosophers whose ideas are discussed include Gareth Evans, 
Derek Parfit, John Perry, Sydney Shoemaker, and Bernard Williams —Corre- 
spondence to velleman@umich edu 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 71, No 275, January 1996 


Time and the New B-Theory of Language, WILLIAM LANE CRAIG 


The key assumptions in the new B-Theory of language are that the truth 
conditions of tensed sentences can be expressed in a tenseless metalanguage 
and that there are no facts expressed by tensed sentences other than those 
expressed as their truth conditions D H Mellor’s formulation of the theory 
fails to provide any justification for his denial of the synonymy of tensed sen- 
tence tokens and their tenseless truth conditional counterparts, so that his 
theory threatens to collapse mto the old B-Theory More senously, the new 
B-Theory (1) violates logical implication relations ın its truth conditions of 
tensed sentence tokens, (11) can give no coherent account of the truth condi- 
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tions and tensed sentences which are not tokened, and (ur) conflates the 
truth conditions of tensed sentences with the grounds of the truth of tensed 
sentences Its crucial assumptions thus defeated, the new B-Theory fails 


The Origin of Specresism, HUGH LAFOLLETTE and NIALL SHANKS 


Defenders of animal experimentation claim that humans are sufficiently 
different from nonhuman animals to morally justify our using them in bio- 
medical experiments They also claim that humans are sufficiently similar bi- 
ologically to nonhuman animals to Justifiably extrapolate test results from 
animals to humans These claims are not straightforwardly incompatible 
However, modern evolutionary theory tells us that biological organisms are 
hughly interdependent systems where changes ın one part of the organism 
usually have biologically significant ripple effects elsewhere in the organism 
Hence, scientists are unlikely to find that there are enough causal similarities 
between humans and animals to justify their extrapolations scientifically and 
to find that there are enough functional differences to Justify the practice 
morally Those who try to defend both clams must embrace “bio-cartesian- 
1sm"—the belief that animals are the same as humans from the neck down, 
yet radically different from humans from the neck up —Correspondence to 
lafollet@access etsu-tn edu 


The Experience of Perceptual Familiarity, GORDON W LYON 


Cognitive psychologists have recently turned their attention to the rec- 
ognition involved m judgments of famulianty This paper examines philo- 
sophical work on experiences of famulianty, focusing on Wittgenstem 
Whereas for James and Russell the experience 1s a definite, sur generis feel- 
ing, Wittgenstein suggests that ıt consists in absence of confounding of ex- 
pectations, not in any positive experience This paper argues, however, that 
one pervasive experience of familiarity consists 1n positive awareness of ease 
of perception An analysis of this experience of Perceptual Famularity, or 
“looking familiar,” 1s offered the experience 1s characterised by one’s having 
a relatively detailed perceptual impression of an object in less time and with 
less directed perceptual attention than would be necessary were 1t unfamul- 
iar We infer familiarity from relative speed and ease of perception, even 
when no memory identifying the familar individual ıs retrieved —Correspon- 
dence to pigl@kudu ru ac za 


Cambridge Philosophers IV Whitehead, DOROTHY EMMET 


The paper offers an account of Whitehead as a man and writer, along 
with some main features of his philosophy Certain concerns in different 
forms run through the event ontology of his middle period to the later meta- 
physics Oneis a generalised idea of organism, first as a unification of nature 
from a focal center called a “co-gredient event” and then as a “concrescence 
of prehensions,” an active subject developing as a process of becoming 
through relations to others m its field Another 1s a basic form of relation un- 
derlying variations in processes, represented by “Extensive Connection" and 
later by the “Primordial Nature of God” Whitehead’s Natural Theology 1s 
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connected with these ideas but not integral to them In the latter philosophy 
a psycho-physiological view of organisms in a cosmic environment takes 
over from one analogous to an observer-related view of events as in relativity 
physics 


Conflicting Emotions and the Indwisible Heart, DAVID PUGMIRE 


What Music Teaches about Emotion, GEOFFREY MADELL 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol 55, No 4, December 1995 


The Architectonic of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Sprit, 
JON STEWART 


Despite Hegel's repeated claims for the necessity of a systematic or sci- 
entific philosophy, his first major work, the Phenomenology of Spirit, has 
long been reproached for being an unsystematic text The central claim of 
this essay 1s that there 1s ın fact a single, unifying argument in the book which 
has been obscured by the fact that later editors combined two separate orga- 
nizational schemes ın the table of contents, instead of opting for the one or 
the other This paper attempts to defend Hegel’s systematic pretensions by 
reconstructing the systematic unity of the text based on the second of the 
two schemes —Correspondence to js@sk ku dk 


Makvng Sense of Kant’s Schematism, MICHAEL PENDLEBURY 


The problem of Kant's Schematism 1s to explain how it 1s possible for m- 
tuitions to be subsumed under categories This paper adumbrates and de- 
fends an interpretation in terms of which both transcendental and other sche- 
mata are preconceptual capacities for imaginative synthesis which bring it 
about that intuitions have the contents necessary for their subsumption un- 
der the associated concepts To give a simple example, an intuition repre- 
sents something as a triangle and can therefore be subsumed under the con- 
cept TRIANGLE only if a schema synthetically groups 1t in a similarity class 
of intuitions all of which will represent triangles The intuitional contents 
brought about by transcendental schemata involve more complex syntheses 
which do not depend on the intrinsic qualities of the intuitions concerned, 
but on their structural relations to other intuitions This point 1s developed m 
relation to the central categones of SUBSTANCE and CAUSE —Correspon- 
dence to 103MJP@muse arts wits ac za 


Two Kinds of Actuons A Phenomenological Study, 


H M COLLINS and M KUSCH 


This paper develops a new, phenomenological, theory of action The ba- 
sis of this theory ıs the distinction between two kinds of actions behavior- 
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specific actions and regular actions | Behavior-specific actions are actions 
that we seek, or are satisfied, to carry out m hke circumstances, in "the same 
way,” and regular actions are all other actions This distinction 1s explamed 
ın some detail and in the hght of a number of examples Subsequently, the 
paper distinguishes between different types of behavior-specific and regular 
actions, respectively We introduce action trees as a graphic representation 
for different kinds of actions Finally, we investigate the interrelations be- 
tween behaviour-specific and regular actions, and relate our action classifica- 
tion to the distinction between micro-world and hfe-world Our clam 1s that 
regular actions are part of the open and unpredictable life-world, whereas be- 
havior-specific actions are parts of digitised micro-worlds —Correspondence 
to hsshmc@mudge bath ac uk or mkusch@castle ed ac uk 


The Intentional Acquisition of Mental States, LUC BOVENS 


A common strategy to bring about a change in one's own beliefs, moral 
judgments, or desires 1s to act as of one already had the projected beliefs, 
moral judgments, or desires There 1s a curious asymmetry between inten- 
tionally changing one's beliefs and moral judgments on the one hand and m- 
tentionally changing one's desires on the other hand ın that the former phe- 
nomenon typically meets with qualms while the latter does not The paper 
provides an explanation of this asymmetry by laying out the different role 
that as «f actions play within the respective phenomena and by appealing to 
Carnap's requirement of total evidence —Correspondence to bovens@spot 
colorado edu 


Warrant Entails Truth, TRENTON MERRICKS 


Warrant 1s that, whatever it 1s, which separates knowledge from mere 
true behef This paper argues that it 15 not possible that a false behef be war- 
ranted, ıt argues, ın other words, that warrant entails truth The only charac- 
teristic of warrant this argument will rely on 1s that warrant 1s the “gap filler” 
between knowledge and true behef The argument, therefore, 15 independent 
of any particular substantive account of warrant That warrant entails truth 
has at least two important consequences First, any substantive analysis of 
warrant which 1s such that warrant does not entail truth must be rejected 
Secondly, since, necessarily, all warranted beliefs are true, any independent 
truth condition m an analysis of knowledge 1s superfluous, knowledge 1s war- 
ranted belief —Correspondence to tmerrick@felix vcu edu 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol 56, No. 1, March 1996 


Could Extended Objects Be Made (Out) of Sumple Parts? An 
Argument for “Atomless Gunk,” DEAN W ZIMMERMAN 


If a substance completely fills a three-dimensional region of space, 
could there be a set of unextended (“simple”) parts of that substance such 
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that the substance 1s a whole composed of the members of that set? If a 
three-dimensionally extended object were made of simple parts in this way, 
then ıt would have to be either “closed,” “open,” or “partially open"—that 1s, 
1t would have to either have an outermost "skin" of simple parts, lack such a 
“skin” altogether, or have a “skin” on some parts of 1ts surface but not others 

The fact that 1t 1s metaphysically possible for any two extended objects to 
come into contact raises grave difficulties for the assumption that all objects 
are closed, open, partially open, or any combination of the three These diffi- 
culties do not arise, however, if three-dimensionally extended objects are not 
decomposable into sets of simples —Correspondence to dean w zimmer- 
man 4@nd edu 


Self-Deception and Internal Irrationality, DION SCOTT-KAKURES 


This paper characterizes a notion of mternal irrationality which 1s ap- 
parently central to hard cases of self-deception It argues that 1f we aim to lo- 
cate such internal irrationality in the process of self-deception, we must fail 
The process of self-deception 1s a wholly a-rational affair If we are to make a 
place for internal irrationality we must turn our attention to the state of self- 
deception The paper goes on to argue that we are able to offer an account of 
this peculiar form of irrationality only 1f we recognize the role the self-de- 
ceiver's own efforts at self-explanation play m the generation of internal irra- 
tionality —Correspondence to dscottka@scrippscol edu 


New Wave Psychophysical Reductionism and the Methodological 
Caveats, JOHN BICKLE 


A new brand of psychology-to-neuroscience reductionism has emerged 
over the past fifteen years, built upon a novel general account of theory 
reduction m science This “new wave” reductionism has proven capable of 
avoiding many of the popular objections to psychophysical reduction (for ex- 
ample, those based upon Davidson’s Principle of the Anomalousness of the 
Mental and on Putnam-Fodor multiple realizability arguments) This paper 
continues this project of defending new wave reductionism by addressing a 
variety of other objections Each of these 1s grouped under the heading 
“Methodological Caveats,” since each warns about dire consequences for the- 
ory construction and development in the special sciences should reduction- 
ism be imposed However each of these worries 1s shown to rest upon a mis- 
take about the methodological implications of new wave reductionism, and 
what the latter does imply (or suggest) about methodology for targeted re- 
duced special sciences turns out to be reasonable —Correspondence to py- 
bickle@ecuvm cis ecu edu 


Generality and Moral Justification, DON LOEB 


This paper shows how demands for generality press us to treat more 
general moral positions, like consequentialism, as superior to more specific 
positions, like those which incorporate agent-centered restrictions or prerog- 
atives Although no one has articulated these demands very clearly, many 
moral philosophers are in their grip to a significant degree The paper identi- 
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fies both foundationalist and coherentist versions of the demands, focusing 
especially on Scheffler’s The Rejection of Consequentialism, and Kagan's 
The Limits of Morality The paper argues that those foundationalists and co- 
herentists who accept the demands share a common assumption—that moral 
propositions below a certam level of generality are true, 1f at all, only 1f there 
is some further general reason why they are true The paper considers and 
rejects a number of possible rationales for this assumption If the assump- 
tion 1s not well motivated, then we have reason to reevaluate the demands for 
generality which rely on 1t —Correspondence to dloeb@moose uvm edu 


Existence and Self-Understanding un Being and Time, 
WILLIAM D BLATTNER 


This paper argues that Heidegger's existentialism—captured 1n the the- 
sis that Dasem 1s what ıt understands itself to be—relies in Beng and Time 
upon two further theses First, Dasein’s characteristics are all abilities, 
rather than, say, properties Second, we must respect a dualism between 
self-mterpretive characteristics and factual ones, and moreover, Dasein 1s to 
be identified exclusively with its self-nterpretive charactenstics The paper 
further argues that an analysis of Heidegger's account of self-understanding 
reveals that I am charactenzable by means of some self-interpretive charac- 
teristic only so long as I “press ahead into” the ability that constitutes ıt It 
follows that I cannot ever acquire any settled characteristic that continues to 
apply to me now, simply in virtue of my having already attamed ıt This last 
thesis makes up the condition for the possibility of that phenomenon that 
Heidegger calls “death ” 


Relrabilasm and Crrcularuty, MARKUS LAMMENRANTA 


Reliabilists have often noticed a kind of circularity in their reasoning, 
but they have insisted that the circularity ın question 1s not vicious. On the 
contrary, they think typically that rehabilism resolves even the traditional 
problems of circularity It 1s argued m the paper that there 1s a real problem 
of circularity that relates to the method by which we are supposed to arrive 
at our epistemology Different methods are considered, including methodism 
and particularism that Roderick Chisholm distinguishes as possible re- 
sponses to the problem of the criterion and the method of reflective equilib- 
rium due to Nelson Goodman and John Rawls This paper argues that only 
the method of wide reflective equilibrium (WRE) does not cause serious 
problems for reliabilism Then the paper argues that the method of WRE can 
actually be seen as the method of epistemology of which the approaches dis- 
cussed earlier are Just different versions Finally, the paper points out that 
the source of the troubles with circularity hes actually m certain non- 
epistemic background assumptions, that are therefore discarded This brings 
reliabilism closer to the commonsense tradition and 1ts charactenstic anti- 
skepticism —Correspondence to markus lammenranta@helsink fi 
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Ontology, Epistemology, Language, and Private Ostenswe 
Definition, IRWIN GOLDSTEIN 


Wittgenstein’s attack on private ostensive definition has a central role in 
what people regard as “the private language argument” There are at least 
five kinds of positions 1n epistemology and ontology that people have re- 
garded as dependent on the possibility of there bemg words a person can 
learn only by means of private ostensive definitions These positions include 
(1) skepticism about other minds, (2) skepticism about an external world, (3) 
foundationalism, (4) dualism, and (5) 1mmatenalism People thmk Wittgen- 
stem has refuted these theories by showing, they believe, that there can be no 
work learnable by means of a private ostensive definition This paper de- 
fends these five kinds of positions from this attack The paper does not ar- 
gue, as some people do, that there can be words learnable only through pri- 
vate ostensive definition Instead, ıt argues that proponents of the challenged 
theories are not committed to the possibility of learning words through pri- 
vate ostensive definition Hence, even if people could show there can be no 
word learnable through a private ostensive definition, they would not refute 
these theories —Correspondence to irgoldsten@davidson@edu 


Realism and Determanable Properties, CRAWFORD L ELDER 


Realists about properties (or universals) typically see dangers 1n main- 
taming that,'corresponding to determinable predicates, there exist determin- 
able properties, their response has typically been to deny there are any deter- 
minable properties whatever Thus the only real properties are precisely 
delineated ones, which ordinary language rarely equips us to pick out individ- 
ually This paper argues that property realists need not take so extreme a 
position The dangers they fear infect only one form of “determmable prop- 
erty"—those which, 1f real, would lack contrary opposites (for example, be- 
ing colored, having mass) However there are also “determinable properties" 
which do have contrary opposites—for example, being blue or being pain- 
ful—and these property realists should recognize as real That such proper- 
ties are vague 1s no reason for denying their reality, but rather it 1s a reason 
for affirmmg ıt — Correspondence to elder&uconnvm uconn edu 


The Justification of A Priori Inturtions, PAUL TIDMAN 


In The Structure of Empirical Knowledge, Laurence BonJour attacks 
foundationalism with respect to empirical knowledge while at the same time 
defending a foundationalist account of the a prion This paper argues that 
BonJour cannot have ıt both ways BonJour admits that the only alternative 
to immediate, noninferential a priori knowledge of necessary truths 1s total 
skepticism about the a priori, a consequence he 1s unwilling to countenance 
After reviewing BonJour's account of a priori intuitions, it 15 argued that they 
are equally prone to the line of objection BonJour lodges against basic empir- 
ical beliefs The paper attempts to show that if BonJour’s argument succeeds 
in casting doubt on nonmferential empirical knowledge, 1t succeeds against a 
prior intuitions as well The paper concludes by suggesting a general line of 
defense available to the defender of a priori intuitions, one which 1s available 
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to the defender of foundationalism about empirical beliefs as well —Corre- 
spondence to ptidman@udel edu 


Radical Anti-Deflationism, PETER S DILLARD 


In a seres of papers, Paul Boghossian argues that any version of the de- 
flationary conception of truth 1s an coherent position The first section of 
this paper shows that Boghossian’s incoherence argument fails However, 
Boghossian also deploys a second, more interesting Ime of argument, accord- 
ing to which deflationism about truth 1s incompatible with any demarcation 
between factual and nonfactual statements The second section of the paper 
presents Boghossian’s incompatibility argument agamst deflatiorusts like A. 
J Ayer and W V Quine Section III evaluates this argument First, 1t argues 
that Boghossian should not take seriously Michael Devitt’s response to the m- 
compatibility argument Second, it shows that the real problem with the 1n- 
compatibility argument 1s that 1t takes as primitive an unclear, explanatorily 
idle notion of "language-world correspondence” The paper concludes that 
deflationists like Ayer and Quine should reject Boghossian’s incompatibility 


argument 


Pain, Injury, and Ferst/Third-Person Asymmetry, 
KATHERINE J. MORRIS 


PHRONESIS 
Vol 41, No 2, 1996 


“The Arguments I Seem to Hear" Argument and Irony n the Cnto, 
MITCHELL MILLER 


“I do have these [concerns of yours] 1n rund, Crito, and also many oth- 
ers” (45a) This ıs but one of many passages 1n the Crito m which Socrates 
makes clear that ın pondering the option of escape, his own concerns do not 
comcide with Cnto's Yet the speech he composes 1n the name of "the Laws" 
responds very precisely to Crito’s concerns Taken together, these points 1m- 
ply that there 1s a third perspective, neither Cnto's nor “the Laws’,” that So- 
crates himself holds but leaves inexphicit and that, as his promise to speak 
metriotata (46c) suggests, "the Laws' "speech represents not Socrates' own 
views but a “mean” between Cnito’s and his own The central project of this 
essay 1s to disclose, by an analysis of the "the Laws'" arguments within the 
context of the dialogue as a whole, the full play of these three perspectives — 
Correspondence to mimuller@vassar edu 
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Material Alteration and Cognitive Actwity vn Aristotle’s De Anima, 
JOHN SISKO 


Arvstotle et la Structure du De sensibus de Theophraste, 
JAAP MANSFELD 


RATIO 
Vol 9, No 1, April 1996 


Nonlocalaty, Local Indetermanism, and Consciousness, 
DAVID HODGSON 


This article argues that a satisfactory account of consciousness will 1n- 
volve both (1) local mdeterminism, m that some relevant events are not 
wholly and unequivocally predetermined by immediately prior local events, 
and (2) nonlocahty, ın that, within the leeways left by local indeterminism, 
what happens can be immediately affected by spatially separated or ex- 
tended events It 1s suggested that this cannot be avoided by treating con- 
Sciousness as supervenient and epiphenomenal, and that current theories of 
consciousness break down through failure to incorporate local indetermin- 
ism and nonlocahty The article concludes by outlining possible implications 
for freedom of the will, physicalism, and the relevance of quantum mechanics 
to consciousness 


Causality, Intensvwonalty and Identity Spinoza on Mind Body 
Interaction, OLLI KOISTINEN 


What makes Spinoza's identity theory between mind and body tempting 
1s that 1t solves the problem of mind body interaction rather elegantly mental 
events and physical events can be causally related to each other because 
mental events are physical events However, Spinoza seems to deny that 
there 1s any causal mteraction between mental and physical events The aim 
1s to show that Spinoza’s apparent denial of mind body interaction can be rec- 
onciled with the identity theory It 1s argued that Spinoza had both an exten- 
sional and an intensional concept of cause This intensional concept of cause 
corresponds to that of causal explanation It 1s shown that Spinoza antici- 
pated the currently familiar view that even though mental events cannot be 
explained by referring to physical events and vice versa, mental and physical 
events are causally related to each other—Correspondence to 
oll koistinen@polanis utu fi 


Feldman’s Justicized Act Utilitarranism, INGMAR PERSSON 


In Confrontations with the Reaper Fred Feldman puts forward an ethi- 
cal theory called “justicized act utilitananism,” JAU, according to which an 
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act 1s morally nght if and only 1f ıt maximizes universal justice level, that 15, 
brings ıt about that as many as possible get what they deserve This paper 
argues that JAU 1s exposed to objections under the force of which ıt either 
loses ıt special emphasis on justice or ıt utilitarian character It also con- 
tends that, contrary to what Feldman suggests, JAU does not deal more plau- 
sibly with procreation and abortion than do more familar forms of utilitari- 
anism Rather, it deals less plausibly at least with abortion, due to difficulties 
m the concept of desert —Correspondence to Ingmar Persson@fil lu sc 


Non-Condatvonal ‘Ifs’, HARTLEY SLATER 


Two uses of ‘1f’ are discussed which do not involve conditions The first 
1s illustrated m the example, “If he’s here, I don't see him,” the second in 
“He’s not a dunce, 1f a trifle stupid” A third non-conditional use, cognate 
with the first, ıs also mentioned ıt would be illustrated ın "If he's a Dutch- 
man, I'll eat my hat" It 1s argued that recent attempts to formulate a logic of 
conditionals have distorted our understanding of ‘if’, by 1gnormg these uses, 
sometimes deliberately Specifically, as a result, many arguments involving 
‘f’ have been misjudged as invalid because the expectation has been that ‘if’ 
expresses a condition It 1s suggested that the traditional analysis of neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions in terms of ^if and only 1f’ 1s partly to blame for 
these misunderstandings, and the proper understanding of ‘f’ which emerges 
shows ıt 1s quite fully captured ın the propositional calculus —Correspon- 
dence to slaterbh@unrwa uwa edu au 


The Danto-Wollhewn Meaning Theory of Art, ROBERT J YANAL 


Arthur Danto m The Transfiguration of the Commonplace and Richard 
Wollheim ın Painting as an Art have each advanced a certam meaning the- 
ory of art (MT), more specifically, a theory according to which something 1s a 
work of art Just in case 1t expresses a proposition The first part of this essay 
sets out that view in more detail, with textual support indicating that Danto 
and Wollheim do m fact hold that theory The second part offers three rea- 
sons against accepting MT counterexamples (art that fails to exhibit proposi- 
tionality), a lack of explanation of why someone would disguise propositions 
by painting them, the prospect that art would be evaluated as 1f 1t were scientific 
or philosophic thought —Correspondence to ryanal@cms cc wayne edu 


Relatiwism and Anti-realism, JAMES O YOUNG 


A relativist account of truth states that the truth value of a sentence can 
change without its meaning changing Absolutism states that the truth values 
of sentences cannot vary, so long as their meanings remain constant This 
paper argues that absolutism 1s a consequence of the realist account of mean- 
ing and truth conditions Relativism is a consequence of antirealism || Differ- 
ent forms of anti-realism lead to different degrees of realism The sorts of rel- 
ativism which arise from partial anti-realisms are contrasted with the radical 
relativism which results from global anti-realism A few remarks on how glo- 
bal anti-realists can restrict the scope of their relativism are offered —Corre- 
spondence to JoyoungQuvvm uvic ca 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces a call for papers for rs 
1997 meeting at Vanderbilt University. Recent attacks on essentialism along 
with new developments ın anthropology and genetics raise once again 1mpor- 
tant questions about the unity, uniformity, and uniqueness of human nature 
The Program Committee seeks work at the interface of metaphysics and the 
empirical sciences, but welcomes papers addressing any aspect of the theme 
ofhuman nature(s) Essays on the moral, social, and political consequences 
of divergent conceptions of human nature are also gladly received Historical 
studies should explore the contemporary implications of their results Ser.d 
papers to the Chair of the Committee’ Dr John J Stuhr, Department of Pru- 
losophy, Penn State University, University Park, PA 16802 The deadline for 
submissions is September 15, 1996 


The Catholic University of Lublin and The World Union of Cathohc 
Philosophical Societies announce The Fifth World Congress of Christian Pla- 
losophy, Freedom vn Contemporary Culture, to be held in Lublin, August 22- 
26, 1996. Problems concerning human freedom and the threats posed to 1t in 
the contemporary world will be discussed in the followmg broad sections 
morality, law, politics, science, art, mass media, ecology, and religion The 
Congress should provide an opportunity for people from both East and West 
to come together and discuss the cultural, philosophical, and social changes 
currently taking place m Poland, Europe, and the rest of the world For more 
information, please contact the Secretary of the Congress. The Catholic Urs- 
versity of Lubin—Faculty of Philosophy, al. Raclawicke 14 PL-20-950, Lubin, 
Poland Tel. (48-81) 337-29 Fax (48-81) 304-33 E-mail kongresf@zeus 
kul. lublin pl 


The Society of Philosophers in America (SOPHIA) announces a major 
national lecture series on the philosophy of Wiliam Ernest Hocking The s2- 
ries, running from February 1996 until April 1997, will subsequently be pub- 
hshed in book form. The purpose of the senes 1s to reconstruct and to revi- 
talze Hocking’s important contributions to American philosophy and 
culture The scheduled lecturers are as follows Bruce Wilshire (Rutgers), 
“Passion for Meaning: A Sketch of the Religious-Philosophical Views of W E 
Hocking,” Seattle University, February 22, 1996, Leroy Rouner (Boston Um- 
versity), "Sohpsism Surmounted Hocking’s Philosophy of Community,” 
Southern Illinois University- Carbondale, March 26, 1996, George Kline (Bryn 
Mawr), "W E Hocking on Marx, Russian Marxism, and the Soviet Union,” 
Fordham University, April 10, 1996, John E. Smith (Yale), “Hocking’s Insighzs 
into the Individual and the State," Penn State University, September 1996, 'Th- 
omas Buford (Furman), “Hocking’s Concept of Person and Personalism,” 
Byrn Mawr College, October 1996, Vincent Colapietro (Fordham), “Hocking’s 
Cntique of Modernity,” Boston University, November 1996, Robert Nevile 
(Boston University), “Metaphysics and World Philosophy Hocking cn 
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Chinese Philosophy," Drew University, January 1997, John J Stuhr (Penn 
State), “Pragmatism and Hocking,” Vanderbilt University, February 1997, 
Douglas Anderson (Penn State), “Hocking’s Idea of Liberal Spint,” University 
of Oregon, March 1997, John Howie (Southern Illinois University—Carbon- 
dale), "Hoclang's Criticism of Naturalism,” Furman University, April 1997 
Specific dates and updated titles will be announced as the time of each lec- 
ture approaches For further general mformation, contact Professor John 
Lachs, Department of Philosophy, Vanderbilt University, 111 Furman Hall, 
Nashville, TN 37240 For mformation concerning any individual lecture, con- 
tact the host institution 


The American Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies announces the 
nineteenth annual Louis Gottschalk Prize for an outstanding historical or crit- 
ical study on the eighteenth century All scholarly books, including commen- 
tanes, critical studies, biographies, and critical editions, written in any mod- 
ern language, are eligible Books that are primanly translations are not 
eligible To be eligible for this year’s competition, a book must have a copy- 
night date between November 1, 1995 and October 31, 1996 The author must 
be a member of the Society at the time the award 1s made, submissions must 
be made by the publisher, and five copies must be received by November 15, 
1996 The Gottschalk Prize for 1996-97 will be $1,000 00 Send submissions 
and inquiries to ASECS, Gottschalk Prize Committee, Computer Center 108, 
Utah State University, Logan, UT 84322-3730 Tel and Fax (801)'797-4065 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces a call for nominations 
for the J N Findlay Award m Metaphysics The award 1s made every two 
years Its primary purpose is to honor an outstanding original work in any 
area of metaphysics, rooted in the historical traditions of western philoso- 
phy The value of the Award 1s $500, 1n addition to a commemorative plaque 
The Award will be presented at the March 1997 annual meeting of the Meta- 
physical Society: The first award was given to Jorge J E Gracia (SUNY Buf- 
falo) for Indwiduahty An Essay on the Foundations of Metaphysics The 
second Award was given to Edward Pols (Bowdoin) for Radical Realasm 
The 1994-95 recipient will be chosen by a panel of judges appointed by the 
Executive Council of the Metaphysical Society composed of George Allan 
(Chair), Joseph Bracken, and Jay Mandt Nomunations of books are mvited 
from publishing houses, members of the Metaphysical Society, and other in- 
terested philosophers Books bearing a 1994 or 1995 mmpmint are eligible for 
consideration Nominations and three copies of the nominated book should 
be submitted by July 1, 1996 to the Chair of the Award Committee Professor 
George Allan, Department of Philosophy, Dickinson College, P O Box 1778, 
Carlisle PA 17013-2896 For further mformation, contact Professor Allan at 
tel 717-243-0271, fax 717-245-1993, or e-mail allang@dickinson edu 


Citation for John Edwin Smith 
Conferring upon him the Founder's Medal 
of the Metaphysical Society of America 
March 16, 1996, in New York City 


John Edwin Smith has served the cause of philosophy in America, espe- 
cially in its speculative and metaphysical practice, as a thinker, a teacher, and 
a statesman In each of these roles he has surpassed nearly all others, and in 
uniting them he has been a model for us all of the integrity of the academic 
philosophic life ın a time of adversity 

The heart of his thinking, the central idea, has been his interpretation of 
the concept of expenence as developed in American philosophy, and its ram- 
ifications ın social theory, ethics, metaphysics, and philosophy of religion 
Much of his work has volved the interpretation of the European tradition of 
philosophy, especially Kant, Hegel, and the British empincists, from the 
standpoint of the American approach to experience His very first book, 
Royce's Social Infinite, conjured with the impact of Peirce’s theory of mter- 
pretation on Royce's European idealistic roots, that book, with its approach 
to community, 1s as relevant to the communitarian-liberal debates of today as 
to the situation when ıt was published in 1950 His second book, Reason and 
God, set American philosophy in the context of European philosophy and m- 
troduced the major metaphysical theme of existence, on which he has wrt- 
ten ever since Among his many writings are the books Experience and God, 
The Spirit of American Philosophy, Themes vn American Philosophy, Reli- 
gion and Empiricism, Purpose and Thought The Meaning of Pragmatism, 
America’s Philosophical Vision, Jonathan Edwards Puritan, Preacher, 
and Quasi-Relagious Philosopher He has also been the General Editor of the 
Yale Edition of the Works of Jonathan Edwards Never taking a back seat to 
the scholars who study, analyze, and classify American philosophy, John 
Smith in contrast to most has interpreted American philosophy, that 1s, made 
its power available to shape the present philosophical situation Perhaps no- 
where 1s this more surprisingly the case than 1n his approach to Chinese phi- 
losophy during the last twenty years, which he has brought into the world of 
philosophical discussion with the interpretive tools of pragmatism 

As a teacher John Smith has been the master to many 1n the Metaphysi- 
cal Society of America, as well as to those who flourish in the Society for the 
Advancement of American Philosophy, the Society for Phenomenology and 
Existential Philosophy, and the International Society for Chinese Philosophy 
He began his teaching career at Barnard and went to Yale m the early 1950s 
His mtroductory course probably turned more undergraduates to the study of 
philosophy at Yale than all the other philosophy courses put together His 
courses ın philosophy of religion and American philosophy defined those 
fields for many years His undergraduate senior seminars on Dewey and 
Royce were as powerful as his books for those privileged to take them As a 
graduate teacher he centered the modern tradition for his students with sem- 
mars on Kant and Hegel, his course on the first Critique was probably the 
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only one m the country to get to the Canon of Pure Reason, although his 
course on Hegel's Lesser Logic never got beyond Essence Many members of 
this Society became such philosophers as we are through the classroom and 
personal teaching of John Smith, who understands the role of friendship ın 
teachmg Or 1s it the role of teaching m friendship? 

As a philosophical statesman, John Smith early recognized that the 
mainlmne structures of American academic philosophy were not supportive of 
philosophy m the grand tradition, to which American philosophy has so 
much to contribute. He was therefore active in this Society and in promoting 
The Review of Metaphysics from the earliest days. He struggled to keep the 
Yale Philosophy Department a fertile ground for cultivating many different 
philosophic traditions, often with little help besides his own presence For 
many years he was a leading member of the Saturday Group, which met in 
New York City to plan ways to practice philosophy in ways besides the ana- 
lytic He was the standard bearer of the Pluralist movement in the American 
Philosophical Association and was the first person to be elected President of 
its Eastern Division under that standard. He was the founder of the Society of 
Philosophers in America and remains its president. Perhaps most important 
of all, he has educated a younger generation m the importance of the public 
life of philosophy and m how to practice philosophy publically. It used to be 
that this Society was important to protect metaphysics as a marginalized 
philosophic practice, spurned by the centers of academic power. But now the 
deconstructionists have taught us that centers are bad and margins are good 
and, besides, this Society has been around nearly half a century, not bad for 
life on the margm Much of our staying power, and the vitality of the current 
resurgence of original metaphysical speculation, owe to the lifetime of philo- 
sophical statesmanship of John E. Smith 

Your friends and colleagues, students and readers, adnurers and follow- 
ers, take great pride in presenting you the Founder's Medal of the Metaphysi- 
cal Society of America We thank you for your service, pay tribute to your ac- 
complishments, honor you for the way your work has honored our 
profession, and hope you will not stop —Robert C Neville, Boston Unwer- 
sity 
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PAUL WEISS'S METHOD(S) AND SYSTEM(S) 
KEVIN KENNEDY 


| BN THE WORK OF ANY PHILOSOPHER requires that we be fa- 
muhar not only with its stated claims but also with the method used to 
arrive at them; both to see whether 1t has been employed consistently 
and to try ıt out ourselves and test its results. We may also have to 
think along, challengmg ourselves to answer the same questions. The 
work of Paul Weiss 1s a prime example. Given its sheer bulk, as well 
as the numerous changes m nomenclature and even basic ontology, 
we have to penetrate deeper than just what has been said at this or 
that time but understand the method, check its results and, perhaps, 
dare to think along. 

The release of a systematic metaphysical treatise, Being and 
Other Realities,| and Volume 23 of the Library of Living Philosophers, 
The Philosophy of Paul Weiss’, then, calls for an exposition of this lat- 
est expression and an inquiry mto both Weiss's method and its role m 
the development of his thought up to this point. In what follows, the 
somewhat novel doctrine of Being and Other Realitzes will be bnefly 
summarized. Then, Weiss’s philosophical method(s) and their role in 
the development of his system(s) will be addressed The expressions 
“method(s)” and "system(s)" refer to the totality of Weiss's different 
methods and systems; their umties are not entirely clear. What 
Weiss's “method,” ıs, that 1s, which one 1s foremost, has perplexed 
Weiss's readers for some time.’ It continues to do so. Here, several 
methods will be identified, including one based on his early theory of 
the propositions used in perceptual judgment This will shed light on 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, St John's University, 
8000 Utopia Pkwy, Jamaica, NY 11439 

1 Paul Weiss, Being and Other Realitves (hereafter, BOR) (Chicago and 
La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1995) 

$ The Philosophy of Paul Weiss (hereafter, LLP) ed Lewis Edwin Hahn, 
The Library of Living Philosophers, vol. 23 (Chicago Open Court, 1995) 

3 See the Comments and Replies appended to Paul Weiss, First Consid- 
erations An Examination of Philosophical Evidence (Carbondale South- 
ern Ilhnois University Press, 1977) 
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the continuity and consistency of his many systematic expressions. 
Although not an in-depth study of Being and Other Realities, this artı- 
cle is an attempt to place that work in the context of Weiss's entire 
opus, hopefully making both more accessible. 


The central insight m Paul Weiss's philosophical writing 1s that 
Being constitutes a multiplicity of individuals, held together by univer- 
sal constraints, which contour all there is m at least four arreducibly 
different ways The goal of the theoretical articulation of this insight 
is to reveal the fault limes of the fundamental dimensions of Being. If 
successful, it would ground a complex pluralism, preventing the ac- 
commodation of multiple perspectives from degenerating into per- 
spectivalism or unrestramed relativity. Consequently, puzzles pressed 
upon us in our current intellectual scene, like those encapsulated m 
references to “alternative conceptual schemes," “multiculturalism,” 
and “pluralisms” of all sorts, are situated withm a metaphysical 
scheme with sufficient complexaty to resolve them. Might a metaphysi- 
cal theory resolve all such puzzles that reach into every contemporary 
intellectual endeavor, mcluding semantics, ethics, politics, and ontol- 
ogy? Certainly, this 1s the sort of grand task which Paul Weiss has set 
for himself. He is not alone.* 

Weiss has, however, expressed this fundamental plurahsm in 
quite a number of ways In Being and Other Realities, the doctrine 1s 
more complex than any previously offered. The book begins with a 
recapitulative introduction which takes us through this latest doctrine 
in summary form Weiss begins his inquiry, as he does elsewhere, 
with reflections on early experience and common sense. He moves 
on to an account of the fundamental realities and their relation to a 
necessary Being, ending with a discussion of the mmportance of meta- 
physics for ethics 





4 fn the analytic tradition the realist/anti-reahst debate can be consid- 
ered a research program in search of the alternative significances of the truth 
predicate. See Michael Dummett, The Seas of Language (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1993), 463 For a defense of plurahsm regarding the truth predicate 
see Crispin Wnght, Truth and Objectivity (Cambridge Harvard University 
Press, 1992), 38 One can read Weiss, I suggest, as mvestigating pluralism 
about the “reality predicate.” 
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In Being and Other Realities, Weiss claims to discover the exist- 
ence of four fundamental domains: the domain of persons, the human- 
ized world, nature, and the cosmos? "Domain" is not explicitly de- 
fined but three of its central meanings are clearly intended: a territory 
under one dominion; a field or sphere of activity or influence (for ex- 
ample, the domain of science); and the set of values for a variable 
which can be used as an argument for a given function. Domains are 
dominated by an "ultimate" which not only provides the domain with 
Xs defimng character but also dominates the “actualities” therein, 
making them the kind proper to that field Each actuahty, no matter 
what its domain, is constituted by all the ulümates together, though ıt 
is made a member of its domain by the dommant position of the ap- 
propnate ultimate in its constitution.® Thus, “the Affiliator" determmes 
an expanse occupied by “humanized” actualities.’ These are entities 
which enter into the world of interacting humanity affihated through 
language, tradition, custom, and habit. Inductions are grounded m 
primary affiliations; as a kind of reasonableness they help us make our 
way m the humanized world. However, even though we are present in 
this domain we cannot be thought of as only there, as only social real- 
ities. We have our private thoughts, our idiosyncratic tendencies, our 
creative powers which are not dominated by the humanizing activity 
of the Affihator. Thus, from a position m the humanized world, from 
our ordinary experience of others as well as ourselves in the world of 
others, we can move mto another domain, that of persons "The As- 
sessor” dominates the domain of persons, making them characterish- 
cally both value onented and part of a value laden field. It 1s a retreat 
back into this world that makes ethical criticisms of prevailmg moral 
standards possible Two other domains are delineated by Weiss: the 
domam of nature whose ultimate is called "Volummosity," and the do- 
mam of the cosmos dominated by "the Coordmator.” Voluminosity 
bulks out the natural world with objects 1n characteristic extensions 
or spans, like acorn to oak Time is said to have a dommant role here. 





5 See BOR, 32-4 

8 See BOR, 34 

7 See BOR, chap 1 

8 Weiss, consequently, 1s very critical of a nonmetaphysical reconstruc- 
tion of his ethics on the basis of “reasonableness”, see Antonio S Cua, “Rea- 
sonable Persons and the Good: Reflections on an Aspect of Weiss’s Ethical 
Thought,” in LLP, 495-514, Paul Weiss, “Reply to Cua,” m LLP, 515-21. 
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Weiss makes a case that perceiver and perceived are contemporanes 
m the humanized world, though their sources m nature or the cosmos 
may not be.? The cosmos 1s dominated by the Coordinator where unit 
bodies are related to one another ın a structural order.!° 

Furthermore, there are realities which bridge domains, ourselves 
for instance. We are both persons with private thoughts and organic 
bodies; are we two actualities? According to Weiss, we exist as actu- 
ahties in these two domains (as well as m the humanized world) but 
we are more fundamentally “individuals.” Individuals, like "com- 
plexes” and “singulars,” are subdivisions of another encompassing re- 
gon named the “Habitat.” The Habitat is where two ultimates, the “Ra- 
tional” and the "Dunamis," dominate over the others. The Habitat is 
correlative to the Rational and Dunamis which function together as 
the “Dunamic-Rational.” The Habitat 1s not a domain, rather, like its 
dominating ultimates, ıt cuts across all domains. The Habitat 1s inhab- 
ited by the individuals, complexes, and singulars which subdivide 1t, 
while the Dunamic-Rational is the vitahzed intelligibility that is 
present in all transition or mediation. 

The reality of justified inference 1s Weiss's prime evidence for his 
claim that these paired ultimate realities, the Dunamic-Rational, exist. 
The possibility of moving from a premise to a conclusion im a ratio- 
nally necessitated way needs to be explained. The formal connection 
between antecedent and consequent is fundamentally different than 
the dynamic movement from a premise to a conclusion; this mdicates 
that though these are paired m justified inference they cannot have the 
same source. Weiss's claims about the Habitat and the Dunamic-Rational 
address two major philosophical problems: how 1, for instance, can be 
both an orgamic body and a private person and still the same individ- 
ual; and how it 1s possible to accomplish mediations and transitions of 
all sorts that move from one domain of reality to another, such as from 
the mind to the body or from the public world to the private. 

In Weiss’s account of mediation in the chapter entitled, “Media- 
tors,” he develops a theory of how not only the Dunamic-Rational but 
the other ultzmates as well provide pathways along which we can 
“move” from one item to another. Each such move involves the pre- 





® Time and causal dynamism are the subjects of Abner Shimony, “The 
Transient Now,” m LLP, 331-48, Danel O Dahlstrom, “The Dunamis of Ex- 
planation,” in LLP, 93-109 

10 See BOR, chaps 3 and 4. 
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sentation of some kind of reality (an idea, desire, action) to a source 
of possible mediation (justified inference, sympathy, creativity) which 
carries it toward or to its goal (conclusion, person, physical object) 
which then accommodates or rejects it. This three step process of 
transformation, wherein the mdependent reality of both the mediated 
and the mediator make a difference, 1s inherent in all mediation.!! 

The final stage of the speculative journey arrives at what is anew 
place for Weiss; an account of Being itself, the necessary Being which 
1s theisource of all else. This Being necessarily is and necessarily ex- 
presses itself. However, since for Weiss Being has always been a nec- 
essary plurality, in order for Being even to be possible its possibility 
must be sustained by that which opposes ıt. Bemg necessanly ex- 
. presses itself ın the contingent ultimates, which, because they are 
contingent, stand over against Being and sustain its possibility. They 
are not only the possibility of Bemg, they are an mdependently sus- 
tained possibility for Being. A critical discussion of Hegel's dialectic 
of master and slave introduces Weiss's claim that the ultimates act as 
Being's agents, making Bemg be, though in ways that are beyond ats 
direct control. The role of a primordial ground formerly played by the 
Dunamis 1s now associated with Being.” 

With this Weiss has completed his metaphysical quest and the re- 
mainder of the book passes into reflection on the meaning of the 
philosophic life and the interpenetration of metaphysics and ethics. 
This final chapter 1s compelling, urging an obhgation to attempt to 
think the whole of things. 


II 


The first question for anyone famihar with Weiss's work is 
how he came to his present position. The development of Weiss's 





11 See BOR, chap 5. 

12 Weiss’s discovery of the Dunamus has aligned him with thinkers m the 
Hegehan, Whiteheadian, and Peircean traditions, they urge upon him notions 
of a creation ex mihilo and radical creativity: Wilham Desmond, “Creativity 
and the Dunaruis," in LLP, 543-57, Robert C. Neville, “Paul Weiss's Theol- 
ogy,” m LLP, 389-414, Carl Hausman, “Paul Weiss's Account of the Dynamic 
Structure of Creative Acts," m LLP, 591-607 Questions of creativity are still 
relevant to the Dunanus, those regarding a fundamental ground or creation 
ex nihilo are pertinent to the account of Bemg. 
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philosophy? raises legitimate questions about his method; the sys- 
tem(s) arise in part from the method(s), and on my interpretation de- 
velop according to a central method. 

Weiss's first book on systematic metaphysics (if one does not m- 
clude his published dissertation),'4 was a defense of the obdurate sub- 
stantiality of mdividuals, entitled Reality. That title was meant to 
contrast with Whitehead’s Process and Reality and Bradley’s Appear- 
ance and Reality.!® The persistence of mdividuals amidst the proces- 
sive flow of change as well as their inwardness and reality as opposed 
to some absolute 1s established. When Weiss turned to the problems 
of ethics, he found that 1n order for there to be a common ideal for hu- 
man beings to aim at, there had to be a nonactual reality, the Good.!” 
He also became aware of the problem of a common time ın which ac- 
tualities could together move into the future. For the common good 
to be universally obligating, it must be more than simply the aggre- 
gated aims of the individuals that exist Similarly, for actualities to 
move into the same future from within a common present, the time in 
which they find themselves cannot simply be the aggregate of their 
movements. !8 

Having discovered the necessity of acknowledging nonactual re- 
ality, Weiss embarked upon his unique philosophic quest: the delinea- 
tion of the plurality of fundamental manners of being, or the universal 
constraints on actualities. In Modes of Bevng, the four modes—Actu- 
ality (now, importantly, conceived as a mode with instantiations), Ide- 
ality, Existence, and God—are elaborated and interwoven. The ap- 
proach to the modes, in spite of Weiss’s systematic mtentions, 1s 
somewhat biased towards actualities since the mvestigation begins 
with them, their varieties, and the evidence present in them of tran- 
scending powers. They are caught up m rational networks, an on-go- 





33 The best available account of this development is Andrew J Reck, 
"The Five Ontologies of Paul Weiss," 1n LLP, 139-52 My presentation has 
benefitted from it 

1 Paul Weiss, "The Nature of Systems,” Momst 39 (April and July 1929): 
281-319, 440-72 

Paul Weiss, Reality (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1938) 

16 See Paul Weiss, “Intellectual Autobiography,” m LLP, 14. 

17 See Paul Weiss, Nature and Man (New York: Henry Holt and Co, 
1947), ——, Man's Freedom (New Haven Yale University Press, 1950) 

18 See Paul Weiss, Modes of Being (Carbondale Southern Illmois Univer- 
sity Press, 1958), 9-10 
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ing time-space-causal continuum, and the ultimate unity of the uni- 
verse.!? 

The nature of the actualities and their relations to the transcen- 
dent modes occupied Weiss for the next twenty years ? This stage of 
the developing ontology has the strange consequence that the mdivid- 
ual actualities receive their natures (rational structure), spatial, tem- 
poral, and causal characters, and even their own unity from transcen- 
dent sources. Analysis of the bemg and substantiality of actualities 
drove Weiss even further; he came to understand these as impositions 
of the finalities, Substance and Being The whole system ıs recast as a 
pluralism whose members fall into two sorts: actualities and finahties. 
The actualities in First Considerations are hke unextended points, al- 
most insubstantial and unreal, mere positions where linear finalities 
intersect.?! 

Thus seems to constitute the collapse of Weiss's earlier project in 
Reality to save the substantial reality of mdividuals.2 The problem 1s 
obvious in the procedure at the end of the chapter “Actualities” m 
First Considerations. There the actuality 1s described as having three 
degrees of relation to the finalities: as dommated by the finality, m a 
state of comparative equilibrium, and the finality as dominated by the 
actuality. These are named the actuality “by itself,” “itself,” and “m ıt- 
self.” For each degree of involvement with the various finalities, Weiss 
provides a term meant to describe its state, hke “extended occupant,” 
“expansive,” and “distended,” in terms of its involvement with Exist- 
ence.” This attempt 1s strained because it 1s motivated systematically 
(there must be three ascertamable positions) but presented phenome- 
nologically or descriptively (the experience of these fifteen mterac- 
tions can be described or at least evoked by certain commonly used 
words). The assignment of particular words to particular states of 1n- 
teraction 1s unconvincing if one does not understand these words as 
Weiss does, or has not experienced actualities in this manner.”4 





19 Weiss, Modes of Being, 13-18 

20 Reck, “Five Ontologies,” 146-7 

21 Weiss, Furst Considerations, 46-51 

2 This ıs the criticism of Reck, “Five Ontologies,” 147-8, Weiss, Furst 
Considerations, 241-2. 

3 Weiss, Furst Considerations, (Addenda/Corngenda) (Carbondale. 
Southern Illmois University Press, 1980), p 3, addenda to p 51 

24 The procedure recurs, in reference to the moves from one domain to 
another, m Being and Other Reales, 234-9. for example, moving from the 
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The actualities at this stage are like points where the finalities in- 
tersect but then their inwardness 1s defended by describing them as 
pulling away from that intersection.” To use an mage, it 1s as if the 
actuahties are merely unextended points, constituted entirely by the 
intersection of the lines. However, they then achieve (somehow) an 
independence which allows them to pull away from their constituting 
finahties. They do this by imploding, like a collapsing star, into a black 
hole. As one tries to penetrate into their inwardness they retreat con- 
tinuously into darker and darker, less intelligible, less extensive, less 
substantial, less real (?!),26 less unified regions. They are like a verkehrte 
Welt, an inverted world, though Weiss denies Hegel’s attribution of the 
opposite character to the intenor as against the exterior; it 1s not a 
mere reversal but an interionzation of a sort peculiar to actualities.?" 

This presents the image of a plane surface of intersecting lines 
whose pomts of intersection are the endpoints of rays perpendicular 
to the plane. As such, the actualities as m themselves are isolated, 
brought into contact with one another only through the action of the 
finalities. It is perhaps predictable that since this account of actuali- 
ties tends to isolate them as disparate points, the next dialectical 
move in Weiss’s development will seek to pull them together again. 
How can the actualities be primordially together yet retain their indi- 
vidual identity? This would require a subterranean togetherness prior 
to the externalizing effect of the finalities. 

Thus emerges the Dunamus, a primal, undifferentiated contin- 
uum. The Dunamis is the primordial source of actualities which are 
fragmentations of it. This allows new individuals to come to be who 
are more than aggregates; wholes possessing their own mnwardness.”8 
It accounts for the possibility of the togetherness of the deep interiors 





humanized world to that of persons we encounter what 1s “traditionahzed,” 
then the “conventional,” and finally, “deviations.” Sixteen such terms are of- 
fered which are, unfortunately, overemphasized in the index. 

25 The same metaphor 1s used again to account for the independence of 
areality from a term in a relation in Being and Other Reales, 241. 

26 See Weiss, Furst Considerations, 47. 

27 See G W F Hegel, Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, trans A V._ 
Miller (New York Oxford University Press, 1976), 96-8 This 1s based on my 
memory of Weiss’s Hegel seminar at The Catholic University of America dur- 
ing the mid-1980s. 

28 See Paul Weiss, Privacy (Carbondale Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1983), 20-1 
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of diverse actualities in love, sympathy, and association? It also al- 
lows creative persons to bring together the fundamental factors of re- 
ality to realize indeterminate ideals of excellence, beauty, justice, 
truth, and glory.? The Dunamis overcomes the isolation of the 1m- 
plodmg actualities by providing a new deeper ontological ground of 
ther togetherness. Conceived in terms of their relationship to the 
Dunamis, actualities are the peaks of waves on a vast ocean; as part of 
the ocean they are sunk in an undifferentiated continuum, as its peaks 
they achieve a passing state of elevation above it. As such peaks they 
interact with the finalities above, merging themselves with that struc- 
tured world of actualities and finalities. 

The problem, though, is that apparently the whole system has 
changed and its original goals abandoned. From a defense of substan- 
tial actualities agamst process philosophy and absolute idealism, we 
progressed to a modal metaphysics where actualities were the instan- 
tiations of the mode Actuality and the other modes were responsible 
for the togetherness of the actualities. However, the dissolution of Actu- 
ality into Substance and Being led to the isolation of the actualities which 
then had to be brought back together again by the Dunamis. Now, the 
togetherness of the actualities, and even that of the actualities and fi- 
nalities, 1s mediated by the Dunamus. Is this not a return to what pro- 
cess philosophy had originally asserted? Is progress being made? 
This stage raises the question of whether or not, m Weiss's case, an 
“ Arjstotelianism has been surrendered to a dynamic neo-Platonism."?! 

However, the doctrine of Being and Other Realities 1s again dif- 
ferent, as we have seen. The problem of the nature of the actualities 
and their relations to the ultimates changes because they are no 
longer the only kinds of particular. Besides the actualities m the do- 
mains, there are now individuals, complexes, and singulars subdivid- 
ing the Habitat. The difference between these particulars is said to be 
that the mhabitants of the Habitat are said to “possess and own” their 
expressions in the domains, while these, the actualities, are owned.?? 





29 See Paul Weiss, Toward a Perfected State (Albany. State University of 
New York Press, 1986), 20-4. 

30 See Paul Weiss, Creatwe Ventures, Philosophical Explorations Senes, 
ed. George Kimball Plochmann (Carbondale Southern Ilmo: University 
Press, 1992), 4-8, 82-4 

31 Reck, “Five Ontologies,” 151 

32 See BOR, 187 
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Anstotle's distinction between form and matter seems to be embodied 
in the correlativity of the vitalized intelligibility of the Dunamic-Ratio- 
nal and the subdividable Habitat since these individuals are subdivi- 
sions of an omnipresent reality. What, though, is the fundamental 
kind of particular? 

Puzzles regarding the relationship between the Habitat and the 
domains concern not only the different kinds of particular but also 
about the derivation of the domains themselves Weiss makes no at- 
tempt in Being and Other Realities to inform those familar with his 
earlier work what its connection 1s to this scheme.2 This is distress- 
ing because he argues vehemently against his critics in First Consid- 
erations that he has a solid account of metaphysical evidence and that 
the finalities he has discovered can be discovered by any impartial in- 
quirrer^ Now, however, it 1s not these universal constraints that are 
evidenced. What has replaced them looks much more hike the onto- 
logical or metaphysical presuppositions of the fundamental disci- 
phnes of physics, biology, anthropology, and ethics. This new approach 
follows the exploration of creativity m Creative Ventures. In that 
work, Weiss finds a number of fundamental enterprises which are cre- 
ative, namely, art, the formation of character, leadership m both soci- 
ety and state, and mathematics. These enterprises do not define do- 
mains, however. 

This doctrine appears simular to that of Stephen C. Pepper.?5 Pep- 
per's attempt to deal with a diversity of perspectives takes the exist- 
ence of world hypotheses as an empincal fact and tracks down their 
"root metaphors." One wonders if the actual diversity of disciplines 
and schools of thought which exist motivate Weiss to assert the exist- 
ence of domains instead of the universal constraints previously con- 
celved as modes or finalities. Weiss nowhere says that this is what he 
1s doing and given his general approach ıt 1s unlikely that he would 
want to. If Weiss, ike Pepper, began from the empirical fact of varı- 
ous disciplines and hypotheses and then ended with a moderated 
skepticism, 1t might be different ?9 Weiss, however, claims to begin 
with the more abiding aspects of ordinary experience, not with the 





33 Weiss does give such an acount in Modes of Being, 8-18 

34 Weiss, Furst Considerations, 199-205, 244-5 

35 See Stephen C Pepper, World Hypotheses A Study ın Evidence 
(Berkeley. University of California Press, 1942) 

36 Pepper, World Hypotheses, 1, 341-7 
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data of science or the contemporary intellectual scene. Furthermore, 
although he illustrates his clams by reference to various schools and 
practices, he claims that what he finds 1s out there, accommodating or 
resisting his speculative grasp of 1t. This makes the burden on Weiss's 
philosophical evidence enormous. The philosophical evidence aval- 
able for the existence of these domains 1s problematic because 1t 
should be of the sort detailed m Modes of Being and the paired Be- 
yond All Appearances and First Considerations However, that evi- 
dence does not seem to pomt clearly in the same direction Is Volum- 
nosity, the governing ultimate of the domain of Nature, the same as 
Existence? Is the Rational the same as Possibility? Is the Coordinator 
related to an earlier finality or mode? Is Being the same as the early 
Dunamis, or God (Unity)? These could just be questions of adjust- 
ment, refinement, and development. However, if that cannot be 
shown, then the suspicion that contemporary debates are driving the 
delmeation of domains gains strength. 

Another question brought to the fore by the articulation of do- 
mains concerns cosmic evolution. Weiss admits that the cosmos ex- 
isted before nature, and nature before there were humans. This is un- 
disputed today. However, does it not indicate the need to address the 
relation among the domains? Can there be a nature without a cosmos; 
a humanized world or domam of persons without nature? The earher 
domains seem to be necessary, even 1f not sufficient conditions for the 
later. Weiss does not seem to make much of ıt. He resists the notion 
of cosmic evolution? Yet, 1f his system were still cast in terms of 
modes or finalities, this question would not arise. The eternal modes 
or finalities would affect all actualities regardless of whether they 
were evolving or not; that would be a matter of contingency. 

The denvation of the domains raises not only these questions 
about the development of the doctrine but also some about the 
method The theory of domains is reminiscent of those which reduce 
the multiplicity of philosophical systems through an analysis of their 
central 1deas and their possible combinations. Yet while Weiss speaks 





37 It ıs unfair, perhaps, to demand that Weiss do this m his systematic 
works given his Philosophy vn Process, vols 1-7 (Carbondale Southern Ilh- 
nois University Press, 1966-78), vol 7 (Pt ID-vol 11, (Albany State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1985-1988) 

38 See Weiss, “Reply to Kuntz,” in LLP, 134, ——, “Reply to Hausman,” in 
LLP, 612 
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positively of Pepper? he disparages Richard McKeon.^? About his 
own procedure Weiss wntes: 


For my own purposes, I have agam and agam made private use of a 
“combinatory method,” mamly to see whether or not I had neglected 
some possible alternative It has not, I think, governed any of my mquuir- 
ies or discussions, serving primarily as a check, not as a guide or pre- 
condition. My focus has been on realities and how they are known.?! 


A procedure which takes abstract ideas and considers all their possi- 
ble combinations is, from Weiss's perspective, reductionist; all the 
possibilities are determined a prion and the interpretation of both re- 
ality and all other systems 1s based on merely mechanical manipula- 
tion Perhaps such a procedure has a greater role in Weiss’s specula- 
tions than he realizes. He justifies 1t m his discussions of the proofs 
for the existence of God in Modes of Beg, where the possible inter- 
actions of the modes are the possibilities of testimony to the existence 
of any one mode.? In Being and Other Realities, Weiss writes: 


The six ultimates are mstantiated ın every connection and in everything 
that 1s connected. A primary set of mediators can, consequently, be 
marked out by attending to the different ways that the six ultimates 
could begin and end at one another. There would then be 6X6X6—or, if 
we distinguish space, time and causality, 8X8X8—cases, exhibiting the 
primary ways by which it is possible to pass from any one of six types of 
beginning to any one of six types of ending. 


Weiss has practiced a combinatorial method consistently and to great 
effect. This method need not lead to a wooden grasp of reality but can 
be a method through which one focuses on the whole of things as 
complex and interrelated. 





39 “Kuntz 1s one of the few who have recognized Stephen Pepper's con- 
tribution to a pluralistic account Pepper's references to “root metaphors,” 
unfortunately, got in the way of the awareness that he was pointing to a num- 
ber of different, legitimate, and compatible ways of grasping reality in its pr- 
mal diversity”, Weiss, “Reply to Kuntz,” 134 

40 “McKeon . .. apparently did have a set of categones into which whole 
systems of philosophy were shoved, usually with a head or leg still left out- 
side, and a multitude of other systems Just ignored or remterpreted so they 
could fit inside the a pror: frame", Weiss, “Reply to Plochmann,” m LLP, 586 
See Richard McKeon, “Philosophy and Method,” Journal of Philosophy 48, 
(1951): 653-82. 

*! Weiss, “Reply to Plochmann,” 588 

42 Weiss, Modes of Berng, 275-86 

4$ BOR, 199-200 
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In fact, the easiest way to explain Paul Weiss's metaphysical sys- 
tem to those unfamiliar with it 1s to use an image: that of the Rubik's 
Cube. This 1s a cube divided into sections which rotate perpendicu- 
larly, with four sides of solid primary colors and one side black and 
one white. The object of this puzzle is to return the mixed colors to 
their original solid state This 1s illustrative of what Weiss has tried to 
do 1n several ways. he moves from the mixed of ordinary expenence 
to the speculative grasp of the unmixed ultimates; the primary colors 
represent the four domains, the white and black the Dunamic-Ratio- 
nal; the possibility of alternative perspectives and basic understand- 
mgs of experience 1s the result of perceiving the cube from one side 
and one side could have many possible appearances; philosophical 
pluralism explores the alternative visions to reach a better grasp of 
the Whole; there 1s, however, no single grasp of the Whole, and so on. 
This image, though undoubtedly flawed, is of far more use in explor- 
ing Weiss's method and metaphysics than his dismissal of a combina- 
torial method would indicate. 

Why does Weiss minimize the role of this type of method? For 
the same reason that he 1s so critical of the use of hypotheses. Both 
the creative use of hypotheses and the manipulation of concepts re- 
main a prion exercises. If we engaged in no more than these, accord- 
ing to Weiss, we would not be evidencing the ultimates. However, as 
we shall see later, according to my interpretation of Weiss's method 
this is not entirely true. Though one might make a distinction be- 
tween conceptual analysis and evidencing the ultimates, they are 
more closely connected than Weiss realizes. 

Another method Weiss employs is to make what he characterizes 
as a “fresh start.” This explains the differences in his systematic ex- 
pressions, 1t displays a confidence m the powers of speculative thought 
rarely seen in professional philosophers, and it 1s at the root of the dif- 
ficulty his critics have m grasping the method itself. There are numer- 
ous places where Weiss alludes to this but his statement of 1t 1n his 
“Intellectual Autobiography” 1s very clear 


I have tned to produce comprehensive accounts a number of times in 
Reality, Modes of Bewng, Furst Considerations, and am trying to do this 
again m “Being and Other Realities ” They are not so many detached sys- 
tems, nor parts of one grand project They are works freshly under- 
taken, forming a series of interrelated emphases ın a single endeavor.“ 





44 Weiss, “Intellectual Autobiography,” 33 
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I tried to begin afresh again and again, to subject both the parts and the 
whole to new doubts and new probings Unfortunately, over the de- 
cades, changes in nomenclature seemed to have hidden from others 
what was constantly mamtamed “ 


Basic philosophical inquiry, as opposed to participation in more lim- 
ited controversy, requires putting aside one's own doctrines and start- 
ing from common sense where we all are. Weiss considers 1t dog- 
matic to begm an enquiry directly from the perspective of pnor 
philosophical commuttments. To do so would be to “yank what was 
newly discovered into a frame that had been previously provided."46 It 
would be an example of attempting to make the facts conform to the 
theory. But what can Weiss mean here? Does not any rational inquiry 
require a prior commitment to a method which is trusted or has 
proven itself m previous inquiries? Weiss evidently believes that to 
begin with the assumption of the adequacy of a chosen method neces- 
sitates that whatever cannot be accommodated by 1t will be over- 
looked or misinterpreted. For example, beginning from a commitment 
to the formal techniques of logical analysis, I might find many ques- 
tions unresolvable and therefore declare them pseudo-questions, or 
poorly formed. What might have been fruitfully analyzed by means of 
a broader or different method 1s simply discarded. There 1s ample evi- 
dence, in this century alone, of the real potential for this land of philo- 
sophical error. 

However, if we do not begin our inquiry committed to some 
method, what are we to do? How can we begin 1f we do not have a 
first step? Weiss has consistently held that we begin “where we are,” 
that ıs, ın the midst of common sense experience. This is a world of 
changing and persistent persons, animals, and things, related and un- 
related, and so forth. From there we move, developing our method 
as we go. "The method is forged as it proceeds.” Weiss 1s expressing 
here a confidence not ın method per se but in our abihty to come to 
know the truth through reflection and speculation. Method is a means 
to avoid error, and a particular method usually embodies a conception 





* Weiss, "Intellectual Autobiography,” 35 

46 Tid 

47 John Lachs interprets Weiss as giving a Pythagorean table of oppo- 
sites in his description of common sense experience, see his “Cosmos and 
Chaos,” in LEP, 117-18 

48 Weiss, “Reply to Weissman,” in LLP, 327. 
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of where the major sources of error lie. For example, Descartes has 
recourse to clear and distinct 1deas to eliminate the error engendered 
by the confused ones; Hume avoids the error of dogmatic rationahsm 
through the requirement that appropriate impressions for any meta- 
physical term be supplied. 

One of Weiss's methods 1s to be anti-method. the use of a method 
assumes we know where truth and error lie. Method 1s mherently re- 
ductionistic and Weiss's philosophy is an experiment in anti-reduc- 
tiomsm. Richard Rorty claims that all rational inquiry 1s reductionist, 
though he attempts “to specify a pomt of diminishing returns in the re- 
ductive process, and thus to locate the hmits of reductionism P49 
Wess, instead, makes use of a “well entrenched antı-reductionist 
method.”5 Instead of relying on a predetermined method, we should 
press forward ın a somewhat naive fashion, accepting as real and true 
to some extent whatever 1t 1s that we encounter This defends the "re- 
ality,” that 1s the non-illusory, causal, significant character of individu- 
als, time, space, obligation, society, and so forth, against the various 
kinds of reductions of them common to specialized disciplmes and 
philosophical systems Anti-reductionism asks whether the ontology 
explicitly or umplicitly connected to a philosophy (or a specialized dis- 
ciplne presented as a philosophy) 1s sufficient to explain what we 
otherwise accept in common sense. Thus, eliuminative materialism 
cannot account for 1ts own articulation; there 1s no one to articulate 
153! Not only obvious reductionisms are dealt with ın this manner 
For instance, Weiss looks at process philosophy and asks, Are active, 
enduring human beings as we know them in ordinary experience, and 
as they are understood m law, morality, and so on, really societies of 
occasions? This 1s not a question of direct observation but one of reflec- 
tive experience. Can occasions act? Has what was understood m a quite 
definite and limited sense, like “occasion,” been allowed to unaccount- 
ably expand to cover instances with which ıt has nothing in common? 

Predictably, an anti-reductionist program would develop by the 
precipitation of new irreducibles and an expanding ontology. If hopeless, 





49 Richard Rorty, “The Limits of Reductionism,” m Experience, Nature 
and the Good Essays vn Honor of Paul Weiss, ed Irwm C Leib (Carbondale 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1961), 100 

50 Weiss, Privacy, 7 

51 See Enc Walther, “The Self Revisited,” ın LLP, 295-306, Weiss, “Reply 
to Walther,” in LLP, 307-11 
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it would expand endlessly into uselessness as an intellectual scheme. 
Or it might go around m circles, never really able to settle on a deter- 
minate ontology. Weiss's anti-reductionism has done neither, though 
the ontology 1s fuller than 1s generally preferred and it may seem un- 
settled and inconsistent. Is antireductionism an uncntical accep- 
tance of everything? What is the principle of restraint which keeps us 
from accepting too much? Or, to rephrase Rorty's question, Where 1s 
the point of diminishmg returns for speculation; what are the limits of 
anti-reductionism? 
This 1s not a problem which bothers Weiss, who writes: 


Occam’s law ıs otiose No responsible thinker multiples realities be- 
yond necessity Rather, almost everyone ignores some and, too often 
precludes the understanding of those that are irreducible, persistent, 
and presupposed ın an intelligible, systematic account of what 1s and 
could be real 52 


Thus remarkable statement encapsulates the strength and weakness 
of Weiss’s anti-reductionist method: he is consistently able to show 
the omissions of other philosophies, yet there seem to be “more 
things in Weiss’s philosophy than there are in Heaven and on earth "59 
If anyone ıs "guilty" of multiplynig entities 1t is Weiss, so 1t 1s his obli- 
gation to show that he has not, thereby moving philosophy ın a new 
direction. 

While a “fresh start" may embody Weissin doctrmes about 
method and reductionism, 1t would seem, nevertheléss, to be an en- 
tirely appropriate procedure to begm where his last philosophical sys- 
tem left off and tell us what he thinks he has riussed. Given, say, the 
system articulated mt Modes of Bewng or First Considerations, what 1s 
there which is not adequately éxplamed? Why does what was con- 
ceived as a mode, and then as a finality, become an ultimate? How are 
these prior articulations inadequate in a way which 1s improved by the 
latter? In Weiss’s latést work, he wnites: “I have not looked at most of 
my previous works 1n many years. That fact and a poor memory have 
made ıt possible for me to write this book with a becoming mno- 
cence "^ On the contrary, by not referring to his eather work, Weiss 





52 Weiss, “Intellectual Autobiography,” 26 

53 Robert E. Wood, “Weiss on Adumbration,” m Creatwity and Common 
Sense Essays un Honor of Paul Weiss, ed Thomas Krettek (Albany State 
University of New York Press, 1987), 43 

54 BOR, preface 
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denies himself and his readers the benefit of hus own criticisms and an 
account of how the earher and later versions reflect upon one an- 
other. Weiss believes the accounts are consistent, only he has not 
made 1t clear exactly how or where If he were writing philosophical 
dialogues or epigrams this would not be a problem. Instead, Weiss 
has been one of the foremost spokesman for systematic philosophy. 
The challenge has been left to others to see 1f a consistent system can 
be derved from Weiss's work. If 1t 1s simply a case of changes in no- 
menclature hiding what has been constantly maintained, then Weiss, 
or someone else, ought to be able to state the constant doctrme 
clearly and explam away the appearance of inconsistency and the 
choice of ever new nomenclature. Weiss's methods and systems need 
to be more clearly articulated, each would illuminate the other. 

Some critics take Weiss's “adumbration” to be his sole method 
for uncovering philosophical truth. Adumbration is án expenence of 
the real which exceeds our articulations of 1t. In our articulate knowl- 
edge of what 1s real 1n perception we are always aware that there 1s 
something more; analysis and speculation manifest the real because 
we are always aware of something of which we are ignorant; knowing 
is a “knowing of "5$ According to some, this must be a form of “ratio- 
nal intuition,” the only other reasonable candidate being abduction,*” 
There is some reason for this interpretation, given the dual nature of 
adumbration. The real is known through adumbration ın both percep- 
tion and speculation. The perceptual and speculative aspects of ad- 
umbration comprise the following: the sense that we have from within 
perceptual expenence, though not easy to isolate, that the perceptible 
1s continuous with a more intensive, substantial reality which is the 
source of the perceptible, of the way m which 1t 1s impossible for us to 
consider anything in completely formal terms absolutely devoid of 





55 See David Weissman, “Method,” in LLP, 313-323 

56 The doctrine is introduced ın Reality, 57-63, references too numerous 
to mention are scattered throughout Weiss's work For critical discussions in 
the LLP volunie, see Weissman, “Method,” 313-23, Kevin Kennedy, “Adum- 
bration and Metaphysics after Pragmatism,” 253-268, Sandra B Rosenthal, 
“Paul Weiss and Pragmatism A Dialogue,” 229-243, see also Wood, “Weiss on 
Adumbration,” m Creativity and Common Sense 

57 “I suggest that Weiss’s adumbration 1s the near cousin of the rational 
mtuition claimed by Plato and Leibniz”, Weissman, “Method,” 318 

58 See Kennedy, “Adumbration,” 254-6 Adumbration was explored 
there, not as a method, but as a response to reductionism The present paper 
deals with it as one of several methods 
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any material reference or content? These aspects of experience are 
at the core of Weiss's philosophy and constitute hus strongest evi- 
dence for the possibility of pursuing metaphysical speculation. Nei- 
ther 1s unmistakable, nor certainly are the more specific instances of 
them which Weiss uses to Justify his claims about the existence of var- 
ious ultimates, metaphysical entities, and Being itself. 

Weiss's account of experience is bolstered by the host of com- 
mentators who praise his skill at phenomenological analysis. It comes 
mostly from philosophers who are not themselves members of the 
phenomenological school of Husserl, though, and Weiss resists 1t.® 
Husserl brackets the phenomena, thereby transforming the question 
of the thing-in-itself. According to Weiss, appearances bracketed off 
from their sources are imert.9! Weiss’s descriptions of experience 
stand in opposition to those who concentrate on perceptual data as 
well as those who seek to intuit eidetic structure. In Weiss’s descrip- 
tions the intelligible and perceptible are deeply intertwined with an 
adumbrative element which we can follow through the appearances. 

According to this doctrine 1t 1s not possible to remain in the realm 
of pure perception. We are forced back into the awareness of reality 
as not yet or completely appearing. Do we not experience, though not 
necessarily as this or that particular perception, the insistent presence 
of realities outside us? What is this experience? Can I bring it into fo- 
cus, 1solate 1t, and describe it clearly and accurately? Thought here 
undergoes a transition; from a focusing to an interpretation. This 1s 
where the perceptual aspect of adumbration gives way to its specula- 
tive aspect. The attempt to conceptualize and communicate the real- 
ity over against me reverses the direction of the original act of atten- 
tion. Instead of concentrating on this vague resistance to my effort to 
consider the appearances 1n abstraction from their sources and con- 
texts, I now start searching for words, metaphors, images, and theo- 
retical terms to describe what I am expenencing. My attention now 
shifts to intellectual content. I consider the ideas, metaphors, perhaps 





59 The latter notion can be traced to Weiss's rejection of a purely exten- 
sional logic m his early publication, "The Theory of Types,” Monist 37 (1928). 
338-48 For a complete analysis of this article and the relation between ex- 
tensional and intensional interpretation, see Robert L Castigilione, “Weiss’s 
Early Substitutional Logic,” m LLP, 427-52 

60 See esp Weiss, “Reply to Schulkin,” m LLP, 289-90 

8! See Paul Weiss, Beyond All Appearances (Carbondale Southern Ilh- 
nois University Press, 1977), 65 
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philosophical theories. What is it that stands over against me? By 
means of ideas the nonperceptual, metaphysical character of an inde- 
pendent reality 1s adumbrated. 

If this is what is meant by rational intuition, then it 1s an aspect of 
and a method for philosophy. The common way to refer to thus, how- 
ever, is "hypothesis" or "interpretation." What 1s the difference be- 
tween these and adumbration? Hypotheses and mterpretations are 
straightforwardly fallible. Adumbration seems to indicate some previ- 
ously unnoticed quasi-perceptual faculty which penetrates to the na- 
tures of things infallibly. There is no such faculty. Analogies to any of 
the five senses will lmp, and we do not understand how we “intuit” 
our own ideas. Nor 1s adumbration meant to be infallible; as a knowl- 
edge of our ignorance it 1s the grounds of a “contnte fallibilism.” 

However, if this ıs all there ıs to adumbration and it ıs fallible, 
why 1s Weiss so dismissive of pragmatism and the use of hypothe- 
ses? While he credits Peirce and Dewey with having made us more 
aware of the humanized world, he interprets pragmatism as being m- 
capable of speaking of anything beyond that world.“ Weiss has only 
recently come to accept the pragmatic elements in his own philoso- 
phy under the pressure of numerous sympathetic cntics9? Yet, 
though he admits “there is some warrant for supposing that what I 
have been expounding ıs a ‘post-pragmatic metaphysics’,” he msists 
that “‘pragmatism’, ‘speculative pragmatism’ and ‘post-pragmatism’ 
need supplementation by what 1s independently known about mdivid- 
ual persons, nature, the cosmos, and what they all presuppose."66 
Thus cannot be known by any philosophy which makes epistemology 
central, which Weiss thinks pragmatism and others do. 


Epistemology keeps many philosophers occupied over a lifetime, vainly 
trying to solve a problem they antecedently define to be beyond solu- 
tion If one begins with something in one’s mind and has no way of mov- 
ing to anything outside that mind, one will obviously remain occupied 
with what ıs in the mind If, instead, one begins with something real, ex- 
ternal to oneself, but can find nothing that connects this with what 1s m 
one's mind, it will obviously not be possible to end with what 1s understood. 





62 Weiss, Modes, 520-1 

63 See Weiss, “Reply to Rosenthal,” m LLP, 244-6 

& See BOR, 41-2 

8» See the following and Weiss’s replies Nathan Rotenstreich, “Expen- 
ence and Possibilities,” in LLP, 211-23, Sandra B Rosenthal, “Paul Weiss and 
Pragmatism”, Kennedy, “Adumbration ” 

66 Weiss, “Reply to Kennedy,” ın LLP, 273 
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If a beginning 1s made with categories, theones, desires, or prescrip- 
tions, or with something external to them, one will not be able to get 
from the one to the other unless there 1s something that 1s able to trans- 
form what ıt mitially accomodates into what 1s finally accommodated by 
something else 5? 


In articulating the dialectical tension at the heart of the epistemologi- 
cal enterprise, he indicates his own particular solution: there must be 
“something” mediating the privately entertained idea or hypothesis 
and the publicly available humanized world. What is this something? 
The source of mediation, particularly from one domain to another, 1s 
the Dunamic-Rational. Weiss's criticism of the epistemological enter- 
prise is that ıt forgets that its problems are the result of its own unusual 
preoccupations.® Usually we do not attend to appearances but pass 
beyond them to what they reveal and are able to do, so long before we 
can offer an epistemological theory. This must be the result of the nature 
of the realities volved, long before epistemology becomes an issue. 
Weiss criticizes pragmatism for being trapped behind its hypothe- 
ses and even says that no advance 1s made when references are made 
instead to “habit, judgment, language, inference, dialectic, intention or 
hermeneutics” because these are each confined to some one do- 
main. His answer, which he believes is radically different, is given in 
a discussion of “purpose,” particularly the philosophic purpose: 
One who seeks to know what actualities presuppose carries out a 
purpose in which what 1s sought 1s already possessed ın a faint and an- 
ticipatory form . One is governed by what one seeks to realize The 
realization of a purpose to know 1s one with the accommodation of the 
knowledge by something apart from that knowledge It 1s therefore 


more accurate to say, not that we seek to know something, but that we 
seek to have our 1dea of something accommodated by ıt 7? 


We already know something and want to know it better; we are al- 
ways already together with or partially constituted by what we seek to 
know. How does this shed light on the difficulties of epistemology? 
By noting that we begin our reflections in medias res As such, we 
are already deeply and directly related to what ıs around us. What we 
might call the “epistemological concept of knowledge” distorts this, 
creating an unsolvable problem of relating mental entities to nonmen- 
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tal entities; one ends on whichever side one begins. However, if we 
understand knowledge as a relation emerging from within a sea of 
such relations, the problem is not how to get Humpty-Dumpty back to- 
gether again but to clarify and explain the difference of this relation 
from the others, determining its dependencies and effects. 

This, however, does not explam why Weiss dismisses pragmatism, 
dialectics, hermeneutics, and so on, all of which specifically recogmze 
the same truth 7! Dewey is quite clear that experience 1s of as well as in 
nature, indicating precisely this critical stance towards the epistemo- 
logical concept of knowledge.” Correctly noting that “ontologizing 
‘experience’ does httle more than blur the question"? of what there is 
outside of experience, Weiss does not make it easier to understand how 
nature and experience are related when he says: “Nature should not be 
identified with the humanized world, within which pragmatism works 
so well... . We do not exist in it.” This reflects again the problem of 
the relation of the domams which Weiss needs to tell us more about. 

How, then, 1s the use of adumbration different from the hypothe- 
ses used by pragmatists, or the interpretations or dialectic of others? 
These are understood by Weiss in epistemological not ontological 
terms. In Weiss’s philosophy, the entire epistemological project of 
modernity is placed within an ontological context and transformed. 
Where the epistemologist asks what we can know with confidence, 
the ontologist asks what there 1s. The epistemologist is convinced 
that the question of what and how we can know must be answered be- 
fore we can say what there 1s. Weiss has consistently argued, how- 
ever, that epistemology relies on a covert ontology, assuming the ex- 
istence of minds, bodies, perceptions, and so forth.” Adumbration 
emphasizes, perhaps more successfully than pragmatism, hermeneutics, 
or dialectic, that knowing is a participation in, a being with, the object 
to be known rather than a spectator-hke vision of a fixed, independent 
datum. How do we know that we are able to “be with” what we seek 
to know m a way which guides our speculations? In one sense this is 
obvious: if we were not together with other realities there would be‘no 
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knowledge at all The precedence of ontology over epistemology, 
though, specifically means displacing the visual metaphors of the spec- 
tator theory of knowledge by other perceptual metaphors and analo- 
ges, particularly physical and spatial ones. Weiss’s consistent use of 
spatial metaphors of penetration, insistence, resistance, accommoda- 
tion, possession, and so on, are far removed from the spectator theory. 

Why claim that knowledge 1s better understood through the use 
of new, more physical, metaphors of interaction? Weiss, hke Dewey, 
embraces an epistemological pluralism which acknowledges that art, 
religion, practice, and speculation are revelatory of the ways things 
are. Weiss, though, insists more strongly than others that they are not 
to be reduced to idle creations, delightful and pleasing but informative 
only about human and individual reahty. Nor should they be inter- 
preted on the model of scientific inquiry. They must be allowed to be 
what they are, taken seriously, participated m. The artist must surren- 
der himself to hus material. Similarly, friendship and love are not 
something we do on our own Further, when one prays one does not 
simply gaze, unless one 1s gifted with visions there 1s nothing to see. 
Instead, one presents one's prayers, putting oneself ın the presence of 
God Religious experience is the experience of what 1s other. These 
are precisely the sort of expenences which Weiss 1s making central in 
his ontologized epistemology. Weiss describes this as presenting an 
idea, intention, desire to a mediator which transmits it to what 1s over 
against us. It 1s subject to rejection, accommodation, indifference. It 
is transformed on its way there and on its way back. I have knowl- 
edge because I have interacted with the world. Weiss is not entirely 
fair m his charactenzations of these other schools; but he has high- 
lighted more clearly a resolute pluralism. Adumbration and mediation 
are attempts to preserve the otherness of what is other. 


III 


There 1s a way, though, in which Weiss's method seems firmly 
rooted m the traditional epistemological problematic, namely, m his 
theory of the propositions used m perceptual Judgment. This analysis, 
which dates from Weiss's first book, Reality,” can be traced through- 
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out his work including Being and Other Realities.” It forms the basis 
of his central method, explains the different systems he has articu- 
lated and crucial doctrines in his current view. 

In the perceptual judgment, "Thus 1s a book," Weiss isolates three 
components. the indicated, the contemplated, and the adumbrated. 
"This" indicates—it 1s a bare reference; “book” represents the contem- 
plated universal which 1s to be associated with the object of reference; 
^is" joins the two and attaches them through adumbration to the real, 
substantial object outside the proposition. The theory of adumbration 
and its offshoots (lucidation, evidencing, discernment, intensive 
movement, and so on) find their roots ın this analysis What has to be 
noted 1s the ubiquity of this analysis 1n terms of the indicated, the con- 
templated, and the adumbrated. A unique reference point bemg Joined 
to an intelligible nature by means of a dynamic move will be seen to 
be not only the central method which Weiss uses but the source of the 
systems which he arrives at. 

The five stages in Weiss's opus which yield what appear to be five 
separate ontologies are progressions along a path guided by this anal- 
ysis.? The question of whether or not “these five ontologies may be 
interpreted as phases in the development of a singular system of un- 
folding thought"? can be answered affirmatively. The five different 
stages are as follows: In the first stage of Weiss's metaphysical devel- 
opment, particularly ın Reality, he focuses on the indicated, and this 
ontology consists of individual, contmgent actualities. In the second 
stage, exemplified by Modes of Beng, the intelligible aspects of 
things, or the contemplated, 1s emphasized. Various contemplatable 
aspects of things are taken to be traces or evidences of transcendent 
realities or “modes.” In the third stage, of Beyond All Appearances and, 
particularly, First Considerations, the actualities are bare “mdicateds,” 
stripped even of their “being” and “substance” which are contem- 
plated “finalities” bearmg those names. In the fourth stage, the dialec- 
tical development of the Dunamis, a primal, undifferentiated continuum 
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meets the need for a preexistent and inescapable togetherness to join 
the indicated and contemplated bemgs which the account of the prior 
stage appeared to have drawn asunder.® In the fifth stage, found in 
Being and Other Realities, the contemplated conditions govern four 
domains. The Dunamic-Rational 1s a source of adumbration because 
it is subordinate in all domains but dominant in the movement be- 
tween and connection among domains. Together these six ultimates 
constitute the indicated actualities. 

Not only do we see a pattern of isolating an indicated, then a con- 
templated, then an adumbrated, but the procedure is even more com- 
plex and consistent: Weiss progressively indicates, contemplates, and 
adumbrates the indicated, the contemplated, and the adumbrated.8! 
This second-level procedure forces the ontology to move on. In this 
latest stage, indicateds, contemplateds, and adumbrateds are discov- 
ered on a series of levels. At first, the actualities are indicated, the 
presence of a dominating ultimate contemplated, and the move from 
one to the other or domain to domain adumbrated as the Dunamic-Ra- 
tional. Then, the individuals, singulars, and complexes which subdi- 
vide the Habitat can be indicated, the ultimates as instantiated con- 
templated, and the Necessary Being presupposed by all the contingent 
realities adumbrated. 

This analysis is explicitly invoked m Being and Other Realities. 
It 1s used to point out the ontological complexity of human beings, 
We are unique individuals and yet also members of a species. We are 
private persons and members of society as well. 

When I say, "I am a man,” I presumably am saying that I am both a per- 

son in a domain with other persons, and that I have a hving body and 

publicly manifested powers that are simular to those . .. with whom Iam 
more or less affiliated . Isurely am not "a man," i.e., a man in general. 

Iam no more and no less than “this-man,” unique, qualifying and linuting 

termmations at my person, my organism, and the two together—my hv- 

ing body, that 1s € 
There are two distinct but related issues being addressed here: the 
problem of the universal and the particular, and the unity of the hu- 





9? This stage 1s described in Thomas Krettek, “Actuahties, Finalities and 
Dunarus: Ultimate Reality and Meaning in the Thought of Paul Weiss,” Ulti- 
mate Reality and Meaning 16 (1998): 97-109 

8! This was suggested by Robert Spitzer in his commentary on my paper, 
“The Three Elements of Weiss’s Metaphysical Systems,” at the Society for the 
Advancement of Amencan Philosophy, Bentley College, March, 1995 
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man person as private and public. The solution to both problems 1s 
sought ın bridging the indicated private person and the contemplated 
species through the adumbratively reached mdividual. 


The same man ıs localized and specialized m each of us, grounded in an 
individual of which nothing more apparently can be said than that it 
mught be more or less discerned. The two views are separated parts of a 
single whole By itself, “I” refers to an unduplicable person m a domain 
of persons, by itself, “man” refers to an actuahty m the humanized 
world, by itself, “am” refers to an individual The expression “I am a 
man” is to be so read that the "am" 1s dealt with m three ways—as bring- 
ing the extremes of the two claims together from opposite positions, 
and as diversely expressing the same individual “Am” here enables the 
"T" to smgularize the “man,” the “man” to accept the “I,” and both out- 
comes to have a common ground "I am a man" consequently, 1s to be 
read backwards and forwards, via an intensive move to and from an m- 
dividual. 


The individual which the copula 1s interpreted here as refernng to 1s a 
subdivision of the Habitat, the correlative of the Dunamic-Rational, 
the bridge between domams The individual, as noted above, brings 
together the private person and the humanized organism and expresses 
itself in these two different domains Since the private person 1s 
unique and singular it ıs the object of an mdication; since the human- 
ized world ıs one in which actualities are affiliated and hence under- 
stood as members of groupings, “humanity” 1s contemplated, the 
metaphysical unity of these oppositions 1s adumbrated The adumbra- 
tion 1s achieved by means of the Dunamic-Rational and reaches its 
correlative in the Habitat. 

In the example just given, 1f Weiss were more explicit about the 
use of this method, he might be able to separate more successfully his 
accounts of the private person and the individual The account seems 
to waver between a more ordinary ascniption of the unity of the hu- 
man being to the core of privacy and an ascription of the unity to that 
which bridges the private and public Which is the real core of the hu- 
man being? Weiss's constant use of the expression, “individual person" 
highlights the problem.® 

The adumbrated, dynamic interrelation of the mdicated and con- 
templated becomes apparent again in references to the relations of 
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instantiation, constitution, confinement, and ownership. Actuahties 
are said to be constituted by the ultimates, to be mstantiations of 
them, to be confined by them; mdividuals possess and own these. 
These relations, which seem quite different, are not defined. When 
Weiss “evidences the ultimates," however, he writes: 


Agreeing with the opponents of nominalism that what ıs mstantiated 
presupposes what 1s bemg instantiated, one must still evidence the ulti- 
mates as having the power to come together and be instantiated as the 
constituents of every distinct reality, confinmg what in turn possesses 
or owns them.® 


The account of the mterinvolvement of the various kinds of particu- 
lars and universals follows the pattern of indication, contemplation, 
and adumbration. This passage appears to be a version of the indica- 
tion, contemplation, and adumbration of the indicated, contemplated, 
and adumbrated. “What is instantiated,” that 1s, the “man” m this man, 
1s the contemplated universal as indicated. “What 1s bemg instanti- 
ated,” that 1s, “Humanity,” 1s the contemplated as contemplated. The 
individual as indicated 1s confined by what 1s contemplated, that 1s, 1t 
1s delimited by its participation 1n Just these universals; as Aquinas 
says, essence limits existence. The individual as adumbrated owns 
and possesses what confines it, that 1s, the substance 1s what prima- 
rily 1s from this perspective This 15 more than a simple epistemologi- 
cal algonthm; it allows Weiss to attempt, through a series of related 
moves, to integrate the opposed insights of metaphysicians like Plato, 
Aristotle, and Aquinas. 

The pattern emerges again m the account of mediators, a central 
concern of this book and what Weiss believes distinguishes his account 
from others He diagnoses a wide range of problems as all being ex- 
amples of trying to understand how one can arrive at some position hav- 
ing started from somewhere else What has to be admitted 1s that there 
1s a relation involved with its termini and realities outside those termmı 

Anything affected by time, space, causation, work, making, action, or 

any one of an apparently endless number of ways of connecting entities 

that are distinct from the termini of the connections, must not only have 
beings of their own and distinctive powers, but must begin and end at 


the entities as existing apart from them Every connection has a na- 
ture and reality of its own, 1t functions as a relation only if ıt has termini 
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and these are more or less accommodated or rejected by what 1s outside 
them 5$ 


At the end of this chapter, Weiss again characterizes abstractly all me- 
diators as composed of relations, terms, and realities. These appear 
to mirror the contemplated, indicated, and adumbrated rather clearly. 
The contemplated relation 1s a universal character which assumes the 
role of a mediator, the indicated terminus 1s a stopping point without 
depth, the reality beyond the terminus 1s adumbrated: we move into 1t 
from the terminus but it always remains outside. The terminus 1s that 
with which a relation begins or ends, it is distinguished from the real- 
ity at which it begins or ends, according to Weiss.®” 

The final place where one conceivably discovers the pattern of m- 
dication, contemplation, and adumbration 1s m Weiss's account of Be- 
ing. In what 1s a novel move for him, Weiss roots his complex account 
in the Necessary Being. The argument and analyses are quite volved 
and beyond the limits of this paper to evaluate. Briefly stated, Weiss 
holds that 1f we are to account for the contingent we must acknowl- 
edge not only what necessarily 1s and acts necessarily but also “how 1t 
necessarily produces what might have been otherwise."8 Weiss has 
always held that Being is a necessary plurality; the One and the Many 
need one another, there cannot be simply a One or simply a Many.8 
The way Weiss understands thus now 1s that the Necessary Being nec- 
essanly makes the contingent ultimates to be; as contingent they can 
sustain the possibility of Bemg. There is not only the bare possibility 
of Being but that possibility as independently sustained for Being. Be- 
ing necessarily expresses itself as opposed contingencies which are 
Bemg’s "agents," domg what Being requires in their own way, that is, 
contingently. If we take necessity to be a charactenstic of the contem- 
plated (as connected to universality) and contingency of the mdicated 
(as connected to individuals), then adumbration 1s what makes them 
be of and for one another. 

Thus, however, may stretch the interpretation too far. Or, it may 
indicate a way to answer our rephrasing of Rorty's question, “What 1s 
the point of diminishing returns for anti-reductionism?" If we could 
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discover when the reiteration of the process was gaming no new 
ground, then we would have not only found out what we can but have 
justified the process to that pomt. It may be that when we reach the 
point of the necessary plurality of Being we cannot proceed any fur- 
ther; otherwise, we would simply be reiterating the steps of indica- 
tion, contemplation, and adumbration without making any progress. 
The attribution of an “intensive substantiality" to Being may mark this 
point 9 We may not be able to proceed past Being as adumbrated 
through the necessary plurahty of indicated individuals and contem- 
plated universals.?! 

There 1s no doubt that Weiss uses more than one method, and 
that they are consistent: a combinatonal method, a fresh start from 
common sense, anti-reductionism, the speculative and perceptual as- 
pects of adumbration, the translation of epistemological problems 
mto ontological ones, and the move to physical and spatial metaphors. 
Without forming one precisely defined method they are related in mul- 
tple ways. For example, the speculative and perceptual aspects of 
adumbration mirror the contemplated and indicated in their connec- 
tion to the adumbrated ın the perceptual judgment. 

Weiss's consistent central method is one of indication, contem- 
plation, and adumbration. This 1s not to say that there 1s nothing more 
to Weiss's work than a continual return to these elements without any 
progress. A distinction can be made between the methods employed 
and the ontological claims reached. Weiss's ontologies appear to be 
governed ın some sense by a continual return to individual actualities 
of various sorts, transcendent conditions, and a ground of mediation. 
However, this does not tell us nor determine what the ultimate mdi- 
cateds, contemplateds, or adumbrateds will be. The reiteration of the 
method leads to new levels. The necessity that there be some univer- 
sal constraints, obdurate individuals, and the grounds for their media- 
tion has deep connections to the method; what they will turn out to be 
1s simply what we find. 





99 See BOR, 37 

91 See Kevin Kennedy, “Pluralism and the Thought of Paul Weiss," m 
Metaphysics as a Cultural Presence, ed Joseph Grange (forthcoming). On 
the contrary, Neville suggests that Weiss go futher and accept a notion of cre- 
ation ez nihilo; see “Paul Weiss's Theology," 397-414; similarly, Wiliam Des- 
mond gives a compelling account of the ^over-determination" of Being 1n “Be- 
ing, Determination, and Dialectic: On the Sources of Metaphysical Thinking,” 
The Review of Metaphysics 48 (June 1995) 731-69 
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Weiss has engaged in a persistent search for the basic contours of 
reahty. The search is on-going. Isolating his central method helps de- 
marcate the ontological claims from the epistemological procedure. 
Taken together with the other methods we have a key to understand- 
ing the diversity of his systematic expressions and wider ground for 
agreement between Weiss and hus critics. 
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COUNTERFACTUALS IN PRAGMATIC PERSPECTIVE 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


I 


Hsu STAGESETTING. It is easy to see why logicians would be 
interested in “counterfactual” conditionals: the very circumstance that 
their antecedent 1s contrary-to-fact ın stipulating something that is 
seen as a falsehood sets them apart from the way in which our reason- 
ings proceed when, as 1s usual, we make inferences from accepted 
propositions. But why should counterfactuals be taken to have a spe- 
cifically philosophical importance? There are at least three principal 
reasons for this: (1) They have long played a prominent role in philo- 
sophical reasoning and methodology. (Philosophers—unhke histon- 
ans—have always interested themselves in what would be the case 1f 
things were in some way different.) (2) They provided an important 
occasioning factor in the collapse of the nominalistic extensionalism 
central to the logical positivism that flourished m the middle third of 
the twentieth century. And (3), their explanation was one of the main 
motives for the possible-worlds ontology that has been popular 
among metaphysically minded semantical theorists of the past three 
decades.” A brief preliminary word about each of these developments 
is in order. 

From the very dawning of philosophy in the days of the Preso- 
cratics, reasoning by means of counterfactual conditionals has played 
a prominent role in this domam. Xenophanes of Colophon (b. ca. 570 
B.C.) already resorted to the explanatory use of counterfactual 
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1 In particular, counterfactuals are essential to the clarification and ex- 
planation of issues relating to matters of causality, natural lawfulness, and 
freedom of the will 

2 For a gripping account of current controversy 1n this area see Jim Holt, 
“Whose Idea 1s 1t Anyway?, A Philosophers’ Feud,” Longua Franca 4, no. 1 
(January/February 1996): 29-39. 
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thought expenments as the following passage shows: "But if cattle 
and horses or lions had hands, or could draw with their hands and do 
the works that men can do, then horses would draw the forms of the 
gods like horses, and cattle lıke cattle, and they would make their bod- 
ies such as they each had themselves."? This style of reasoning may 
be depicted as follows: 


e Things being as they are, we accept that P must be true. 


è Suppose, however—by way of a "thought experiment"—that 
our situation were appropriately different (as mutatis mutan- 
dis 1t well might be). Then we would not accept P at all, but 
rather something else that is incompatible with P. 


e Hence we are not really warranted in our categorical accep- 
tance of P (seeing that, after all, this 1s merely a contingent as- 
pect of our particular, potentially vanable situation). 


What we have here is a resort to counterfactual thought experimenta- 
tion as an instrumentality of deliberation that is powerfully skeptical 
in its impetus. 

By way of another illustration, consider the following argument 
presented by Xenophanes: “If god had not made yellow honey, men 
would consider figs far sweeter."^ The reasoning of this last passage 
answers to the followmg pattern: 


e Things being as they are, honey is “the sweetest thing in the 
world"—the very epitome of sweetness. 


e Suppose, however, that honey did not exist. 


e Then figs would be the sweetest things we know of, so that 
they would be the epitome of sweetness. 


e Hence we should not maintain that honey is actually the epit- 
ome of sweetness; 1t merely happens to be the sweetest thing 
we know of. 





3 See G. S. Kirk, J. E Raven, and Malcolm Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers, frag 15, 2nd ed. (Cambndge: Cambndge University Press, 
1983), 169, Clement, Stromata, v, 109, 3. 

4 The Presocratw Philosophers, frag. 38, p. 180. 
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Xenophanes repeatedly employed this general technique to support 
his deeply skeptical position to the effect that: “No man knows, or 
ever will know, the truth about the gods and about everything I speak 
of: for even if one chanced to say the complete truth, yet one knows 1t 
not. Seenung is wrought over all things.” The very formulation of the 
position reflects the use of the following thought experiment: “Sup- 
pose even that we asserted the full truth on some topic. The fact still 
remains that we would not be able to identify it as such." In this way, 
Xenophanes relied on thought experiments to establish the relativity 
of human knowledge, a device that was later to prove a major arma- 
ment in the arsenal of the Skeptics. 

Of all the Presocratics, however, it was Heraclitus of Ephesus (b. 
ca. 540 B.C.) to whom thought experimentation came the most natu- 
rally. The projection of "strange" suppositions 1s a prominent precept 
of method in his philosophizing, for, as he says: "If one does not ex- 
pect the unexpected, one will not make discoveries [of the truth], for 
it resists discovery and 1s paradoxical.” Sometimes, Heraclitus's epi- 
grams have the lucid pungency of proverbial wisdom: "[Offered the 
choice,] donkeys would choose straw rather than gold." A nice flight 
of fancy—who, after all, ever did, or would, offer gold to a donkey?! 
As with Xenophanes, Heraclitus also employed fact-dismissive 
thought experiments to argue that 1f reality differed in a certain re- 
spect, things could not be as they are in other, correlative respects: “If 
the sun did not exist, it would [always] be night [despite all the other 
stars]. As such considerations indicate, philosophers have from the 
start tried to illuminate the nature of reality by contrasting ıt in the 
counterfactual mode with the situation that would obtam if matters 
did not stand as they do. 

Let these indications suffice as regards the early historical situa- 
tion? and let us now leap ahead to the present century and to the 





5 Ibid., frag 34, p 179 

$ John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, frag. 1817, 4th ed (London. 
Methuen, 1930), 133. The fragments of Herachtus are here numbered in the 
order Diels/Bywater. I have generally adopted Bywater's translation as 1m- 
proved by Burnet. See also G S. Kirk, Herachtus The Cosmic Fragments 
(Cambndge Cambndge University Press, 1954) 

? Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, frag. 9/51, p 137. 

8 Ibid., frag. 99/31, p 135. 

? For further detail see Nicholas Rescher, "Thought Experimentation m 
Presocratic Philosophy," in hus Essays un the History of Philosophy (Alder- 
shot, UK: Avebury, 1995), 27-38 
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context of analytic philosophy. The classical, extensionalistic ap- 
proach of the inter-bellum logical positivists ran into difficulty with 
the strict (that is, necessity-modalized) if-then implications at issue in 
nomological conditionals which could not be accommodated by the 
straightforwardly truth-functional methods then in vogue. These diffi- 
culties became even more acute with counterfactual conditionals, 
which resisted all attempts at truth-functional analysis. 

Following the lead of Rudolf Carnap, post-war analytic philoso- 
phers proposed to avert the problem by shifting from an existentially 
geared extensionalism to one of possibilia. The semantics of possible 
worlds, so it was now often and influentially maintained, could over- 
come the difficulties and objections encountered by the classical ap- 
proach.” At the same time, however, some positivistically inclmed 
philosophers were daunted by the substantial price incurred by this 
semantical approach, whose demands for a manifold of merely possi- 
ble, actually nonexistent worlds went far beyond the extensionalistic 
muinimalities with which the positivists felt comfortable. 

And yet matters went from bad to worse. For, to accommodate 
counterfactuals by possible-world machinery, these semantico-onto- 
logical theonsts were driven to project a topologically ordered mani- 
fold of possibilia within which the divergence of possible worlds from 
a given world could be assessed and compared. At this stage possible 
world semantics incurred not only the basic ontological price of a pro- 
liferation of possible worlds but also the additional surcharge of out- 
fitting this universe of possible worlds with an ontological structure- 
manifold within which the overall similarity of other possible worlds 
to thus one and to one another could be compared. Recourse to such a 
structured manifold of possible worlds is clearly a philosophical liabil- 
ity of substantial proportions.! Accordingly, it 1s somewhere be- 





10 The possible-worlds approach to counterfactuals was pioneered in 
Robert Stalnacker, “A Theory of Conditionals,” m Studies in Logical Theory, 
ed Nicholas Rescher (Oxford. Blackwell, 1968), 98-112. Its principal devel- 
opment ıs in David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1973) and Donald Nute, Topics in Conditional Logic (Dordrecht: D. 
Reidel, 1980) For a useful anthology of relevant discussions see Ernest Sosa, 
ed , Causation and Conditionals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975). 

!! For David Lewiss's position see his books Counterfactuals and On the 
Plurality of Worlds (Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1986). Lewis goes to great 
lengths to maintain that his treatment of counterfactuals does not require a 
metrically structured manifold of degrees of similarity among possible 
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tween necessary and desirable to contemplate the development of a 
theory of counterfactuals that rests on a very different basis. 


II 


Belief-Contravening Supposition: How Aporia Arise in Hypo- 
thetical Contexts Against this background, it seems well worthwhile 
to explore the prospects of an earlier and very different approach to 
counterfactuals—one that leaves possible world theory aside, and in- 
stead proceeds via aporetics, the theory of reasoning in the presence 
of inconsistent premuses.!2. An apory (from the Greek aporia)® is a 
group of propositions each of which is individually plausible by way 
of bearing some claim upon us for acceptance—but which are collec- 
tively unacceptable because taken together in the aggregate they are 
mutually inconsistent. Thus consider a typical counterfactual condi- 
tional: “If wishes were horses, then beggars would ride." It is clear 
that this contention occurs m the setting of an enthymematic context 
where the following situation obtains: 


Accepted propositions: 


1. Beggars cannot realize their wish for horses. [Fact about beg- 
gars.] 





worlds but only the machinery of comparison that makes it possible to indi- 
cate that one world ıs more similar to a second than it is to a third. (There is 
no need for a measure of how much more similar.) But even this 1s a very 
strong requirement. Similanty comes in respects and there 1s no way in gen- 
eral of transforming this into an overall aggregate. Take colored and scented 
geometric shapes, for example. We can say unproblematically that two of 
them are more simular than to a third to another ın a given aspect—say in 
area or shape, ın color or odor. But the idea of an all-in, everything consid- 
ered similanty, is beyond the prospect of plausible implementation. 

12 His comnutment to this aporetic approach dates back to the author's 
1961 paper on “Belief-Contravening Suppositions,” The Philosophical Re- 
view, 70 (1961): 176-96. It was developed further m Hypothetical Reasoning 
(Amsterdam: D. Reidel, 1964), and also Plausible Reasoning (Assen and Am- 
sterdam: Van Gorcum, 1976). I was motivated to return to the issue of coun- 
terfactual reasoning through discussions with Eduardo Flichman which con- 
tributed helpfully to the clarification of several points in the present paper. 

13 ft seems sensible and appropriate to render Greek aporia as English 
apory, on analogy with harmony, melody, and indeed analogy itself. 
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2. People who have horses generally ride them on appropriate 
occasions. [General fact of human modus operandi.] 


3. Beggars do not (generally) ride horses. [Fact about beggars.] 


Supposition: Suppose not-(1),that is, suppose that beggars could 
realize their wish for horses. 


Note that an apory arises here through inconsistency. Of course, that 
stipulated supposition means that we must automatically reject (1). 
This, however, is not enough. For given not-(1), (2) entails that beg- 
gars would generally ride, and this contradicts (3). Having rejected 
(1), we must therefore also drop either (2) or (3). We confront an 
aporetic situation where the set (not-(1), (2), (3)) constitutes an mcon- 
sistent family. Two alternatives accordingly lie before us as regards 
acceptance/rejection: 


i. (2)/(1), (3) 
ii. (3)(1), (2) 


Thus (1) must go in any case, and either (2) must yield to (3) or the 
other way round. Now observe that if, as seems reasonable in these 
merely hypothetical situations, we were to adopt the principle of mak- 
ing facts of lesser generality give way to facts of greater generality, 
then this means that we would abandon thesis (3), thereby arriving at 
option i so as to validate the counterfactual: “If beggars could realize 
their wish for horses, then beggars would generally ride." Abstract 
logic alone, without any substantive supplementation, carries us no 
further than the mdecisive: "If not-(1), then either not-(2) or not-(3).” 

Again, consider the counterfactual: "If this rubber band were 
made of copper, it would conduct electricity." Here we have the fol- 
lowing situation: 


Accepted givens: 

l. This band is made (that is, predominantly made) of rubber. 
2. This band is not made of copper. 

3. This band does not conduct electricity. 

4. Objects made of rubber do not conduct electricity. 

5. Objects made of copper do conduct electricity. 
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Assumption: Not-(2), that 1s: This band is made of copper. 


Note that even with (2) deleted from the givens (1)-(5), the result of 
adding not-(2) still leaves us with an inconsistent set of propositions. 
Given this state of affairs, two consistency-restoring alternatives 
stand before us as regards acceptance/rejection: 


i. (3), (4/0), (25, ©) 
ii. (4), (YC), (2), (3) 


In these circumstances, (1) and (2) will have to be rejected, come 
what may, and (4) is an innocent bystander that can be retained, come 
what may. The only residual issue 1s whether to make (5) give way to 
(3) or the other way round. Again, if in these purely hypothetical situ- 
ations we adopt the principle of making particular facts give way to 
general laws, then we would arrive at option (ii) and thereby validate 
that initial counterfactual. 

Examples of this sort typify a general situation. Each of our be- 
hefs 1s surrounded by a family of others in such a way that the intro- 
duction of a belief-countervailing assumption introduces logical in- 
consistencies, and the resolution of these inconsistencies can ‘be 
accomplished in a variety of different ways, since in such conflicts 
there are generally different ways of making some of the conflict-en- 
gendering beliefs give way to others. 

Thus consider the followmg example, due to Nelson Goodman: 


Accepted givens: 

1. New York City is located m New York State. 

2. New York State is disjoint from Georgia. 

3. New York City is not located in Georgia. 

Assumption: Not-(3), that is: New York City 1s included in Georgia. 


Two alternatives now stand before us as regards acceptance/rejec- 
tion: 


1. AV), (8) 
i. (2V0), (3) 
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Here (3) must, of course, be rejected come what may (by the assump- 
tion). We have a choice, however, between (1) and (2), that is, be- 
tween changing the state-emplacement of New York City or changing 
the separation of New York State from Georgia. The question is: 
Which gets the priority, (1) or (2)? Depending on which alternative is 
adopted, we would validate one of the following: 


* If New York City were in Georgia, then Georgia would overlap 
with New York State. 


* If New York City were m Georgia, then New York City would 
not be located in New York State. 


The second seems to us as the more natural of the two, presumably 
because in the effort to protect generality 1t seems less drastic to relo- 
cate cities than to relocate states. Here, as elsewhere, we would want 
to make more disruptive alternatives give way to those that are less 
SO. 

To be sure, counterfactuals sometimes (albeit comparatively sel- 
dom) do not constrain a choice and thus do not require any prioritiza- 
tion. In these cases, reasoning from that hypothesis-constructed 
premise is in and of itself sufficient to resolve consistency. Thus con- 
sider the following example: 


Givens: - 
1, Peter never helps John if asked when he (Peter) 1s angry with 
him (John). 


2. Peter 1s always angry with John when they have quarreled re- 
cently. 


3. Peter and John quarreled yesterday. 
4. John does not ask Peter for help today. 
Assumption: Not-(4) = John asks Peter for help today. 


Note first of all that the set ((1), (2), (3), not-(4)) is a consistent set, so 
that ejection of (4) requires no further sacnfice—and constrains no 
choice—among the residual premises (1)-(3). Moreover, it clearly fol- 
lows from this premise set that: 


A. Peter does not help John today. 
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In this situation we have the counterfactual: If not-(4), then (A). Ob- 
serve that while the antecedent here is indeed contrary-to-fact, the 
consequent is not so, and mdeed presumably true seeing that it also 
follows from (1)-(3). Careful usage would indicate this circumstance 
with the marker even . . . still: “Even 1f John had asked Peter for help 
today, Peter still would not help him." 

More commonly, however, counterfactuals engender a fairly 
complex choice situation. Thus consider the following schematic ex- 
ample. | 

| 


Accepted givens 
l. pvq 
2. qvr 
3. p&r 
4. qp 
5. pDr 
6. q>r 


Note that these are all compatible, being realized (just exactly) when 
p & —q &r. Suppose now that we make the following supposition: 


Assumption: Not-(3), that is: ~p v ~r 


Note that the result of replacing (3) by not-(3) ın the setting of (1)-(6) 
yields 'a result that ıs still inconsistent. For (1), (2), not-(3) entails q. 
Furthermore, in the presence of q, (4) and (6) entail p & r which con- 
tradicts not-(3). 

We thus have four alternatives for reestablishing consistency 
given not-(3) as follows: 


Alternative No Retain/Reject Amounts to accepting 
I (D, (2), ©), (6)/(4) ~p&qé&r 
I (D, 2), (4)/5), (6) p&q&-r 
IU (1), (4), (6)/(2), (5) p&-q&-r  , 
IV (2), (4), (5), (6) /1) -p& —q&r 


On this basis, not-(3) engenders four more or less plausible counter- 
factuals, namely: 
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If not-(3) were so, then we would have: (1) not-(4), (ii) neither (5) 
nor (6), (ai) neither (2) nor (5), (iv) not-(1). 


However, observe that only alternative (1) and (iv) enables us to save 
all but one of the initially accepted givens, so that these alone are min- 
imally at odds with what we take ourselves to know. “If not-(3) were 
so, then not-(p) would be so" accordingly seems to be our best avail- 
able and most plausible counterfactual option. 

A general conclusion emerges. The proposed treatment of coun- 
terfactuals calls for seeing them as simply a special case of apory res- 
olution required by the introduction of a belief-contravenmg supposi- 
tion. The approach to consistency restoration that is appropriate to 
this situation is that of making the optimal—minimally disruptive—re- 
adjustment in our accepted beliefs compatible with introducing that 
belief-contravening assumption among them. The crux of counterfac- 
tual analysis 1s thus not a matter of scrutinizing the situation m other 
possible worlds but rather of prioritizmg our beliefs about this actual 
one. 

But just how is prioritization to be determmed? How is one to de- 
cide what propositions must be made to give way to which? 


III 


The Centrality of Precedence (Right of Way). As the preceding 
examples indicate, apory resolution pivots on principles of prece- 
dence—on the availabihty of considerations to determine the alloca- 
tion of the “nght of way" m cases of propositional conflict. The vali- 
dation of counterfactuals lies in the comparative priontization of the 
relevant beliefs. 

The long and short of 1t ıs that this matter of belief prioritization 
is bound to be context-specific. It is something that turns either on 
the substance of the question being addressed or perhaps even on the 
particular way in which this question 1s formulated. 

Consider the Bizet-Verdi example, due to W. V. Quine. Are we to 
have 


"If Bizet and Verdi were fellow countrymen, then Bizet would be 
Italian." 
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or 


“If Bizet and Verdi were fellow countrymen, then Verdi would be 
French,” 


Here two salhent facts lie before us: 


(1) Bizet was a Frenchman. 
(2) Verdi was an Italian. 


The indication of priority here may well be set by the exact formula- 
tion of the question we propose to address. There are three major 
possibilities here: : 


1. If Bizet were a countryman of Verdi, what nationahty would 
they be? 


n. If Verdi were a countryrüan of Bizet, what nationality would 
they be? 


ui. If Bizet and Verdi were fellow countrymen, what nationality 
would they be? 


With the first wording of the question we are, 1n effect, instructed to 
prioritize (2) over (1) With wording ii thé reverse is the case and (2) 
gains the pnority. However, wording ui deliberately avoids priority 
guidance and for that very reason permits no definite conclusion. 
Here all that we can say with confidence is that: 


If Bizet and Verdi were fellow countrymen, then either both 
would be French or both would be Itahan. 


This rather weak counterfactual 1s the best that we can now obtain. 
As usual with these cases, abstract logic alone takes us ho further 
than an indefinite disyunction of alternatives. 

We can, however, often do better, even with purely speculative 
hypothetical counterfactuals. For the sake of an illustration consider 
the following example due to David Lewis. The case is one where (by 
hypothesis) we take ourselves to know: 


1. J. F. Kennedy was assassinated. 
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2. J. H. Oswald assassinated Kennedy. 


3. No one other than Oswald assassinated Kennedy. 


Suppose now that we are instructed to suppose not-(2), and assume 
that Kennedy was not killed by Oswald. Then we clearly cannot retam 
both (1) and (3), since in the presence of not-(2), (3) entails that no- 
one assassinated Kennedy which contradicts (1). Either (1) or (8) 
must go—one must be subordinated to the other. At this point the 
very way m which a counterfactual is formulated instructs us as to the 
appropnate resolutions: 


A. If Oswald did not assassmate Kennedy, then someone else did. 
(Subordinates [3] to [1].) 


B. If Oswald had not assassmated Kennedy, then Kennedy would 
not have been assassinated at all. (Subordinates [1] to [3].)] 


To be sure, if we supplement our beliefs (1)-(3) with a conspiracy the- 
ory by way of adopting 


4. Kennedy was the assassination victim of a successful conspiracy. 
then we would also arrive at 


C. If Oswald had not assassinated Kennedy, then someone else 
would have. (Subordinates [3] to [4].) 


The very way m which these conditionals are formulated mforms us 
about (and corresponds to) the sorts of subordination relationships 
that are at work among those "factual" items we take ourselves to 
know within the information-context of the counterfactual at issue. 
These considerations teach an important lesson. The analysis of 
counterfactuals hinges on a very sensitive way on two considerations: 


1, What exactly we take to be the "givens"—the statements that 
we See as constituting the information-context of the situation. 


2. Our policy of conflict resolution—that 1s, the sort of rules of 
precedence that we propose to employ im restoring consis- 
tency when one among several statements must be made to 
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give way to the others with which it is, ın the situation at hand, 
collectively incompatible. 


The second point is particularly crucial. In such conflict situations we 
require a functional analogue of a traffic director at a road intersec- 
tion to determine who is to have the right of way, indicating which 
statements are to give way to the others m cases of conflict. 


IV 


Logic As Such Does Not Resolve Matters. Counterfactual as- 
sumptions raise issues and engender problems that formal logic as 
such is simply incapable of addressing. Thus suppose one knows p 
and p >q. Then (so logic tells us) one also has 1t that q. But now sup- 
pose that, with p, p > q, and q all m hand, one asks: "Now suppose ~p, 
what then?" At this pomt logic insists that one must, of course, drop p 
from our acceptances m the interests of mere consistency We would 
then be left with —p, p > q, and q. So far so good. No problem. How- 
ever, let'us assume that instead of being told to suppose ~p we had been 
instructed: Suppose that ~g. We would, of course, now drop q. How- 
ever, we are clearly not in a position simply to add q to p and p > q, seeing 
that this would result in an inconsistency. So what would we be left 
with? Here logic as such has little to say. At most, it would present us 
with a choice between ~p and p >q, that 1s, with p v (p 2 q). But since 
this is equivalent with p v p v q we are, im effect, left with . . . nothing 

The sensible thing would of course be to proceed via the follow- 
ing reflection: We are driven to a choice between making p > q give 
way to p or else making p give way to p > q—to giving one of these 
two premises precedence over the other. What we thus need to do 1s 
to look'for a reasonable way to decide such matters of precedence. 
Now given that 


p=p&qvp&~q 
poqsp&qv-p&qv-p&-q 
where the second alternative 1s the more indefinite, 1t 1s clear that 


(other things being equal) p IS a stronger, more decisive statement than 
p >q. So given a pragmatic rule along the Imes of such examples as: 
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* In purely hypothetical contexts, stronger statements take pre- 
cedence (on informative grounds) over weaker ones; 


* In inductive (evidential) contexts weaker statements take pre- 
cedence (on probative grounds) over stronger ones 


we would—depending on the context—at once have a way to resolve 
conflicts of the sort that confront us. 

As it turns out, the machinery of logic (semantics included) does 
not help us here. Its resources pivot on matters of meaning, truth, 
and deducibility, and thus only decide questions of compatibility; on 
questions of priority it has nothing to say. This is the first and fore- 
most lesson of counterfactual analysis: cognitive resources (namely, 
principles of pnoritization) that go beyond the traditional issues of 
purely logico-semantical concern are required. For, as we have seen 
repeatedly, logic also takes us no further in these situations than an 
informatively impoverished disjunction of alternative possibilities. 

However, while logic and orthodox semantics leave us in the 
lurch in these conflict-resolving situations, the pragmatic (contextu- 
ally purposive) circumstances of the case may well prove to be such 
that the guidance requisite for conflict resolution 1s available to us. It 
1s instructive to consider on closer detail how this prospect comes to 
be realized in various situations. 


V 


Reductio Ad Absurdum Argumentation. In examining more 
closely the bearing of context on thesis prioritization, let us begin with 
an area close to that of logical theory itself, namely, argumentation by 
reductio ad absurdum—a special case of probative reasoning. Re- 
ductio too 1s a matter of introducing a belief-contravening supposi- 
tion. The situation ıs as follows. The object of the enterprise is to es- 
tablish a certain proposition P where certain firmly established and, 
as It were, categorical commitments have already been undertaken. 
The argumentation process at issue proceeds thus: (1) Assume that 
not-P. (2) Show that, m the presence of these prior, already estab- 
lished commitments (A), A», . . . Ay), this engenders some self-contra- 
dictory proposition X as a deductive consequence: 


not-P, Aj A» .. An |-X 
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(3) Conclude that P is thereby established. 

This reasoning is, of course, tailor made for accommodation to an 
aporetic approach. The crux is that (not-P, Aj, A2, . . ., An) is an incon- 
sistent family. Either not-P must give way to Aj, A», . . ., An, or at least 
one of the As, must be sacnficed to not-P. It is again a question of pri- 
onties. iBut here our categorical commitment to the givens, Aj, Ay, . . ., 
As, means that rejecting not-P—and thus accepting P—is the natural 
resolution of the aporetic conflict. 

Here the priority principle of conflict resolution 1s clear: assump- 
tions must yield the right of way. In situations of reductio ad absur- 
dum reasoning, the operative principle of procedure is: “Restore con- 
sistency while preserving at all cost what is already established, 
sacrificing, if need be, your mutial conflict-generating assumption to 
this body of preestablished fact." A rule to the effect that established 
propositions prevail over mere assumptions, come what may, makes 
conflict resolution in these reductio ad absurdum cases a straightfor- 
ward business.!4 


VI 
Evidential Contexts. Evidential contexts afford a very different 
cognitive environment. Here we have to come to terms with the fact 
that evidence can be equivocal—that 1t can speak on behalf of mncon- 
sistent claims. Thus if I am tossmg a die, each of the following is sub- 
stantially likely: 


* The die will not come up a 1 when thrown. 


e The die will not come up a 6 when thrown. 


The evidential situation 1s such that a good deal can be said for each 
one of these on grounds of probabilistic considerations. However, 





14 To be sure, it has to be noted that this rule would be abandoned by those 
who jom the mathematical intuitionists in rejecting reductvo argumentation. 
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when we add the inevitable "The die must come up a 1 ora 2 or a3 or 
.. or a6 when thrown" we have an inconsistent group. 

In evidential/mductive contexts we often face probatively equivo- 
cal situations. That 1s exactly what makes traditional murder myster- 
Ies so suspenseful—there 1s reason to see the accusing finger of po- 
tential guilt point in different directions—at the suave butler, the surly 
gardener, the suspicious neighbor, and so forth. What we should look 
for here is exactly the strongest evidential case, that which best ac- 
commodates all of the data and does the least violence to the overall 
fabric of evidence. The governing rule of pniontization is simple here. 
In these evidential/nductive contexts we standardly resolve conflicts 
by making that which is more weakly evidentiated and less firmly sub- 
stantiated give way to what 1s more so. Here, then, we once more 
have a straightforward rule of right-of-way determination that pro- 
vides a means for conflict-resolution 15 


VII 


The Situation in Philosophy. Situations of aporetic inconsistency 
are also common in the context of philosophizing. They arise when 
there 1s conflict among the data at our disposal m a particular prob- 
lem-setting However, Just what sort of things constitute “the data" of 
philosophy? They include presystematic “givens” of the following sorts: 


1. Common-sense beliefs, common knowledge, and what have 
been “the ordinary convictions of ordinary people since time 
immemorial”; 


2. The facts (or purported facts) afforded by the science of the 
day; the views of well-imformed "experts" and “authorities”, 


3. The lessons we derive from our dealings with the world in ev- 
eryday life; 


4. The received opinions that constitute the worldview of the 
day; views that accord with the “spirit of the times" and the 
ambient convictions of one’s cultural context, 





15 On these issues see Nicholas Rescher, Induction (Oxford Basil Black- 
well, 1980). 
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5. Tradition, inherited lore, and ancestral wisdom (including reh- 
gious tradition); 


6. The "teachings of history" as best we can discern them. 


Such data, however, constitute a plethora of fact (or purported fact) 
so ample as to threaten to sink any ship that carnes so heavy a cargo. 
The difficulty 1s—and always has been—that the data of philosophy 
afford an embarrassment of nches. They generally engender aporetic 
paralogisms—creating a situation of cognitive overcommitment within 
which inconsistencies arise 

Consider, for example, the following group of contentions, all of 
which were viewed favorably by Presocratic philosophers, and re- 
garded as plausible: 


1. Reality is one: real existence is homogeneous. 
2. Matter is real (self-subsistent). 
3. Form ıs real (self-subsistent). 


4. Matter and form are disünct (heterogeneous). 
Here (2)-(4) entail that reality 1s heterogeneous, thereby contradicting 
(1). The whole of the group (1)-(4) accordingly represents an aporeüc 
cluster that reflects a cognitive overcommutment. This situation is 
typical. the problem context of philosophical issues standardly arises 
from a clash among individually tempting but collectively mcompati- 
ble overcommitments. The issues standardly center about an aporetic 
cluster of this sort—a family of plausible theses that 1s assertorically 
overdeterminative in claiming so much as to lead into inconsistency. 

In such situations, whatever favorable disposition there may be 
toward these plausible theses, they cannot be maintained m the aggre- 
gate. Something has to give. In particular, we can proceed 


e to reason from (2)-(4) to the denial of (1), 
e to reason from (1), (3), (4) to the demal of (2), 
e to reason from (1), (2), (4) to the demal of (3), 
e to reason from (1)-(3) to the denial of (4). 


Accordingly, the ancient Greek philosophers confronted the following 
range of possibilities: 
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(1)-denial: Pluralism (Anaxagoras) or form/matter dualism (Aris- 
totle) 


(2)-denial: Idealism (the Eleatics, Plato) 
(3)-denial: Materialism (atomism) 
(4)-denial: Dual-aspect theory (Pythagoreanism) 


Or consider the following aporetic cluster, which sets the stage for 
controversy about freedom of the will: 


1. All human acts are causally determined. 
2. Humans can and do make free acts of choice. 


3 A genuinely free act cannot be causally determined (for if it 1s 
so determined then the act is not free by virtue of this very fact). 


These theses represent an inconsistent tnad in which consistency can 
be restored by any of three distinct approaches: 


Deny (1): "Voluntansm"—the exemption of free acts of the will 
from causal determination (Descartes). 


Deny (2): "Determmnism" of the will by causal constraints (Spinoza). 


Deny (3). "Compatibiism" of free action and causal determina- 
tion—for example, via a theory that distinguishes be- 
tween inner and outer causal determination and sees 
the former sort of determination as compatible with 
freedom (Leibniz). 


Here, too, the whole of the cluster 1s too much—something has to give 
way; the bare demand of logical consistency requires the elimination 
of some of these theses. However, there just 1s no easy way out here 
that 1s relatively cost-free. The issue 1s always one of a choice among 
alternatives where, no matter how we turn, we find ourselves having 
to abandon something which on the surface seems to be plausible— 
some contention that, circumstances pernutting, we would want to 
maintam and whose abandonment makes a real difference in the 
larger scheme of things. 

Thus is exactly where philosophy starts: not only in cunosity and 
wonder but also ın confusion—in puzzlement and paradox engen- 
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dered by the inconsistency of our cognitive inclinations.! Curiosity 
enters m because we have questions about the world to which we 
seek answers. However, confusion also enters in because too many 
jostling contentions strive for our approbation and acceptance. In an- 
swering our various questions about the world and our place within it, 
we undertake commitments that engender an internally conflicting 
overcommitment, so that we find ourselves plunged into perplexaty. 
The prime mover to philosophizing is the urge to systemic adequacy— 
to brmging consistency, coherence, and rational order into the frame- 
work of what we accept regarding our place in the world's scheme of 
things. Its work 1s a matter of the disciplining of our cognitive com- 
mitments ın order to make overall sense of them. Here again it is a 
matter of making some of our commitments yield the right of way to 
others—and to do this in an optimally effective way. Philosophy is 
the policeman of thought, as ıt were, the agent for maintaming law 
and order in our cognitive endeavors. 

But how to proceed? What 1s our standard of priority to be? In 
philosophy our guidance for making these curtailments lies in the fac- 
tor of systematicity. The operative principle at work here 1s that of 
achieving the optimum alignment with experience—the best overall 
balance of informativeness (answering questions and resolving prob- 
lems) with plausibility (keeping to claims which on the basis of our 
relevant experience there is good reason to regard as true). We want 
answers to our questions but we want these answers to make up a co- 
herent systematic whole. It is neither Just answers we want (regard- 
less of their substantiation) nor Just safe claims (regardless of their 
lack of informativeness) but a reasonable mıx of the two—a judicious 
balance that systematizes our commitments ın a functionally effective 
way." The situation in philosophy is thus neither one of pure specula- 
tion where informativeness alone governs conflict resolution nor one 





16 Kant wrote. “Now wonder 1s a shock of the moral sense, arising from 
the incompatibility of a representation . . . with the principles already lying at 
its basis, which provokes a doubt as to whether we have rightly seen or 
nghtly judged”; Critique of Judgment, sect. 62, trans. J H Bernard (London 
Macmillan, 1892), 211. Our present construction of the term generalizes this 
overly narrow construal to include a conflict of "beliefs" as well as one of 
“representations.” 

17 To be sure, philosophers positioned ın different experiential contexts 
will accomphsh this differently. Their judgments of priority are bound to dif- 
fer. 
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of scientific/inductive inquiry where evidential coherence governs this 
process, but a Judicious amalgam of the two.18 


VIII 


Broader Implications. As was noted above, the problem of re- 
solving aporetic conflicts recurs in a diversified vanety of contexts, 
preeminently imcluding the purely hypothetical, the proof-theoretic 
(reductio ad absurdum), the evidential, and the philosophical. How- 
ever, two master principles are throughout determinative for the pro- 
cess of resolving aporetic inconsistency: 


e Restore consistency with mmimal disruption! 


e Assess disruptive5454ness in terms of the purposive nature of 
the enterprise! 


And so the proper modus operandi here will be a function of the par- 
ticular purposive context at issue. Here, as we have seen, one must 
distinguish the following four cases: 


1. Purely hypothetical contexts: In restoring consistency, sal- 
vage as much information as you can. Hence give priority to 
the comparatively more informative— contextually stronger— 
statements. 


2. Reductio ad absurdum contexts: In maintaining consistency 
give priority to what has already been established. Therefore, 
1t will be those conflict-engendering assumptions themselves 
that must give way. Assert their negation. 


3. Evidential contexts: In restoring consistency, preserve as 
much as you can of the probative/evidential fabric. Always 
make more weakly evidentiated claims give way to those that 
are more strongly evidentiated. 





18 The aporetic nature of philosophy and its 1mplications are explored in 
detail in Nicholas Rescher, The Strife of Systems (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1985). 
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4. Philosophical contexts: In restoring consistency maintain 
overall credibility. Give pnonty to those propositions that 
provide for the systematically optimal combination of plausi- 
biity (evidentiation) and problem resolving (informative- 
ness) [The process here 1s accordingly a hybrid mix—a 
balanced fusion of the evidential and the hypothetical ap- 
proaches.] 


Distinct’ precedence principles are thus appropriate to different sorts 
of purposive contexts ın line with their different aims—the different 
sorts of issues that they address: 


e Strictly hypothetical contexts: “What are the informatively 
weakest links in the chain of inconsistency?” 


e Reductio contexts: “Which claims are minimally at odds with 
what is already established?" 


e Evidentiary-wnductwe contexts: "Where are the evidentially 
weakest, probatively most vulnerable links ın the chain of m- 
consistency?” 


e Philosophical contexts: “What are the least plausible mks in 
the chain of inconsistency—those whose abandonment would 
minimally impede the construction of a coherent system of un- 
derstanding?” 


Different purposes are at work in different contexts: with hypothetical 
reasoning, deterrunmg implications; with reductio reasoning, demon- 
strative proofs; with evidential reasoning, evidential substantiation; 
with philosophical reasoning, rational systematization. The purpo- 
sive/teleological character of the particular enterprise at 1ssue thus 
provides the guiding basis for the different ground-rules of prece- 
dence-determination that are operative in these different contexts 
The priority or precedence at issue with propositions that conflict in 
these aporetic situations need not and generally will not be absolute 
or categorical; rather 1t is something that is variable and context-de- 
pendent Thus, for example: 


e In reductio ad absurdum contexts we sacrifice hypotheses to 
givens; in purely hypothetical contexts we do the reverse. 
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* In evidential contexts we sacrifice generahties to specificahes; 
mn purely hypothetical contexts we do the reverse. 


* In philosophical contexts we must take evidential consider- 
ations into account; in purely hypothetical contexts we do not 
Worry ourselves about them 


But such rules of precedence do not emerge via general principles 
from purely logical or semantical considerations. (As we have seen, 
abstract theoretical analysis proves insufficient here) Rather, the 
principles of pnonty determination—of "right of way" m cases of con- 
flict—are pragmatic and purposively context dependent. What quali- 
fies as the natural or appropriate way of proceeding in these different 
cases is a matter of the governing aims of the relevant domam. In 
each case we proceed on the basis of guiding principles determined 
by the purposive nature of the particular endeavor at hand, so that the 
contextuality of the principles of propositional prioritization must be 
noted and acknowledged. It should accordingly be stressed that the 
pnority among conflicting propositions in aporetic settings is not a 
matter of the personal preferences and predilections of individuals, 
but 1s determined objectively relative to the purposive onentation of 
different contexts of discussion. 

The paramount lesson, then, is that the resolution of aporetic 
confhcts is a pragmatic issue whose outcome varies with the purpo- 
sive context at hand. In such pragmatic situations, the matter of ap- 
propriate procedure will be context dependent in line with the envi- 
roning range of purposive concerns.!? 


IX 


Making Sense of Counterfactuals. Let us now return to our start- 
ing point and focus once more on issues arising from the speculatively 





19 The context-dependent nature of the project of conflict resolution 
means the aporetic approach 1s able to unify important aspects of the theory 
of reasoning in very different domains (proof theory, empirical inquiry, hypo- 
thetical reasoning, philosophical reasoning) within a single overarching mte- 
grating perspective. This unification mtegrates the author’s approach to 
these various issues in such books as Hypothetical Reasoning (1967), Plau- 
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hypothetical concerns of counterfactual reasoning. As already noted 
above, the most popular current approach here proceeds within the 
framework of an analysis geared toward the idea of alternative possi- 
ble worlds. However, the drawback and deficit of this possible- 
worlds approach to counterfactuals that 1s so popular among contem- 
porary semanticists hes in its inherent intractability. This becomes 
apparent through such examples as, “If four were greater than five, 
then arithmetic would be involved m a contradiction.” We clearly can- 
not handle this by contemplating the situation in those possible 
worlds where four 1s greater than five, since there obviously are not 
any. Nevertheless, no one would have any difficulty making sense of 
that counterfactual, and m fact the present aporetic analysis validates 
it straightforwardly.”° 

By their very nature, counterfactuals involve claums that are at 
odds with how matters actually stand. To accommodate them to the 
usual ground-rules of truth-value semantics would accordingly force 
us to contemplate their truth status not 1n this actual world but in 
other possible ones—which 1s exactly how orthodox semanticists go 
atit. This course 1s, however, deeply problematic. The fact is that 
across the board, in every sort of setting or situation, the validation of 
counterfactuals and the resolution of the question of their appropn- 
ateness is not a matter of anything as metaphysical, massive, and de- 
manding as an ontology of possible worlds. It 1s, rather, a mere matter 
of precedence and priority among the handful of relevant beliefs that 
are at work m the setting of particular questions. What is needed 1s a 
localized muicro-process and not a globalized macro-process When 
we make belief-contravening suppositions in ordinary workday situa- 
tions we are not shifting the frame of reference to other possible worlds 





sible Reasoning (1974), Empirical Inquiry (1982), and The Strife of Systems 
(1985), and thereby unifies m a synoptic perspective the pragmatic tendency 
of my overall position 

20 In the setting of our present approach, we have the following accepted 
propositions 

(1) Four is not greater than five 

(2) The consistency of arithmetic [as we know it] entails (1). 

(8) Arithmetic 1s—and ought to be—consistent 
If not-(1) were to be assumed, then we would be forced into an abandonment 
of either (2) or (3), seemg that the tno (not-(1), (2), (3)) is logically inconsis- 
tent. Since there is no viable way around (2), this means that we would have 
to give up (3) and see anthmetic as involved m contradiction. And this valı- 
dates the counterfactual under consideration 
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but merely testing the comparative solidity and staying power of our 
actual claims in the contextual neighborhood. As with an Agatha 
Christie detective story, a closer scrutiny of the proximate suspects 
immediately involved m the context at issue will suffice to resolve the 
mystery. As the aporetic approach to the matter indicates, m the anal- 
ysis of counterfactuals, there is simply no need to look beyond the 
cluster of propositions immediately relevant to the particular counter- 
factual at issue, and certamly no need to become involved in anything as 
grandiose as a possible world. The world at large does not come into it. 

An important larger issue revolves about this point. Throughout 
the present discussion, deliberate care has been exercised to charac- 
terize counterfactuals as appropriately assertable or valid, but never 
as true. There 1s good reason for this. Truth as traditionally under- 
stood as a matter of agreement with fact (adaequatio ad rem) and 
counterfactuals by nature are at variance with facts. Counterfactuals 
are not true or false; rather, they are contextually appropriate or not, 
as the case may be. Their assertabihty 1s a matter not of truth but of 
appropriateness—of validatability not as correct but as tenable. Truth 
as such does not come into it. 

The shortcoming of the currently fashionable possible-worlds ap- 
proach to the semantics is that 1t is predicated on some rather prob- 
lematic presumptions. The beauty of an ordmary mechanism—a type- 
writer, say, or an electronic computer—is that its functioning is 
deterministic. Its modus operand is fixed: when one provides partic- 
ular inputs it responds in certain definite ways. It 1s accordingly sup- 
position-definite: 1f you suppose certam things to be done, it will re- 
spond in definite and (in principle) predictable ways However not all 
systems are like that: people presumably are not, for example, and the 
world as a whole 1s certainly not. Here you simply cannot, m general, 
say “what would happen if’—and not Just because you lack available 
mformation but because the system has not as yet made up its mind 
how to respond. One thus has not a clue as to what possible worlds 
one associates with certam hypothetical changes in this actual one. 
There 1s simply no workable way of construcüng alternative possible 
worlds—even only in hypothesis ?! 





21 To question the appropriateness of possible worlds ıs not automat- 
cally to gainsay the semantical utility of scenarios 1 semantical analysis— 
that 1s, fichons that characterize possible courses of events m ways that are 
fragmentary and mcomplete in their overall bearing. Compare, for example, 
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Possible world semanticists talk and reason as though possible 
worlds were somehow given, were part of what 1s available and in 
hand to work with. Where these worlds are to come from—how we 
can actually get there from here—is a question they simply ignore. 
They never tell us how we are to arrive at possible worlds given our de 
facto starting pomt in this one. They proceed as though one could ob- 
tain by mere fiat that which would have to be the work of honest toil. 

Authentic world-descnptions are not all that easy to come by. 
Theonsts who so glibly conjure with other possible worlds have sel- 
dom thought through the complications that arise unavoidably in thus 
context. "But surely it’s not all that difficult. A vanant world could, 
for example, be just like this one except for Caesar's deciding not to 
cross the Rubicon on that fateful occasion." Let us suppose this to be 
the case. What exactly does happen in such a world? Does Caesar 
change his mind a nanosecond later and proceed as before with just a 
minor delay? Is he carried across by force majeure and then decides 
to carry on as was? And if he does not cross, then exactly what does 
he do? What will all those who interacted with him afterwards be do- 
ing instead? The resulting list of questions 1s endless. The idea of 
identifying a possible world in some descriptive way or other 1s simply 
infeasible. Even this actual world 1s not adequately describable by us, 
though fortunately we can—thanks to our emplacement within it—in- 
dividuate it ostensibly as “this actual world of ours.” However, once 
we depart from the convenient availability of the actual we are mev- 
tably “all at sea” where the specification of nonexistent particular 
worlds is concerned. 

As W. V. Quine forcefully emphasized long ago,” 1t must be ac- 
knowledged that possible worlds are something of a philosophical 
enormity if taken sufficiently seriously enough to be seen as somehow 
existing in their own right To be sure, there is nothmg particularly 
problematic about the idea of scenarios viewed merely as oversimph- 
fied conceptual thought-artifacts answenng to thoroughly mcomplete 
world descnptions.? But possible worlds are something else again. 


the analysis of imperatives in Nicholas Rescher, The Logic of Commands 
(London. Routledge, 1969) 

7? W V Quine, "On What There Is," The Review of Metaphysics 2, no. 5 
(September 1948) 21-38 repnnted in his From a Logical Pownt of View 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), 1-19 

23 Just this was the approach of the author's A Theory of Possibility 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1975) 
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Even when viewed epistemically as mere methodological thought 
tools, possible worlds are deeply problematic. Once we start fiddling 
with the law-structure of the world, we really do not know how to pro- 
ceed. If electromagnetic radiation propagated at the speed of sound, 
how would we have to readjust cosmology? Heaven only knows! 
(Leibniz had the nght idea here.) We can certainly sometimes say 
what particular consequences would follow from a fact-contravening 
law hypothesis. (Jf the law of gravitation were an inverse cube law, 
therr significantly lesser weight would permit the evolution of larger 
dinosaurs.) We could not, however, redesign the entire world—too 
many issues would have to be left unresolved. In a well-designed sys- 
tem of geometry, the axioms are mdependent—each can be changed 
without affecting the rest But we have little if any knowledge about 
the interdependency of natural laws, and 1f we adopt an hypothesis to 
change one of them, we cannot concretely determine what impact this 
will have on the rest. The design of alternative possible worlds—let 
alone the assessment of their overall similarity to our real world—is 
an utterly impracticable task. (Is a world with two-headed cats closer 
or more remote from ours 6060than one with two-headed dogs?) Pos- 
sible worlds are both a philosophical oddity and a philosophical su- 
perfluity deserving to be seen ın an Ockamuist perspective as items 
multiplied beyond necessity. 

It 1s accordingly fortunate that we simply do not need entire pos- 
sible worlds to manage counterfactuals. Logic apart, all that we ever 
require here is a handful of plausible rules of precedence to settle mat- 
ters of conflict resolution—of “nght of way” m a conflict of aporetic 
inconsistency among the immediately involved reality-appertaining 
propositions. To operate in this way we do not need any global device 
of the sort at issue with possible worlds; all we ever need 1s a local de- 
vice for assessing (in context!) the relative priority of a few proposi- 
tions. To take recourse to a genetically structured manifold of possi- 
ble worlds to settle the questions of the assertabihty of counterfactuals 
would be like using a sledge hammer to squash a gnat. 

Possible world theorists view this resource as an across-the- 
board semantical device. They accordingly thmk that a counterfac- 
tual hypothesis will stand coordinate with a certain set of possible 
worlds. This is very questionable and highly problematic. For the 1s- 
sue can and should be seen as one of pragmatics, with different prop- 
ositional pnorities arising ın a vanable, context-determined manner. 
The most practicable and efficient approach to the analysis of coun- 
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terfactuals 1s, to all appearances, one that proceeds not via a seman- 
tics of truth conditions geared to possible worlds but via a pragmatics 
of use conditions geared to the priority conventions governing our 
real-world onented discourse.” It is exactly this prospect that under- 
lies the presently contemplated program of a contextualized pragmat- 
ics of epistemic priority. 

The basic lesson is thus clear: to validate counterfactuals as infor- 
matively productive assertions we need not go so far as to launch con- 
jectural global forays mto other world domains. It suffices to take 
note of the relevant local ground-rules about the prioritization of 
claims m the setting of this actual one. 


University of Pittsburgh 





24 For further details regarding pragmatics vs. semantics m the context 
of the important distinction between truth-conditions and use-conditions see 
chapter 1, "Meaning and Assertability,” ın Nicholas Rescher, Empirical In- 
quiry (Totowa, N J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1982). 


WHY POSSIBLE WORLDS AREN'T 
JAMES W. FELT 


Ha IS AN UNCOMMON ARGUMENT for doubting the existence of pos- 
sible worlds. It calls into question the whole spectrum of supposed 
possible worlds, from Lewis's radically plural real worlds to the 
world-stones of Adams and Plantinga. More than that, it challenges 
the tacit presuppositions of most of those who have attacked such 
views. Yet despite its strangeness I cannot but think this unorthodox 
position 1s correct. I shall furnish metaphysical reasons for thinking 
that ıt 1s, and then proceed to show why the possible worlds taken for 
granted in contemporary discussions are based on a misconception, a 
metaphysical mistake that we would be better off without. 

I rest this unusual claim on the ground of a metaphysics that 1s at 
odds with the metaphysical viewpomt implied m the theories of possi- 
ble worlds. I suggest a different and, I think, superior way of conceiv- 
ing the world, experience, and what we mean by possibility. 

We are faced here with the deliberate choice of philosophic first 
principles, not with demonstrations proceeding from commonly ac- 
knowledged or even tacitly presupposed principles. So there can be 
no knockdown argument for such a choice, only reasons for thinking 
it better than its alternatives. Lewis himself has noted that “one man's 
reason is another man's reductvo,”! and, after arguing against “ersatz” 
substitutes for his thoroughgomg modal realism, he advises: “Join the 
genuine modal realists, or foresake genuine and ersatz worlds alike.”? 
On the view that I shall propose, Lewis's modal realism turns out to be 
itself a reductio rather than a reason, and so I must set it aside with all 
its variants, ersatz or otherwise. 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, Santa Clara University, 
Santa Clara, CA 95053 

1 David Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds (hereafter, OPW) (New York 
Basil Blackwell, 1986), 207. 

2 Lewis, OPW, 141 
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Philosophic beginnings are chosen, but their consequences are not. 
As Gilson put it: "Philosophers are free to lay down their own sets of prin- 
ciples, but once this is done, they no longer think as they wish—they 
think as they can.” These first principles are chosen not only for their 
initial plausibility, but most importantly because they appear to make 
more intelligible sense of experience than do their opposites. Conso- 
nance with experience is the final criterion for accepting or rejecting 
any philosophic standpoint. As Whitehead mentioned, it has been 
said that systems of philosophy are never refuted, they are only aban- 
doned, either by reason of the mutual incoherence of their principles 
or because they are inadequate to account for experience as we find it.4 

I begin this consideration, then, by recommending the plausibility 
of three metaphysical principles that suggest themselves, both initially 
and in their consequences, as characterizing our immediate, ongoing, 
changing experience. 


I 


Three Principles of Becoming and Being® These principles are 
meant to express, at least partially, the character of human experi- 
ence viewed in terms of its changing patterns over time. They link the 
dynamism of activity with its own formal patterns; they link temporal 
actuality with possibility. 

PRINCIPLE (A): Past actuality, whether immediate or remote, 
is definite, exact, unambiguous. 

Lady Macbeth observed that what’s done cannot be undone. But 
also, what's done, being done, has its own definite character. Though 


knowledge of the past fades, mcluding knowledge of one's own past 
self, this past 1s not 1n itself ambiguous. We have to cope in the 





3 Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (Westminster, 
Md.: Christian Classics 1982), 302-3. 

4 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (hereafter, PR) (New 
York: Free Press, 1978), 6. 

5 I have proposed these principles elsewhere, especially m Making 
Sense of Your Freedom Philosophy for the Perplexed (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1994), 56, and 1n a complementary essay, "Impossible Worlds," 
International Philosophical Quarterly 23 (1983): 251-65. They amount to a 
reformulation of a fundamental conceptuality of Henri Bergson. 
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present with what has in fact been decided, by us and by others, in the 
past. The pattern of that past is settled, now and always. And how 
does this settled pattern come about? 


PRINCIPLE (B): Present actuality involves a process of determi- 
nation whereby from the indefiniteness of what might be (the range 
of possibility), there is created the definiteness of what actually is 
(actuality).® 


Take the writing of a philosophic essay. It 1s a process by which 
more general initial thoughts take on the definition of exact formula- 
tion, a process by which the vagueness of what might be wntten takes 
on the definiteness of what is written. A more vivid analogy is that of 
a dune buggy on a beach. The margin in which you can drive is per- 
haps already determined by the surf on one side and sheer palisades 
on the other, so that these two factors literally determine a range of 
possibility for your driving. However, within that width you can dnve 
(steer) as you please, and it 1s just your activity of driving that deter- 
mines the track that you make in the sand. The definiteness, the pat- 
tern of that track, 1s created precisely by your act of driving. 


PRINCIPLE (C): Only actual events create this definiteness of 
settled actuality within the gwen range of possibility. 


Principle (C) is roughly the converse of Principle (B). (B) asserts 
that actual events always exemplify, because they produce, definite- 
ness, an exact pattern of actuality. (C), on the other hand, asserts that 
such definiteness requires actual events for its own creation. Of itself 
the range of possibility leaves undetermined the particular patterns 
that may be defined within it. 

Thus principle embodies the central point of controversy around 
which this essay pivots. It 1s derived from reflection on our experi- 
ence of the creation of the patterns of ongoing temporal events. Thus 
the pattern of tracks mn the sand 1s created precisely, and only, by the 
driving, just as the exact way in whuch you will walk through the next 
doorway will be created precisely, and only, by your act of walking 
through it. The act, by its very nature, creates its own pattern Better, 
you by your act of walking create the pattern." 





6 Here I am using “actual” and “actuality” in a broader sense than does 
Lewns, but the difference is irrelevant to this principle. 
? Principle (C) bears an obvious resemblance to Whutehead's "ontologi- 
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As a natural but further specification of Principle (C) there fol- 
lows: 


Corollary (1): In temporal events at least, the definiteness or 
pattern of the event does not temporally precede the event itself. 


This ıs what Henri Bergson meant by saying that the possible 
does not precede the real: 


As reahty 1s created as something unforeseeable and new [because un- 
defined], its 1mage [its pattern of definiteness] ıs reflected [mentally] be- 
hind it into the mdefinite past, thus it finds that it has from all time been 
possible, but ıt is at this precise moment [of temporal creation] that ıt 
begins to have been always possible, and that is why. its possibility, 
which does not precede its reality, will have preceded it [for the mind] 
once the reality has appeared The possible 1s therefore the mirage of 
the present ın the past ? 


This viewpoint 1s so unusual and so cntical to the argument of 
thus essay that 1t bears more illustration. Thus, the pattern of the ac- 
tual track in the sand had no existence m the world prior to the driv- 
mg that made the track. However, when we look at the track already 
made, we naturally suppose that that pattern must have been possible 
even before 1t was made—that ıt must have constituted a particular 
possibility preceding the making of the track. We suppose that this 
particular possibility was only one of an infinity of such possibilities 
awaiting realization by the driving. Yet we make this supposition only 
by means of mental rear-view mirrors Only after the track 1s made do 
we have a pattern to refer to and then to project mentally into the past 
as having been antecedently possible 

It 1s almost impossible to exaggerate the seductiveness of this 
natural tendency to relocate the present back into the past. Yet we 


Tf SSS 


cal principle" as described in his eighteenth Category of Explanation: “That 
every condition to which the process of becoming conforms m any particular 
instance has its reason eher in the character of some actual entity in the ac- 
tual world of that concrescence, or in the character of the subject which is m 
the process of concrescence This category of explanation 1s termed the ‘on- 
tological principle’ It could also be termed the ‘principle of efficient, and fi- 
nal, causation’ This ontological principle means that actual entities are the 
only reasons, so that to search for a reason 1s to search for one or more ac- 
tual entities”, Whitehead, PR, 24 

8 Henn Bergson, “The Possible and the Real,” m The Creative Mind (To- 
towa, NJ Littlefield, Adams, 1975), 101 
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deceive ourselves when we suppose that the pattern in fact pre- 
existed the driving. 

This becomes more evident 1f we consider the production of a 
piece of literature or of music. Mozart created the pattern of notes 
which is his 40th symphony. Once created, this definite pattern can be 
thought of as having always been possible—otherwise how could ıt 
have been created at all? But only with the actual creative activity 
that went mto the composition of the symphony does there exist a 
pattern, a single “possibility,” to talk about at all. Prior to its concep- 
tion by Mozart 1t was not, of course, impossible—that 1s, there were 
no intrinsic impediments to its creation—yet there were no definite 
forms at all, to be called possible or even impossible. There was hter- 
ally nothing specific to talk about or think about? 

To think otherwise 1s to suppose that the exact pattern of notes 
which is the 40th, existed as such, perfectly defined, in some ghostly 
limbo of possibilities (one 1s reminded here of Quine's “slum of possi- 
bles”),!° awaiting the mfusion of actuality by Mozart. On such a view 
there would never be artistic creation or novelty, only selection from 
among pregiven definite possibilities. 

To return finally to the dune buggy. according to the common 
way of thinking of the possible and the real, there 1s an infimty of pos- 
sible tracks lymg ahead on the beach, and, by your driving, you select 
one for realization. This way of thinking implicitly likens the beach to 
a railroad yard, where the locomotive enters upon one of several 
tracks already laid down ın advance. In fact, there are, however, no 
preexistent possible tracks m the sand just because there 1s nothing to 
define them ahead of time. Yet a single track does get created by the 
actual driving. Only after the driving, however, 1s there a particular 
track one can talk about or suppose, by hindsight, to have been possi- 
ble prior to its creation 

In the wording of Corollary (1) I added the qualification, "in tem- 
poral events at least.” By this I meant that the form or pattern of an 
actual event (1ts way of being or becoming) has no existence m time 





9 If itis true that a Mozart can conceive in his mind an entire symphony, 
and perhaps all at once, then I would grant that that conception constitutes 
the definiteness of the symphony even prior to its being written down or per- 
formed The point is that the form of definiteness had no existence prior to 
Mozart’s creative activity, whether that was purely mental or also physical 

10 W, V O Quine, From a Logical Pownt of View (Cambridge Harvard 
University Press, 1953), 4 
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prior to the event itself. Prior to the event its own form simply is not, 
and (as Parmenides or even Wittgenstein would say) cannot even be 
spoken of. This I consider an ineluctable conclusion if one takes seri- 
ously that novelty does arise in the world. More than that: I now pro- 
pose to remove the above qualification, and to state, more broadly. 


Corollary (2): No definiteness of form obtains at all, temporally 
or atemporally, except n virtue of the activity of a real agent. 


This, doubtless, is my most controversial claim. Yet gven what I 
have contended ın justification of Corollary (1), 1t seems intuitively 
plausible to make an analogous assertion concerning patterns of defi- 
miteness ("possibles") conceived just in themselves, apart from any 
emergence m the temporal world. So conceived they are atemporal, 
not of themselves involved m time.!! 

Some examples of such pure patterns of possibility would be 
Plato's Forms, the possibilia of the medievals, and Whitehead's “eter- 
nal objects."? However, 1f one accepts that a particular pattern of def- 
initeness 1s realized (ın the hteral sense: becomes part of a res) m tem- 
poral events only as the result of the defining activity of an agent, 1t 
seems to me reasonable to think that definite patterns of pure possi- 
bihty, apart from any temporal realization, also require the activity of 
a defining agent. Thus seems more plausible than supposing that such 
distinct, definite patterns simply exist, m their very distinctness, 
within the general range of possibility. 

I have noted that with regard to first principles, such as the 
above, there can be no knockdown argument one way or another. 
Rather, we are at a level at which we must in effect play philosophic 
cops and robbers. “Bang, I got you!” “No, you missed me!" As the 
Saying goes, you pays your money and you takes your choice. 


II 


Why possible worlds aren't. Let us now apply the above prmci- 
ples to current notions of possible worlds, and—because of 1ts funda- 





1 This 15 not to say that they are omni-temporal, as if they existed at all 
times, but rather that, precisely as patterns, they contain no reference to tem- 
poral realization at all. 

? In a manner analogous to that of this essay, Lewis S Ford has called 
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mentality and lucidity—first of all and chiefly to the possible worlds 
of David Lewis. How does he conceive possible worlds, and why does 
he think they exist? Here is his well-known reply: 


Ibeheve that there are possible worlds other than the one we happen to 
inhabit. If an argument is wanted, i£ 1s thus. It 1s uncontroversially true 
that things might be otherwise than they are I believe, and so do you, 
that things could have been different in countless ways But what does 
this mean? Ordinary language permits the paraphrase. there are many 
ways things could have been besides the way they actually are. On the 
face of it, this sentence ıs an existential quantification It says that there 
exist many entities of a certam description, to wit “ways things could 
have been” I believe permissible paraphrases of what I believe; taking 
the paraphrase at its face value, I therefore believe m the existence of 
entities that might be called “ways things could have been” I prefer to 
call them “possible worlds." 


Twelve years later, looking back at the controversies his view 
stirred up, Lewis took pains to insist on the existential import of what 


he is claiming: 


I must insist that my modal realism 1s simply the thesis that there are 
other worlds, and individuals mhabiting those worlds, and that these are 
of a certam nature, and suited to play certam theoretical roles. It 1s an 
existential claim, not unlike the claim I would be making if I said that 
there were Loch Ness monsters, or Red moles ın the CIA, or counterex- 
amples to Fermat's conjecture, or seraphim. It 1s not a thesis about our 
semantic competence, or about the nature of truth, or about bivalence, 
or about the limits of our knowledge For me, the question is of the ex- 
istence of objects—not the objectivity of a subject matter.! 


That is what Lewis claims; he does not pretend to be able to 
prove it, but rather to offer plausible reasons why it 1s so. In On the 
Plurality of Worlds he only argues that modal realism 1s useful, 
whereas in the above argument from Counterfactuals he had made a 
stronger claim. However, if the above principles are right, Lewis's ar- 
gument runs nght off the rails at its second step. That is where he 
supposes that saying that “things might be otherwise than they are" 1s 
equivalent to saying that "there are other ways thungs could have 





attention to the difficulty of reconciling Whitehead's theory of eternal objects 
with Whitehead’s own “ontological principle.” Ford elaborates this difficulty 
and suggests an emendation of Whitehead’s metaphysics to circumvent 1t 
See Ford's essay, "The Creation of ‘Eternal Objects’,” The Modern Schoolman 
71 (1994) 191-222 

13 David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Cambndge: Harvard University Press, 
1973), 84 

14 Lewis, OPW, vin. 
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been." The first statement, however, reflects how the present state of 
affairs arose within a general range of possibility set by its anteced- 
ents, while the second statement posits the existence of a multiplic- 
ity of distinct, particular possibilities, none of which has been actu- 
alized by the course of events. 

These are not two different ways of saying the same thing; they 
are two different statements altogether. To say that the track m the 
sand could have had a different shape does not entitle one to say that 
there exist other definite shapes that 1t could have had. What agency 
has produced the definiteness of these supposed “other shapes” 
whereby we may talk of them? And what agency has produced the 
definiteness of the multiplicity of “other ways things could have 
been,” Lewis’s possible worlds? Agents in this world determme the 
events m this world, together with their definite ways of being, just as 
you, in your act of walking, will determine the way in which you next 
walk through a doorway. But where are the agents that define all the 
other ways things could have been, all the hypothesized possible 
worlds? Lewis tells us that he ıs making an existential clam about 
these possible worlds. In his view there 1s the same existential defin- 
tion to these worlds as there 1s to the one we happen to inhabit, m 
which exactly these and these events obtain and others do not. What 
can possibly be the agent or agents that give their respective defini- 
tions to Lewis's plurality of possible worlds? 

Modal realists such as Lewis, however, would doubtless challenge 
the presuppositions inherent in that question. They would say that J am 
presupposing a distinction between the agents of this world and their 
hypothetical ("counterpart") agents ın other possible worlds; that I am 
attributing an ontic priority to the former; that I am making an unde- 
monstrable distinction between this real world and the other worlds 
posited as possible, such that only agents of this (real) world are really 
agents, ın contrast to so-called but unreal agents of possible worlds.!9 





15 Here I have avoided using the word “actual,” to which Lewis has at- 
tributed a special meanmg_ As the reader probably knows, Lewis takes “ac- 
tual” to be an indexical term, like “here” or “now”’—that 1s, as bearing an m- 
plicit reference to the world of the speaker. Thus “actual” refers exclusively 
to events taking place m the speaker's own world This allows Lewis to deny 
any special pnonty to the world that we mhabit since, as he says, mhabitants 
of other possible worlds have as much night to refer to their own worlds as 
actual as we do to our own, see Lewis, Counterfactuals, 85-6. 
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Now I willingly grant the accuracy of this charge but deny that it 
is a fault. Cops and robbers. I think, though I cannot prove it, that a 
possible or hypothetical or counterpart agent, simply is not an agent.!6 
I think, though I cannot prove it, that there 1s an ontological difference 
as ways of being between possibility (I would rather say potentiality) 
and actuality. Lewis, on the other hand, writes: “Nor does this [actual] 
world differ from the others [other possible worlds] in 1ts manner of 
existing. I do not have the slightest 1dea what a difference in manner 
of existing 1s supposed to be."!? 

On the view here proposed, to be potentially is a real way of be- 
ing that differs essentially from being actually..? But potentiality nec- 
essanly inheres in what is actual. Thus the range of what is possible is 
determined by what is ın fact actual, Just as the range for driving the 
dune buggy 1s set by the actuality of the cliffs and the surf. Relations 
of possibility and necessity presuppose and depend on what is actual. 

Furthermore, potentiality as such cannot consist in a set, even an 
infinite set, of distinct, definite possibilities It is rather the inherent 
capacity within given actuality for any such definite possibilities to be 
realized by the activity of appropriate agents. Potentiality as capacity 
differs ontologically from any set of forms of definiteness that 1t 
makes possible. Hence to confuse possibility, as potentiality, with a 
set of hypothesized possible patterns is to make a category mistake. 
Furthermore, it leaves unanswered and unanswerable how one 1s to 
account for the definite distinctness of the hypothesized possibilities. 

There 1s a remarkably apposite passage m Aquinas in which St 
Thomas not only makes roughly the same point, but practically puts 
modern theones of possible worlds into that perspective. In a digres- 
sion m his commentary on Anstotle's treatise On Interpretation he 
writes: 


There are various opinions about possibility and necessity, about can be 
and must be Some people, like Diodorus, distinguish these by refer- 
ence to what happens, saying that can’t be never happens, must be al- 
ways happens, and can be sometimes happens, and sometimes doesn’t 
The Stoics, however, distinguished them by reference to external ob- 
struction, saying that the truth of must be can’t be obstructed, of can’t 





16 I have sketched some features of an appropriate theory of agency m 
chapter 7 of my Makong Sense of Your Freedom 

17 Lewis, OPW, 2 

18 Here and hereafter I decline to restrict the word “actual” to Lewis's m- 
dexical sense. 
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be 1s always obstructed, and of can be can sometimes be obstructed and 
sometimes not Neither way of distinguishing them seems adequate. 
The first way gets things back to front: it 1s not that things must be be- 
cause they always happen, but that they always happen because they 
must be, and similarly for the other definitions. And the second way ap- 
peals to something extrinsic and so to speak messential: ıt 1s not that 
things must be because nothing obstructs them, but that nothing can ob- 
struct them because they must be.'? 


By extrapolation, Thomas would say that it is getting things back- 
wards to say that something is necessary because it 15 found m all pos- 
sible worlds (1f there are any), rather than to say that some particular 
thing 1s found in all possible worlds because it is necessary. Thomas 
evidently takes possibility and necessity to reside primitively within 
the relations of what is actual. Class inclusion 1s derivative from 
those relations, not definitive of them. 

Since I am persuaded by the above pnnoyples, I must conclude 
that there can be no possible worlds in the sense required by Lewis's 
modal realism, for there are no agents to produce the definiteness of 
their patterns. Possible worlds, in his sense, cannot be existential ob- 
jects as he supposes; they can at most be his own conceptions of pos- 
sible worlds.” 

What of other current conceptions of possible worlds—what 
Lewis calls “ersatz” possible worlds? It will suffice here to examine 
one such conception, for all of them suffer from the same defect 
Lewis 1s right 1n maintaining that genume and ersatz possible worlds 
fall together, if they fall at all. 


——— 


19 Thomas Aquinas, "Commentary on Anstotle's De Interpretatione," 19 
(18b26-19a22), in Aquenas Selected Philosophical Writungs, trans. Tumothy 
McDermott (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1993), 277 

20 Nicholas Rescher comes close to this view when he insists that the hu- 
man mund plays an essential role in establishing possibihties. He wnites. “It 1s 
my central thesis that by the very nature of hypothetical possibilities they 
cannot exist as such, but must be thought of. They must be hypothesized, or 
imagined, or assumed, or something of this sort”; Nicholas Rescher, “The On- 
tology of the Possible," m The Possible and the Actual, ed Michael Loux (Ith- 
aca. Cornell University Press, 1979), 167 Yet he does not, I think, go far 
enough, for he goes on to say that such a state of affairs need not actually be 
conceived but must be conceivable, see ibid , 169 This appears to assume an 
intrinsic definiteness of these possible objects of the rund apart from their 
being actually conceived If so, it violates the above principles since 1t ren- 
ders mexphcable the assumed definiteness of these unconceived but con- 
cervable states of affairs 
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Let us consider m a general way the world-story or world-book in- 
terpretation of possible worlds suggested respectively by Robert Mer- 
rihew Adams?! and Alvin Plantinga.” Instead of thinlang of a possible 
world as another object like the real world, as Lewis does, one can 
think of 1t as a set of propositions forming a story or book describing a 
world. If a proposition can denote a state of affairs, then suppose 
there exists a maximal, consistent set of propositions describing a to- 
tality of states of affairs. It 1s maximal m the sense that no further 
proposition can be added to it without either duplicating or contra- 
dicting some proposition already contained in it. One such world- 
story will, furthermore, be distinctive, in that all its propositions will 
in fact be true. That is, 1t alone will describe the real world. 

It would be pointless here to review the alleged advantages of 
world-story possible worlds over those of Lewis, for if the above prin- 
ciples are sound it is evident that world-stories are as metaphysically 
specious as are his. For world-stones are presumed to enjoy definite- 
ness of and on their own. The multiple—even infinite—possible 
world-stories are simply taken as given m all their detail. Only on that 
supposition does it make sense to distinguish one of them from an- 
other and to allege that one has the distinction of bemg wholly true. 
Yet no agent can be assigned that 1s capable of having made up the 
stories—at least no agent short of God. Certamly no human mind 
could mvent the complete story of a universe 

Once agam, then, I must conclude that there are m fact no exist- 
ing possible worlds for us to deal with, either genuine or ersatz, inas- 
much as no agent is available to have created their alleged definiteness. 

What, however, shall we say about Lewis’s contention that a good 
reason for thinking there are possible worlds is that 1t 1s useful to do 
so? Here 1s how he puts it: 





21 See Robert Mernhew Adams, "Theories of Actuahty," Nous 8 (1974) 
211-81. 

? Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1974), 45 

23 Jf one chose to introduce God for this purpose, as Leibniz seems to 
have done, it would make God not only an agent but the sole agent If it is 
God who from eternity decides the defimteness of all actual events, then 
there 1s no deciding left over for temporal agents However, that 1s just to 
deny, it seems to me, that there are any temporal agents at all. The above 
principles presuppose creative, decision-making activity on the part of tem- 
poral agents 
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Why believe m a plurahty of worlds?—Because the hypothesis 1s ser- 
viceable, and that ıs a reason to think that itis true The famihar analy- 
sis of necessity as truth at all possible worlds was only the beginning. In 
the last two decades, philosophers have offered a great many more anal- 
yses that make reference to possible worlds, or to possible individuals 
that mhabit possible worlds. I find that record most mmpressive. I think 
it is clear that talk of possebilaa has clarified questions m many parts of 
the philosophy of logic, of rund, of language, and of science—not to 
mention metaphysics itself.4 


Lewis spells out a number of such instances, and it 1s not possible 
here to examine them individually. I submit, however, that in each 
case Lewis fails to show that tt 1s useful to thmk of possible worlds as 
ontically existing, as modal realism asserts, rather than that certain 
possibilities, or even vaguely defined possible worlds, are simply con- 
ceived by us. Conceptions suffice in every case; there is no need for 
autonomously existing possible worlds. 


III 


Conclusion: Possible Worlds and Platonism. The Platonic 
method of philosophizing has been described by Pegis as “the method 
of modeling the properties of existing bemgs on the abstractions of 
the human intellect. In other words, it 15 the method of thinking that 
being takes its characteristics as being from what 1t reveals of itself in 
the state of being thought.” Pegis mtended, and so do I, to distin- 
guish Platomsm from the contrasting viewpoint of Aristotle or the ad- 
aptation made of it by Aquinas, and I doubt that one could find a more 
strilang example of doing philosophy in the Platonic manner than the 
contemporary possible-worlds ontologies, especially the modal real- 
ism of David Lewis. Plato and Aristotle embodied the two fundamen- 
tally different ways of regarding the world and of domg philosophy 
that characterize thinkers in the whole course of Western philosophy. 
It ıs therefore ulumuinating to set theories of possible worlds into this 
thematic and historical context. I close this essay, then, by pomting to 
the Platonic stran that 1s paramount m the ontologies of possible 
worlds. 





24 Lewis, OPW, 3 
235 Anton C Pegis, ed, Introduction to Saint Thomas Aquinas (New 
York. Modern Library, 1948), xvin. 
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First of all, there is m Lewis’s thought an identification of defi- 
niteness with actuality, and to make this identification 1s precisely to 
adopt the Platonic viewpomt The identification underlies his mdexi- 
cal theory of what ıt means to be actual, so that the inhabitants of 
other worlds, who are Just as definite (and apparently just as active) 
as we, are supposed to have as much nght to call their worlds actual 
as we do ours. For Lewis, all possible worlds are as real as our own, 
differmg only in their spatio-temporal locus; they do not differ m their 
manner of existing. 

Thus Lewis has in effect accepted the conclusion that Hartshorne 
reached, that belief in possible worlds erases the distinction between 
the possible and the actual As Hartshorne put it: “One must admit 
that a possible world 1s as definite and complex as the corresponding 
actual one. This, I hold, reduces the distinction between possible and 
actual to nullity. Value 1s in definiteness, and definiteness is the ‘soul 
of actuality’. Were possibility equally definite 1t would be redundant 
to actualize 1t.”26 

Again, in Lewis’s argument for the existence of possible worlds, 
the conviction that things could be otherwise becomes the conviction 
that there are other ways things could have been. “Otherwise” has be- 
come “other ways,” and that 1s exactly a Platonic move. Because we 
can conceive of other ways, those other ways are assumed to be con- 
stitutive of extramental reality. 

In this regard, we may note the affinity between modal realism 
and the quintessentially Platonic “ontological” argument for the exist- 
ence of God. When I conceive “that than which no greater can be con- 
ceived,” I must ipso facto conceive “a necessarily existing being.” 
Therefore such a being exists. This, however, slips in the tacit as- 
sumption that what I have conceived in my mund has an extramental 
counterpart, and that 1s 24 carat Platonism. Similarly Lewis, because 
he conceives other ways of being, including other possible worlds, ha- 
bitually supposes that these other ways of being extramentally exist 

Again, potentiality (or range of possibility inherent within given 
actuality) becomes, for Lewis, possibilitres, discrete, definite, con- 
ceivable patterns of bemg Aristotle’s dynamis, as a manner of exist- 
ing, has been replaced by an assemblage of conceivable patterns. 





26 Charles Hartshorne, Anselm's Discovery (LaSalle, Ill Open Court, 
1965), 189-90 
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Lewis has passed from potentiality to patterns But this is retrogres- 
sion beyond Anstotle to Parmenides. It renders impossible Aristotle’s 
solution to Parmenides' dilemma of becoming, for ıt denies any intrin- 
sic distinction as ways of existing between being actually and being 
potentially. 

The same pattern of thinking is apparent ın the way Lewis relates 
causality to counterfactuals. He conceives that the way the letters ap- 
pearing in his book causally depend upon the keystrokes of his word 
processor 1s just that if he had touched different keys, different char- 
acters would have appeared. "That 1s how the letters depend causally 
upon the keystrokes."?? Thus the causal power of actuality has passed 
into counterfactual patterns of possibihty. The attempt to describe 
causal relationships has left him lost m the “woulds” of counterfactuals. 

And they are dark woulds indeed, since they do not in fact suc- 
ceed m describing causal power. They substitute instead a pattern of 
conceived hypothetical possibilities. These possibilities are not only 
purely conjectural, they even presuppose the causal power that they 
are meant to define.?8 

Confiding to Dorothy why everything in Emerald City was green, 
Oz explained: “When you wear green spectacles, why of course every- 
thing you see looks green to you ” Everyone, I suppose, wears philo- 
sophic glasses of one prescription or another, and Lewis has chosen 
to see everything through the lenses of possible worlds. He admits 
that this entails a vast expenditure of entitative suppositions, but nev- 
ertheless insists that the price 1s nght. 

The argument of this essay implies that the price, far from being 
right, is simply exorbitant. Possible worlds, in the currently accepted 
senses, are the monstrous issue of a metaphysical mistake; they are 
unnecessary for realizing the advantages Lewis seeks; and Investing m 





27 Lewis, OPW, 23 

28 Compare in this regard the attempt sometimes made to define per- 
sonal freedom in terms of counterfactuals Thus t 1s sometimes alleged that 
to say "Mary acted freely" 1s just to say “If Mary had considered different mo- 
tives, she would have acted differently " Counterfactuals again, but to what 
purpose? Freedom is a characteristic of Mary's act itself, not of a set of hypo- 
thetical actions that Mary might have performed To suppose the latter 
would be to make a category mistake 

2L Frank Baum, The Wizard of Oz (Indianapolis Bobbs-Mermill, 1903), 
152 
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them promotes rampant metaphysical mflation at a time when the 
credibility of philosophers’ currency is already badly undermined. 
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THE PUZZLE OF NAMES IN OCKHAM'S THEORY OF 
MENTAL LANGUAGE 


DEBORAH J. BROWN 


L HIS WRITINGS ON SEMANTICS AND LOGIC, William of Ockham com- 
bines two very strong claims about mental language: that mental 
terms are naturally prior to and determinative of the signification of 
conventional signs and that mental language contams neither synony- 
mous nor equivocal terms.! The first clam represents the role mental 
language has in explaining the ongns, structure, and content of 
thought and language. Ockham was, as many commentators have ob- 
served, a conceptual empiricist but 1t would be a mistake to think that 
he was primanly concerned with the, psychological processes that un- 
derlie our representational system. The second claim indicates that 
the theory of mental language is primarily a theory of signification or a 
semantics. The notion of a redundancy-free mental language 1s an ide: 
alization crafted for 1ts explanatory role in Ockham's semantics. 

The notion of a mental language devoid of synonymous and am: 
biguous terms raises puzzles which threaten the internal coherence of 
the project. These puzzles concern a species of categorematic terms 
in mental language, Ockham’s absolute terms, and are not unlike the 
puzzles about proper names in Kripkean semantics. Although I am 
skeptical that Ockham's theory is adequate to the dual tasks of being a 
semantics as well as a psychological thesis, I shall argue that the 
wrong response to these puzzles is to forfeit the theory's status as a 
semantic theory by giving up the commitment to parsimony. 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, York University, 4700 
Keele St , North York, Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3. 

1 Ockham’s most sustained development of the theory of mental lan- 
guage 1s in Summa Logicae (hereafter, SL) I, m Opera Philosophica (hereat- 
ter, OP) I, ed. Philotheus Boehner, Gedeon Gal, Stephen S. Brown (St 
Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 1974). 
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The Basic Principles of Ockham’s Theory of Terms. When John 
Trentman referred to Ockham's notion of mental language as analo- 
gous to the ideal languages of early twentieth-century analytic philos- 
ophy, he focused our attention on how Ockham, i both word and 
methodology, was committed to the notion of a redundancy-free men- 
tal language.? Trentman was replying to Geach who had incautiously 
accused Ockham of maintaming the absurd position that Latin was 
the language of thought? Trentman simply pointed out Ockham's 
practice of pruning from mental language all features which, although 
present in conventional languages, do not add to the significative 
power of those languages. In this way, Ockham eliminates gender, de- 
clension, conjugation, and mflection from his characterization of men- 
tal language and considers whether 1t is necessary to have mental cor- 
relates of both participles and verbs.* 

Ockham’s strategy for eliminating features from the mental lan- 
guage is always the same: if the difference between two (or more) 
terms in spoken or written language is not a difference in signification 
(and hence substitution of one for the other in a sentence preserves 
the truth value of the sentence) then there is no corresponding pair of 
synonyms in mental language and no grammatical feature correspond- 
ing to the feature which distinguishes the terms in spoken language. 
As Ockham justifies this procedure, it is 

because whatever 1s signified by all synonyms can be sufficiently ex- 


pressed by one of those terms, and therefore a multitude of concepts 
does not correspond to such a plurality of synonyms.’ 


So, for example, if the Latin verbs rogare and petere are synony- 
mous m meaning “to ask,” the fact that they belong to different conju- 
gations does not entail that they will have distinct correlates in the 
mental language. Compare this to differences in mood, number, 





2 See John Trentman, “Ockham on Mental,” Mind 79 (1970): 586-90. 

3 See Peter Geach, Mental Acts (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957), 101-6. 

4 See SL I, c 3, and Quodlibeta 5, q 8, m Opera Theologica (hereafter, 
OT) IX, ed Joseph C Wey (St Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 
1980) 

5 “quia quidquid per nomina synonyma significatur potest per unum ï- 
lorum exprimi sufficienter, et ideo multitundo conceptuum tali pluralitati 
synonyraorum non correspondet", SL, I, c. 3, m OP, I, 11. 
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tense, voice, and person, regarding verbs, and case and number, re- 
garding nouns which do affect the truth conditions of sentences.® Ock- 
ham concludes that synonymy in spoken and written language 1s 
largely a matter of ornamentation 7 

What is striking about Ockham’s discussion of what grammatical 
features are and are not to be found in mental language is the idea that 
signification is the definitive characteristic of mental terms. Mental 
terms are defined only by their semantic properties. Where there is 
no difference in signification between terms there cannot be more 
than one mental correlate. Since Ockham also held that mental terms 
explain the significance of conventional terms, it is not surprising that 
synonymy is explained in terms of the correspondence between syn- 
onyms and a single mental term. Ockham refers to this relationship 
between a spoken and a mental term as “subordination.” It is probably 
useful at this point to explicate the key semantic notions in Ockham's 
semantics: “signification,” “subordination,” and “supposition.” 

The Summa Logicae presents the first serious challenge to the 
Augustinian view of a sign as that which merely brings something ap- 
prehended to mind. Because it expresses a primitive relationship for 
Ockham, signification is not easy to define. Loosely speaking, a term 
signifies that of which ıt may be predicated. Whereas a sign may func- 
tion m isolation from other signs to introduce the object it signifies to 
the mind or discourse, Ockham holds that a mental sign proper must 
do more than signify in this way. In addition to the function of bring- 
ing objects to the mind’s attention, mental signs must be able to stand 
for or supposit for those things m the context of a mental sentence. In 
order to do that, a mental sign must also be the land of thing which 
can be combined with other signs 1n the construction of more com- 
plex signs and thoughts.’ That Ockham 1s committed to the principle 
of compositionahty is evident from his comments that the ability of 
signs to form complexes is necessary to account for all the diverse 
sentences (diversis propositionibus) we can entertain in thought 
and utter in speech. 





6 See SL, I, c. 3 

7 See ibid. 

8 Ockham calls this most basic kind of supposition, where a term stands 
in for its object m a sentence, personal supposition Additionally, there are 
the forms of simple supposition where the term stands for a concept, and ma- 
ternal supposition where the term stands for itself. 

9 SL, I, c. 3, m OP, I, 14. 
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Ockham’s theory of signs is thus, strictly speaking, a theory of 
terms. Some things may naturally signify other things (lıke effects 
signify their causes or the hoop of a barrel, wine)!? and thus loosely be 
called natural signs but only terms have both signification and suppo- 
sition. Some mental terms, the syncategoremata or logical constants 
of mental language, may only add to the signification of the language 
through combination with other (categorematic) terms. Having con- 
ceded this other notion of natural sign, Ockham endorses the stricter 
sense of “sign”. 


“Sign” ıs to be taken m another way for that which makes something 
come to be apprehended and 1s naturally constituted to supposit in that 
apprehension or be added to that kind of term in a sentence Of the lat- 
ter land there are syncategoremata, verbs, and parts of speech which do 
not have determinate signification Alternatively, a sign may be what 1s 
naturally fitted to be composed from these lands of thungs; for example, 
there is speech !! 


It ıs the notion of subordination which explains how the signifi- 
cation of mental terms determines the signification of spoken terms. 
Ockham refers to spoken terms as subordinated to mental terms and, 
as a result, as signifying what those mental terms signify. Subordina- 
tion thus appears to be the mental act of assigning to a conventional 
sign the signification of the corresponding concept. Unlike Burleigh, 
Ockham maintams that the conventional sign does not signify the con- 
cept to which it is subordinated but the extension of the concept to 
which it 1s subordinated. In this way, he avoids what he takes to be 
the error of supposing that all talk is about (or signifies) thought.!2 

Subordination 1s a relationship of asymmetric semantic depen- 
dency. Ockham clams that a spoken term would change its significa- 
tion were its corresponding concept to alter its signification even 
without a change in convention (sine nova institutione) but, presum- 


10 SL,c 1, m OP,I,9 

11 “Alter accipitur ‘signum’ pro illo, quod aliquid facit m cognitlonem ve- 
rure et natum est pro illo supponere vel tali addi m propositione, cuiusmodi 
sunt syncategoremata et verba et illae partes orationis, quae finitam significa- 
tionem non habent, vel quod natum est componi ex talibus, cumusmodi est 
oratio", SL, c. 1, in OP, I, 9 

12 The exceptions are cases where the mind forms signs of concepts 
themselves These are signs of "second imntention"—for example, the con- 
cepts "genus" and "species" are second intentions—because these terms can 
be predicated of concepts For example, ‘anımal’ m the sentence, 'Animal is a 
genus,’ 1$ a sign of second intention See SL, I, c 12, m OP, I, 41-4 
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ably, not conversely.? Where there 1s synonymy 1n spoken language, 
there is co-subordination of two spoken terms to one mental term; 
and where there is lexecal ambiguity, the ambiguous word 1s subordi- 
nated to distinct mental terms or concepts. 

We thus have a picture of mental language as composed of as 
many significative elements (categorematic terms), non-logical con- 
stants (syncategoremata)!^ and recursive procedures for generating 
more complex signs (including sentences) from less complex signs 
that are necessary to account both for our knowledge of the world 
and the signification and structure of conventional languages. 
Wherein lies the puzzle? 


II 


Absolute and Connotatwe Terms and Their Modes of Acquisi- 
tion. In the discussion of relative terms at Summa Logicae III-3, c. 26, 
Ockham considers the difficulty of defining relational terms. This 1s 
Just one place where Ockham displays a sensitivity to the argument 
that terms cannot all be defined m terms of each other on pain of cir- 
cularity. The mental language must contain a stock of primitive terms 
from which, in combination with syncategoremata, complex terms 
may be constructed. Ockham calls these primitives, absolute terms, 
and contrasts them with connotative terms. 

Purely absolute names are those which do not signify something prima- 

nly and some other thing or the same thing secondanly, but, rather, 


whatever is to be signified by an absolute term 1s to be signified pnma- 
rily and in the same way This is clear from the name “anımal” which 





13 See SL, I, c 1, in OP, I, 8. The word institutio does not necessarily 
have the sense of a lmguistic convention where that 1mphes agreement be- 
tween a number of speakers. It need only imply that it is conventional in the 
sense that it has its source in human decision. Presumably, one person could 
construct a hnguistic institutionem. 

M Syncategorematic expressions include the quantifiers, articles, copu- 
lae, truth-functional connectives, and nontruth functional connectives of a 
language Categorematic expressions are either verbs, or nouns and their 
modifiers (nonlogical constants). Syncategoremata do not signify anything 
on their own but in combination with categoremata, some, especially modal 
operators and quantifiers, may alter the supposition of an expression. Thus, 
for Ockham, ‘man’ in ‘Man 1s mortal’ may stand for a single man, Socrates, 
whereas ‘man’ in ‘Every man ıs mortal’ stands for each man. 
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does not signify cows, asses and humans differently from all other ani- 
mals so that ıt ıs proper that one thing be signified directly (ın recto) 
and another obliquely (in obliquo). Nor, properly speaking, do absolute 
terms have definitions expressing their meaning (quid nominis) .. be- 
cause to have a nominal definition is to have a single definition If there 
were two diverse expressions (orationes) both of which express the 
meaning of a name they would not have parts which sigmfy something 
not also designated by any part of the other sentence However, it 1s 
possible to express the meaning of an absolute term, m some manner, 
by any number of expressions (orationes), the respective parts of 
which, do not signify the same things Therefore, no one of them 1s a 
nomnal definition !5 


There are three ways to distinguish absolute from connotative 
terms: (1) absolute terms lack "secondary" signification; (2) by a 
grammatical test; and (3) absolute terms do not have nominal defini- 
tions. Absolute terms signify only that which 1s m their extension 
whereas connotative terms consignify things of which they cannot be 
predicated. Ockham's examples include relative terms and terms for 
qualities. Thus "father" consignifies children but cannot be predicated 
of children and “just” connotes Justice but justice 1s not Just. 

The second and third ways are connected in that only connota- 
tive terms have nominal definitions and in a nominal definition some 
things may be signified in modo obliquo !ê For example, Ockham pro- 
poses that the nominal definition of the term "white" 1s the complex 
expression “thing having whiteness” (or something like this). Because 
“white” cannot be predicated of the property 1t must primarily signify 





15 “Nomina mere absoluta sunt 1lla, quae non significant aliquid princi- 
paliter et alud vel idem secundario, sed quidquid significatur per idem 
nomen, aeque primo significatur, sicut patet de hoc nomune ‘animal,’ quod 
non significat nisi boves et asinos et hommes et sic de alus animalibus, et non 
significat unum primo et aliud secundario, ita quod oporteat aliquid signifi- 
carı m recto et aliud in obliquo, nec m definitione exprimente quid nomunis 
oportet ponere talia distincta in diversis casibus vel aliquod verbum adiecti- 
vum. Immo propre loquendo talia nomina non habent definitionem expri 
mentem quid nomunis, quia proprie loquendo unius nominis habentis defini- 
tionem exprimentem quid nomunus est una definitio explicans quid nominis 
sic, scilicet, quod talis nomunis non sunt diversae orationes exprimentes quid 
nommus habentes partes distmctas, quarum aliqua significat aliquid, quod 
non eodem modo importatur per aliam partem alterius orationis Sed talia, 
quantum ad quid nomunis, possunt aliquo modo pluribus orationibus non eas- 
dem res secundum suas partes significantibus explican; et 1deo nulla earum 
est proprie definitio exprimens quid nomunis”, SL, I, c. 10, ın OP T, 35 

16 See, however, Manlyn McCord Adams, Willam Ockham (Notre Dame. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 1 321-2, and Paul Vincent Spade, 
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the bearer of the property and connote the whiteness belonging to the 
thing. In this definition the term “whiteness” occurs m an oblique case. 

Ockham does not deny that absolute terms have definitions. 
There can be real definitions of absolute terms, for example, defini- 
tions by genus and difference. What he does deny is that such defini- 
tions are synonymous with their definitions. Aristotelian definitions 
may be crucial to science but they are not crucial to our understand- 
ing of a term. On Ockham’s view, we could and probably do have the 
concept of humans before we have the definition that a human is a ra- 
tional animal or a composite of body and soul. Nomunal definitions 
are, however, essential to grasp the meaning of a connotative term. 
We could not conceivably be said to have the concept of a bachelor if 
we did not know that bachelors are never married men or the concept 
of a father without knowing that a father is a male parent. 

In the passage quoted, Ockham does not, however, argue for the 
difference between absolute and connotative terms on the basis of 
what 1s required for our grasping a concept in each case. Instead, he 
simply states that terms with nominal definitions (connotative terms) 
have only one definition whereas there 1s no a priori limit on the 
number of definitions in the case of absolute terms. If "father" genu- 
inely abbreviates “male parent" then "father" has only one definition. 
This is not the case with respect to absolute terms. There may be 
other ways of defining the extension of an absolute term like “water” 
besides the definition: "water 1s H20.” For example, water can be de- 
fined in terms of the role of water in sustaining the human body or in 
terms of its being a homogeneous material with such-and-such a spe- 
cific gravity, 1ts boiling at 100°C at sea level and so on. The difference 
between absolute and connotative terms rests not with the sheer num- 
ber of definitions possible of each. The point is that if a term has 
more than one equally good definition and these are not themselves 
synonymous, then none of them can be synonymous with the defined 
term since synonymy is a transitive relation. If such statements are to 


“Ockham’s Distinctions Between Absolute and Connotative Terms," Vivar- 
tum XIII (1975): 55-76. Adams and Spade argue that Ockham’s grammatical 
test ıs not sufficient to discriminate all connotative terms from absolute 
terms on the grounds that not all connotative terms signify some things ın an 
oblique case What ıs clear is that all connotative terms have syncategore- 
mata as constituents, whereas absolute terms never do. A grammatical crite- 
rion of some sort, if not the one Ockham actually proposes, may not be en- 
tirely off the mark 
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count as definitions, they cannot count as nominal definitions, and it 
follows that the terms they define do not have the complex semantic 
structure of definitions. 

Absolute and connotative terms differ also in their mode of acqui- 
sition. Unhke modern defenders of the language of thought hypothe- 
sis such as Jerry Fodor and Noam Chomsky, Ockham is no nativist. 
Fodor and Chomsky argue from a view of learning as hypothesis for- 
mation and confirmation that in order to learn a “first” language the 
child must already possess a medium of representation. That 1s, the 
child requires a stock of rules and concepts with which to formulate 
hypotheses about the meanings of words and the grammatical struc- 
ture of spoken sentences which make up his primary linguistic data. 
Since the conceptual apparatus required for learning a language can- 
not itself be learned without invoking a regress of representational 
media, Fodor and Chomsky conclude that 1t must be innate.!? 

For Ockham, by contrast, the soul is a tabula nuda prior to expe- 
nence. Does he fall into the empiricist trap which Fodor and Chom- 
sky descnbe? As Calvm Normore has shown, the key to Ockham’s 
conceptual empiricism rests with his claim that primitive absolute 





17 Given that the terms of a complex, nomunal definition have other se- 
mantic functions in the mental language, one would suppose that, for Ock- 
ham, all simple connotative terms are eliminated from mental language ın fa- 
vor of their nominal definitions. Scholars disagree over the status of relational 
terms in Ockham’s semantics Claude Panaccio argues that it is difficult to 
ehminate relational terms from mental language by decomposition through 
nomunal definitions. See Claude Panaccio, “Connotative Terms in Ockham’s 
Mental Language," Cahiers d’éprstémologie no. 9016 (Montréal: Université du 
Québec à Montréal, Group de Recherche en Épistémologie Comparée, 1990). 
“Parent” connotes “child” and vice versa and so signifies that of which it can- 
not be predicated. “Parent,” however, cannot be defined as “animal having a 
child” when “child” is defined as "animal having parents" on pam of circulanty. 

Martin Tweedale, ın an albeit sympathetic reply to Panaccio, has located 
passages where Ockham distnguishes between complete and incomplete 
definitions See Martin Tweedale, “Ockham’s Supposed Ehmination of Con- 
notative Terms and His Ontological Parsimony,” Dialogue 31 (1992): 431-44. 
A complete definition of “parent” 1s one which makes use of the correlative, 
“child” However a definition which does not make use of the correlative is 
more properly called the nominal definition and the one that we may suppose 
exists in the mental in heu of its simple counterpart in spoken language. See 
SL, WS, c. 26. 

18 See Jerry A. Fodor, “Private Language,” in The Language of Thought 
(Cambndge. Harvard University Press, 1975) and—, “The Present Status of 
the Innateness Controversy," m his Representations (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1981). 
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concepts are passively acquired.'? Ockham ıs proposing a third alter- 
native to mnateness and learning, namely, that concepts are acquired 
but not learned. We begin by acquiring absolute terms for individuals 
and by a process Ockham refers to as “abstraction” generate absolute 
terms for species and genera. Connotative terms are formed by comb- 
ing absolute terms and syncategoremata. What interests us here 1s the 
process by which we acquire absolute terms, a process Ockham de- 
scribes in strictly causal terms. 
This is the process First a human 1s apprehended by some particular 
sense, then that same human 1s apprehended by the intellect, and from 
this having been apprehended there 1s had a general notion common to 
allhumans This apprehension (cognvtvo) 1s called a concept, mtention, 
or passion and from it existing in the intellect the intellect at once 
knows that a human 1s something without any process of reasoning 
(sine discursu) Then another animal or other animals distinct from a 
human having been apprehended, there 1s elicited a general notion of all 


animals and that general notion of all arumals 1s called a passion or in- 
tention of the soul or concept common to all animals ”° 


Because in the natural course of events we acquire our primitive con- 
cepts in cognitions which Ockham (following Scotus) refers to as “m- 
tuitive cognitions,” the acquisition of absolute terms gives rise to exis- 
tential judgments.?! Ockham's account of concept acquisition thus has 
direct consequences for hus epistemology. 

The question 1s how to merge Ockham's semantic constraints on 
mental language with this naturalistic account of concept acquisition 





19 See Ockham, Reportatio, II, q. 20, m Opera Theologica, V (St Bonaven- 
ture, NY The Franciscan Institute, 1981), and Calvin Normore, “Ockham on 
Mental Language,” m Historical Foundations of Cognitive Science, ed J-C 
Smith (Dordrecht. Kluwer, 1990), 60 

20 “Non quod isti conceptus praecedant notitiam intuitivam homunis, sed 
iste est processus quod primo homo cognoscitur aliquo sensu particulan, 
demde ille idem homo cognoscitur ab intellectu, quo cognito habetur una 
notitia generalis et communis omni homini. Et sta cognitio vocatur concep- 
tus, intentio, passio, qui conceptus communis est omni homini; quo exastente 
ın intellectu statim intellectus scit quod homo est aliquid, sine discursu 
Deinde apprehenso aho animali ab homine vel alus animalibus, elicitur una 
notitia generalis omni animali, et illa notitia generalis omni animali vocatur 
passio seu intentio animae sive conceptus communis omni animal”; SL, III-2, 
c 29, m OP, T: p. 557, 11 14-22 

21 Although Ockham does allow that we could acquire absolute con- 
cepts through an act of God when not causally stimulated by the appropriate 
object, naturally, absolute terms signify their causes and are grounds for 
knowmg that something exists. See Ordznato I, prologue, q 1. OT, I. 33, 16-20 
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At Summa Logicae I, c. 6, Ockham distinguishes two senses of "syn- 
onym”: one where a speaker intends two spoken terms to signify the 
same things and another where two spoken terms just do signify the 
same things in the same way, 


although not everyone using these terms believes that they signify the 
same thing in the same way but mistakenly Judge that something 1s be- 
ing signified by one term that is not by the other, as when they think the 
name “God” mtroduces a whole thing and “deity” a part of it.2 


At Quodlibet 5, q. 10, Ockham repeats the same distinction but refers 
instead to those who mistakenly think that *Marcus" and "Tullius" re- 
fer to distinct persons when these are both absolute names for Ci- 
cero.?3 

There are several questions raised by this discussion. First, Ock- 
ham seems to imply that ıt is impossible that co-referring absolute 
conventional names could be subordinated to distinct concepts. Yet if 
absolute concepts are acquired passively through a causal process it 
seems possible that someone might acquire distinct absolute concepts 
for the same individual, for example, on different occasions or under 
different circumstances. One would think that a person could easily 
acquire the concept “Marcus” in an encounter with Cicero on one 
day's visit to the Forum and the concept "Tullius" from another en- 
counter with Cicero without realizing that she was encountering one 
and the same individual. 

The problem is that allowing this as a possibility on the theory 
conflicts with two principles of the theory. The first 1s the principle 
that signification 1s the only individuating property of mental terms. 
As Ockham repeatedly says: if two mental terms have exactly the 
same signification, there 1s nothing to distinguish them. The second 1s 
the principle that there is no synonymy in mental language. If it is 





22 *, , , quamvis non omnes utentes credant ipsa idem significare, sed de- 
cepti existimant aliquid significan per unum, guod non significatur per reliq- 
uum; sicut si aliqui existimarent, quod hoc nomen ‘Deus’ importaret unum 
totum et ‘Deitas’ partem eius", Ockham, SL, I, c 6, OP I, 19 In distinguishing 
the first from the second sense of ‘synonum’, Ockham anticipates Benson 
Mates 1n regarding speakers’ dispositions to use synonyms interchangeably 
as urevelant to the question of whether they are synonymous or not (m the 
strictly semantic sense). See Benson Mates, “Synonymuty,” in Semantics and 
the Philosophy of Language, ed Leonard Lmksy (Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press at Urbana, 1952), 111-36. 

2 Wiliam Ockham, Quodlzbeta Septem, OT, IX. 519 
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possible to acquire synonymous absolute concepts, then the explana- 
tion of synonymy has to be supplemented either by postulating subor- 
dination relations between synonyms in mental language to a concept 
m a higher-order mental language or by appealing to some other fact 
besides the subordination relation. The first option has the following 
drawback. Unless synonymy is precluded from the higher-order men- 
tal language, an infinite regress of subordination relations would en- 
sue and the task of semantics would be rendered impossible. If it 1s 
necessary to postulate a redundancy-free mental language somewhere 
in the hierarchy, why not postulate 1t mght away as the first mental 
language? 

However, the second strategy also has its disadvantages. Appeal- 
ing to some relation other than subordination to explain synonymy, 
for example, coextensionality, raises doubts about the role of mental 
language in semantics altogether. If coextensionality can explain syn- 
onymy between mental terms, coextensionality alone can explain syn- 
onymy between conventional terms, and the subordination relation 
would at best be an element of a psychological hypothesis with no 
real semantic import. 

Further problems emerge when we consider the role of mental 
language in providing the content of belief and knowledge. Ockham's 
discussion of notitia evidens (evident notions) suggests that belief 1s 
a matter of having a certain mental sentence in mind.”4 In other words, 
propositional attitudes are individuated by relation to mental sen- 
tences. Consider now the person who states that Marcus is a great or- 
ator but Tullus 1s not a great orator. What beliefs could such a person 
be expressing on Ockham's view? According to the constraint against 
synonymy in mental language, the sentences “Marcus is a great ora- 
tor” and “Tullius 1s a great orator” must be subordinated to the same 
mental sentence. The speaker who affirms one but not the other, 
however, must either have a self-contradictory mental sentence in 
mund or be affirming and denymg the same mental sentence. How 1s 
this psychologically possible? 





24 See Ockham’s epistemological discussions of evident notions (notitia 
evidens) which he defines as “the cognition of some true complex [of terms]” 
(cognato alacuvus vert complexv) which we know by acquiring the meaning of 
the constituent terms (notitia encomplexa). Ockham, Expositio terminorum 
quaestwmns, in the Prologus, q I, ed. Gedeon Gal and Stephan F Brown, Opera 
Theologica 1 (St Bonaventure, NY. The Franciscan Institute, 1967), 5 
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Notice that 1t 1s not an option for Ockham to follow Frege in pos- 
tulating complex senses whenever substitutivity salve veritate fails 
for co-referring absolute terms.” If "Marcus" and “Tullius” are really 
connotative terms connoting, for example, different aspects of the 
context m which they were acquired, then there 1s no problem in ex- 
plaming why these terms have distinct correlates m mental language. 
If they are distinct connotative terms, then they are not synonymous 
and would not be subordinated to the same concept. Ockham cannot 
argue this way without giving up the claim that there must be a base of 
prmitve absolute concepts in mental language. Since it 1s possible to 
generate cases like thus for any pair of conventional absolute terms 
which are synonymous, had Ockham been inclined to assign different 
connotations to these terms in the manner of Frege, it would have fol- 
lowed that no concepts are essentially absolute. That outcome would 
be contrary to Ockham’s commitment to a primitive, noncomplex lex- 
ical base for mental language and an account of synonymy given in 
terms of the subordination relation. 

I cannot see a way of amending Ockham’s theory of mental lan- 
guage so that it will, on the one hand, have the same explanatory force 
as a semantic theory and, on the other, accommodate all the facts 
about opacity. The question is whether the theory of mental language 
should modify 1ts semantics in order to accommodate the problems of 
opacity. 


II 


Mental Language With Redundancy. Jerry Fodor makes no 
claims to a redundancy-free mental language. In his work on the puz- 
zles of belief, Fodor argues that there may be differences in beliefs 
which are not semantic differences.?6 The belief that Marcus is an ora- 
tor and the belief that Tullus is an orator would, on Fodor's view, be 
distinct belief states but not beliefs with distinct contents. They 





25 Gottlob Frege, “On Sense and Nominatum,” Readings in Philosophi- 
cal Analysis, trans Herbert Feigl, ed. Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (New 
York Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), 85-102. 

26 See Jerry Fodor, “Substitution Arguments and the Individuation of Be 
hefs,” m A Theory of Content (Cambndge. MIT Press, 1990), 161-76, and———, 
The Elm and the Expert (Cambndge. MIT Press, 1994), 39-54. 
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would involve tokens of different mentalese symbol types, MARCUS 
and TULLIUS, which are nonetheless synonymous in virtue of their 
coextensionahty. Given Fodor's cnticism of sense theones in general, 
his criticism of the program to identify the (nominal) definitions of 
any terms whatsoever and his subsequent faith in the primitiveness of 
all lexical items, he, like Ockham, 1s also not attracted to Fregean so- 
lutions to the puzzles of opaque contexts.2’ 

How well does such an approach fare in accommodating impor- 
tant semantic notions like synonymy and ambiguity? We have seen 
that according to Fodor the criterion of synonymy is coextensionahty. 
Ambiguity, on the other hand, occurs when two (or more) concepts 
are similar m form but differ ın extension According to Fodor, the 
ambiguity of a word like "bank" is not explained by its being corre- 
lated with a number of complex concepts or definitions for the differ- 
ent senses of “bank.” Instead, “bank” 1s correlated with a number of 
simple concepts which have mental analogues of subscnpts, BANK), 
BANK, ... and so on. In virtue of having different extensions these 
concepts have different meanings which thereby explains the ambigu- 
ity.?8 

Fodor's faith in a purely extensionahst semantics 1s surprising m 
view of the well-documented problems with such approaches. It 1s far 
from obvious that semantics should be so severely adjusted to accom- 
modate psychological opacity. It 1s not even obvious that doing so 
will yield a theory better suited to explaining the psychology of lan- 
guage understanding. Consider Fodor's picture of mental language 
(figures 2 and 4) as a semantics m contrast with Ockham’s (figures 1 
and 3). [NB: “sig” = signification ; “sub” = subordination] 

The advantage that a synonymy free mental language (figure 1) 
has over the picture of mental language schematized m figure 2 is that 
in the former there 1s a pomt of correspondence in the mental lan- 
guage for the synonymous spoken terms In figure 2 there 1s no connec- 
tion between "bachelor" and *unmarried man" except in the extension 
of the terms. It follows either that coextensionahty must be sufficient 





?' For Fodor's arguments m favor of denotationalism and against "de- 
compositional” lexical semantics, see J A. Fodor, J D Fodor, M F. Garrett, 
E Walker, and C Parkes, “Against Definitions,” Cognition 8 (1980) 263-367, 
and J A. Fodor, J D. Fodor, and M F Garrett, “The Psychological Unreality 
of Semantic Representations," Linguistic Inquiry 6 (1975) 515-31 

28 See Fodor, et al , “Against Definitions,” 277 
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Mental Language y * NOT MARRIED MAN 
[sig] {sub] [sub] [sig] 


\ 








. Spoken Language 'bachelor 'unmarried man 


[sig] 





Extension <bachelors> 


Figure 1. A synonymy free mental language (Ockham) 


for synonymy or that there is no explanation of synonymy. Fodor of- 
fers no argument against traditional objections that coextensionahty 
(not even necessary coextensionality) 1s insufficient for sameness of 
meaning.”? However, a greater difficulty resides in the fact that it 
ought to follow from the synonymy of necessarily coextensional 
terms that identity statements in scientific theories are analytic. 
Fodor seems prepared to accept this, claiming that the statement that 
water 1s H,O 1s analytic? Analytic, but not a prion, Fodor says. The 
terms “water” and “HO” carry the same information and are therefore 
synonymous “although the conditions for acquiring one are not the 
same as the conditions for acquirmg the other."?! Acquiring the con- 
cept of H;O involves acquiring the constituents first whereas there 1s 
no such constraint on the acquisition of the concept, water. 

This 1s careless. If one term has semantic constituents not con- 
tamed in the other, how can the two be synonymous on any ordinary 
understanding of “synonymy”? The term "H;O" carnes information 
about the chemical structure of water molecules that “water” simply 
does not Furthermore, 1t 1s difficult to see how these two terms can 
be synonymous when sentences containing each do not bear the same 
inferential relations to other sentences. We can infer from knowing 





29 The sorts of cases usually appealed to are cases of necessarily coex- 
tensive mathematical concepts “2” and “the square root of 4” are necessarily 
coextensional terms but are not generally regarded as synonymous 

30 Fodor, The Elm and the Expert, 56 

3! Iud , 57 
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Mental Language * an * NOT w MAN 
"4 | ' * 
Spoken Language EN -- man 
E yi 
- Extension <bachelors> 


Figure 2: Mental language with synonymy (Fodor) 


that a certain liquid 1s a sample of H20 that it contains hydrogen atoms, 
but we cannot infer this from merely knowing that a certam liquid is a 
sample of water unless the semantic representation of water also in- 
cludes a representation of hydrogen as a constituent.? Synonymous 
terms ought not under substitution affect the inferential relations of a 
sentence to other sentences. Taking coextensionality as sufficient for 
synonymy, therefore, has some highly countermtuitive consequences. 


3? Fodor has suggested that the way to make denotationalist semantics 
serve the theory of inference 1s by remtroducing Carnapian meaning postu- 
lates to the semantics. See Fodor, et al , “Against Definitions,” 272-4 How- 
ever, aside from the usual problems with meaning postulates, for example, 
the excessive computational demands they impose on a system and their m- 
ability to dıscrmmımate between kinds of necessity (metaphysical, semantic, 
and logical), it just 1s not obvious how a semantics containing meaning postu- 
lates can call itself denotationalist If we need a meaning postulate to give 
the terms “water” and “HzO” the properties of synonyms, then it 1s not coex- 
tensionality alone which explams synonymy but the mental act or lmguistic 
convention (for Carnap) which also determmes synonymy However, sucha 
mental act ıs precisely what 1s russing ın the case of the speaker who does 
not know that “Marcus” and "Tulhus" refer to the same person 

33 Fodor claims to be endorsing externalism ın The Elm and The Expert, 
the view which claims that the possession of concepts for natural kinds de- 
pends on beimg related to the land ın one’s physical environment However, 
if “water” and “HO” are synonymous, then one could have the concept of wa- 
ter without being related to the actual stuff Consider Putnam’s "Twin Earth” 
thought experiment See Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of Meaning,” m Mand, 
Language, and Reality, vol 2 of Philosophical Papers (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1975) On Twin Earth I have a doppelganger with 
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Mental Language * RIVER BANK * COMMERCIAL BANK 
[sig] [sub] [sub] [sig] 
Spoken Language ‘bank’ 
[sig] E 
Extension «nver banks» «commercial banks» 


Figure 3: Ambiguity free mental language (Ockham) 


Consider now the differences between figure 3 and figure 4. A 
view like Ockham’s (figure 3) which explains ambiguity as subordina- 
tion to more than one type of mental concept makes explicit ın the 
mund the differences n meaning between the vanous concepts to 
which an ambiguous lexical 1tem 1s subordinated The problem with 
the view characterized by figure 4, Fodor’s, 1s that the subordination 
relation does not yield any clue as to the meanings of the various sub- 
scripted terms Subscripts do not in themselves indicate their exten- 
sions and thus are not sufficient to dissolve the ambiguity m BANK at 
the level of mental representation. The question then arises: How 
does the speaker know, from knowing that her use of “bank” 1s subor- 
dinated to (or that she has in mmd) BANK; rather than BANKs, which 
sense of "bank" she intends to use? At some point she must connect m 





whom I share type-identical brain states However, there 1s no water on Twin 
Earth, only some qualitatively similar substance, XYZ. Putnam and other ex- 
ternalists conclude that my doppelganger cannot have the concept of water 
Yet there 1s nothing in the story which precludes my doppelganger from 
learning Earth chemistry and acquiring the concept of HO If Fodor 1s night, 
then my doppelganger has a concept which carnes the same information as 
the concept of water minus the external connection In that case the concept 
of water 1s no more dependent on the existence of water than the concept of 
H20 1s 

On Ockharr's theory, there 1s no analogous problem My doppelganger 
can have a complex concept of HzO which pnmanly signifies water (by de- 
scnption) and connotes the whole classes of hydrogen and oxygen atoms. 
“Water” does not carry these connotations and 1s dependent upon actual ex- 
perience (an intuitive cognition) of samples of water for its acquisition 
Therefore it 1s neither analytic nor a prion knowable that water 1s HO. 
Sameness of primary signification does not make for synonymy 
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Mental Language ; X 1 / "n 
a x " X 
Spoken Language x 
A x 
Extension «river NA Bw banks» 


Figure 4: Mental language with ambiguity (Fodor) 


thought her use of "bank" with a concept that makes explicit whethér 
she 1s referring to the bank of a river or an institution for saving and 
borrowing money. Again, the inferential relations a sentence featur- 
ing “bank” will participate in depends not on uninterpreted subscripts 
but on the explicit and unambiguous semantic representation of the 
sentence. In other words, an adequate semantic representation of 
“bank” must itself be ambiguity-free. The strategy of subscripting only 
encourages the postulation of a higher-order mental language contain- 
ing concepts to which Bank), Banke, and so forth are subordinated 
and which make explicit the different senses of “bank.” Ockhamis 
view achieves the same end in one step and is thus the simpler theory. 


IV 


Mental Language As A Theory of Cognitive Competence. The 
reasons for maintaining the 1dea that mental language is free of synon- 
ymous and equivocal terms have to do not just with 1ts yielding a more 
explanatonly powerful semantics but also with its providing a better 
explanation of language understanding. But this leaves us still with 
the puzzles of opaque belief contexts. What can be said in defense of an 
Ockhamist theory of mental language against the weight of these puz- 
zles? Notice that, understood as a semantic theory, Ockham's theory 
of mental language 1s ın the same category as Chomsky’s theory of lin- 
guistic competence. Chomsky’s Generative Transformational Grammar 
1s an 1deahzation of speakers’ knowledge of their language in abstraction 
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from their actual performance. As Chomsky describes idealization in 
the theory of linguistic competence: 


Linguistic theory 1s concerned primanily with an ideal speaker-listener, 
in a completely homogenous speech-community, who knows its lan- 
guage perfectly and 1s unaffected by such grammatically irrelevant con- 
ditions as memory hrutations, distractions, shifts of attention and inter- 
est, and errors . . . 1n applying his knowledge of the language m actual 
performance... We thus make a fundamental distinction between com- 
petence (the speaker-hearer's knowledge of his language) and perfor- 
mance (the actual use of language m concrete situations).3 


Chomsky has been criticized for simultaneously arguing that the 
rules of grammar are defined as the rules of an ideal speaker-hearer 
and that these rules are nonetheless internalized ın the minds/brains 
of less-than-ideal actual speakers or children learning the language of 
their community. He ıs accused of inconsistency; of theorizing ab- 
stractly about grammatical rules while purporting that linguistics has 
a place among the natural sciences as a proper part of psychology.®5 
Jerry Katz and Paul Postal, for example, argue that Chomsky’s “con- 
ceptualism” is riddled with contradictions and urge us instead to- 
wards a Platonist approach m linguistics and semantics.%6 According 
to Katz and Postal, senses are not concepts or mental sentences but 
abstract objects analogous to mathematical entities (numbers) and 
mental language has no role to play in either semantics or linguistics, 

What can be said in favor of an idealized theory of mental lan- 
guage like Ockham’s or Chomsky’s? It should be noted that the use of 
idealizations and abstractions m a scientific theory does not thereby 
render a theory a theory of abstract objects. If this were the case it 
would be difficult to avoid the conclusion that most if not all scientific 
theones are theories of abstract objects. Scientific theones often help 
themselves to ideahzations, and certainly all scientific theories are 
theories which range over types. The question ıs whether types are 
necessarily abstract objects. I may be demonstrating a certain nomi- 
nalist bias, but I urge restraint in drawing the conclusion that a theory 





54 Noam Chomsky, Aspects of The Theory of Syntax (Cambndge: MIT 
Press, 1965), 3-4 

35 See Noam Chomsky, Knowledge of Language (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1986) and ——, Language and Problems of Knowledge (Cam- 
bndge, MA: MIT Press, 1988) 

3 See Jerry Katz and Paul Postal, “Realism vs Conceptualism m Linguis- 
tics,” Linguistics and Philosophy 14 (1991): 515-54. See also Jerry Katz, Lan- 
guage and Other Abstract Objects (Totowa, N.J : Rowan and Littlefield, 1981). 
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is a theory of abstract objects from the premise that the theory operates 
under idealization. The theory of ideal gases, for example, 1s still a 
physical theory. One should not be tempted to the conclusion that the 
theory of 1deal gases is just like mathematics—a theory of abstract ob- 
jects. Nor should one say that biology is a theory of abstract objects sim- 
ply because species are (at least on some views) types.?" While it 1s the 
case that how 1dealizations work in science 1s poorly understood, there 
seems little gain in supposing that they work by changing the subject. 

Still, to return to the problem of whether the theory of mental lan- 
guage should be a semantics first or a theory of psychological perfor- 
mance, I am not denying that there are hard questions to be answered. 
Ockham holds that mental language 1s internalized in the soul; Chom- 
sky, that grammar is embodied in the mind/brain On both accounts, 
actual cognitive and linguistic performance 1s the product of some- 
thing ideal in us as well as a set of factors which are much messier: 
memory limitations, imperfect knowledge, distractions, errors, ilu- 
sions, and so on. The question is: What reason do we have for suppos- 
ing that we have internalized anything ideal (the rules of grammar or 
the semantic constraints on mental language) when our manifest be- 
havior 1s less than 1deal? 

There ıs a general problem here about the nature of rule-follow- 
ing. We accept that our beliefs and our speech often contain errors 
and errors are defined agamst rules or standards which we must 
somehow be trying to follow 1f we are to count as having erred. The 
person who is not trying to follow a rule may be flouting community 
standards but ıs not strictly speaking making a mistake. One can be 
subversive without making a mistake, and one may have failed to see 
that one should accept a given rule; but that 1s a different mistake and 
one which presupposes that one has internalized a metarule that one 
should follow the rules accepted, say, by one's community. Can one 
be in error, be failing to follow a rule, unless one internalizes the rule 
in some form or other? I claim not and offer the following thought ex- 
penments in defense of Chomsky's and Ockham's “conceptualist” 
claims about 1deal mental language. 

Imagine the scenario m which you, an ordinary less-than-ideal 
speaker-hearer, attain hnguistc perfection. That 1s, you suddenly develop 





37 See the "Type Argument" for Platonism ın hnguistics m Katz and 
Postal, “Realism vs. Conceptualism m Linguistics,” 522-3. 
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perfect memory and attention and are free from distractions and 1illu- 
sion. Now ask yourself: In attaining perfection, would you also have 
to acquire or learn more grammar? That is not a question about 
whether you would have to become conscious of the rules of grammar 
but whether you would have to internalize, consciously or not, more 
grammar. It may seem tempting to say that perfection might require 
the acquisition of more grammar, but notice the consequences of this 
reply for linguistic theorizing. If perfection does involve the acquisi- 
tion of more grammar, in what sense are the rules of grammar studied 
by linguists rules of actual human languages? A grammar no less- 
than-ideal speaker embodied would be a grammar for angels, but what 
data would hnguists use to construct such a grammatical theory? 

This reasoning suggests that the 1deahzation which 1s part of lin- 
guistic theory does not conflict with the claim that the rules of gram- 
mar are internal structures m the minds/brains of speakers. Despite 
its use of abstractions, linguistics is at the same time a psychological 
theory. Can anything analogous be said about Ockham’s theory of 
mental language? Does his theory have any claim to bemg a psycho- 
logical theory as well as a semantics? Let us construct a similar 
thought expenment to the one given above Imagine that the individ- 
ual who asserted that Marcus was a great orator but dented that Tul- 
lius was a great orator 1s suddenly liberated from the imperfections of 
her discriminatory capacities. She now recognizes Marcus as Tullus. 
Would this individual continue to have two absolute or primitive con- 
cepts for Cicero and through perfection come to realize that these 
concepts are synonymous? Or would the mdividual discover, upon at- 
taming perfection, that the names "Marcus" and "Tullius" are subordi- 
nated to the same single concept? 

If the passage at Summa Logicae I, c. 61s any indication, Ockham 
clearly prefers the second of these two options. What a person be- 
leves about the synonymy of two terms 1s irrelevant to whether or not 
they are synonymous or not for that same person. Notice that 1f we 
opt for the first mterpretation of the case, it 1s difficult to see how per- 
fection has radically 1mproved her situation. She 1s ın possession of a 
mental language which still contams redundant terms and expres- 
sions, and the existence of the subordination relation can play no role 
in the explanation of synonymy Synonymy would depend upon some 
mental operation or act (like a judgment) linking the two concepts. 
But all this 1s cumbersome and unnecessary 1f one has attained perfec- 
tion. It is hard to see even the lowest species of angel putting up with it. 
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On the second interpretation, perfection realizes a perspicuous 
and parsimonious mental language and thereby shows its privileges. 
It ıs not implausible to suppose that the rules against synonymy and 
ambiguity in mental language are ones we actually internalize. This 
justfies theonzing about mental language in accordance with Ock- 
hamust constraints on redundancy. 

Whether thus was Ockham's view or whether he cared about such 
tensions ın the theory of mental language ıs of course another issue. 
Nonetheless, Ockham's theory belongs to a family of theories which 
help themselves to 1dealizations and thus together face a similar chal- 
lenge. I have tried to argue that a theory of mental language should be 
developed as a semantics first and foremost. This suggestion is not 
going to be very satisfying to those who seek to give the theory double 
duty m making it account for opaque belief contexts. Ockham himself 
appears to have been unmoved by psychosemantic 1ssues. Generally, 
he was ambivalent about how well we know either our own mental 
acts or the nature of our concepts. Indeed, we are often led into error 
by the 1gnorance of our own concepts Realism about universals, for 
example, only arises because we are misled by the surface form of 
sentences contammg abstract nouns standing for qualities into think- 
ing that these stand for universal objects Nor 1s there reason to thnk 
that Ockham accepted anything hke first person authority—that 1s, 
the claim that we know what we thnk On any given occasion, we do 
not necessarily know whether we are having an intuitive cognition and 
hence whether we are acquining an absolute concept or not.* It is thus 
difficult to see Ockham as engaged m a psychologically adequate descrip- 
tive enterprise and even more difficult to see why he should have been.” 


York Unaversity 





38 Our failure to know our own minds leads, on Ockham’s view, to all 
sorts of cognitive and metaphysical errors including skepticism and realism 
about universals For a discussion of Ockham’s epistemology see Katharine 
Tachau, Viszon and Certrtude in the Age of Ockham (New York E J Bnll, 
1988), and for Ockham’s attack on universals see SL, c 14 m OP I, 47 and Or- 
danatio, d 2, qq 4-8. See also Ockham, Ordinato, I Prologue, q 1, a. 6., in 
OT, I. 66, 1 8-18, for a discussion on the difference between cognizing an ob- 
ject and being aware that one 1s cognizing an object 

39 I would lke to thank Calvin Normore and the two Martins, Christo- 
pher Martin and Martin Tweedale, for discussion on these issues This re- 
search was supported by a research grant from the Killam Trust and gener- 
ous leave from York University 


SELF, COMMUNITY, AND TIME: A SHARED SOCIALITY* 
SANDRA B. ROSENTHAL 


Commo AND PLURALISM are often held to be at odds with each 
other, with a choice to be made between group conformity and indi- 
vidualism, community obligations or mdividual liberty, and this di- 
lemma in large part structures much contemporary debate. Indeed, 
Alasdair MacIntyre thinks America may well be founded on mcompat- 
ible moral and social ideals. On the one hand, a communitanan vision 
of a common “telos,” and on the other hand, an ideal of individualism 
and pluralism. Thus he holds that “we mhabit a kind of polity whose 
moral order requires systematic incoherence ın the form of public al- 
legiance to mutually inconsistent sets of principles."! These tensions, 
which tend to dominate reflections on community, are rooted m m- 
compatible understandings of the nature of the self and its relation to 
the communal order which 1t mhabits, understandings which are in 
turn inextricably mtertwined with implicit temporal issues. These m- 
terrelated issues of self, community, and temporality will be the focus 
of the present paper. 

Before developing a pragmatically based account of this interre- 
lationship, the ensuing discussion will very briefly explore the posi- 
tions of John Rawls, Alasdair MacIntyre, and Richard Rorty to elicit 
certain relevant features. As a sketchy caricature, and with all the 
dangers sketchy caricatures involve, 1t can be said that Rawl’s posi- 
tion exemplifies the individual as the source of important community 
arrangements, MacIntyre's the individual as the product of commu- 
nity arrangements, and Rorty’s the freeing of the issue from ontologi- 
cal entanglements and presumptions. 





*Presidential address to the Metaphysical Society of America, Fordham 
University, March 15, 1996 

Correspondence to. Department of Philosophy, Loyola University, 6363 
St Charles Ave., New Orleans, LA 70188 

1 Alasdair Macintyre, “Is Patriotism a Virtue?”, Lindley Lecture, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, (Lawrence, KS Department of Philosophy, University of Kan- 
sas, 1984), 19-20 
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Rawl's position is rooted in the self-interest dnven principles of 
abstract justice formed by isolated, presocial individuals operating 
through a veil of ignorance as to their own position in society. It em- 
phasizes the primacy of the individual, and the social features stem 
primarily from the aggregate decisions of individual selves stripped of 
any particular attributes. While his position, at least m A Theory of 
Justice, can be seen to involve an atomism in which separate individu- 
als are ontologically prior to their unity, in “Justice as Fairness," he re- 
interprets his position in light of communitarian criticisms. Here he 
argues that the concept of "artificial agents" deliberating in the ongi- 
nal position 1s a device that does not imply any particular substantive 
conception of the self,? that the artificial or abstract self does not in- 
volve a metaphysical conception of the person.? Yet, even this modi- 
fied position does assume that a self abstracted out from 1ts concrete 
relations and roles can be coherently thought of as a functioning self, 
and that such a “self” can be a decision maker. The self that decides 
in Raw?'s position 1s a peculiarly a temporal self, isolated from its his- 
torical attributes, ends, and attachments,‘ and the frame which 
emerges from the debate 1s a pecuharly atemporal, rationally con- 
structed frame imposed from above upon the contingencies of real life 
existence and isolated from the histoncally changing conditions 
within and among types of identities.5 

Although throughout A Theory of Justice Rawls speaks of the for- 
mation of these principles though "our" intuitions, m “Justice as Farr- 
ness" he agam modifies these claims m light of certam objections. In 
this latter work he clarifies that there 1s a certain ideal implied—that 
of Western liberal democracies— and he allows that the basic values 
of the agent, now called “citizen,” are not denved from basic intuitions 
but from an overlapping consensus. However, Western hberal democ- 
racies seem to embody a pluralism such that there 1s no considered 





?See John Rawls, “Justice as Fairness: Political Not Metaphysical,” Phi- 
losophy and Public Affacrs, 14 (1985) 239 n 

3See ibid , 238 

4See ibid , 241 

The legislators of justice can determine whether the implementation of 
any given set of principles at any given time 1s feasible, but Rawls thinks it 
hard to magme that we do not now have all knowledge needed for the feasi- 
bihty test. See John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambndge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1971), 137 

See Rawls, “Justice as Fairness," 223-51 
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judgment that “we” must, as Rawls claims, “look for a conception of 
justice that nulhfies the accidents of natural endowment and the con- 
üngencies of social circumstance as counters in quest for political and 
economic advantage." Thus, while the formation of this frame 1s 
done from a basis of atomic self-interest driven individualism, it 1s pe- 
culiarly nonplurahstic. People are essentially rational beings who have 
the possibility of reasoning their way to universally acceptable social 
standards. Social structure 1s m some sense postulated in abstract 
principles and social reasoning 1s by and large the application of the rule 
to the particular case. What one has, then, are rational, decision mak- 
ing, atemporal, atomic selves structuring an atemporal frame in which 
existential contingencies and pluralistic differences have alike been 
left behind for commonly agreed to abstract principles. This ahistori- 
cal nature of the self is negated ın MacIntyre’s communitarian approach. 

In After Virtue, MacIntyre endeavors to remtroduce the classical 
Aristotelian concepts of character, happiness, and virtue. To avoid 
Neitzsche and the contemporary chaos of an arbitranly chosen plural- 
ity and incommensurabihty of values we must return to Aristotle and 
the idea of telos, this teleological understanding of the human being 
was destroyed by individualism, ın which human good was seen as 
prior to and separate from social roles rather than internal to these 
roles Maclntyre does not seek a return to Anstotelian teleology, but 
argues instead for the necessity of a general “narrative” view of action 
1n a reformulated idea of character. What is mvolved is not the pass- 
ing of judgment on some lind of act itself, but seemg any act, as Aris- 
totle did, as an expression of the more fundamental dispositions of the 
agent's character. This character 1s now understood as an on-going 
narrative which determines the meaning of specific actions,® and it is 
impossible to judge the intent of any act by considering it ın isolation 
from its context, or the agent's hfe-narrative. 

MacIntyre turns to a function of societies in which mdividuals are 
subordinate to the social structure 1mphoit in complex activities or 





TRawls, A Theory of Justice, 15. In Polatecal Laberalasm (New York Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1993), 147-8, Rawls holds that an overlappmg con- 
sensus is quite different than what he calis a “modus vivend?" as a compro- 
muse position between individuals or states at odds ın aims or interests 
However, this distinction 1s not relevant to the pomts under discussion 

8See Alasdair Macintyre, After Virtue, 2nd ed (Notre Dame University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1984), especially chap 15 
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“practices,” and in which individuals should endeavor to acquire the 
virtues necessary to achieve the goods internal to practices? He rec- 
ognizes that some practices are evil, and thus while holding that prac- 
tices are subordinate to the traditions by which they are transmitted, 
he does oppose the conservative, 1deological understanding of tradi- 
tion. A tradition "m good order" 1s “partially constituted by an argu- 
ment about the goods the pursuit of which gives to that tradition its 
particular point and purpose." As he states: "The fact that the self 
has to find its moral identity m and through 1ts membership in com- 
munities . . . does not entail that the self has to accept the moral limi- 
tations of the particulanty of those forms of community."!! 

Yet, arguments about traditions and the limitations of community 
require some aspect of autonomy and some dimension of the self 
which outstrips social roles, a dimension of the self which remains un- 
accounted for in MeIntyre's position. His position accommodates 
self-enclosed “traditions,” each providing a context of rationality for 
working out its coherent community of civility. It does not provide 
for an autonomous self or creative agency which eludes reduction to 
roles and which engages 1n the ongoing reconstruction of the tradi- 
tion. His communities are self-enclosed through their absorption of 
their pasts, rather than open to enlarging, self-transcending, future or- 
ented participation in a reconstructive process. 

Rorty, in Contingency, Irony and Solidarity, argues that there 1s 
not and cannot be a reconciliation in the conflict between our private 
desire for self-creation and our public sense of moral duty, though this 
has been the aim of all “moral metaphysicians” from Plato on. He of- 
fers us an image of liberal society, an ironist utopia, which holds fast 
to its ideals while recogmzing the incommensurability of values and 
its own historical contingency. In rejecting foundationalism, Rorty 
disallows a function for argument of principles and turns to a commit- 
ment to conversation which allows for both novelty and the mclusion 
of others. 

How does this openness take place? He holds that "All that can 
be done to exphcate ‘truth’ , ‘knowledge’, ‘morality’, ‘virtue’ is to refer 
us back to the concrete details of the culture in which these terms 





?See Macintyre, After Virtue, 191 
0Ypid , 222 
Tid, 221. 
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grew up and developed," and that "We have to take truth and virtue as 
whatever emerges from the conversation of Europe." He recognizes 
the validity of the objection that there 1s something very dangerous in 
the idea that truth 1s to be characterized as "the outcome of doing 
more of what we are doing now,” for this “we” could well be the Or- 
wellian state.!2 To answer this line of criticism Rorty resorts to Haber- 
mas's claim that such a definition of truth works only for the outcome 
of undistorted conversation, and that the Orwellian state is the para- 
digm of distortion. However, this of course will not quite do, for as 
Rorty well notes, Habermas offers transcendental principles, while he 
himself “must remain ethno-centric and offer examples."? Rorty can 
only say: “‘undistorted’ means employing our centena of relevance,” 
where we are the ones who view truth and Justice from the direction 
*marked by the successive stages of European thought." We all share 
this contingent starting pomt for our “ungrounded conversations."4 

Thus the undistorted conversation which is supposed to embody 
novelty, openness, and inclusiveness, turns out to involve an ethno- 
centrism which encloses us within our past. This enclosure 1s strength- 
ened by Rorty’s view that the self 1s “a tissue of contingent relations, a 
web which stretches backward and forward through past and future 
time,” 5 and human life 1s a “reweaving of such a web."!6 For, 1f the self 
is just the web, there 1s no creative agency to reweave, and its present 
cannot redirect the course of the future. The self and 1ts conversation 
are alike ultimately enclosed within its past. 

Rorty emphasizes the importance of increasing our sensitivity to 
unfamiliar sorts of people to prevent marginalizing them, to promote 
sohdanty.! Yet, the question remains as to how one becomes sensi- 
tive to "unfamiliar sorts of people" if one 1s stifled by ethnocentrism. 
Rorty’s focus on imagination as the vehicle of increased sensitivity to 
unfamihar sorts of people does not eliminate the problem but highlights 





Richard Rorty, Consequences of Pragmatism (Minneapolis. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1982), 173 Rorty here creates a dialogue between the 
pragmatist—which he considers himself to be—and the defender of the En- 
hghtenment or the traditional philosopher. 

13Tbıd. 

HTbid , 173-4 

Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989), 41 

16Thid , 43 

17See ibid , xvi 
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it. He speaks of the meaningless, emotive function of imagination, as 
opposed to literal or cognitive content with its truth-value property.18 
This 1s, ın a sense, a new twist to the positivistic dichotomy between 
the cognitive or meaningful and the emotive or meaningless, a twist 
that now views the dichotomy from the temporal perspective of the 
structurally located fixity of the old versus the utter capriciousness of 
a disconnected new.!? Rorty's break between meaning and the mean- 
ingless, between the cognitive and the emotive, the literal and the met- 
aphorical, 1s ultimately a break between past, present, and future. 

The ability to grasp different contexts and enter into the stand- 
point of the other requires a creative agent that transcends the con- 
fines of ethnocentric enclosure in favor of perspectival openness. It 
requires also a temporal context which recognizes the equal impor- 
tance, as well as the interpenetration of, past, present, and future or, 
1n other terms, the openness of temporal perspectives. For imagina- 
tion involves a link between what 1s and what can be brought forth in 
an oncoming future. In spite of, or perhaps better said, because of, 
the historicism of Rorty’s position, we are left with a present which 
displays a disturbingly atemporal quality. And, m spite of our Sup- 
posed liberation from the illusion of any embeddedness of ourselves 
within a reality with which we meaningfully interact and which guides 
and constrains our ongomg inquires about It, we are confined within a 
present that manifests 1tself as disturbingly meffectual and unliber- 
ated. The past as it comes to the present 1s rich with possibilities for 
its ongoing reconstruction, but we are left with no access to a per- 
spectival openness onto the nchness of these possibilities and no cre- 
ative agent who can utilize an openness onto these possibilities in an 
ever more inclusive drive toward a novel future. 

The discussion thus far has attempted to show that each of the 
above positions yields, m 1ts own way, a self which seems unable to 
execute its anointed community task, and this because it has become 
m some sense a peculiarly atemporal, ineffectual self within a pecu- 





18These charactenzations arise in his discussion of metaphor in relation 
to the contmgency of language (Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, 
18), but 1n his discussion of the contingency of the self in the followmg chap- 
ter, 1t can be seen that what holds of metaphor holds as well for imagination; 
ibid , 36. 

See ibid , 17. This capnciousness can be seen in Rorty’s assertion that 
“the difference between genius and fantasy” 1s that the former case represents 
^idiosyncrasies which Just happen to catch on with other people", ibid., 37 
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liarly atemporal, ineffectual present. For Rawls, the self is locked in a 
present m which it functions in isolation from its past to make deci- 
sions which ignore the contingencies of the future. Furthermore, in 
spite of their radically different perspectives which color their under- 
standings of the formation of the self by closed or ethnocentnc com- 
munities, MacIntyre and Rorty alike offer an meffectual self shut 
within an effectual present. Thus for MacIntyre and Rorty, no more 
than for Rawls, 1s there a truly social self, for sociality involves a reci- 
procity of relations m which what 1s affected also affects; what affects 
is also affected. 

From the pragmatic framework presented below, it will be seen 
that sociality in thus sense constitutes the nature of selves, the nature of 
community, the nature of the ontologically dense universe within which 
these are embedded and of which they are a part and, ultimately, the 
nature of the temporality which permeates them all. The following 
discussion will roam freely over the collective corpus of the writings 
of the classical American pragmatists, m the process utilizing, expand- 
ing, and reconstructing some of their various concepts and claims. This 
will be especially true of the present utihzation of both G. H. Mead's 
Ime distinction mm understanding the self and his concept of sociality. 

The pragmatic view holds that all knowledge and experience are 
infused with interpretive aspects, funded with past experience, stem 
from a: ‘perspective, a point of view. In bemg inherently perspectival, 
experience and knowledge are at once experimental, for this perspec- 
tavalism involves a creative organization of experience which directs 
our anticipatory activity and which 1s tested by its workability in the 
ongoing course of experience. Within this context of experience as 
experimental, meaning emerges ın the interactions among conscious 
organisms. In the adjustments and coordinations needed for coopera- 
tive action in the social context, individuals take the perspective of 
the other in the development of their conduct, and in this way there 
develops the common content which provides community of meaning. 

To have a self is to have a particular type of ability, the ability to 
be aware of one’s behavior as part of the social process of adjustment, 
as that of an acting agent within the context of other acting agents. 
Not only can selves exist only in relationship to other selves, but no 
absolute line can be drawn between our own selves and the selves of 
others, since our own selves are there for and in our experience only 
in so far as others exist and enter into our experience. The ongins 
and foundation of the self are social or intersubjective 
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In incorporating the perspective of, taking the attitude of, or tak- 
ing the role of the other, the developing self comes to take the per- 
spective of others as a complex, interrelated whole. In this way the 
self comes to incorporate the standards and authority of the group, 
the organization or system of attitudes and responses which Mead 
terms “the generalized other”; this is the passive dimension to the self, 
the dimension structured by role taking, that aspect of the self Mead 
refers to as the “me.” In this sense, you are the roles you take ın soci- 
ety and you understand yourself in terms of these roles. Yet, in re- 
sponding to the perspective of the other, it is the individual as a 
unique center of creative activity that responds; there 1s a creative di- 
mension to the self, which Mead refers to as the “I.” The “me,” then, 
represents the conformity of the self to the past and to the norms and 
practices of society, while the "I" represents the unique, creative di- 
mension of the self which brings its novel reactions to present situa- 
tions. Any self incorporates, by its very nature, both the conformity of 
the group perspective or group attitudes and the creativity of its 
unique individual perspective. Thus the tensions between tradition 
and change, conformity and individuality, conservative and hberating 
forces, emerge as two dynamically interacting poles which form the 
very nature of selfhood. 

Here it 1s important to point out that the “me” represents not just 
conformity to the "other" but conformity to one’s past, both of which 
have been changed by one's past creativity. The “me” is itself not con- 
stituted by a merely passive receiving which serves as the fixed con- 
text for the creativity of the “I.” Rather any “me” contains attitudes 
partially shaped by the past creativity of the “I.” The “me” 1s an insepa- 
rable fusion and funding of the histoncally changing, developing cır- 
cumstances or social contexts in which one finds oneself and one’s 
own ongoing unique responses which both alter the social dimension 
and make its incorporation into the “me” uniquely mine. Thus ongo- 
ing creativity changes the very conformities which provide the condi- 
tions from which it 1s ever emergent, and as these conditions change, 
the possibilities which emerge for utilization by the creative agent 
change in turn. 

Mead characterizes sociality as the capacity for being im two sys- 
tems at once, with the adjustments of each that this brings about; soci- 
ality itself 15 a process, the process of adjustment between systems 
which mutually effect each other. The self in its bipolar dynamics is 
constituted by an ongoing process of mutual or reciprocal adjust- 
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ments of these two poles, each to the other. Its sociality consists not 
Just in the fact that the self emerges in its very being from the context 
of others but also from the fact that there is, in the very structure of 
the self, a dynamic reciprocity of continuity and novelty, conformity 
and creativity. From this perspective, notions of an atomic self inde- 
pendent of its tradition and roles or a conforming self exhausted by its 
tradition and roles do not merely pose problems for resolving tradi- 
tional tensions but represent ontological contradictions as well. 

With this sketch of the sociality of the self, the discussion can 
move to the sociality which is constitutive of community. As indi- 
cated above, Mead refers to the community or society that partially 
constitutes the possibilities for developing selfhood as the “general- 
ized other.” The following discussion will break with the conflation of 
community, society, and generalized other and will instead make a 
distinction between the generalized other, the social nature of expen- 
ence as one of ongoing adjustment, and pragmatic community. True 
community requires not just myself and the generalized other, or just 
myself as partially constituted by the generalized other, but myself as 
both partially constituted by and partially constitutive of the general- 
ized other. Further, ıt requires this m the dynamic and changing man- 
ner of ongoing socializing adjustment. 

Because of the very nature of the self, the individual 1s neither an 
isolatable discrete element ın, nor an atomic building block of, a com- 
munity. Rather, the individual represents the creative pole within 
community. It has been seen that the unique individual both reflects 
and reacts to the common perspective in its own peculiar manner. 
The novel perspective of the individual is an emergent because of 1ts 
relation to institutions, traditions, and patterns of life which condi- 
tioned its novel emergence, and it gains its significance in light of the 
new common perspective to which it gives nse. In this continual m- 
terplay of adjustment of attitudes, aspirations, and factual perceptions 
between the common perspective as the condition for the novel emer- 
gent perspective and the novel emergent as it conditions the common 
perspective the dynamic of community is to be found. 

Thus the creativity of the individual can be contrasted with the 
conformity represented by the common perspective, but not with 
community. That which both founds and 1s founded upon this activity 
of ongoing socializing adjustment is a community, and in tts histori- 
cal rootedness it develops 1ts own particular organs for the control of 
the process. The ability to provide the means of mediating within the 
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ongoing dynamics of adjustment between these two poles? consti- 
tutes a community of any type as a communuty.?! 

This adjustment is neither assimilation of perspectives, one to the 
other, nor the fusion of perspectives mto an indistinguishable one- 
ness, but can best be understood as an accommodation m which each 
creatively affects, and 1s affected by, the other through accepted 
means of mediation of some sort. Thus a community 1s constituted 
by, and develops in terms of, the ongoing communicative adjustment 
between the activity constitutive of the novel individual perspective 
and the common or group perspective, and each of these two interact- 
ing poles constitutive of community gains its meaning, significance, 
and enrichment through this process of participatory accommodation 
or adjustment. 

It can be seen that the very intelligence which transforms socie- 
ties and institutions is itself mfluenced by these institutions. In this 
sense even individual intelligence is social intelligence; and social m- 
telhgence, as the historically grounded intelligence operative within a 
community and embodied m its institutions, though not merely an ag- 
gregate of individual intelligence but rather a qualitatively unique and 
unified whole, is nonetheless not something separable from mdividual 
intelligence. There is an intimate functional reciprocity between indi- 
vidual and social intelligence, a reciprocity based on the continual 
process of adjustment.”2 

Novelty within society is initiated by individuals, but such mitia- 
tion can occur only because individuals are continuous with others 





20The term "pole" is intended to stress that the individual and the gener- 
alized other exist only within the context of community Without the mdivid- 
ual and the generalized other, there 1s no community, but without the ongo- 
ing interaction of adjustment or accommodation which ıs the very essence of 
community, there 1s no individual or generahzed other 

21A person may be a member of more than one community, for there are 
diverse levels and types of communities Any community consists of many 
subgroups, and though individuals may feel alienated from a particular soci- 
ety, they cannot really be alienated from society in general, for this very ahen- 
ation will only throw them mto some other society See Mind, Self, and Socr- 
ety, ed Charles Morris (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
353-4 

22 As Dewey emphasizes, “wants, choices and purposes have their locus 
m single beings,” but the content 1s not “something purely personal" The 
“along with” 1s part of the very life process; Dewey, "The Public and Its Prob- 
lems,” in The Later Works, ed. Jo Ann Boydston (Carbondale. University of 
Southern Illinois Press, 1984) 2:330-3 
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and with the historically situated social institutions of which they are 
apart. Part of the very life process 1s the ongoing adjustment between 
the old and the new, the stability of conformity and the novelty of cre- 
ativity. It is the mterrelation of novelty and continuity, creativity and 
conformity, stressed in virtually all the classical pragmatists, which 
provides the conceptual tools for understanding how the uniqueness 
of the individual and the norms and standards of the generalized other 
are two interrelated factors ın an ongoing exchange, neither of which 
can exist apart from the other. Because of the inseparable interaction 
of these two poles, goals for "the whole" cannot be pursued by ignor- 
ing consequences for mdividuals affected, nor can individual goals be 
adequately pursued apart from the vision of the functioning of the 
whole. 

The development of the ability both to create and to respond con- 
structively to the creation of novel perspectives, as well as to incorpo- 
rate the perspective of the other, not as something totally alien, but as 
something sympathetically understood, is at once growth of the self. 
Thus to contribute to the growth of community is at once to contnb- 
ute to the growth of the selves involved in the ongoing dynamics of ad- 
Justment. Problematic situations can be viewed through the use of so- 
cial mtelligence 1n ways which enlarge and reintegrate the situations 
and the selves involved. In this way, a community controls 1ts own 
evolution. Any authentic community involves a shared value or goal, and 
the overreaching goal of a community is, m Mead's words, precisely 
“this control of its own evolution."? Thus the ultimate “goal” mvolv- 
ing the working character of universalizing ideals 1s growth or develop- 
ment, not final completion; a self-controlled process, not a self-imposed 
fixed content. 

Neither community nor the working ideal of universality can im- 
ply that differences should be eliminated or melted down, for these 
differences provide the necessary materials by which a society can 
continue to grow. As Dewey stresses, growth by its very nature in- 
volves the resolution of conflict.” Authentic reconstruction ın cases 
of incompatibllity must be based on the problem situation and the history 





2G H Mead in Mind, Self, and Society, 251. 

^! Dewey, “Ethics,” in The Middle Works, vol 5, ed Jo Ann Boydston 
(Carbondale and Edwardsville: University of Southern Illinois Press, 1978), 
327 
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within which ıt has emerged. Yet, reconstruction cannot be imposed 
by eliciting the standards of a past which does not contain the organs 
of resolution, but must be developed by calling on a sense of a more 
fundamental and creative level of activity. It has been seen that the 
very relation of individual selves to the generalized other requires the 
openness of perspectives. In addition, the adjustment of perspectives 
through rational reconstrucüon requires not an imposition from “on 
high" but a deepening to a more fundamental level of human rapport. 
Indeed, while expenence arises from specific, concrete contexts 
shaped by a particular tradition, this is not mere inculcation, for the 
deepening process offers the openness for breaking through and eval- 
uating one’s own stance. 

It has been seen that the relation of the individual and the gener- 
alized other in the process of socializing adjustment within commu- 
nity requires the openness of honzons. No community is constricted 
by closed horizons either in terms of possibilities of penetrating to 
more fundamental levels of community or to wider breadth of com- 
munity, for perspectives open ultimately onto the processive reality in 
which humans are embedded and with which they all must success- 
fully interact—hopefully in ways which enrich human existence. The 
demands of the human condition, in its deepest sense, can be under- 
stood as the community of communities, not in the sense that 1t con- 
tains many self-enclosed communities, but in the sense that ıt is that 
grounding community upon which all other communities must be 
founded and upon which they all open. Hence expansion in breadth is 
immediately expansion in depth. Such a deepening of course does not 
negate the use of intelhgent inquiry, but rather opens it up, frees it 
from the products of its past in terms of rigidities and abstractions, 
and focuses ıt on concrete human existence. This allows us to grasp 
different contexts, to take the perspective of "the other,” to partici- 
pate in dialogue with "the other." 

This position agrees with Rorty in holding that imagination is vi- 
tal in becoming sensitive to the other. Imagination, however, is not 
something separate from or opposed to rationality, but is part and par- 
cel of it. It does not separate us from reality but rather is the vehicle 
by which we cast diverse creative perspectives upon reality in order 
to understand it. Rationality is not fundamentally abstract and discur- 
sive but is concrete and imaginative. Reasonmg as concrete is not 
working downward from rules to their applications, but working up- 
ward from concrete experience and decision making toward guiding 
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hypotheses. Reason is radically historical not because it is the incul- 
cation of a past but because 1t acts in the present through the appro- 
priation of a living tradition which it creatively orients in hght of a pro- 
jected future. However, it can do this only if imagination is not 
capricious but rather seizes upon real possibilities which a dynamic 
past has embedded ın the changing present. These statements bring 
us to a focus on the ontological embeddedness of the self in a radi- 
cally historical universe which is inherently social in nature. 

The significance of the sociality of the self for the nature of the 
temporal features of an ontologically thick processive universe 1s to 
be found in the lived body ın its ontological density as providing the 
crucial link between the temporally rooted sociality of the I-me dy- 
namics of selfhood and the temporality of the cosmos at large. This 
bodily dimension of the self 1s oddly ignored by Mead, no doubt due to 
the fact that he understands the self as a cognitive self which func- 
tions to carry on an mner I-me dialogue and to anticipate and critically 
evaluate intended probable results of possible decisions or actions. 

The lived body which ıs the present concern is not the body that I 
have but the purposive, interactive body that I am. It 1s the concrete 
decentered subject which 1s prior to reflection but which, once reflex- 
ivity has arisen, 1s appropnated by the conscious organism as its own, 
and the ongoing process of self-definition, self-directed purpose, and 
development of character takes shape. The lived body- self 1s a struc- 
ture of habits or attitudes which represent at once the funded charac- 
ter of the past and a readiness for the creative appropriation of an 
emerging present. These habits or attitudes limit, but do not deter- 
mine, the novel responses that can emerge, and are themselves al- 
tered through these novel responses. They are continuities which per- 
vade and adjust to the novel activities to which they give rise. The 
sociahty of the lived body, lke that of the reflective awareness it 
comes to incorporate, consists not just m the fact that 1t 1s interactive 
with "the other," but from the fact that there is, m its very structure, a 
dynamic reciprocity of contmuity and novelty, conformity and creativ- 
ity, receiving and giving. Thus the social dynamics of the self, as em- 
bodying the social dynamics of self and other constitutive of commu- 
nity, are at once the concrete social dynamics of the lived body in its 
ontological density. The ontologically dense processes of the praxis 
oriented lived body, in turn, partake of the general features of the on- 
tologically dense processive universe in which it 1s embedded and 
with which it is mseparably intertwined. 
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This movement from the temporal features of reflective, mterpre- 
tive activity through the lived body to the nature of a processive uni- 
verse may seem to play into the hands of critics who hold that prag- 
matism cannot adequately deal with temporality precisely because of 
its emphasis on interpretation Thus one line of criticism holds that prag- 
matism cannot handle the past because of its over-futurism linked to the 
role of verification,”> while another holds that 1t cannot account for the 
past because of its over-presentism linked to the role of the interpretive 
act in the present.?9 On either rendering, the past 1s reduced to something 
other than itself, and hence both agree m holding that the most unfor- 
tunate result for pragmatism of its emphasis on interpretation hes m its 
inability to give an account of past things. Hartshorne’s related criticism 
claims that pragmatism cannot adequately handle time because m at- 
tributing continuity not only to possibility but also to actuality it does not 
allow for ontologically discrete and definite units which are necessary 
to ground temporal succession.7 Hartshorne's criticism in fact holds the 
key to a pragmatic reconstruction of the understanding of time, for this 
1S intertwined with a radical rethinking of the relation between conti- 
nuity and discreteness, possibility and actuality. This latter can best 
be approached somewhat obliquely by a brief summary sketch of the 
social nature of the universe of which the human organism 1s a part. 

Any system or matrix m nature 1s, hke the human organism or 
matrix, a concrete process which has, like the human matrix, an inte- 
grative directional flow. Yet, again, like the human organism, ın its m- 
definite richness its concrete potentialities are functionally diffused 
throughout and embedded within a network of other matrixes. The 
functional diffusions of any matnx permeate other matrixes, while 
conversely, any matrix 1s permeated by the functional diffusions of 
others These interpenetrating functional diffusions shape the chang- 
ing contextual or horizonal dimensions of a matrix. 





Paul Weiss, Beyond All Appearances (Carbondale. Southern Illmois 
University Press, 1974), 44. 

6Robert Neville, Recovery of the Measure (Albany State University of 
New York Press, 1989), 50-1 

"Charles Hartshorne, “Charles Peirce’s ‘One Contnbution to Philoso- 
phy’ And His Most Serious Mistake,” in Studaes wn the Philosophy of Charles 
Sanders Pewce, Second Senes, ed Edward C Moore and Richard S Robin 
(Amherst The University of Massachusetts Press, 1964), 455-74 Although 
this paper is directed against Peirce’s position, Hartshorne attributes this dif- 
ficulty to Dewey as well, see ibid , 469 
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The phrase “diffused throughout” another matrix is used rather 
than the phrase “part of" another matrix to avoid any metaphor that 
might suggest a building-block model. There are no ontological build- 
ing blocks Rather, there are various scopes or levels of interpenetrat- 
ing matrixes. Also, the term “diffusion” 1s intended to avoid the con- 
cept of spatial contamment Any processive concreteness 1s diffused 
throughout that to which it temporally relates. Such temporal rela- 
tionships involve pasts, presents, and futures. Because of the func- 
tional diffusions of a matrix, potentialities are always operative within 
a network of possibilities. What are mere possibilities within the con- 
text of one matrix are, within another matrix, a part of the potentiah- 
ties constitutive of its integrative character. Conversely, what are po- 
tentiahties within the context of one matrix are, as functionally 
diffused throughout another matrix, part of a contextual range of pos- 
sibilities within which other potentialities constitutive of other ma- 
trixes operate 

Thus potentialities and possibilities are alike concrete dynamic or 
dispositional tendencies, but dynamic tendencies and the transactional 
events that actualize them occur m partially ntermeshing matrixes, and 
the difference between potentialities and possibilities 1s a function of 
the role of dynamic tendencies 1n relation to a particular matrix. The 
distinction 1s contextually dependent ?? The potentialities constitutive 
of a matrix are at once functionally diffused throughout a multiplicity 
of possibilities, each of which 1s a potentiality within a matrix that 1t 
helps to constitute. Any matrix 1s thus at once one and many. In its 
integrative flow ıt has a unity, but through its functionally diffused dy- 
namic tendencies it 1s also m a continual process of becoming “other,” 
and m 1ts dynamic “loose play,” ın 1ts “selectivity” from a context of 
possibilities, 1t both affects and 1s affected by the temporally emerging 
present as events that will not keep, because the isolated event is an 
abstraction from a history and future of becommg “other.” 

This “becoming other” 1s part and parcel of the continuity which 
pervades all aspects of reality Continuity is precisely the absence of 





28This discussion of possibilities does not include logical or conceptual 
possibilities, which are dependent upon the conceptual scheme utilized The 
way m which conceptual and ontological possibilities interrelate les well be- 
yond the scope of this paper, but 1s developed ın some detail in my Specula- 
tive Pragmatism (Amherst The University of Massachusetts Press, 1986), 
paperback ed (Peru, Ill Open Court Publishing, 1990), 152-60 
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ultimate parts in what 1s divisible. Any cut into continuity, any emerg- 
ing actuahty as the result of interactmg dynamic tendencies or conti- 
nuities, is itself a continuity which has possibilities of further divi- 
sions. There are no indivisible ontological units. Temporal flow is not 
m the succession of units but in the ongoing “spreading out” or diffu- 
sion of continuities. The events mvolved in this ongoing spreading 
out or diffusion are themselves continuities which, as becommg other, 
are not fully determinate and, as actual, are constituted by present dy- 
namic tendencies as possibilities and potentialities for bringing about 
further eventful results. What emerges ın the present are not discretes 
but quasi-discretes; functional discretes which represent the begin- 
nings of spontaneity in the present, though m providing this function 
they are inherently continuous.” As Mead notes the significance of 
time in relation to continuity, “as one present slips into the next there 
must be some break, not of continuity, but within continuity." The 
continuity is the condition for the novelty, while the novelty reveals the 
continuity through the oncoming adjustment which accommodates the 
novel, rendering it continuous with what came before. Thus it can be 
seen that the concreteness of process does not indicate any fully determi- 
nate feature of the real but rather the dynamic thickness of the real. 
The present possibilities and potentialities of what is past relate 
to the present as the conditioning factor of its pastness. The potential- 
ities and possibilities of a past present are gone, but the past, as the 
past to the emerging future, exists now as the potentialities and possi- 
bilities diffused within the present, and as any present to which it re- 
lates changes, so it changes, no matter how slight this change may be, 
for 1ts potentialities and possibilities which make it what ıt is m its to- 
tal concreteness change. Thus the past is not fixed and final but is ma 
constant process of change. Certain past actualizations have oc- 
curred. In this sense the past is obdurate, finshed, final. Yet, m an- 
other sense the past 1s never finished, for the possibilities to which 
these actualizations give rise are functionally diffused throughout the 
processive concreteness of the present, and as these possibilities 
change, the past in 1ts concrete nchness itself changes. As long as 





?For the relation of this to the issue of mfinitesimals see Charles Peirce, 
Collected Papers, ed Arthur Burks (Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 
1958), 6°87 

30Tbid. (emphasis added) 
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there is a present actualizing some possibilities and hence eliminating 
others while giving rise to new ones, there 1s a changing past. 

Past and future are conditions involved in the present, not m their 
aspect of actualization, but in their aspect of continuity or possibility. 
Further, the actualizations of the present are the results of interacting 
dynamic tendencies or continuities, and the actualizations are them- 
selves continuous. Neither the past nor the future, in their aspect of 
possibility, denote settled entities that have been or will be, for just as 
past and future enter mto the total character of the passing present as 
present possibilities, so the hereness and nowness of present actualiz- 
ings enters into the character of the past and the future, changing the 
possibilities inherent in them as real possibilities. Any interaction or 
transaction between possibilities occurs in a passing present which 
grows out of a past and emerges toward a future. The passing present 
carnes both novelty and creativity in a way which reaches backward 
into the past and forward into the future. 

In brief, time is itself social in nature, for each dimension affects, 
and is affected by, the others. The radical sociality of processive con- 
creteness in general is inextricably intertwined with the social nature 
of temporality. More precisely, to say that temporality 1s social 1s to 
say that processive concreteness manifests pervasive temporal fea- 
tures which are social in nature. Reflexive selves, lived bodies, or sys- 
tems at large are social not only in that they mutually affect and are af- 
fected by the systems throughout which they are spatio-temporally 
diffused, but they are social m that the very temporality which per- 
vades them 1s inherently social. The social nature of reality ın general 
differs from the social nature of self and community in that communi- 
ties, and the selves that emerge within them, can consciously control 
their ongoing processes of development. 

Here ıt may be objected that the sociality of tme makes a sham- 
bles of the experienced directionality of time, the arrow of time. How- 
ever, the indeterminacy and adjustments incorporated in the temporal 
spreading out of the present provide an immediate experience of 
change, of the temporal movement of dynamic tendencies toward the 
future. While any spatial metaphor is inadequate to deal with time, 1t 
is virtually impossible to deal with time without some spatial meta- 
phors. New ones are needed here, however, as the traditional meta- 
phors used to express the flow of time are mappropriate for the 
present view. Time cannot be understood metaphorically as a flowing 
stream moving from past to present to future; rather, what is past or 
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future is structurally related to the present—though not less real than 
the present, and as each present comes to be time adjusts throughout. 
As opposed to saying of Increasing temporal "distance" that the hne of 
time grows longer, it may be more appropriate to say the layers of 
tıme both “thicken”?! and adjust. This depth and wholeness of time's 
movement cannot be accounted for by a linear, unidimensional view 
of time or by viewing time as a passing of discrete units placed head to 
head. Nor is there any need for some linking together of past, present, 
and future, because each one of these dimensions essentially is spread 
throughout the others. Time moves as an incomplete whole and with 
depth, and 1ts movement 1s affected by the emergence of happenings 
which are both the affects of and affect its textures; as time enters 
into the adjustments constitutive of the present it adjusts throughout. 

Such an understanding of temporality renders impossible not 
only a fully determinate present or future, but also a fully determinate 
past. However, 1t does provide for a thickness and directional move- 
ment to time within nature which 1s directly experienced in the pass- 
mg present Thus view, then, does not reduce the past to something 
other than itself but allows it its full integnty, though its integnty 1s 
not that of absolute fixity and finality. Moreover, the dynamics of 1n- 
terpretive activity do not dictate to the pragmatic understanding of 
time, but rather the pragmatic understanding of time provides for its 
understanding of the temporal dimensions of interpretive activity. 

Indeed, human dispositional tendencies, as continuities providing 
a readiness to respond to an oncoming future via emerging activities, 
are concrete interpretive activities which, in their ongoing function- 
Ing, provide a direct sense of the directional flow of dynamic tenden- 
cies as possibilities and potentialities and, in this way, provide our pri- 
mordial sense of the arrow of time That this sense of directional flow 
1s not “merely subjective” as opposed to cosmic can be seen from the 
intertwining of self and cosmos through the mediation of the lived 
body The rooting of the reflective level of the self in the temporahty 
of the ontologically thick, hved body engrossed m its cosmically em- 
bedded activity shows that experienced temporality 1s mextricably m- 
tertwined with, and part and parcel of, the temporality which per- 
vades the universe at large. 





31 Merleau-Ponty refers to the thickness of time. See Phenomenology of 
Perception, trans Colm Smith (New York The Humanities Press, 1962), 416-17. 
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In brief, subjectivity 1s not subjective. There is a hved-through 
grasp of felt temporality opening onto a processive universe. The 
unity and directionality of the decentered corporeal subject in its di- 
mensions of continuity and novelty is the unity and directionality of 
temporal experience rooted ultimately in the sense of the unity and d:-' 
rectionality of the temporal passage of a processive universe, all of 
which are grounded in the dynamics of socializing adjustment. 

The social nature of temporality and reality in general, which per- 
meates the dynamics of community as the socializing adjustments be- 
tween self and other, negates the concepts of definiteness, atomicity, 
separation, or self-enclosure, whether applied to selves, communuties, 
nature, or time. Rather, the open perspectivalism mvolved in the bi- 
polar dynamics of self and community involves an efficacious open- 
ness onto both past and future and also onto an ontologically thick 
processive universe as the ultimate context for human interaction. It 
negates both relativism and historicism m favor of an ontologically 
grounded temporalism in which ontologically rooted perspectives 
emerge within the context of a past which presents itself in the rich- 
ness of the present and which is onented toward a novel future in an 
ongoing process of socializing adjustment. Historical rootedness is at 
once ontological rootedness, and these open temporal-ontological di- 
mensions enter into, and should be fully utilized by, any tradition as 1t 
creatively articulates, develops, and reconstructs its characteristic 
features in particular ways. 


Loyola University 


FRIENDSHIP AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
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They (the statesmen and lawgivers of old) shouldn't have legislated 
great ruling offices, or unmixed authonty, they should have considered 
something like the following: that a city should be free and prudent and 
a friend to itself, and that the lawgiver should give his laws with a view 
to these things 


Plato, The Laws, 693b! 


Fnendship seems too to hold states together, and lawgivers to care 
more for it than for Justice; for unanimity seems to be something hike 
friendship, and this they aim at most of all, and expel faction as their 
worst enemy, and when men are friends they have no need of justice, 
while when they are Just they need friendship as well, and the truest 
form of justice 1s thought to be a fnendly quality. 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1155a22-282 


I a 
Was THIS PAPER WAS FIRST PROPOSED for inclusion on the program 
of a social science conference, concern was expressed where mdeed 
it might fit. The problem was graciously, 1f not curiously, solved by 
placing the paper on a panel entitled, "Love, Friendship, and the Great 
Books," m the political science section of the conference. Needless to 
say, friendship 1s an aspect of or kind of love. We are not automati- 
cally used to seeing that ıt is a proper and legitimate topic for consid- 
eration m political philosophy. As C. S. Lewis, among others, has 
pointed out, fnendship (philia) 1s to be distinguished from and related 
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? The Basic Works of Aristotle, trans. W. D. Ross, ed Richard McKeon 
(New York Random House, 1941), 1058-9. Unless otherwise stated, all trans- 
lations of the Nicomachean Ethics are from this wok. 
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to other kinds of love, to eros, to storge, and to caritas? Political phi- 
losophy, no doubt, may have to deal with every sort of love, including 
these days the love of animals, but its classical context is amicitia or 
philia. St. Thomas had already related caritas to amicitia as its natu- 
ral basis, while the tractates on marriage, even in Plato and Anstotle, 
bring up the relation of eros to philia, as well as of both to some end 
or purpose. 

Fnendship is prominently mentioned, to be sure, in the great 
books, including very often the great books ın political philosophy. In 
addition to Aristotle, whose treatise on fnendship remams unsur- 
passed as a philosophic examination of this exalted topic, we recall 
Cicero's great essay De Amicitia, Plato's Phaedrus, plus numerous 
references m The Republic, The Laws, The Symposium, and many 
other central dialogues * The Gospel of John contains the great trac- 
tate on friendship at the Last Supper Just before the Trial of Christ, an 
intellectual association between politics and friendship that 1s itself 
cause of the deepest human reflection. The topic of friendship 1s most 
famihar to Augustine and Aquinas and later to Montaigne and Francis 
Bacon. In short, if we moderns and post-moderns might perhaps have 
difficulty m associating the notions of friendship and political philoso- 
phy, our intellectual tradition did not. 

Some systematic reflection about the relationship between 
friendship and political philosophy seems a worthy one and especially 
about why we find this topic generally missing as a normal aspect of 
what we have come to call political philosophy. Initially, let us pro- 
pose that friendship 1s missing m political philosophy because in mo- 
dernity nothing 1s conceived to be higher than the state. The ancient 
tyrant, as Aristotle told us, worned lest there be good friendship among 
his citizens, something on which alone could be mounted a successful 
attack both on his regime's vahdity or truth and on its strength. 

If we reflect on the reasons that Aristotle gave for mcluding 
fnendship as a more important topic than Justice, the political virtue, 
we should at first not be surprised that Aristotle 1s most forthnght 
with us "For without friends no one would choose to live, though he 





?See C S Lewis, The Four Loves (New York. Harcourt, 1960) 

4See James V Schall, “Aristotle on Friendship," Classical Bulletin 65, 
nos 3 and 4 (1989) 883-7,——, "Unknown to the Ancients: God and Friend- 
ship,” in What Is God Like? (Collegeville: Liturgical Press/Michael Glazer, 
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had all other goods; even rich men and those in possession of office 
and of dominating power are thought to need friends most of all, for 
what is the use of such prosperity without the opportunity of benefi- 
cence, which is exercised chiefly and in its most laudable form to- 
wards frends?” Anstotle frankly acknowledges that 1t is the rulers 
who need friendship, apparently for their own private contentment, 
almost as if to say that 1f rulers do not have friends, they will be dan- 
gerous to themselves and their polities. 

No one, rich or poor, with or without pohtical power, would 
choose, in Anstotle’s view, to live without friends. To be human m the 
fullest sense and to have friends are synonymous. Anstotle took this 
relationship between bemg human and having friends to be self-evi- 
dent, as 1t is. He even thought it so important that he wondered on 
this account if there were not something wrong m the First Mover, in 
his God, who did not seem to possess friendship, even though he 
moved the world as a final cause by knowledge and desire. The no- 
tion of what it is to be a man—a human bemg— is not complete with- 
out the reality of fnendship contained in that same notion. Hence, no 
one would choose a full hfe, with honors, riches, power, and plea- 
sures, on the supposition that, at the same time, 1t lacked friendship. 
The case of the nch or the powerful lacking friends is even more poi- 
gnant since apparently they have everything, they can buy or take 
whatever they want or need. Yet, Aristotle seems to think these latter 
still need friendship most of all. At first sight the nch or powerful 
seems to need friendship for selfish purposes; that is, so that he can 
be benevolent to friends, show off what nches and power can do. 

Yet, this does not seem to be exactly what Anstotle had in mund, 
even though the abihty of the nch or powerful to help friends 1s some- 
thing worthy m itself, a use value, something that equalizes, but still in 
Anstotle's terms something of worth, if not of the highest worth. 
Those citizens with abundant means recognize that their riches can- 
not Just sit there. Riches' only real worth 1s revealed m the extent to 
which they can manifest or effect something else The rich and pow- 
erful are called precisely "laudable," that 1s, praiseworthy, when they 
are benevolent to others. And praise has something of the connota- 
tion of Anstotle's things beyond use. The highest things are beyond 
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use, even when they require things of use. Aristotle does not imply 
that we should accumulate a huge pile of goods or powers so that we 
can go around all the time being benevolent to the not so fortunate. 
He merely means that if we have wealth or power, we can, but need 
not, use them well. 

Modernity, since it lacks its own internal moral principle, has of- 
ten turned to the poor and the benighted as its last source of moral 
justification for its actions. These less fortunates, whom we suppos- 
edly benefit with our laws or programs, however, would not, 1n all 
likelihood, be our own personal friends who presumably have their 
own share of goods and powers. Our friends are not really the poor or 
the weak, unless we ourselves are poor or weak. On the other hand, 
the possession of wealth or power does seem to suggest that we might 
want to give or bestow something on others. We choose not what has 
come to be considered today almost the only criterion of moral worth, 
namely, the needy, but our friends. 


II 


Aristotle thought that the highest form of friendship had to do 
with virtue and knowledge, without at the same time denigrating or 
denying the value and usefulness of other forms of friendship, those of 
use or pleasure. Indeed, Aristotle thought that all human relations, in 
so far as possible, needed to be made more gentle, more pleasant, 
more considerate with the addition of a depth better descnbed by 
friendship than justice. Nevertheless, whatever can be said about 
friendship as useful or needed by the destitute or by the polity, its 
highest forms were found elsewhere. The existence of these more vir- 
tuous forms of friendship was, however, as such nonpolitical. Yet, 
they were the very foundations of polity and right order even though 
they were beyond politics, as it were. The living, as opposed to the ab- 
stract, integrity of reality to be itself was upheld ın true friendship. 
Thus, 1f a Socrates had to remain a pnvate citizen in order that he 
might be a philosopher, this choice meant that what Socrates did was 
ultimately more important than what the polity did, even for the polity 
and especially for the activation of man’s highest potentials ın fnendship. 

Anstotle had affirmed that 1f man were the highest animal, poli- 
tics would be the highest science. But there were beings higher than 
mortals so that we should, in so far as we can, unitate these higher be- 
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ings because what we shared with them, our reason, was the best or 
most divine part of us. Plato himself said that human affairs as such 
are not intrinsically serious, at least in comparison with the serious- 
ness of God. To make political glory the most serious part of human 
life, the mistake of both Alcibiades and Calhcles, was to introduce dis- 
order into both soul and polity. Discourse about the gods and what 
the gods had wrought, together with the singing, dancing, and sacrific- 
ing that were our only proper responses to them, was, as Plato said in 
The Laws, of much greater fascination to us, of much greater impor- 
tance to us than the order of polity. This good or best order of polity 
was itself a good and noble thing, but not of the highest importance. A 
disordered polity, as a disordered soul, meant that we were deflected 
from considering what really was important. Because of this failure to 
know and love what was of the highest significance, our disorders ap- 
peared in the form of laws and institutions in society that supported 
our particular disorder of soul 

But we cannot by ourselves alone carry on this enterprise of ex- 
amining our lives, of pursuing the highest things. In the beginning of 
the Third Book of the De Officiis, Cicero, in a wonderful passage, had 
cited Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus the Elder as saying that we 
are never less idle than when we are by ourselves nor ever less alone 
than when we are alone. This 1s the same Cicero, of course, who 
writes the De Amicitia, who understands that a contemplative lıfe, 
even when carried on by ourselves, also for its full flourishing, re- 
quires or dehghts in friendship Why 1s this? 


HI 


From the viewpomt of political philosophy, there are two per- 
plexing elements ın Aristotle's discussion of friendship One element 
has to do with Anstotle’s remark that we cannot be friends with God, 
even though our intellects are what is divine m us and what we 
should, in so far as we can, devote our lives to developing. For Aristo- 
tle the fact that we could not hope to be friends with God 1s conceived 
to be a statement of fact. Anstotle does frankly remark, as I men- 
tioned, that it is quite strange that friendship, as the highest of our 
own activities, should be denied to God or to our relationship with 
Him. We know, of course, that Aquinas entered into his discussion of 
this problem precisely at this pomt because revelation did appear 
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directly to respond to these perplexities already found in the powerful 
mund of Anstotle.’ The doctrine of the Trinity did dicate that there 
was a communication or diversity within the Godhead that implied a 
paradigmatic relationship of love or friendship, while the Incarnation 
intimated that man and God could be fnends, again contrary to what 
seemed evident to Aristotle. 

The second problem that Aristotle had concerning friendship was 
that we could not really have many good or virtuous friendships in our 
lives. This reflection of Aristotle also deserves our full attention, I 
think. At first sight, 1t seems to violate our sense of equality. Often, 
initially, we would want to be fnends with everyone. But as the old 
adage went, “a friend of everyone is friend of no one” If we are Just 
with everyone, as we should be, 1t is not because everyone 1s our fnend 
Indeed, as I often put it, yustice is the most terrible of the virtues for 
this very reason, that 1t requires us to render what is due to everyone 
no matter what his character or relationship to us is. Justice looks 
upon another not as an individual or unique person, as fnendship does, 
but precisely as abstracted from his own uniqueness. Justice relations 
are mmpersonal relations, necessary and virtuous, but wholly lacking in 
the qualities we ascribe to fnendship. This is why we must also be Just 
to our friends, but we are not necessanly frends to all those with 
whom we are Just, which includes potentially every person in the world 
with whom we might come into contact. The maximum extent of Jus- 
tice is everyone, the maximum extent of fnendslup 1s one or two. 

Yet, here we have the same Aristotle tellmg us that we should be 
just, that we should have friends, that justice needs to be softened by 
friendship, that we can have only a few good friends, and that friend- 
ship 1s higher than the activities of Justice, to which latter politics 1s 
more directly devoted. Clearly, these observations imn Aristotle harken 
back to that perplexing passage at the beginning of the Fifth Book of 
The Republic that troubled Adeimmantus and Polemarchus, when they 
recalled Socrates' apparently off-handed remark that "friends should 
have all thmgs m common.” Socrates knew that this topic was one 
that had to be spoken of carefully, out of the glare of public opinion. 
Yet, all writers on fnendship, mcluding Anstotle, agree that friends 
should have all things ın common. 





TSee James V Schall, Reason, Revelation, and the Foundations of Po- 
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We know, however, that this same Aristotle is most dubious 
about the communahty of wives, children, and property precisely be- 
cause of the strong likelihood that this same communality will diffuse 
and destroy the meaning of wifehood, parenthood, and one's proper 
care of property. Aristotle's best possible world turns out to be op- 
posed to the extremes of the proposals of The Republic because the 
commonality of friendship m which everyone would be our friends de- 
stroys the intimacy or lifetime concentration in which we could be 
only a friend with one or a few. The effort to protect what 1s common 
by destroying what is private turns out to have disastrous conse- 
quences even for the common.? 

Thus Aristotle was not opposed to the idea that everyone should 
be friends with everyone else on the grounds that this would not 
somehow be a noble thing. Rather he objected on the grounds that we 
did not have, in this life, enough time and occasion in which to actual- 
ize all the depths of the communication of truth and virtue that is im- 
plied in friendship. One complete lifetime did not allow for the high- 
est form of friendship with everyone, almost as if to suggest that the 
effort to overcome this intrinsic limitation of time would be a matter 
of hubris for mortals and an impossibility for the gods. We are con- 
fronted at all turns with our very mortality, with our limited time 
among the mortals. 

It was this situation too that gave Aquinas some intimations 
about the need for and meaning of eternal life and of the importance 
of the doctrine about the resurrection of precisely the body, each par- 
ticular body, which he conceived to be with Aristotle the principle of 
indivuation whereby each one was precisely himself. Aristotle on this 
score remarked that we want happiness precisely for ourselves, for 
Socrates, Xantippe, and Plato himself. And we do not want this happi- 
ness or virtue so much to be in the form of immortal souls, conversing 
with the gods in the Isles of the Blessed, as Socrates depicted them af- 
ter his trial in The Apology. Something about the integrity of Aristo- 
tle's analysis explams his own inability to see any theoretic conclu- 
sion that would not retain the finiteness of human beings as 
something more than simply souls. Ultimately, this attention to the 
wholeness of a human person is what grounds Aquinas's alternative to 
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Aristotle's own positions as proper questions about human nature. 
That 1s, resurrection of the body and fnendship of the whole human 
being retain the essential elements of Aristotle's own tendencies even 
when he could not see how they might work themselves out. 


IV 


In some sense, this question about friendship and political philos- 
ophy is related to the reason why Aristotle and his famous pupil Alex- 
ander were at odds about the best regime in which to live. To Alex- 
ander's notion that all men should be brothers, should intermingle, 
should be under the same law, thus that there should not be bound- 
anes separating one polity from another but all should be in the same 
rule or empire, Aristotle rephed that we should all be within much 
smaller city-states, wherein the possibihty of the exercise of real vir- 
tue and friendship would be more likely to take place. It 1s notewor- 
thy that Leo Strauss m our own time took up much the same position 
that Anstotle did.? The only question really 1s whether modern nation 
states are themselves more like Alexander's empire or like Aristotle's 
city-states? 

Anstotle thought that the random sort of personal freedom typi- 
fied by the empire would prevent or militate against any real political 
order, the lack of which would impede that sort of leisure in which the 
highest things were possible to exist.!? But in all cases, the polis was 
not the locus for the proper existence, as 1t were, of the highest things. 
Rather ıt was the occasion for them to exist freely beyond politics. 
Those regimes that were less than the best, that were organized ac- 
cording to principles explained ın book 1 of The Ethics as to their 
ends, would themselves be regimes in which the highest things would 
not exist, except by accident. 

In the best regime, the politician is not hkely to kill the philoso- 
pher because the politician 1s charmed by philosophy. Nevertheless, 
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even in the best regime, the politician remains too busy to participate 
directly m the highest metaphysical things, however much he realizes 
their charm and necessity. Thus, to go back to Aristotle's problem 
with the paradox of having only a few friends in each life time, we can 
see that the best actual regime, a term I use here to distinguish it from 
Augustine's city of God is composed of a multiplicity of separate and 
unique households and of virtuous citizens each with a few good 
friends, but all of whom recognize that justice is necessary among 
them, though insufficient for making real or actual what the life of the 
mind 1s about. 


V 


Let me at this pomt go on to a perplexity I have with regard to 
Montaigne's famous essay “On Fnendship" (1580). Montaigne’s essay 
cites both Aristotle and Cicero, as well as Horace, Catullus, and Plu- 
tarch. Indeed, this famous essay is a veritable common-place book of 
citations on this topic from ancient and modern authors. The essay 
concerns Montaigne's friendship with a young Huguenot, Estienne de 
la Boétie. Montaigne stands at the very beginning of the question of 
modernity, of whether there is an order to which the human will is 
subject and to which politics 1s ordained. Montaigne lived after Ma- 
chiavelh and Luther but before Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Is the 
discussion of Montaigne on friendship ın essential agreement with Ar- 
istotle, or is there something new? Is there something in Montaigne 
that would, as it were, deviate in the probable direction of modernity, 
in the direction of Rousseau’s intimacy"? Is there a dnft away from 
Anstotle's sense that the highest act of friendship concerns not just 
the friends themselves, in their own uniqueness, but their relation to 
truth, to what is? Anstotle's friends, the few or one that one can have, 
are not, as I understand it, creating the truth or the world. Rather they 
are discovering it, deciding whether they live m the same world. They 
want to know whether what they communicate reveals something 
outside of themselves, something they have in common, something 
that 1s the origin of what they already are. 

At first sight, Montaigne seems to live in Aristotle’s world. We 
should note, however, that Montaigne does give the name of his 
friend, whereas Anstotle does not, except casually to mention certain 
fnends of his, not by name, with whom he had to disagree at times 
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because he preferred the truth to hus friend's position. Obviously, Ar- 
istotle was referring to Plato here, but he does not name him. Mon- 
taigne examines friendship with women and wives, with brothers, 
with parents, none of which measures up to his highest standards. He 
likewise, as does Socrates in The Symposium, rejects what he calls 
the Greek problem, that 1s active homosexuality, as not worthy of 
friendship, indeed, as corruptive of ıt 

Let me cite what Montaigne does remark precisely when he re- 
calls the passage from Aristotle about legislation and friendship that I 
cited m the beginning: 

There is nothing to which nature seems so much to have inclined us as 

to society, and Anstotle says, that the good legislators had more respect 

to friendship than to justice. Now the most supreme point of its perfec- 
tion is this: for, generally, all those (friendships) that pleasure, profit, 
public, or private interest create and nourish, are so much the less beau- 
tiful and generous, and so much the less friendships, by how much they 

mix another cause, and design, and fruit in friendship, than itself. Nex- 

ther do the four ancient kinds (of friendship), natural, social, hospitable, 

Mars either separately or jointly, make up a true and perfect friend- 
Aristotle, to be sure, was also concerned about distinguishing true 
friendship from those friendships based on utility or pleasure, even 
though he did call these latter precisely friendships and for the good 
reason that I have indicated about the inadequacy of justice. What we 
notice about Montaigne is that in his theory there is a kind of subtle 
shift from friendship based on exchange and activation of the highest 
things to an emphasis on the other friend as the exclusive subject. 
Though there seems to be nothing untoward in Montaigne's friendship 
with Estienne de la Boéte, its thrust or emphasis seems quite different 
from that we find in Aristotle. This is a subtle and delicate point, no 
doubt, but it does seem to be part of the struggle of ancients and 
moderns. 

Yves Simon, in his reflection on friendship, refers to this very es- 
say of Montaigne. Simon is arguing about the nature of a person, his 
ability to give gifts, to transcend himself because he loves a friend. Si- 
mon is concerned with the problem of whether we love a friend be- 
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cause of his quality or because of the friend as a person. That is, 1f we 
love someone because of beauty, what happens when it is destroyed 
by disease? Marriage vows suggest that these changes are to be con- 
sidered to be part of the friendship of marriage, for better or for 
worse. So if we are asked what it 1s m a friend that we are related to 
m friendship, we respond that ıt is the person, the being of the friend. 

It is here that Simon cites Montaigne's famous remark, “If I am 
entreated to say why I loved him, I feel that this cannot be expressed 
except by answering ‘Because it was he, because ıt was I"? Simon 
went on to remark that Pascal (#323) was probably commenting, 
somewhat wrongly, on this very passage, when he thought that all 
love was rooted in qualities not person. Simon thought that Pascal did 
not adequately distinguish between being a ground of love (beauty, in- 
telhgence, character) and an object of love (the person). Simon asks 
then how friendship can be independent of its own grounds? 


The only thing that human love cannot do 1s create out of nothing the 
goodness, the desirability of its object. Divine love alone causes the be- 
loved to be good, independently of any goodness antecedent to love. In 
order to be an object for the love of a creature, a thing must already be 
good: in that sense it is true that no one is loved or liked by his fellow 
men except for his qualities. But, although many of these qualities are 
subject to destruction—the first example of Pascal is beauty—a human 
being will never be totally devoid of qualities. There will always be in 
him a ground, or a multiplicity of grounds, for disinterested love. Even 
though a lady has been loved for her beauty, smallpox does not neces- 
sarily cause her to be neglected. Under the worst of circumstances, the 
excellence of human nature, considered in actual existence and ın rela- 
tion to its end, would still be a perfect ground for loving a person with- 
out measure. !? 


A human being's ground for being loved, even by other human beings, 
is most clarified when we understand his mysterious relation to God. 
Love can, therefore, transcend qualities. It reaches to persons m 
whom qualities themselves subsist and which are revealed through 
these same real quahties. Thus, what binds us together at the highest 
level is this capacity of love and friendship to see in reason and free- 
dom the goodness that is there by divine love in the being of every ex- 
isting person. Without this goodness that 1s there not from a finite 
person's own making, Simon remarked, friendship and civic virtue 
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would not exist. The highest purpose of civil society thus is to make 
possible that human persons can exist and live in and with the good- 
ness of other persons, each of whose goodness is rooted in the cre- 
ative goodness of God. Society at its highest, then, 1s composed of a 
multiplicity of friendships each of which, to exist, requires time, mu- 
tual exchange, and full awareness of the uniqueness of others in their 
relationships to the highest things. 


VI 


The problem that arises because of the relation between fnend- 
ship and political philosophy was best posed, I think, by Ernest Fortin 
in a little essay that he wrote about Augustine. Fortin’s essay hark- 
ens back to the reason that Aristotle gave for being cautious with 
some of the principles he found doubtful in Plato—the famous am- 
icus Plato, amicus Aristoteles, magis amicus veritas. The implica- 
tion is that we cannot be friends unless we place truth higher than, or 
constitutive of, friendship—that friendship 1s also a communication of 
and life in truth. To begin with, Fortin had remarked that Augustine 
did not disagree with the classical wniters either about their initial def- 
inition of happiness or of virtue. Nor did Augustine follow Machiavelli 
and the moderns. When they discovered the enormous difficulty that 
most people in all societies and ın all times had with actually being 
happy or virtuous, they decided to lower the standards of virtue. They 
wanted to maintain that everyone could be said to be happy and con- 
tent with, say, a sufficiency of power or goods, but without achieving 
the highest of the virtues of ethics and thought as proposed in the 
classical wnters. The difference between Augustine and the moderns 
was that he preserved the exalted definition of virtue and truth estab- 
lished by the classical wnters. Where Augustine differed from the 
classics was in their estimate of the possibility of virtue for everyone, 
even for those who were not philosophers. The classical writers ar- 
gued that only a few could be expected to be philosophers or emi- 
nently virtuous. The Chnstian thinkers, on the other hand, argued that 
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there were means, nonphilosophical means, that could supply what 
the classics did not know about how, in practice, to be virtuous.!5 

It ıs against this background that Fortin approached the question 
of friendship ancient and modern. There is a passage in the Acts of 
the Apostles that, curiously, 1s quite simular to book 5 of The Republic. 
That passage describes the early Chnstian communities as selling 
their property and living a communal life. They were bound together 
“with one heart and soul.”!6 Fortm discovered that most frequently 
when Augustine cited this particular passage, he did so by adding that 
these early Christians were bound together because they were at the 
same time "bent on God." The point of this addition is that human be- 
ings become friends by being at the same time bound to one another 
and “by looking together m the direction of something outside of and 
higher than themselves." Thus, true friendship about the highest 
things 1s itself related to a common good to which the parties in a 
fnendship orient themselves towards what is. Ultimately, friendship 
of human beings is ordained to, related to God as the ultimate good to 
which each person is oriented and about which he searches in all that 
he does and knows, including especially his friendships. 

What 1s of particular interest in this consideration, I think, both in 
the hght of Montaigne’s essay and that of Aristotle, is that friendship 
in modernity seems to have taken on a subtle emphasis that, on the 
surface, seems to exalt Aristotle’s friendship in the direction of inti- 
macy but which in fact undermines it. Fortin sees Augustine as the 
key here because, if we examine Augustine’s own friendships, of 
which he had several—Alypius, Nebridius, and one must add, in spite 
of Montaigne, Monica, if not the mother of Adeodatus—they always 
recognize the importance of their relation to his own “restless heart.” 
That is to say, 1f I nught put it that way, the human friend that we have 
in Aristotle’s sense is not God. Thus, for Augustine he 1s either a help or 
a hindrance to something beyond himself, yet without making friends 
merely instrumental or functional to something else. Each friend 15 m 
exactly the same condition of having a restless heart that will not rest 
except in God. Such is the intrinsic and metaphysical nature of 
frends related in God, the truth of which reality grounds the relation 
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of one human fnend to another so that neither is exclusively closed in 
on himself alone. 

Fortin noted the frequency with which modern discussions of 
fnendship seem to be posed ın terms of an "I-Thou" relationship—a 
phrase made popular by Buber but which in modern philosophy goes 
back to Feuerbach—to an effort to see in man's relation to himself, es- 
pecially the relation of love and friendship, only an anthropocentnc 
projection, not a relation to an existing God. “As the use of such un- 
natural words as T and ‘Thou’ reveals," Fortin observed, 

the new understanding [that is] the product of a process whereby one 

prescinds from the actual end or ends to which individuals or communi- 

ties are dedicated. It presumes that there are no pre-established, natu- 
rally knowable, or divinely ordained ends m the attamment of which hu- 


man beings find their perfection, and ıt dismisses as meaningless any 
talk of such ends.!? 


In the light of my concern about Montaigne, what this passage con- 
notes about friendship is that the friend is not the world or the sole 
object of one's concern with him, even when, or especially when, he is 
actually our friend m the Aristotelian or Thomistic sense. When the 
friend does not exist in truth, that is, when both friends do not have a 
common good in which each exists, they become laws unto each 
other, precisely what they cannot be in friendship as Aristotle under- 
stood it. 


VII 


Clearly, the love that is friendship is going to be exclusive. If it is 
not, it is not going to be friendship, based on the amount of time and 
exchange that Aristotle realized was intrinsic to its reality. Yet, when 
we look at the New Testaments, we are not merely told that Christ 
calls us friends, but that we are to love both our neighbors and our en- 
emies, neither of whom is necessarily or obviously our friend. Is the 
New Testament commanding us to do something that contradicts hu- 
man nature? We have already seen that Augustine has maintained 
that the classical discussion of virtue was a valid one, but that it took 
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something else, what came to be called grace, for even natural virtue 
to be practiced 1n its fullness at least by the actual human beings of 
our experience. 

Fortin wants to know whether the New Testament itself does not 
violate the possibilities and metaphysical nature of friendship as 1t ap- 
pears in the classical authors. “It 15 characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment commandment of universal love that 1t ignores all the hmitations 
that nature 1mposes on us in this matter," Fortin wrote: 


One is summoned to love others without discrimination and indepen- 
dently of their personal merits or qualities. But this could amount to lit- 
tle more than a tyranny of every individual over every other individual. 
The pitfall is avoided only if the love that unites human beings has its 
ground in the one good that can be shared by all of them without partı- 
tion or diminution, namely, God himself. 


What is important about this comment is that m practice the Christian 
commandment to love one’s neighbor as oneself 1s not to be immedi- 
ately identified with friendship, the dignity of which is not lessened 
but made more exclusive and important by this same commandment 
to love our neighbor. 

"LThou" relationships and friendship in their differences, as I 
have indicated, are to be seen as aspects of the question of modernity 
and classical philosophy. The difference between friendship in the 
classics and ın modernity depends on whether friendship is itself or- 
dered to anything beyond itself. The modern emphasis on human 
rights and values, for instance, both of which in modernity are rooted 
in a subjectivity presupposed to no being, is the theoretical grounding 
of the idea that modern friendship is concerned primarily with the 
friend, no matter what the friend is in his moral status or no matter 
what he holds with regard to truth, whereas friendship in the classical 
and Christian writers contains the magis amicus veritas principle. 
Rights in the modern sense from Hobbes are presupposed to nothing 
but themselves, so that there is no necessary theoretical context :n 
which they exist. They exist because they are posited. Values in mod- 
em culture mean what we choose to hold or do, not our affirmation of 
what is good or true. This position, as I see it, means that a friendsh: p 
based on modern rights or value theory would not need theoretical 
rectitude for 1ts highest manifestation, but only agreement on what is 
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willed. That is to say, the other as other, the "I" and the "Thou," are 
not pointing to some other good but only to the other as if each did 
not have his own destiny and both the natural law which neither gave 
to himself. 


VIII 


In this context, it is worthwhile to look at Karol Wojtyla’s new 
book in which this very topic of "I-Thou" is employed seemingly in the 
modern manner. It is characteristic of Wojtyla to know and account 
in his thought for modernity without comprormising the validity of e1- 
ther classical reason or revelation. This effort to seek what is valid in 
modern theory does not mean, I think, that he would necessarily dis- 
agree with a Strauss or a Voegelin about the intellectual need of the 
classics precisely because of the results of many trends in modernity, 
but he does seem to take modern usages and ideas, test them for their 
truth, and modify them for his own statement of their worth in the 
light of an acknowledgement of the truth which man did not himself 
make. In this sense, Wojtyla has tried to employ the notion of "right" 
1n a modern way, to define absolute human dignity, yet without allow- 
ing its relativist ongins to dominate. Confusion about the subjective 
mearung of the words “value” and “right,” however, still causes much 
puzzlement about papal positions.?? 

In the case before us, that which concerns Wojtyla's use of the 
*["-"Thovu" relationship, we notice that the first time that he refers to 
this expression in Crossing the Threshhold of Hope, he is in fact refer- 
ring to man’s relation to God, something m its own way very Augustin- 
1an. Karo! Wojtyla initially talks of prayer that 1s defined to be a "con- 
versation." He explains that in a conversation there 1s an "I" and a 
"thou" or "you." Usually, the "T" is considered more important, but not 
in the case of prayer wherein the "Thou" 1s more important as it be- 
gins in God.?! The very orientation of this relationship already con- 
tains some transcendent context. 
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In his other two references to this relationship, Karol Wojtyla re- 
fers to Jewish thinkers influenced by the way that man and God ad- 
dress each other in the Old Testament. "The philosophers of dialogue, 
such as Martin Buber and . . . (Emmanuel) Lévinas, have contributed 
greatly to this experience,” Wojtyla observed. 


And we find ourselves by now very close to Saint Thomas, but the path 
passes not so much through being and existence as through people and 
their meeting each other, through the “I” and the “Thou”. This 1s a fun- 
damental dimension of man’s existence, which 1s always a coexistence. 
Where did the philosophers of dialogue learn this? Foremost, they 
learned it from their expenence of the Bible. In the experience of the 


everyday man's entire hfe 1s one of “coexistence” —"thou" and "T'— and 


also in the sphere of the absolute and definitive: “I” and “THOU.” The 
biblical tradition revolves around this “THOU,” who is first the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.. , and then the God of Jesus Christ and tne 
apostles, the God of our faith.” 


Wojtyla’s point of view, that of the person “in act,” his famous “acting 
person" and not directly that of the same person's existence and be- 
mg, does stand on the side of modernity, of consciousness. 

Yet Wojtyla's is not a consciousness that is divorced from being 
and existence, but rooted m both. Rather the "coexistence" that is 
characteristic of human persons reaches its highest expression in 
fnendship because that is where the activity of two human beings 1s 
real, mutual, and dealing with the highest ttungs. Moreover, the model 
for understanding the "Thou" of God is prayer wherein God does not 
exist so much as a cause or an origin but as a person listening and re- 
sponding. The Chnstian God, apparently unlike the philosophical 
First Mover or Good of the Greek philosophers, can not only have an 
inner hfe that might be described after the manner of friendship, but 
can also have a direct relation with finite persons. 

Later in his insightful book, Karol Wojtyla returned to these same 
philosophers of dialogue—Buber, Lévinas, Franz Rosenzweig—and to 
the relationship between the human “I” and the divine “THOU.” Inter- 
estingly, Wojtyla cites this particular usage in connection with the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” He relates this admonition 
wherein we human persons are addressed as “thou” by God to our de- 
sire to see one another, including God, face-to-face The philosophy 
of the face ıs also found in the Old Testament. “It is through his face 
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that man speaks, and in particular, everyman who has suffered a 
wrong speaks and says the words, *Do not lall me." Wojtyla notes how 
Lévinas in particular weaves together the philosophy of face and the 
command not to kill. Wojtyla recalls the Holocaust but also refers to 
the governments of our age, even democratic ones, that "sanction exe- 
cutions with such ease."? He no doubt thinks here too of abortions 
wherein every precaution 1s taken that no one sees the face of the 
child killed. 

Are Wojtyla and Fortin at odds in this matter of the relation of 
friendship and “I’-’thou” presentations? It seems clear that for Woj- 
tyla the existence of human beings 1s always “coexistence.” He is look- 
ing at the highest expressions of human existence as such, not its 
mere standing out of nothingness as what it is. His remarks on the 
human face, at first sight, might seem to suggest that a personalist phi- 
losophy is limited to the face, that his position might recall Mon- 
taigne’s and modernity’s seeing the human person as the highest be- 
ing. Yet, the face reveals more than the face by revealing itself. This 
sense of some common good or purpose, this coexistence, is the cau- 
tion that Fortin had in mind when he cautioned about the strangeness 
of the usage of the "I"-"thou" relationship. 


IX 


In the context of this discussion of friendship and its highest ex- 
pressions, I should like to recall the remarkable book of Denis de 
Rougemont, Love in the Western World, since I think this book, more 
than any other, makes the point about friendship and political philoso- 
phy that most needs to be made.*4 De Rougemont considers the 
strange situation, in classical opera and drama, of the hero whose love 
ends in death, in tragedy, in its pursuit of purity, of a desire to have 
nothing "between" the lovers but themselves. That pure love should 
end in tragedy seems distinctly odd. Yet, as de Rougemont examines 
the literature on this topic—some of the great literature of our cul- 
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ture—he discovers that the tragic hero or herome has made love into 
a kind of impossible burden, an idol even. Love that 1s exclusively 
“face-to-face” or “I’-“thou,” with no opening to what is beyond the lov- 
ers, 1s a love that is self-destructive. The only love that can complete 
itself, in de Rougemont’s view, 1s that love that ends not ın death but 
in marriage, wherem “until death do us part" 1s itself part of a common 
good, of offspring and family, for which the “face-to-face” 1s naturally 
ordained. If we can put 1t another way, 1t 1s precisely in fulfilled, fath- 
ful loves that friendship achieves 1ts highest purpose. There 1s here, I 
suggest, something that 1s distinctly Christian. If we recall Montaigne, 
marriage was not seen to be the location of the highest form of friend- 
shp Aristotle himself asks whether husbands and wives can be 
friends m the highest sense. He affirms that they can be, though he 
thinks it 1s rare that they are 

Yet, if we take Anstotle's cntena for fnendship, one or few 
frends in a complete life, the communication of the highest goods and 
virtues, for better or worse, with a common project, we can see that 
the focus we found in de Rougemont seems correct and a needed 
completion to the tractate on fnendship Moreover, as Anstotle had 
intimated in the first book of the Politics, the condition of the house- 
hold 1s the comerstone of the structure of the polis. It cannot be oth- 
erwise Perhaps it can be argued that the condition of fnendship in 
the household ıs, in a sense, more important than the discussions of 
fnendship m the polis. It 1s more important perhaps because the sort 
of friendship that was proposed 1n the classical authors can in fect 
only be realized fully in the household as ıt transcends itself so that, in 
a sense, the primary location of that leisure in which are exchanged 
the highest things among fnends 1s found first and last in the house- 
hold and in its mission. All through modernity, we have sought to 
remedy our ills through the state m a process that has more and mcre 
destroyed the family, that more and more claimed that our ills were 
structural and not moral and religious. 

Thus we return to Fortin’s remarks on Augustine about friend- 
ship needing for 1ts own good some sense of transcendence in its own 
very activity, for it to be itself This transcendence is also present in 
the “face-to-face” or “I”-“thou” encounter typical of the household, w:th 
its intrinsic awareness of what hes beyond itself. The point 1s clear from 
The Confession 6.14, wherem Augustine speaks of forming with his 
friends precisely that common form of hfe that ın Christianity must 
take either the form of marnage or a monastic or religious life. With 
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this in mind, we can perhaps begin to realize that Anstotle’s tractate 
on friendship, his advice to legislators to remember that friendship 1s 
more important than justice, is the key for the complete rethinking of 
modernity. This rethmking should be conceived not so much as a re- 
turn to virtue, as we would have it in Strauss and Voegelin, though this 
1S a worthy cause, but as a return to friendship, to those few lifetime 
and virtuous friendships upon which everything else noble and good 
depends. 

The purpose of the polis 1s to allow for these friendships m the 
family, to multiply them as authentic and protected unities as widely 
as possible. This purpose should be promoted even for the polity’s 
own interest How this 1s done, the strength for it, the love for 1t, this 
consideration, in the light of the chaos that ın fact exists ın this area, 
takes us back to Augustine, to the notion that the classical wnters 
were correct about the nature of virtue and happmess but were some- 
how unseeing when it came to the revealed means whereby these 
ends that we could understand by reason might be achieved in this 
hfe. No consideration of human life, its mortality, face-to-face, denies 
that in this life we are pilgrims and wayfarers. Our highest fnend- 
ships’ intimate “T’s and “thou’s” that are permanent. This sense of per- 
manence, intrinsic to the highest activities of our kind, is itself some- 
thing that takes each of our restless hearts to a “Thou” that is found 
through all that is, but to a “Thou” who 1s not Himself, any of these 
“peautiful things” that we do see. 

Personal existence 1s a coexistence, even in the Godhead, 
wherein all existence 1s in act, m mutual consciousness. The tractate 
on friendship in political philosophy and the tractate on charity ın rev- 
elation are not two unrelated treatises They are tractates that pose 
questions one to another that, when sorted out, suggest that they are 
part of the same tractate in spite of therr apparently different ongins. 
The highest discussions in political philosophy, those on the best re- 
gime and on friendship, suggest that the best regime 1s composed m 
its parts of a multiplicity of friendships that bear the marks of those 
things, metaphysical and revelational, that transcend all political re- 
gumes without denying that mortals are by nature social animals and 
need them. Human hves remain lives of coexistence in the highest 
things, the things that transcend politics but do not deny the necessity 
or limitations of politics The highest things exist also in word, m con- 
versation, the exchange of which in act constitutes that friendship to 
which existence itself 1s ordained. In friendship what is and what 1s 
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revealed reach active consciousness in finite beings whose nature 1s 
specifically political, for others, and whose intellects are capable of 


all that is. 
Georgetown University 
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ADAMS, Robert M. Lem: Determanast, Thewst, Idealist. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994 xı + 433 pp. $55 00—Working under the struc- 
ture of his three mam topics of determmism, theism, and idealism, Ad- 
ams has produced a work on Leibniz of outstanding sigmficance Ad- 
ams deftly handles the massive historical resources now available to 
Leibniz scholars, producing a major philosophical work which 1s a. Joy to 
read Discussions are nch with references to heretofore httle known 
documents, correspondence, and revisions, and Adams uses these texts 
to full advantage He argues for a Leibniz deeply engaged with his con- 
temporaries, a Leibniz constantly refining and deeperung his positions, 
but also a Leibniz who is more consistent about his basic positions than 
most contemporary commentators would acknowledge. 

In addition to the rich historical work, Adams forcefully brings out 
Leibmz's relevance for such contemporary issues as modal logic and poss- 
ble worlds semantics, arguing that Leibniz's conception of “possible” differs 
greatly from that of contemporary theorists such as David Lewis Leik- 
niz’s arguments discussed in chapter 7, rejecting both the platonist and 
the anthropological ontologies of logic, still merit serious consideratior.. 

Adams argues that Leibniz consistently held that while 1t would be a 
contradiction for God not to actualize the best (thus rejecting the clams 
of Rescher and Curley), which world would be the best was contingenz 
The necessitamanism of Spinoza 1s avoided because God truly has a 
choice of which world to actualize given that it is not necessary that this 
world be the best. From this, Adams moves to the issue of infinite analysis 
and the question whether existence 1s an exception to the complete con- 
tamment theory Leibniz’s theory of contamment opens the way to ques- 
tions about possible worlds semantics and an m-depth exploration of the 
logic of counterfactual identity Adams argues that both Leibniz and Az- 
nauld were wrong to link the demal of transworld identity to Leibniz s 
contamment theory of truth, arguing that the two are logically mdependent. 

Leibniz objected to Descartes’ presentation of the ontological proof 
on the grounds that Descartes simply assumed that God's existence _s 





*Books recerved are acknowledged in this section by a brief resumé, report, or 
criticism Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed exammation m a 
subsequent Critical Study From time to time, technical books dealing with such fields 
as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed n 
this section, 1f 1t 15 thought that they mht be of special mterest to philosophers 
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possible. While the existence of God could be presumed possible unless 
proved impossible, the presumption of possibility is only sufficient for 
theistic justification, not for philosophical thought. What 1s needed 1s a 
demonstration of the possibility. Leibniz came to revise his position on 
existence as a perfection since perfections were qualities and existence 
was not. Rather, degrees of perfection were taken to be equivalent to 
degrees of tendency to exist (p. 165) “All essence mcorporates a ten- 
dency to exist, and the tendency can be said to be proportioned to the 
perfection of the essence” (p. 174). Possibles strive to exist m the mmd 
of God and it 1s the power of God which gives reality to their striving. 
Adams considers Leibmz's argument for God based on the reality of 
eternal truths. "Whatever 1s true (or possible), there must be something 
by virtue of which it 1s true (or possible)" (p. 178). If the truths are eter- 
nal truths, the realty which grounds them must be eternal The only 
thing which can sustain the connection among all necessary truths 1s a 
single mind capable of providing the relation between the vanous relata 
of the individual eternal truths. 

In the final sechon, Adams considers the fundamental principles of Leib- 
ruz's metaphysics, that there 1s *nothimg in things except simple substances 
and m them perceptions and appetite.” Chapter 9 examines the issue of 
corporeal phenomena, that “bodies or masses of [secondary] matter are 
aggregates of substance” (p. 218). The question 1s how bodies can be 
both mere phenomena and aggregates of substances Adams answers 
by giving a strongly idealist account of matter, that is, matter 1s the re- 
sult of a perceiver (p. 224). Chapter 10 carefully examunes the interrela- 
tions between (1) the primitive entelechy or soul, (2) primary matter, (3) 
the monad, (4) secondary matter (the organic machine), and (5) corpo- 
realsubstance. Chapters 11, 12, and 18 are taken up with Adams' refuta- 
tion of the charge made by Garber and others of inconsistency, that “m 
the middle years (the rud-1680s to 1704) Leibniz held a view which was 
more realistic, less idealistic, and specifically more Aristotelian” (p 
308) Bnefly, Adams’ response 1s that Leibniz uses the terms “real” and 
“matter” differently according to the level of explanation but that the ba- 
sic 1deahstic metaphysics remained substantially unchanged for the last 
30 years of Leibniz’s life —Susanna Goodin, University of Wyoming 


BECHLER, Zev. Aristotle's Theory of Actuality. Albany, New York: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1995. x + 270 pp $23.95—This monograph 
aims to give an account and critique of the concept of “actuality” in Arns- 
totle’s writings (the word “actuality” 1s used for the two Greek words 
évégyeta and évteAéxera) The author aims to challenge trad:tional read- 
ings of Anstotelian actuality In particular, he wishes to show that Aris- 
totle 1s wedded to something he calls *anti-informationism." This 1s the 
view that understanding the way things are (their “actuality”) does not 
really give us any information about what things do or how they will act 
It does not give us any “new physical information ” Aristotelian explana- 
tion 1s really redescription substituting for genume explanation. 

Bechler sets out his far-reaching case against Anstotehan actuality m 
four densely argued chapters In the first chapter he argues that Ansto- 
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tle distinguishes between what Bechler calls “consistency potentiality” 
and "genume potentiality " The former refers to potentiality for one or 
more contranes that are not (or never) actualized. The latter refers to 
the only potentiahty Aristotle wishes to defend, namely, potentiality that 
necessanly entails actualization, indeed, potentiality that 1s only infer- 
able from an actualization Thus, Aristotle is made to ally himself with 
the Megarians malgré lu Along the way we have a rather disjomted 
discussion of Anstotle's treatment of natural motion in the Physics the 
import of which 1s that Anstotle has no coherent account of natural mo- 
tion, thereby undermimung his theology 

In the second chapter, the author seeks to "confirm, illustrate, and de- 
velop" the thesis of chapter 1 Thus, he argues that "consistency poten- 
tiality” 1s alan to *comcidence and to the relative,” which are interpreted 
to be “without reality " Further, he argues that in Anstotle there 1s no 
valid argument for the separate existence of form Indeed, he argues 
that “the idea of pure actuality 1s self-contradictory within Aristotle's on- 
tology” (p 83). Finally, he attacks the question of the unity of substance 
m the Metaphysics arguing that “matter and form, potentiality and actu- 
ality, are for Anstotle not components of substance but merely two dif- 
ferent descriptions that denote one and the same object” 

In chapter 3, focused broadly on Anstotle’s philosophy of science, 
Bechler argues for a conception of necessity appropnate to the afore- 
mentioned “genume potentiality.” In addition, there is a lengthy argu- 
ment seeking to interpret Anstotle’s theory of scientific demonstration 
extensionally, that ıs, as pertamimg to what ıs called “group contam- 
ment” (groups are here equated with sets) (p 85) 

The fourth and final chapter argues for the surprising clam that “Ans- 
totle cannot possess a viable philosophy of mathematics through his 
central concept of ‘separation m thought" (p 160). According to the au- 
thor, the problem here 1s that Anstotle identifies "thought" with “image- 
making” and therefore it 1s 1mpossible for him to eliminate a temporal 
dimension from his mathematics 

This book contains a bold challenge to some fundamental Anistotehan 
doctrmes It 1s not a work whose imaginative hypotheses are much con- 
stricted by fidelity to the texts. Typically, we read a statement like 
“(tJaking potentiality as steresis" (p 20) which then goes on to draw the 
disastrous conclusions of this for Aristotle But Anstotle says at Phys- 
ics 19223-4 that “matter and privation are different” where “potential- 
ity” 1s interchangeable with “matter ” So, “taking potentiality as steresis” 
1s Bechler's 1dea, not Anstotle’s Instead of asking whether there is a le- 
gitumate interpretation of a passage that would make it cohere with 
things said elsewhere, the author unerringly opts for interpretations that 
make Aristotle look hke a fool. One wonders what 1s the point of such 
an exercise —Lloyd P Gerson, Unwversity of Toronto 


BERKOWITZ, Peter Nretzsche. The Ethics of an Immoralast Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Press, 1995. xu + 313 pp $35 00—In this study Berkowitz 
challenges mterpretations which claim Nietzsche as the “founding father 
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of postmodernism” (p. ix) and its relativism and perspectivism. He ar- 
gues that Nietzsche's commitment to a search for truth, wisdom, and 
virtue marks him as an ethicist proper, whose “break from traditional 
morality 1s by lus own account, and is in fact, grounded ın and a partial 
continuation of traditional morality” (p. 250) 

In the first part of his book, entitled “Nietzsche’s Histories," Berkow- 
itz delineates the primacy of ethical thought in Nietzsche’s histoncal 
writings Thus, in On the Uses and Disadvantages of History, Nie- 
tzsche develops the anti-relativist model of a “genuine historian" whose 
ethical knowledge of “what 1s grand and noble” (p 37) enables him to 
select and poetically embellish examples of human excellence, Clearly, 
this “genuine histonan” writes and works for an ethically informed his- 
tory, not a deconstruction of the history of ethics 

Considenng the Birth of Tragedy, Berkowitz mterprets Nietzsche's 
praise of the supenonty of “tragic wisdom" over theory as his affirma- 
tion of knowledge as the source of morally nght actions (p 55) In The 
Genealogy of Morals and The Antichrist Berkowitz identifies Nie- 
tzsche's “objective suprahistorical and transcultural understanding” of 
morality (p. 72). For Nietzsche describes there the timeless truth of the 
master morality m terms of a recognition of 2 pregiven rank order of de- 
sires and human needs, he faults the slave morality because of its mher- 
ent untruth, the “falsification of what 1s higher and deserving of respect” 
(p 78) Thus, disagreemg with Foucault, Berkowitz contends that Nie- 
tzsche does not fit the descnption of a genealogist of ethics but, rather, 
that of a “genuine historian” whose historical writings begin from and 
lead back to a pregiven ethical point of view 

In the second part of his book, entitled “The Highest Type,” Berkowitz 
investigates Nietzsche’s exposition of “a higher kind of morahty" (p 97) 
in Thus Spoke Zarathustra and Beyond Good and Evil. Berkowitz as- 
cribes an intellectualist ethics to Zarathustra, because that ethics rests 
on some crucial knowledge, the fact of God’s death, which then under- 
writes an “ethics of self-deification" (p 150) in which human bemgs oc- 
cupy God's empty place by creating their values 1n total freedom The 
mcompatibility of Zarathustra’s ethics with Nietzsche’s other morality 
of a preexisting, unchanging moral-rank order is not explamed but 
merely stated as a “pervasive tension” (p 4) 

Berkowitz’s real mterest hes m the ethico-political cnticism of Nie- 
tzsche’s ethics Furst, he clams that the project of self-derfication with 
its rejection of a common morality leads to an immoral “radical egoism” 
(p 178) and the “radical denigrating [of] political life as a whole” (p 
148) For, Berkowitz argues, “the demand for total mastery, the quest 
for unconditional creativity | undermunes the common life that makes 
politics, fmendship and love possible" (p 148) Secondly, Berkowitz 
faults Nietzsche's doctrine of the eternal return on the grounds that 1t 1s 
motivated by a "supreme form of revenge" (p. 192), namely the reactive 
desire to overcome the transiency of tıme Moreover, the joyful affirma- 
tion of the eternal return—expressed m Zarathustra's "mawlashly effu- 
sive professions of love for hfe” (p 179)—1nvolves the "self-delusion" or 
“pase he” (p 209) that one could assert one's creativity by willing what 
1s necessitated from all eternity 
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Although Berkowitz clams that “the incoherence and unworkabihty" 
(p 130) of this ethics were reahzed by Nietzsche and expressed by Zar- 
athustra’s failure to win disciples, he does not develop how this insight 
changed Nietzsche's later writings Berkowitz's lughly moralistic treat- 
ment 1s too narrowly focused on a mere condemnation of Nietzsche's 
^mmoralism " As a result, Berkowitz fails to engage the deeper philo- 
sophical and metaphysical import of Nietzsche's work —Ingo Fann, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 


BUFORD, Thomas O in Search of a Callvng: The College’s Role in Shaping 
Identity Mercer University Press, 1995 206 pp $16 95—Buford has 
taken a popular topic, that of the ensis of identity, and with no little hy- 
perbole, found its cause within American institutions of higher educa- 
tion "The student in the contemporary college (whether a small liberal 
arts one or part of a large university) 1s m a crisis of monumental pro- 
portions, it is a crisis of self-knowledge” (p 1) From this rather sweepmg 
generalization, Buford moves to his thesis “My claim 1s that the Americar: 
college in the late twentieth century has abandoned its mission to edu- 
cate students to find and prepare for what they are to do and be" (p 11). 

To orient his reader historically, Buford sketches the concept of “the 
calling" in American education m the eighteenth and nineteenth century, 
and contrasts 1t with the current notion of a career for which colleges 
are busily preparing their students “The callimg" was what each person 
had depending on his family background, status m society, and natural 
talents The college was to provide that breadth of education that would 
allow the student to fulfill his “calling.” 

Career education, on the other hand, 1s directed towards quite narrow 
pursuits, preparation 1n certain technical skilis or specialized knowl- 
edge that allows the student to find a place m a highly organized com- 
mercial endeavor The price paid for this truncated education 1s a loss 
of personal identity, because, as Buford tells us, “The American College 
splits the student's identity mto the moral and the practical and has httle 
confidence m the capacity of any transcendent moral/theological vision 
to mtegrate them and to give human practice meaning and purpose” (pp 
31-2) Torn asunder in this way, the current generation of college stu- 
dents 1s at 2 loss to understand m any adequate way the full meaning of 
human existence or its place m society Once the problem 1s stated in 
this way, Buford proceeds to a rather interesting historical review of 
various theones of the human person He devotes considerable time to 
the thought of St Augustine who mcorporates the best of Plato and 
early Christian thinking in his position, and he finds Rousseau to mcor- 
porate in his thinking “the full flowermg of the modern personality” (p. 
44) Buford's goal, of course, 1s to lead his reader through the theoret- 
cal thickets of these various conflicting positions to an acceptable posi- 
tion that wil provide answers to the many difficulties that he has identi- 
fied He does this by reformulating a view of “the calling" from what he 
calls the humanist and bibhcal traditions What he likes about these two 
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traditions ıs that “both place the imagination rather than reason at the 
center of the human life" (p. 140). 

Given Buford's preference for hfe lived under the sway of the mag- 
nation rather than reason, he 1s open to some serious objections from 
members of those philosophical camps that see many of the current 
problems of society arising from the loss of self-control, by which they 
mean that reason should be the faculty that directs human conduct and 
behavior rather than any of the faculties rooted m man’s animal nature, 
such as the imagination However, a more serious weakness with his thesis 
1s its sweeping generahzations about “The Amenican College ” Buford 
sees lugher education as a monohthic enterprise contributing mindlessly 
to this crisis of 1dentity. The truth of the matter 1s that there are several 
hundred colleges and universities, mostly church-related, but not all, 
that are working very hard to provide their students with both career 
preparation and with a deeper understanding of reality and the spiritual 
side of human existence —Robert A. Preston, Belmont Abbey College. 


CHRISTINE, de Pisan The Book of the Body Politic. Edited and translated by 
Kate Langdon Forham Cambridge Texts in the History of Political 
Thought. Cambndge Cambridge University Press, 1994 xh + 110 pp. 
Cloth, $44 99; paper, $14.95—Cambndge continues its excellent series 
with a translation of this fifteenth-century French social writer. Atten- 
tion has been focused on Christine de Pizan in recent years because of 
her status as one of the few medieval women scholars, and although she 
does not approach the brilliance of an Aquinas or John of Salisbury, 
nonetheless her work represents an important chapter m our under- 
standing of traditional medieval social thought. It also has the advan- 
tage of being short and easily accessible for undergraduates. 

The work 1s divided into advice for the ruling class, the knightly class, 
and the commoners Modern thought ıs so devoted to equality and uni- 
versal human nghts that 1t 1s often difficult for us to understand the 
medieval concept of social justice entails that each person fulfill his or 
her proper role ın society as ruler or subject, warrior or scholar, hus- 
band or wife. Christine paints an idylhe picture of the tranquility and har- 
mony which result from such an ordered society. She stays away from con- 
troversial subjects such as if and when it 1s justifiable to revolt agamst 
political leaders Similarly, she admomshes princes to be protectors and 
guardians of the Church but steers clear of any specific solutions as to 
who will have the final say in a dispute between king and pope. 

Her neglect of the most controversial subjects is disappomting in a 
sense, but 1t also helps to assure us that Christine represents a sort of 
common view of the educated fifteenth-century layman The fact that it 
1s more practical and less theoretical than the wntings of her male pre- 
decessors means that she fleshes out some details that will perhaps not 
be found elsewhere. With regard to rulers she exhibits the medieval 
preference for lumited monarchy, lavishing harsh criticism on rulers 
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who practice cruelty and avarice. She admonishes rulers that taxes 
must be used only for “pure necessity,” and projects that do not meet 
this test are not sumply a burden on the people but are unjust (p. 20). 
She also criticizes, though quite mildly, a system m which nobles are of- 
ten exempted from taxes while the poor are forced to pay. 

The section on kmghthood and nobility 1s a fascinating treatment of 
late medieval chivalric ideals. Christine deals with many of the same 
subjects which would be taken up a century later by Machiavelli Chris- 
tine's work is certamly a valuable prelude to Machiavelli as 1t shows 
how he took traditional themes and changed or adapted them to his own 
purpose The discussion of chivalry also serves as an excellent counter- 
point to modern concepts of military virtue which tend to fall into either 
muühtansm or pacificism |. Christine avoids both these extremes present- 
ing courage, honor, loyalty and discipline as gentlemanly virtues 1n the 
service of the common good 

The short section on the common people is concerned with what we 
would today call social issues. Chnstme ıs a proponent of what we 
mught call the “Hong Kong model"—that 1s, she advocates that mer- 
chants be free to practice their trade while leaving political decisions to 
the prince She cites the political upheavals of the mantime republics as 
the result of merchants getting mvolved in pohtics While exhorting 
merchants, craftsmen, and laborers to charge fair and honest prices, she 
has a good sense of the importance of profit ın business Perhaps as a 
result of her middle class upbrmgmg the book emphasizes the mpor- 
tance and dignity of commerce and labor In particular she defends sim- 
ple laborers whom “so many people despise and oppress” but who are 
“the most necessary without whom the world would end in httle 
tıme” (p. 107) She is certainly a proponent of the poor and oppressed 
but from within traditional Catholic social teaching, emphasizing Justice 
as social harmony —Paul Clark, Washington, D C 


CLEARY, John J Aristotle and Mathematics Aporetic Method in Cosmology 
and Metaphysics Philosophia Antiqua senes, vol 67. Leiden: E J. Brill, 
1995 xxxvi + 558 pp. np —According to Cleary, Anstotle’s theory of 
mathematics 1s 2 product of his general philosophical method, which be- 
gins with the opmions of his predecessors, articulates their problems, 
and proposes solutions Since his predecessors, and especially Plato, 
were interested ın the role of mathematics m cosmology, Anstotle’s so- 
lution must provide answers to these same questions. Cleary studies Ar- 
istotle’s reversal of the platonic primacy of mathematics over physics 
and considers its implications for his ontology and metaphysics 

Chapter 1 begins by discussmg platonic mathematics with special ref- 
erence to the divided lme m the Republic and (extensively) the Tı- 
maeus. Cleary considers how mathematics affects platonic ontology 
and cosmology, and what the limits are to mathematicizing the physical 
world. He includes an extensive discussion of the geometry of the elements, 
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and argues that, though Necessity 1s open to rational persuasion through 
a mathematical ordering of the Receptacle, the application of mathemat- 
1cs to the realm of Necessity 15 imperfect and was recognized as such by 
Plato The world does not perfectly correspond to the rational numerical 
model, and this opens the door for Anstotle's criticisms 

Chapter 2 discusses these criticisms Anstotle argues in the de Caelo 
that 1t 15 physics, not mathematics, which studies the cosmos, and that 
we must distinguish between physical and mathematical body He char- 
actenzes Plato's reduction of physics to mathematics (of quality to 
quantity) as theonzing which fails to take account of the facts Cleary 
shows how Anstotle's conception of the infinite, for example, derives from 
cosmological rather than mathematical considerations. For the positing 
of the actual infinite in physics gives rise to physical impossibilties. In- 
deed, since mathematicians themselves do not need the actual infinite, 
they too can rest content with the potentially mfinite which the physi- 
cists use (p 85) Cleary also shows that Anstotle’s criticism of Plato ad- 
dressed genuine problems, and that Cherniss went astray m finding fault 
with Anstotle because he failed to account for hus philosophical method. 

In denying the primacy of mathematics over physics, Aristotle's great- 
est challenge was to determine the ontological status of mathematicals 
(chapter 3) While his early works (Categories and Topics) reveal a pla- 
tonizing tendency to privilege mathematicals (as Cleary claims), he later 
rejected the platonic argument that there are separable and eternal ob- 
jects of knowledge corresponding to every science. With this rejection 
he opens the problem of the ontology of mathematics For while they 
are no longer independent substances, neither are they identical with 
sensible objects 

Chapter 4 begms with a consideration of two problems: whether One 
IS a substance or an attmbute and whether mathematicals are sub- 
stances (Metaphysics 3 4-5) Cleary provides a thorough discussion of 
the umplications of these problems for platonic mathematics and 
stresses that Aristotle 1s here merely framing the questions and develop- 
ing the options, not providing solutions At this stage of the mvestiga- 
tion Aristotle 1s not advocating his own positions in these problems, but 
1s, with some notable exceptions, laying out the terntory of opinions in 
the manner of an even-handed arbitrator Cleary argues that the prob- 
lems are an essential part of Anstotle’s philosophical method and must 
be treated as integral to their solution 

A complete review of the logical possibilities for the nature of mathe- 
maticals constitutes a preliminary stage in Anstotle’s method of dialecti- 
cal refutation (p 260), and this refutation takes place m Metaphysics 13, 
where he also proposes his own solution (chap 5) In Metaphysics 13 
he abandons the role of the arbitrator and takes up that of the prosecu- 
tor His famous solution, abstraction, begins by denying the platonic 
claim that ontological separability 1s a condition of scientific subject- 
hood (p 308) Mathematical objects are logical abstractions from phys- 
ical objects Cleary argues that this solution may have developed as a 
general application of Eudoxus’s discovery of the abstracted laws of 
proportion. Aristotle’s solution hes ım the "qua" locution, that ıs, the 
ability to study a physical object qua unit or qua extended In opposi- 
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tion to Plato, Aristotle claims that physical objects are ontologically pri- 
mary, while Protagoras's criticism that the mathematicians do not talk 
about their diagrams and therefore are talking untruthfully is met by the 
clam that mathematics does not study physical objects qua physical 

Chapter 6 takes up Anstotle’s criticism of the upper reaches of pla- 
tomc metaphysics, the theory of Form Numbers and the nature of the 
Good Cleary agam defends Anstotle agamst those who claim he misun- 
derstood Plato's distinction between ordinal (Form Number) and cardi- 
nal numbers (mathematical number), and he champions Arstotle's m- 
terpretation that Form Numbers consist of umts. He also provides a 
clever interpretation of Anstotle’s theory of cardinality and ordinalty 
(pp. 373-7), and then goes on to develop the connection between the 
good and the cosmos Whereas Plato’s mathematical principles could 
neither provide the good nor the cause to the physical world, Anstotle’s 
solution, the unmoved mover, provides both 

Does Anstotle have a coherent philosophy of mathematics? This 1s 
the question of the final chapter, and Cleary answers it m ontological 
and psychological terms While Plato thought that mathematics’ alien- 
ation from sensibles made them excellent tools for leading the soul to 
the Forms, Anstotle 1s challenged, with his physical basis for mathemat- 
1cals, to find ground for their theoretical nature. Cleary outlines Aristo- 
tle’s own return to an intermediate status for mathematicals between 
sensibles and the unmoved mover, somehow enmattered m intelligible 
matter (Metaphysics 7 10-11) He then goes on to discuss the psycho- 
logical faculty which apprehends them He argues that the faculty 1s no 
different from that which apprehends physical things; it Just does so 
without reference to the sensible matter (p. 484) Aristotle did not posit 
a special abstracting faculty of the soul but made use of the standard 
methods of mduction and demonstration to explain how mathematical 
concepts are grasped by the intellect 

This books particularly effective when discussing Anstotle's dialecti- 
cal method and defending ıt from the attacks of Chermiss It also con- 
tans a full and up-to-date bibliography It is, however, a httle longer 
than necessary, and the author does not always provide the reader with 
clear indications of the direction of his argument or why certain discus- 
sions are relevant The conclusions at the end of each chapter provide 
some help in this regard and can profitably be read before reading the 
chapter itself —Malcolm Wilson, University of Oregon. 


FICHTE, Johann Gottheb Gesamtausgabe der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wassenschajten, Section 2, vol 10, Nachgelassene Schriften 1806-7. 
Edited by Remhard Lauth and Hans Ghwitzsky Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 
1994 x+543pp DM 475—Tlus is another contribution from one of the 
most impressive series of recent German scholarship on German Ideal- 
ism In this volume Fichte scholars add a definitive edition of incidental 
papers from a transitional period ın Fichte’s later career This period 
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was complicated by the progress of the Napoleonic wars, and the need 
for Fichte to relocate temporarily in Konigsberg Among the longer 
pieces in the volume one finds. “Bericht uber den Begnff der Wissen- 
schaftslehre und die bishengen Schicksale derselben" (pp 11—65), "Wis- 
senschaftslehre Konigsberg” (pp 103-202); "Nebenbemerkungen zu 1” 
(pp 219-78), "Realbemerkungen bei Machiavelli” (pp. 301-69); “Die Re- 
publik der Deutschen" (pp 377-426); and “Bei Lekture von Pestalozzis 
Buch, ‘Wie Getrud ihre Kinder lehrt" (pp 431-57) In addition to exten- 
sive notes and helpful introductory remarks, the volume contams a de- 
tailed index 

These unpublished writings indicate the broad interests and tenden- 
cies of Fichte’s work during this general period. a continuing concern 
with pedagogical issues, an intense interest m the German political situ- 
ation (which would culminate ın the famous “Speeches to the German 
Nation”), and a desire to reformulate and defend his ever-embattled 
“Wissenschaftslehre.” 

The circumstances of the “Wissenschaftslehre Kongsberg” may be of 
special interest to more than just Fichte scholars In a remarkable turn 
of fate, war conditions brought Fichte in fight back to Kongsberg at a 
time scarcely two years after Kant's death Although Wilhelm Traugott 
Krug was already in place there as a popular professor of philosophy, 
Fichte managed to arrange for the government to pay him his Erlangen 
salary for offering lectures in Komgsberg On January 5, 1807, Fichte at- 
tracted a large crowd for his first talk His opening words announced 
that his audience must begin with the understanding that up until now 
they have known nothing, and that, since creation to the time of Plato 
and even Kant, no one on the earth has known anything Such remarks 
met with an immediate and harsh reaction from some of the locals, but 
Fichte displayed his rhetorical skills in quieting the audience and start- 
ing again, as one would expect, from the beginning In the course of the 
term objections were expressed again, for example in the form of win- 
dows broken at night Fichte's popularity was also not helped by his in- 
novative practice of disallowimg auditors and personally collecting ad- 
misson tickets from everyone at the door to his lectures He relented 
somewhat on this policy, but according to Krug’s (perhaps bitter) ac- 
count, at the final lecture of March 20 Fichte had only three hsteners, 
and they were there on the promuse that his philosophy would become 
clear to them at the end (and only the end) of the course The Konigs- 
berg lectures ended prematurely, but work on them and the “Nebenbe- 
merkungen” was continued in Fichte's move to Copenhagen and his re- 
turn to Berlin; this work will be covered m the next volume of the 
Gesamtausgabe 

Aside from the lectures, the theoretical works of this period are domi- 
nated by Fichte’s attempts to distance himself from Schelling, with 
whom he had earher hoped to collaborate Dunng this time Fichte was 
also disturbed by a critical review by Schleiermacher of the Grundeuge 
des gegenwartigen Zertalters. Of even more concern to him were the 
tumultuous political events of the day. It 1s impressive how quickly 
Fichte responded to the 1ssue of how to conceive of a future for Ger- 
many after the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire The study of Ma- 
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chiavelli was especially recommended because Fichte saw Napolean as 
more Itahan than French m background. He also suggested that Germans 
could begin to make ther own good use of considerations of Realpolitik. 
Recent years have seen an upsurge of excellent work on Fichte in En- 
gish. Although the works in this volume are unlikely to be translated, 
they will be of genume assistance to scholars, and they will round out 
our picture of a philosopher who should become as well known for his 
relatively accessible System der Sittenlehre and Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts (which both will soon appear m English) as for his notoriously 
difficult Wissenschaftslehre.—Karl Amenks, University of Notre Dame. 


FURTON, Edward. A Medieval Semotic: Reference and Representation in 
John of St Thomas’ Theory of Signs New York Peter Lang, 1995. 200 
pp. $45 95—This presentation of one of the most coherent articulations af 
knowledge and sign theory available at the tme of emerging Renaissance 
speculation 1s of interest for both doctmnal and historical reasons A 
secondary achievement is a general defense of the objectivity of knowi- 
edge which takes the reflections of De Saussure and Derrida into ac- 
count, as well as the historical ongin of their concerns in Kant's under- 
standmg of how his own predecessors understood judgment ll cf 
these portrayals, however, are consistently utilized to highhght John of 
St. Thomas's systematization and development of Medieval sources. 

Chapter 1 examines the sermology of De Saussure, who conceives the 
sign as a reciprocal relation existing between an acoustic-image and a 
concept, signifier and signified (p 12) Due to his failure to emphasize 
the importance of the intellect’s natural onentation to and dependence 
upon the real, his notion of "différence" bears the principal burden for 
articulating the hnguistic value of individual signs m terms of networks 
of phonetic and conceptual oppositions, thus constituting the inherently 
intra-relational and diacntical web of language (pp 16-17). Derrida’s 
critique of De Saussure completes the destruction of the natural uman 
between language and things begun by the latter by transforming the Ar- 
istotehan axiom that writing 1s a sign of a sign into a principle that 
grounds sign theory as a whole (p 19). 

Chapter 2 turns to consider the cnitical issues of the “being of the rela- 
tive,” the notion of “transcendental relation,” and the common identity 
of all signs It 1s within the context of these that the author acknowl- 
edges that John of St. Thomas’ semiotics "displays the beginnings of that 
turn toward subjectivity which marks modern epistemological theory” 
without, however, viewing the cognitive order as such as the “unifying 
ground of human experience” (p 98) Thus he argues agamst any inter- 
pretation of John of St Thomas’s understanding of “relatio secundum 
esse” as indicating an order of being that exists apart from either the 
real or the rational as some “tertium quid” (pp. 60-72). There is no refer- 
ence to some putative common ontological relation, for the notion is 
simply an abstract expression for the common formahty of relation 
which basically accords with Aquinas’ own applications. 
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This sets the stage for examimng the formal sign as ground of demon- 
strative objectivity m chapter 3, where Kant's efforts are retrospectively 
Imked with elements of Rousseau's and Descartes’ doctrines and con- 
trasted with John of St. Thomas's constant subordination of thought to 
the given This confirmation of the relational bonding of knower with 
the known is maintained by the latter m terms of the origin and function 
of language, the nature of mstrumental and formal signification, and the 
role of the concept within first and second intention (pp. 107-48). 

Chapter 4 presents a sensitive evaluation of the common concerns of 
contemporary speculators and their great predecessors concerning the 
“objectivity of the object " Any epistemological granting of precedence 
of the manifestative over the significative lays the foundations for a pri- 
ority of constitution over signification. Historically and doctrinally, this 
creates the msoluable “screen of concepts problem " It 1s successfully 
argued that John of St Thomas avoided such by his consistent acknowl- 
edgement of conceptual structummg as the “mere positing of a rational 
relationahty or ‘bemg known’ m the thing,” along with an insistence that 
“all judgment has an existential import” (p. 186). 

The exposition 1s complemented with an English glossary of technical 
terms and an exceptionally complete bibliography of pertinent works on 
John of St. Thomas's semiotics While this 1s principally an exposition 
of the great Renaissance scholastic’s doctrines, the foundations are laid 
for future investigations of his precise historical sources not only m 
Tho-must, but Scotist and Ockhanust texts and their commentators as 
well —Michael Ewbank, Loras College 


GEIS, Robert J Personal Existence After Death: Reductionist Crrcularities 
and the Evidence. Peru, Illmois: Sherwood Sugden and Company, 1995 
m+ 130 pp $9.95—Appeal to faith ıs not uncommon in disputes about 
the mind-body problem Its tempting to assume that dualists are more 
hkely than physicalists to presuppose faith m supporting their conclu- 
sions, but ın recent years physicalists have made claims of faith a stan- 
dard practice Of course, their version of faith 1s peculiar, a faith com- 
mutment that my colleague, Brendan Sweetman, has called “the scientific 
faith argument ” This type of reasoning 1s typified by the remarks of J J 
C.Smart^ the suggestion I wish to resistis . to say ‘Ihave a yellow- 
ish-orange after-image’ 1s to report something irreducibly psychical. . 
It seems to me that science is increasingly giving us a viewpomt 
whereby organisms are able to be seen as physico-chemical mechan- 
sisms; 1t seems that even the behavior of man himself will one day be ex- 
plicable m mechanistic terms" (“Sensations and Bram Processes,” in V. 
C. Chappell, ed, The Philosophy of Mind [Englewood Cliffs. Prentice 
Hall, 1962] p. 161). Some physicahsts assert their faith stndently and 
dogmatically Take Paul M Churchland, for mstance “The human spe- 
cies and all of its features are the wholly physical outcome of a purely 
physical process If this 1s the correct account of our ongins, then 
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there seems neither need, nor room to fit any nonphysical substances oz 
properties into our theoretical account of ourselves We are creatures 
of matter. And we should learn to live with that fact” (Matter and Con- 
sciousness [Cambridge MIT Press, 1988], 21) Of course, these views 
are mere assertions rather than arguments and they reflect a question- 
begging procedure But since naturalism—the view that hfe and con- 
sciousness are nothing but the products of physics, matter 1n motion—31is 
granted a priori by so many in philosophy today, the petito principr 
has become the argument of choice. 

One of the contributions of Robert Geis's engaging volume 1s that 1t 
exposes starkly the naturahst assumptions of the physicalists He 
avoids at all costs question-begging and is alert to the fallacy m the *ac- 
cepted” arguments of the physicalists, arguments which discount at 
once nonreductionism of soul to body and 1mmortahty. Geis 1s open to 
wherever the arguments may lead. He shows with acute analysis and in- 
escapable logic that the argument leads away from naturalism, as doctr- 
naire physicahsm, it turns out, rests largely on its own conclusions mas- 
queradmg as premuses 

Geis's treatise 1s powerful because it rests on a single-minded com- 
mutment to what reflechon on expenence alone can disclose about the 
mind-body problem and hfe after death He announces his aim in the 
book's first sentence "What follows 1s an empurical inquiry into the 
proposition ‘Man 1s immortal” (p 1) Geis takes the opponents of ım- 
mortality at their word They have claimed repeatedly that a deliberate, 
dispassionate, empirical examination of the evidence precludes dual- 
ism, thus vindicating physicalism However, Geis 1s not willing to ac- 
cept the assurances of the physicalists at face value He wants to test 
their arguments for evidentiary value. The literature shows a dearth of 
such tests To correct this deficiency, Geis will assess the physicalists’ 
arguments according to their own standards “It 1s probably accurate to 
comment that the standards of evidence set in this work for the cogency 
of arguments against mmmortality are the same that opponents of ım- 
mortality have set for the proponents of 1t" (p uL) Without “flights of 
fancy," without "pretense to elegance of expression," without presump- 
tion “to fit the immortality question into the framework" of theory over 
fact, Geis concludes “that a denial of human immortality 15 unsubstanti- 
ated, and that from what lived experience and our everyday human op- 
erations tells us its assertion is perhaps closer to the truth than those 1s- 
sues we have come to think are" (p nm ). 

To support this conclusion, Geis writes one-hundred and twenty-three 
pages of manuscript In this masterpiece of philosophical economy (six 
tightly argued chapters), Geis demolishes argument after argument dear 
to the reductionists The first chapter, “Evidence and Certainty,” states 
categorically that Geis grinds no theoretical axes m his discussion, 
grants no assumptions for dualism or against physicalism, and obliges 
himself and the reader to observe strictly the canons of an honest reflec- 
tion on what experience gives us as evidence regarding ummortality 
The second chapter, “The Argument from Concept Formation,” demon- 
strates that, contrary to the accepted view of consciousness since Ryle, 
human understanding 1s not reducible to sensation alone Geis's discussion 
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1s ingemous, showing that Hume's nomunalist objections against univer- 
sals (concepts), resting as they do on an appeal to “convention,” are ac- 
tually self-refutng Convention itself 15 a universal. Geis's treatment of 
this issue 1s unique m the philosophical hterature. Chapter 3, "The Argu- 
ment from Memory,” shows that our knowledge of self necessarily de- 
pends on memory. Geis dismantles current attempts to explain memory 
(and the “illusion” of self) in terms of brain localities. Geis’s command 
of neurology contmues to makes itself evident in chapter 4, “The Argu- 
ment from Consciousness ” He shows that neither intellection nor per- 
ception are explicable m terms of neural finngs or bram chemistry. In 
the fifth chapter he discusses the empincal sigmficance of the Near- 
Death/Out-of-Body experience. Since the latter (“the OBE”) bmngs new 
awarenesses while the sense-organs of the clinically dead body are shut 
down, such awareness requires nonbodily explanation The last chapter 
addresses some muscellanies, criticizing specifically Patricia Church- 
land’s neurological explanations of mund. The book closes with a de- 
taled bibhography 

The book is beautifully covered, designed, and printed. However, it 
contains multiple (I count over 80) errata that the editor will want to 
correct before the book's subsequent editions (which will be much de- 
served, I am sure) Still, perhaps muraculously, these scnbal errors 
never distort the meaning of sentences or paragraphs 

If one desires to read a treatise on 1mmortality that 15 not governed by 
the naturalistic orthodoxes of the prevailing current literature and that 
1s guided instead by the counsel of experience and dispassionate argu- 
ment only, then one’s cravings will be sated by Geis's achievement.— 
Curtis L. Hancock, Rockhurst College. 


HARRIS, Erro] E The Substance of Spinoza. Atlantic Highlands, NJ. Humanities 
Press International, 1995. xı + 243 pp. $45.00—This book represents a 
collection of twelve previously published and two new papers. The pre- 
viously published papers are said to have been revised and to some ex- 
tent even rewritten As with most collections of this sort, there 1s mevi- 
table overlap and repetition among the papers as well as some disparity 
of purpose, and the prospective reader should not expect a unified ac- 
count of Spinoza’s philosophy as a whole Rather, its author discusses 
what he calls “various particularly teasmg problems that arise out of 
Spinoza's thought. and the way 1n which certain recent and contem- 
porary commentators have addressed them” (p. vir). The book is d- 
vided into three parts The first deals with “Epistemology and Meta- 
physics,” the second with “Politics and Religion,” and the third covers 
“Spinoza and His Successors ” Parts 1 and 3 go better together than one 
might expect, but Part 2 covers rather different materials and seems to 
answer to different concerns The three papers on Spinoza's treatment 
of natural law, the origmal contract, and the question of whether there 1s 
an esoteric doctrine in the Tractatus seem to have little to do with sub- 
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stance. Though the title of the book 1s intended to be ambiguous, sug- 
gesting that the book deals both with the doctrine of substance in 
Spinoza and the substance of Spmoza’s philosophy, this artifice 1s but 
scant justification for including moral and political considerations m a 
book that is pnmarily about metaphysical and epistemological con- 
cerns. 

In a certain sense, 1t 1s best to start the discussion of the book with 
Part3 In it, Harns treats m separate chapters the relations of Leibniz, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Brunner to Spinoza and Spmozism The 
papers are all highly interesting One might not appreciate one of their 
common themes that seems to amount to a claim such as "S's theory 1s 
right, correct, and valuable in so far as it agrees with that of Spinoza 
(and wrong in so far as it does not),” which in the case of especially 
Fichte and Hegel has the added twist "even if they do not themselves re- 
ahze that they are ın fundamental agreement with Spinoza." Neverthe 
less, Harns shows considerable historical and philosophical acumen in 
discussing the debts to Spmozism ın these thinkers Thus Harns argues 
that 1f we follow Leibniz’s thought to its final conclusions and trace its 
necessary mplıcatıons, “we find so much simularity with what Spinoza 
thought that it is difficult not to conclude that the debt owed to hum by 
Leibruz 1s not inconsiderable" (p. 167) The papers on Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel attempt to show that Spmozism not only constituted one cf 
the driving forces in the development of German idealism, but that Ger- 
man idealism was really fulfillmg the legacy of Spmozism Thus Fichte 
was ultimately closer to Spinoza than he realized, and Schelling was sat- 
urated with Spmoza, but 1t was above all Hegel who, though also nus- 
construing Spinoza, advanced Spmozism m setting out “the absolute 
system as a dialectical development, for he recognized more clearly and 
more fully than any of hus predecessors that every system 1s in principle 
dialectical ın structure and must be developed dialectically as a scale of 
graduated and specifically distinct forms, progressively reahzing in 
more adequate degrees the ultimate universal” (p 212) 

This Hegehan idea of a dialectical development represents for Harris 
the key to a proper understanding of Spmoza. In fact, in Part 1 Harms m- 
terprets central parts of Spinoza's system as expressing a "cryto-dialez- 
tical development of the structural implications of the whole” (p. 13). 
Other commentators who approach Spinoza from a more traditional 
pomt of view are subjected to severe criticism Thus Constantin Brun- 
ner, who believed he was a Spinozsst, 1s criticized because, among other 
things, he identified “Spmoza’s ratio with abstract science, and notiones 
communes with uniwersalia” (p. 218) Jonathan Bennett's account of 
Spinoza’s methodology is “flawed by Bennett’s musconception of 
Spinoza's procedure as lmear deduction" (p 14), and E M Curley 
“rightly mamtains that Spinoza rejects the logical atomism fundamental 
to Wittgenstein’s early position but he persists 1n trying to interpret 
Spinoza m its terms" (p 30) Other more recent commentators are crm- 
cized m sular ways While I am not sure that Harris’s cnticisms are al- 
ways successful, he does offer a significant alternative to the interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza in what might broadly be called the “analytic mode.” His 
crypto-dialectical (or Hegehan) Spinoza might be less famular to those 
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who read him in English, but it ıs not one that should be disrussed out 
of hand. It repays a close readmg.—Manfred Kuehn, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics World, Fin- 
stude, Solitude Translated by William McNeill and Nicholas Walker. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995. xx + 376 pp. $39.95 —Whl- 
liam McNeill and Nicholas Walker provide an excellent translation of 
Die Grundbegriffe der Metaphysik, the text of a lecture course dehv- 
ered in 1929-30 and onginally published m 1983 as volume 29/30 of 
Heidegger's Gesamtausgabe. In this text, which is crucial to under- 
standing the transition from Heidegger's earlier to his later thinlang, 
readers will find a helpful overview of Heidegger's conception of meta- 
physics (which he retrieves from the ancient Greeks), a brilhant phe- 
nomenological analysis of boredom (that runs to over 100 pages), an in- 
vestigation of the essence of hfe and animality (in which Heidegger 
engages the biology of his day and appropriates its results), and an anal- 
ysis of the structure of the propositional statement (Heidegger's most 
extended treatment of Aristotle’s Peri Hermenevas). 

The text has three main divisions a "Preliminary Appraisal," Part One 
(the analysis of boredom) and Part Two (an investigation and grounding 
of the phenomenon of ^world") In the Prelmunery Appraisal, Heidegger 
retrieves an ancient Greek meaning of “metaphysics,” pnor to 1ts appro- 
priation by the Scholastics. The Latin term metaphysica 1s derived from 
the Greek phrase ta peta ta qvo In this phrase, according to 
Heidegger, peta does not yet mean “beyond” (as it will for the Scholas- 
tics), but rather “directedness towards” or “inquiring after" (pp 38-9). 
What Anistotle considers to be First Philosophy, then, is an inqumng af- 
ter pvoic This muoic, however, 1s not equivalent to the “nature” that 1s 
the object of the modern natural sciences According to Heidegger, 
vous names the dynamic environment that surrounds and overwhelms 
human existence which he formulates as “the self-forming prevailing of 
bemgs as a whole” (pp 25-6), or later, simply “world.” "quoi; means 
this whole prevailing (dzeses ganze Walten) that prevails through man 
hunself, a prevailing that he does not have power over, but which pre- 
cisely prevails through and around him” (p 26) Because “world” pre- 
vais through and around the mvestigator, genumely metaphysical 
questioning 1s “comprehensive” (znbegrifflich) m a double sense: 1t both 
questions the prevailing of beings “as a whole” (vm Ganzen), and at the 
same time calls the mdividuality of the questioner into question (p. 9). 
Thus the question of “world” contains the question of the questioner's 
individuation (Although Heidegger retamed “solitude” [Eznsamkeit] n 
the subtitle, “individuation” [Verenzelung] 1s used throughout the text ) 
In the final chapter of the book, Heidegger will ground this relation be- 
tween "world" and ‘individuation” ın human finitude, and he will do this 
by investigating the thesis that “man 1s world-forming." Thus these three 
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metaphysical questions provide the subtitle to lus book: What 1s world? 
What 1s solitude? What 1s finitude? 

Heidegger repeatedly insists that these metaphysical questions can 
arise only “from out of a fundamental attunement” (p. 57; see also pp. 7 
and 282). In Being and Tyme, Heidegger had argued that an attunement 
(Stemmung) 1s a fundamental structure of human existence that names 
the way ın which we always already find ourselves among, and disposed 
towards, bemgs In Being and Time this structure 1s called Befindlach- 
kert, which 15 translated as “mood” or “state of mund.” But as Heidegger 
explams, attunement 1s not the fleeting psychological state that these 
terms suggest An attunement ıs a way of being. And a fundamental at- 
tunement (for example, anxiety, profound boredom, wonder) 1s a way of 
being that discloses one's exstential relation to “bemgs as a whole,” or 
“world” (pp 282-3) The awakening of a fundamental attunement, then, 
1S a necessary propadeutic to metaphysical questioning, by which the 
metaphysical subject matter is first disclosed The analysis of boredom 
in Part 1, then, discloses the phenomena of “world” and “individuation” 
for metaphysical analysis Part 2 relates these phenomena mm the thesis 
that "man is world-forming,” and determunes them more precisely by 
contrast with the theses “the stone 1s worldless" and "the ammal 1s poor 
in world" (Heidegger devotes most of his attention to the latter thesis). 
The final chapter of Part 2 grounds “world” and “individuation” m hvu- 
man fimtude through a transcendental analysis of the structure of prop- 
ositional statements Reflection on the ground of the possibilty of the 
propositional statement reveals a “projection” that is the essence of be- 
ing human and the mark of human fimtude What 1s projected 1s a con- 
text of meaning, or a “world,” against which it 1s first possible for beings 
to show up and (eventually) for propositions to point them out 

There is much that 1s new and valuable in this book, and McNeill and 
Walker’s faithful translation makes it very accessible. Heideggers 
broad discussion of Anstotle and metaphysics generally, his phenome- 
nology of boredom, and his mvestigation of animahty should be of mte-- 
est to Heideggerians and non-Heideggerians alike, while the final sec- 
tions contain more technical discussions that will be umportant for 
mterpreting Heidegger’s thought as a whole —Aaron Bunch, Loyala 
University Chicago 


IRWIN, Terence. Plato's Ethics. New York. Oxford University Press, 1995. xx 
+ 436 pp Cloth, $55 00, paper, $22 00—Plato’s Ethics is an expanded, 
thoroughly rewritten edition of Plato's Moral Theory (Oxford, 1977), 
and much superior to the earlier work Although Plato's Moral Theory 
was widely recognized as an important book, its abbreviated technical 
style made ıt laborious to read and difficult to digest Plato's Ethics, 
written 1n clear, lean prose, corrects those faults while supplementir.g 
and remforcmg the old arguments The most significant additions m- 
clude a full chapter describing and defending Irwin's approach to Plato 
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(virtually absent from Plato's Moral Theory), an extended treatment of 
the Republic (nearly double that of the ongmal), and two chapters of 
new material on the Philebus and the Laws  Missmg from Plato's Ethics 
1s a counterpart to chapter 8 of Plato's Moral Theory (“Criticisms of 
Plato"). Though much of that material has been incorporated elsewhere 
in the new book, Plato’s Ethics 1s on the whole more historical than its 
predecessor. 

Irwin exammes Plato with the sharp eyes of an analytic philosopher; 
he scrutinizes the arguments found m the dialogues and has httle to say 
about the penphery of drama, charactenzation, and setting The ana- 
lytic approach 1s still mainstream, but what makes this book somewhat 
unusual 1s Irwin's *doctrinal" view of the dialogues. Taking his cue from 
Anstotle, Irwin treats the dialogues as presenting a systematic body of 
Platonic doctrine Despite several demals in the works of Plato that 
there 1s such a doctrine, Irwin attempts to wring Plato’s ethical teaching 
from the texts so that 1t may be presented in much the same way as the 
ethics of Anstotle, Hume, or Kant We may doubt whether this ap- 
proach ultimately does Justice to Plato, but Irwin 1s satisfied 1f the doc- 
trme extracted constitutes “a large and permanent contribution to the 
understandmg of morality” (p 4) Plato’s Ethics goes along way toward 
showng that ıt does. 

Irwin argues that Plato's ethics grew out of reflection about the made- 
quacies of Socrates’ views, then developed over the course of several di- 
alogues, and finally took shape m the Gorgzas and the Republic With 
the Republic, the core of Plato's ethics 1s established, only elaborations 
and smail adjustments occupy the later dialogues. Irwin thus goes agamst 
the gram of much recent scholarship, both m arguing that the ethical 
theory of the Republic 1s superior to Socratic ethics and in arguing that 
there 1s relatively little change m Plato’s ethics in the late dialogues 
These central themes perhaps deserve some additzonal comment here 

What did Plato find wrong with Socratic ethics? First Socrates main- 
tains both “rational eudaemonism" (the thesis that rational choice de- 
pends on what outcome best promotes an agent's happmess) and “psy- 
chological eudaemonism” (the thesis that irrational choice of lesser 
apparent goods 1s not possible) Together the two theses establish the 
basis for Socrates’ identification of virtue with knowledge and his denial 
of mcontmence. Psychological eudaemomsm is mistaken, and Plato 
may have begun to see this by the time he wrote the Gorgias. There, it 
seems, Plato acknowledges that “excessive satisfaction of some desires 
actually causes us to be indifferent to considerations of our longer-term 
interest” (p. 116) This prompts him to develop both a more sophisti- 
cated account of psychic Justice and a more adequate account of desire 
m the Republic, where the soul 15 treated as a complex of not necessar- 
ily harmonious elements 

A second problem with Socrates’ ethics concerns his analogy be- 
tween virtue and craft. Apparently, Socrates thought that knowing what 
it 1s good to do 1s sufficient for virtue just as knowing how to produce a 
good vase 1s sufficient for craft. Socrates neglected the umportance of 
understanding the reasons for virtuous action, and Plato criticizes him 
for ıt at the end of the Meno, where he discusses the difference between 
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knowledge and correct opmion This brings up a related point about the 
adequacy of Socratic method By neglecting epistemology and keeping 
himself exclusively to ethical inquiry, 1t was 1mpossible for Socrates to 
have an adequate understanding of the character of virtue. It was 
Plato’s recognition of this nustake that led to the penetrating discus- 
sions of knowledge and belief in Republic 5-7. 

The Republic, then, heralds Plato’s advance over Socratic ethics. In 
the late dialogues Plato refines central themes and amends some points, 
but does not revise his basic theory The Phalebus, through its careful 
examination of pleasures, provides additional defense for Plato’s claim 
that the philosophic life is both best and most pleasant. The Laws am- 
plifies Plato's account of wisdom (phronesws) Asin Republic 4, wisdom 
1s treated as the principle virtue, but here Plato 1s more specific about 
the role of wisdom in the good life (wise judgments help us to hve a hfe 
in which we feel pleasure and pain from the right things), as well as 
more generous about who makes use of wisdom (everyone, not only 
philosophers, can achieve wisdom)  Irwin's treatment of the late dia- 
logues is admuttedly restricted, but his behef in the concord between the 
ethics of late and middle dialogues 1s essentially correct 

Given the diversity of contemporary approaches to Plato, it 1s un- 
hkely that any work, let alone one as bold and direct as this, will be 
uncontroversial But Plato’s Ethics 1s an exceptionally coherent and 
cogent book Its arguments set a standard of clarity worthy of emula- 
tion by champions and critics alike, and I suspect this book will appear 
as a regular entry in bibliograplues for some time.—E E Benitez, Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 


JACOBI, Fnednch Heinrich The Main Philosophical Writings and the Novel 
Allwill Translated and edited by George di Giovanm McGill-Queen’s 
Studies in the History of Ideas Montreal McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 1994. xav + 683 pp $75 00—Jacobi (1743-1819) ıs largely a for- 
gotten figure, known to a few as the author of a famous critique of the 
thing-in-itself, yet even this passing acquamtance with his work 1s usu- 
ally based on hearsay In recent years, however, bits and pieces of his 
work have appeared in English, but di Giovanm’s collection 1s greatly 
superior to anything that has appeared so far. 

Jacobi was one of the most widely read authors of his time. In the 
1770s he published two novels, Eduard Allwill's Papers and Woldemar, 
as well as a few other minor pieces No one paid much attention to om 
until the 1780s when his quarrel with Mendelssohn over the interpreta- 
tion of Lessing’s alleged pantheism became pubic with the appearance 
of Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza ın 1785 Here he recountec a 
visit to Lessing who, to his surprise, admitted to being a Spmozist He 
communicated this confession to Mendelssohn, and they corresponded 
privately until Jacobi’s book appeared 

With this work Jacobi exploded onto the philosophical scene in Ger- 
many, and the ensumg debate became known as the pantheism controversy. 
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It concerned many things, the least of which was whether or not Lessing 
was a Spinozist, for the controversy became one about the relationship 
between faith and reason Jacobi claimed that the consistent use of rea- 
son—the best example of which, he maintained, was to be found m 
Spinoza’s Ethics—mexorably led to atheism and fatahsm. The only way 
to avoid these conclusions, he said, was to perform a salto mortale and 
accept on faith what reason denied 

In 1787 Jacobi pubhshed a book entitled David Hume on Faith, or 
Idealism and Realism, A Dialogue Here he put Hume's skepticism in 
the service of fath, arguing that reason rehes on faith In the appendix 
on transcendental idealism, he attacked Kant’s notion of the thing-in-it- 
self, claamung that the Critical philosophy needed yet excluded it (p 
336) This work also revealed the influence of Thomas Rend, for Jacobi's 
account of Offenbarung sounded very much like Reid’s account of per- 
ception if only ıt were extended to include God (much hke the Re- 
formed epistemology of William Alston, Alvin Plantinga, et al ) 

In 1789 Jacobi published a second edition of the Spinoza book con- 
taining eight new appendices. Of these the seventh was the most mpor- 
tant because it influenced figures hke Fichte and Schellng m ther 
thinking about the relationship of the conditioned and the uncond- 
tioned In the 1790s Jacobi revised Allwill and Woldemar, and m 1799 
he published a letter to Fichte accusing the Wessenschaftslehre, though 
not its author, of atheism He also polemicized against Schelling and 
Hegel, and in 1815 he wrote a new introduction to David Hume which 
was intended to serve as an introduction to his works as a whole 

This brief description of Jacobr's career does not do Justice to the 1m- 
portance of his works Jacobi knew, cnücized, or corresponded with 
everyone Lessing, Mendelssohn, Goethe, Hamann, Kant, Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and Hegel, to mention the most promment figures Dı Giovanni has 
translated the works mentioned above (except Woldemar and the po- 
lemics against Schelling and Hegel) and thus has made a major figure in 
both German literature and philosophy accessible to a modern audi- 
ence His translations are lively, accurate, and well-annotated He has 
also wntten an insightful introduction that will promote greater appreci- 
ation of Jacobi A second volume would be welcome, but, barring that 
unlikely event, we have much to be thankful for.—Curtis Bowman, Um- 
versity of Pennsylvania 


KISIEL, Theodore and VAN BUREN, John, eds Reading Heidegger from the 
Start Essays on His Earliest Thought SUNY Senes m Contemporary 
Continental Philosophy Albany State University of New York Press, 
1994 1x +480 pp Cloth, $5950, paper, $19 95—This volume 1s com- 
prised of twenty-two essays on the early writings of Martin Heidegger, 
mcluding a number of lecture courses he gave at Freiburg University 
and Marburg University from 1919 until the publication of Sern und Zert 
m 1927 Four of the essays have already been published ın another 
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form. Seven have been translated for the volume, two of them by the au- 
thors In recently published studies, the editors have been responsible 
m great part for bringing to light the mfluence of the work of the young 
Heidegger on the presiding themes of his mature work. Their own es- 
says in Reading Heidegger from the Start, “Heidegger (1920-21) on Be- 
coming a Christian," and “Martin Heidegger Martin Luther,” summarize 
and supplement selected results of their work, which the present vol- 
ume complements 

Heidegger's first major pubhcation, Sein und Zeit, has often been 
portrayed as unprecedented It is now clear, as one might have ex- 
pected, that there were important influences at work Marburg Neokan- 
tianism, Dilthey's Lebensphalosophie, Jaspers’ Existenzphilosophie and, 
of course, Husserl's phenomenology were part of the atmosphere in 
which the young Heidegger studied and taught as a young professor. 
The two perhaps unexpected major influences, which have only re- 
cently emerged, were Anstotle and Luther Heidegger’s conversations 
with the intellectual tradition that prevailed while he was a graduate stu- 
dent, and with the reactions against them, are documented in several of 
these essays, as 1s his more private confrontation as an erstwhile senu- 
nanan with the Scholastic tradition and Luther's protest against Cathoh- 
cism These early influences on the development of Heidegger’s thought 
are reviewed by Otto Poggeler m his survey of the theme of the Augen- 
blick or critical moment m Heidegger's work 

The volume begins with Hans-Georg Gadamer’s reminiscences of 
Heidegger m 1986 on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of Heideg- 
ger’s death It 1s surely one of the highhghts of the collection Gadamer 
helps the Enghsh speaking reader understand the meaning of a number 
of important terms m Heidegger's lexicon, ncluding the Kehre Perhaps 
the most remarkable contribution 1s Franco Volpi's essay “Being and 
Time: A ‘Translation’ of the Nocomachean Ethics?" (Book Z) Volpi an- 
swers this question affirmatively with a close reading of Heidegger's 
early courses and papers m which Anstotle’s Ethzcs figures prom- 
nently He suggests that the central terms of Aristotle’s practical philos- 
ophy, praxis, povesis, and theoria, are translated into the fundamental- 
ontological terms of the analytique of existence undertaken by Heideg- 
ger in Sern und Zert as Dasein, Zuhandensew and Vorhandensein, re- 
spectively (pp 201-2) Jacques Tammıaux’s essay sets out to demon- 
strate that the Selbst m Sern und Zeit 1s a direct descendent of Husserl’s 
monadology of consciousness (p 287) 

Frank Schalow presents a lucid account of the place of the productive 
imagination in Kant's first critique and reviews Heidegger's reading of 
Kant on time and productive imagination 1n his courses leading up to 
Kant und das Problem der Metaphystk ın 1929 Finally, Jean Grondin 
links Heidegger’s early work, culminating m Sern und Zeit, to the 
“young Hegehan” movement, which was prominent m academuc and so- 
cial life during the late nineteenth century, and pronounces Heidegger’s 
work ethical to the core. Accordingly, the existentials are the “predica- 
ments” of existence (p 351) He wnites. “If Heidegger did not develop 
any specific ‘ethics’, it 1s only because his entire project was ethical 
from the ground up” (p 355) In defense of this lasting concern of 
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Heidegger’s thought, he quotes one of Heidegger's last philosophical ut- 
terances, a note to the participants at the 1976 American Heidegger Con- 
ference held at DePaul University in Chicago. 

Anumber of the essays roam over ground that has often been trodden 
upon in the secondary hterature on Heidegger without sounding its 
depth, although now with reference to his early papers and lecture 
courses Other contributions are capable introductory reviews of the 
courses themselves which guide the prospective reader back to the ong- 
inaltexts. The former follow in the wake of the French post-structural- 
ists who have tended to obscure Heidegger, and make him mysterious 
and the inspiration of deconstruction. The mystery 1s that so much 1s 
still being written (and pubbshed) that umitates a “style” that Heidegger 
1s supposed to have cultivated, in language that mistranslates Heideg- 
ger's basic words. But with only a few exceptions, the editors of the 
present collection have spared the reader further examples of the Amer- 
1can cult of Heidegger. Thanks to these essays and the publication of his 
early lecture courses, an appreciation of Heidegger's thinking can only 
deepen —Mhiles Groth, Wagner College 


KLEIN, Ellen R Feminism Under Fire Amherst, N.Y. Prometheus Books, 
1996 258 pp. $32.95—In this clearly wntten, highly readable book, 
Klem offers an extended cntique of “femmmust philosophy," or the posi- 
tion which holds that “traditional science, philosophy of science, and 
epistemology ought to be abandoned and that feminist science, philos- 
ophy of scence, and epistemology ought to be put in rts place" (p 18). 

In chapters 1 and 2, Klem critically examines the femmist claim that 
traditional science, philosophy of science, and epistemology are essen- 
tually male-biased Applying the critical tools of analytic philosophy, 
Klem argues convincingly that this claim 1s inaccurate, and that (even if 
1t were accurate) fenunist thinkers have not Justified the replacement of 
such science, philosophy of science, and epistemology by femmumst ver- 
sions of the same Klein traces the roots of feminist epistemology back 
to remarks made by Carol Gilligan in her 1982 book, In a Different 
Voce, and rues the implicit separatism of feramust theories of knowl- 
edge "femunist epistemologists from all areas of academe have flocked 
to Gilbgan's island; and to this day, many remam there, marooned” (p. 53) 

In chapter 3, Klem argues that feminist philosophy 1s ultimately un- 
able to escape the grip of relativism For Klein, the issue of relativism 
remains an ongoing problem for two reasons first of all, relativism 1s 
philosophically untenable, secondly, the incipient relativism of feminist 
philosophy undermines the normative political agenda embraced by 
ferunist thinkers themselves 

Chapters 4 through 6 constitute the book’s center of gravity, an exam- 
mation of vanous attempts by ferumist philosophers to “naturalize epis- 
temology" (followimg the work of W V O Qume) and apply the results 
to the femunist cause According to Klein, even 1f Quine's goal of natu- 
ralizing epistemology were viable (and she argues that it 1s not), feminist 
philosophers have not shown that a Quinean-ferunist naturalized episte- 
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mology should be accepted as any more normative than traditional theo- 
nes of knowledge. 

The book's coup de grâce 1s found m chapter 7, where Klein “gets per- 
sonal,” offering evidence that academic femmusts have harmed the inter- 
ests of other women, both students and teachers, within academia. Ac- 
cording to Klem, academuc femmism has become dogmatic anc 
oppressive m its own night, adversely affecting relations between teach- 
ers and students, and tainting peer reviews of scholarly works submit- 
ted for publication or for presentation at conferences Some academic 
feminists may want to dismiss Klein’s claims as an expression of “sour 
grapes" over her alleged mability to break into the “market” of femmist 
philosophy Such a dismussal, however, would mplicitly undermine the 
strategy of femmst philosophy rtself, after all, Klem's explanation of 
why her thought has been inadequately recognized by feminist pluloso- 
phers resembles the fermnist explanation of why their own thought has 
been madequately recognized by traditional philosophers In the ab- 
sence of further justification, fermmist philosophers cannot dismiss 
Klem’s argumentation as “sour grapes” without making themselves vul- 
nerable to similar dismissal by traditional philosophers. 

In general, Klein does not disagree with academic feminists regarding 
the factual existence of male-bias She does, however, reject the plulo- 
sophical claim that the traditional notions of “reason” or “objectivity” 
are irremediably male-biased If academic femunists cannot justify this 
clam noncircularly and nontrivially, then their own agenda as feminist 
philosophers can only be asserted dogmatically over against those who 
disagree with them (male or female) Such dogmatism clearly contra- 
dicts the exphcit ideals of the many femmust philosophers who valorize 
dialogue, difference, and intersubjectivity If academic feminists want 
to remain true to their own critical project, then they would do well to 
take Klein’s book seriously Kiei’s criticisms and concerns amount to 
nothing short of a compelling mwvitation to fermmst philosophers, chal- 
lengmg them to hve up to their own critical and dialogical impulses 
more fully and more consistently 

In the final analysis, Klem may have demonstrated that the debate 
over fermnist philosophy cannot be settled with the tools of analytic phi- 
losophy alone As Klein has shown, the femmuzing of epistemology ac- 
cording to the canons of analytic philosophy seems to lead inevitably to 
one form of relativism or another. With this demonstration, Klem has 
succeeded ın two important ways. first of all, she has articulated senous 
criticisms of fermmst epistemology from within the paradigm of analytic 
philosophy, secondly, she has raised fundamental questions that ult: 
mately pomt us beyond the paradigm from which both analytic femunist 
philosophy, and her critique of 1t, emerge —Michael Baur, The Catholos 
Unwerswy of America. 


KRAUSZ, Michael Rightness and Reasons Interpretation in Cultural Prac- 
tices Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993 xu + 175 p $29.95—In 
David Lodge's novel Changing Places, the protagonist Morns Zapp 
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recalls hus plan for a senes of commentaries examining Jane Austen's 
novels under every possible rubric, from the histoncal to the structural- 
ist, the mythical to the Marxist—all ın order so to monopolize mterpre- 
tation as to exhaust ıt altogether I take ıt that Michael Krausz would 
find Zapp's ambition both unpalatable and impracticable, although he 
does not actually rule ıt out of court. Krausz's topic 1s interpretive 1de- 
als, and his target is the “smgulanst” who holds that any object of nter- 
pretation 1s n principle open to only one “right” mterpretation. To this 
view, Krausz opposes his own "multiplism," which claims that “the 
range of ideally admissible mterpretations in some practices should be 
multiple” (p 44) 

Krausz steers away from the “ontological” questions usually raised 
when the possibility of irreducibly multiple interpretations 1s addressed. 
Instead he suggests that the issue ought to be treated as something of an 
empirical matter: what range of interpretations does the community of 
suitably informed practitioners consensually sanction? The tactic of 
making the acceptabihty of multiple interpretations a question of prac- 
tice, rather than something to be settled by a priori reflection on the no- 
tions of a “work” or an "interpretation," is ngemous It allows Krausz to 
advance his case by analyzing pertinent practices, such as those sur- 
rounding the performative “interpretations” of classical musical scores 
Although some purported mterpretations are inadmussable, different de- 
cisions about how to go beyond the score (or depart from 1t) may pro- 
duce different, but perfectly admussable interpretations, resting on 
equally good, yet incommensurable reasons Good reasons need not be 
conclusive reasons—reasons that trump all other competing reasons. 
They can always be critically compared, but Krausz argues that the pos- 
sibility of informed comparison does not establish the avadabihty of 
some overarchmg standard that could reduce all adrussable interpreta- 
tions to one 

The treatment of musical interpretation sets the pattern of argument 
for the first part of the book, where Krausz establishes the possibility of 
mulüphsm as a “praxial ideality,” an ideal for a particular practice of m- 
terpretation Ruling out various singularist appeals to putative identity 
conditions for an object of interpretation, Krausz argues for restricting 
discussion to objects ummanent to practices of nterpretation And prac- 
tices may attribute sufficient "unicity" to the objects of thew mterpreta- 
tions for those interpretations to compete 

That said, Krausz thmks he can remain agnostic about the "ontologi- 
cal" status of the entities under interpretation The second part of the 
book 1s devoted to the thesis that praxial ideality 1s detachable from the 
ontology of cultural objects of interpretation. The ontological debate 
Krausz has m mind concerns only “practice-independent” objects and 
the plausibility of either “ontological realism" or “ontological construc- 
tionism" about them Instead, Krausz argues that multiphsm needs only 
a “praxial constructionism" holding that at least some cultural practices 
construct objects-of-mterpretation with sufficient “unicity” to be taken 
as the same across different, competing interpretations Such objects 
may be indeterminate, but mnocuously so: they lack clear boundaries, 
thereby underdeterminmg interpretation Krausz does not claim that all 
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objects of mterpretation have this character, only that some, typically 
“cultural” ones, do. it would take a comparative study to plot the actual 
layout of interpretive practices 

Although his analysis of practices 1s suggestive, Krausz may overesti- 
mate his ability to keep ontological issues under quarantine. Indetermi- 
nate objects, for one, are always threatening to those who hke their middles 
excluded More important ıs the issue of differentiating interpretations. 
Krausz does not require actual contradiction between competing inter- 
pretations, only "tensions ” But this does not tell us when a difference 
makes a tension—or even when we have a difference. The problem 1s 
particularly acute for critical interpretations: would Zapp’s commentar- 
1es constitute different interpretations, or parts of a single interpreta- 
tion? Krausz might well reply that the identity conditions for interpreta- 
tions themselves should be given by practices. However, praxial 
consensus about the differentiation of interpretations seems m short 
supply Without a case to be made for when and why interpretations 
should be taken to compete, we are left with the plausible, but mostly 
negative, claim that the sıngularıst cannot wm the battle before the prac- 
tice even begins —Amy Morgan Schmutter, University of New Mexico 


LACHS, John The Relevance of Philosophy to Life Nashville Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1995 xvu+277pp $29 95—The notion of “relevance” in 
philosophy 1s ulhmately determined by a notion of “utility” that has been 
present m American culture from very early on In Democracy wn Amer- 
wa, Tocqueville stated that “Democratic nations prefer the useful to 
the beautiful, and . require that the beautiful should be useful" (vol. 2, 
bk 1, chap 11, lst paragraph) Today, the issues of utility and relevance 
are motivations for a congress which threatens to drastically cut fund- 
mg for humanities programs around the country At a time when em- 
ployment m the academy 1s sporadic at best, how nught one respond 
philosophically m light of the current congressional threat? John Lachs 
responds by criticizing what he calls, “the professionalization of philoso- 
phy” (p xm) Rather than focusing mquimes on the problems and con- 
cerns of everyday life, philosophers “linger over abstract details of tech- 
nique” (p xm) Ultimately, Lachs’ concern is that such hyper- 
specialization will only alienate the practice of philosophy from the rest 
of society. “so long as philosophers talk about philosophical texts to 
other philosophers in a mysterious philosophical language, they cannot 
keep faith with ther mission. Isolated and wrelevant, we will become 
the butt of Jokes, and our departments will be marked for eradica- 
tion” (pp 15-16) In contrast to such “professionalization,” Lachs pro- 
vides us with a book of essays that are “united by the behef that philo- 
sophical reflection can yield results and by the desire to harness them to 
the service of improving hfe” (p xm). Lest the reader too quickly as- 
sume the facile distinction between “history of philosophy" and *origi- 
nal philosophy," 1t must be noted that Lachs brings a wealth of knowl- 
edge regarding historical figures to bear on the problems which he 
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addresses. One finds Anstotle, Hegel, Mill, James, Perce, Santayana, 
Dewey (p xv) and others (for example, Spinoza), all being invoked m 
the interest of elucidating and understanding issues such as dogmatism, 
violence, ahenation, technology, education, law, and euthanasia. Lachs’ 
overnding concern, however, 1s that of “mediating relations” “m which 
mdividuals perform actions on behalf of others” (p. 100). While such re- 
lations may be necessary in order to allow people to perform specialized 
societal roles more efficiently, they also separate people from the other 
specialized roles in which they do not take part. The unfortunate conse- 
quence 1$ that most people do not have "even an elementary understand- 
mg of social life, economic reality, the interplay of activity and happi- 
ness, or the structure and needs of our bodies," because “the mediated 
world denies them the opportunity to learn by direct experience" (p. 
129) Relevant philosophy must clear away the abstract and specialized 
language, which ahenates the normal reader and draws philosophers 
away from learning by direct (that 1s, unmediated) experience. It 1s not 
surprising, therefore, that Lachs’ prose is extremely clear and accessi 
ble. Such prose works exceptionally well in “Life And Death" (Part 4), 
where Lachs engages the difficult questions regarding (1) the constitu- 
tion of a human life, (2) the viewing of death as “a natural and appropri- 
ate end to a satisfying hfe” (p. 169), and (3) the termination of the “lives” 
of beings who—like the hydranencephalic child (p. 172)—cannot de- 
velop into actual human beings, but remain only as "human forms" (p. 
175) Whether one agrees with Lachs' positions on these issues or not, 
lus straightforward and unmediated prose bespeaks a courage which 1s 
admirable 

The relevance of philosophy, however, hes not only mn the generation 
of answers, but also m the paths ıt lays out for further dialogue and 
thmkıng. There are, to my mund, two major paths which Lachs’ book 
lays out for the reader to explore: (1) Lachs criticizes recent French phi- 
losophers for writing m a hyper-technical, and therefore obscure, man- 
ner (p 15) There ıs, however, an obscurity that comes from writing m a 
seemingly “clear and accessible” manner as well Surely the sound-bites 
that are fed to us every night on the television do little to improve our 
understanding of the world One might ask, “what gets obfuscated and 
occluded by presenting an issue ‘as 1f’ 1t were clear and distinct when it 
mught be more complex?" and, (2) Lachs holds that “the ultimate aim of 
education consists m the development of persons who are both self-de- 
termunimg, and respectful of the self-determination of others" (p 135). Is 
such self-determmation possible m a society as fully mediated (and me- 
diating) as ours? Is not the very activity of education, in some sense, a 
mediating activity? If so, might the idea of pmlosophical education have 
to be rethought along different lines than those of utihty and rele- 
vance?— Jeffrey A. Bernstein, Nashville, Tennessee. 


LEONARDI, Paolo and SANTAMBROGIO, Marco, eds. On Quine: New Essays 
Cambndge Cambridge University Press, 1995 vii + 361 pp. $64.95— 
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The product of a conference in San Marmo n 1990, this volume contains 
revised versions of fifteen of the conference papers and some thirteen 
pages of Quine's “reactions” to issues raised elsewhere in the volume. 
The contributors include Itahan and other European scholars together 
with around a dozen distinguished American visitors. 

It 1s a valuable and mmportant volume. Some papers are primarily his- 
toncal Roger Gibson provides a typically clear, reliable, and demystify- 
ing account of Quine’s defence of naturalized epistemology; Dagfinn 
Føllesdal traces the respects ın which Quine, “more than any other phu- 
losopher, has made us see the far-reaching implications of the pubhc na- 
ture of language" (p. 53), Carlo Cellucci makes a case that too httle at- 
tention has been paid to the influence and mnportance of Quine's 
development of Natural Deduction approaches to logic in, for example, 
Methods of Logic. Other teresting historical discussions include Dirk 
Koppelberg's attempt to bring out the deep affinities of the ideas about 
meaning found ın Quine and Wittgenstein, and a fascinating essay by 
Charles Parsons which compares Quine's views on necessity and analy- 
ticity with some httle known but evidently important late work by 
Godel. The first half of Parson's paper reveals that the two used very 
similar arguments m rejecting famuliar positivist accounts of necessity, 
and he concludes by discussmg two Godehan themes which are deeply 
un-Quinean: reahsm about concepts and mathematical intuition 

Davidson's “Pursuit of the concept of truth” charts Quine's lengthy 
struggles with the relations between meaning and truth, arguing that a 
decisive development occurred in the 1990 book Pursuast of Truth. The 
first of Quine's responses, entitled “Empathy and neural intake,” re- 
sponds to Davidson’s paper without explicitly referring to ıt in each re- 
sponse, Quine restates his position on a topic discussed in the papers 
his restatement reflecting issues raised but not addressing his critics’ ar- 
guments directly. Careful reading of papers and responses can be re- 
warding. there are useful clanfications of his views on ontological rela- 
tivity, truth, necessity, quotation The longest response addresses five 
or sıx papers on propositional attitudes: these include a general discus- 
sion of Quine's approach by Ernest Lepore and Barry Loewer, an inter- 
esting exploration of relational belief by Nathan Salmon, and a detailec 
examunation of referential opacity by Fabrizio Mondadori 

Most areas of Quine's thought are discussed Bas van Fraassen ar- 
gues the ments of a form of empincism which avoids the criticisms that 
Jed Quine to reject "traditional epistemology" while remaining truer tc 
the epistemological tradition than “naturahzed epistemology.” Explor- 
ing Quine's rejection of “first philosophy," Barry Stroud senses a tension 
between ontological relativity and the idea that we acquiesce in an "im- 
manent" understanding of our own language. Hilary Putnam’s "Mathe- 
matical necessity reconsidered” records his reasons for beginning to 
doubt the Quinean view that the existence of mathematical entities is to 
be justified in the same way as any other scientific existence claim: his 
alternative approach to understanding mathematical and logical neces- 
sity reflects his growing sympathy for Kant and Wittgenstein George 
Boolos introduces—to Quine’s great pleasure—an important paradox of 
quotation And an absorbing essay by James Higgmbotham draws on 
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Quinean ideas in discussing the importance of the study of language for 
phiosophical mquires 

Umberto Eco’s delightful illustration of how he displays the mpor- 
tance of Quine’s ideas to his semiotics students rounds off a volume of 
high quality papers which has much to offer both students of Qume's 
work and others interested ın central topics of recent analytical philoso- 
phy —Chnstopher Hookway, University of Sheffield 


MARUCCI, Franco The Fine Delight That Fathers Thought Rhetoric and Me- 
dievalhism ın Gerard Manley Hopkins Translated by G D'Anna. Wash- 
ington, D C . The Catholic University of America Press, 1994. xiv + 267 
pp $4495— The poetic Joy voiced m this book's title reflects the hope in 
God of a poet who sacrificed ns art not long after his conversion, but 
then received back the use of his native talents with even deeper mspi- 
ration As a young Jesuit, Gerard Manley Hopkins offered up the use of 
his creative abilities m frustrating silence as part of his quest to make a 
complete donation of himself to God. Only years later did a well-at- 
tuned alertness to the sturmngs of dione grace propel hum to poetry once 
more, but now a poetry chastened of his early infatuation with Victorian 
sensibilities and enlivened by a consciously Medieval approach to read- 
mg the signs of God's presence everywhere. 

Arguing that hterary criticism has generally misunderstood the diffi- 
cult diction of Hopkins’ poetry, Franco Marucc: claims that he wanted 
precisely the imtial obscurity that some critics call a rhetorical nce m 
order to force a deeper, symbolic vision of reality to dawn upon his 
readers To complain that his diction 1s obscure by the Cartesian cnte- 
ria of clarity and distinctness 1s to miss the flexible ways m which rheto- 
ric operates and to misjudge a poet who thinks that sense and nonsense 
are reversed when one sees with the eyes of faith For Hopkins rhetonc 
serves well to turn what 1s "sense" to "countersense" by pointing out the 
divine signification of ordinary things and events 

Hopkin’s return to poetry came only by the providential remark of his 
Jesuit superior that someone should write a poem about the senseless 
tragedy of a terrible shipwreck In The Wreck of the Deutschland we 
find the fascinating obscurity typical of his mature diction used to un- 
mask the superficial pathos of newspaper accounts of the disaster and 
to suggest what seems nonsense to those without faith, that even nus- 
fortunes might be decreed by God for human good Invisible except to 
the eyes of faith, the Christ of this poem comes over the waters to re- 
ceive the drowning nuns who had been exiled by Germany’s Falck Laws. 
Marucci also analyzes at length God's Grandeur, a poem in which Hop- 
kins finds a dazzlmg revelation of God's beautifying presence in the 
commonest of things, however absent He may seem to the empirical 
tests of a purely naturalistic worldview 

The bulk of thus book explores the "cultural codes" typical of Hop- 
kins’ era—not just the poetics typical of Victorian England, but the eth:- 
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cal, religious, political, behavioral, and philosophical presumptions to 
which Hopkins had long felt a native attraction. It 15 Marucci's conten- 
tion that Hopkins came to replace his loyalty to some of these standards 
with the allegiance demanded by his rehgious faith. Where the current 
cultural ideals of “technology” and “pure science” tended to suppress 
the spiritual and the individual, and provoked in romanticism a reaction 
of undisciplined subjectivism, Hopkins found greater truthfulness m a 
hierarchical vision of creation reminiscent of the High Middle Ages and 
its love of discerning the higher meanings in the literal words of the bib- 
heal text All of nature seemed to him to be the Book of God, a ready 
collaborator for the human effort to ascend to God, and there Hopkins 
recurrently found that fine delight that fathers the thought of a heavenly 
ideal m the experience of the common 

What makes Maruccri's thesis all the more compelling ıs his explica- 
tion of Hoplans’ adoption of various “medieval cultural codes” m his let- 
ters and prose writings as well as m the rhetoric of his poetry His occa- 
sional political comments, though always patnotc, reflect a longing for 
the “Catholic Britain” of the Middle Ages and amount to a hope for a re- 
construction of the Czvitas Dev The chapter on his use of Duns Scotus 
goes far more profoundly into the significance of his attraction to this 
particular medieval thinker than just the often reported dependence of 
Hopkin’s “inscape” and “instress” on Scotus’ doctrine of haecceitas 
And the chapter on his aesthetics reveals the Dantesque claims of his 
aesthetic code This 15 an erudite book that employs extremely techni- 
cal methods of literary and rhetorical analysis, but 1t also mses to a so- 
phisticated appreciation of philosophy and culture at the grand scale — 
Joseph W Koterski, Fordham University 


MonaAVIA, Sergio The Enigma of the Mind Translated by Scott Staton. 
Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1995 xu + 319 pp Cloth, 
$54 95, paper, $18 95—This book represents an historical-theoretical 
overview of one of the central issues of the contemporary philosophy of 
mund the so-called mmd-body problem (MBP). The treatment 1s guided 
by two aims: (1) to critically review "the principal theories that concern 
the mental and its science", and (2) "to elaborate a particular interpreta- 
tion of the mental and of the MBP” (pp. 13, 12) The first aim 1s guided 
by the second In his review the author does not seek to present a pa- 
rade of theones and theorists so much as the logic which has, from his 
perspective, given a certain direction to the debate The author's posi- 
tion also functions as a critenon of selectivity for example, neodualistic 
conceptions are intentionally neglected 

The first four chapters explore the genesis of the physicalist approach 
to the MBP and the radical turn 1t took. The work of Herbert Feigl, “gen- 
erally considered to be the father of the reawakened interest 1n the MBP 
in this century" (p 30), represents a commitment to a physicalist ap- 
proach that identifies the mental with the physical. In effect, mental phe- 
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nomena are ultimately to be explamed by neurophysiology. Feigel’s 
analysis of mental processes 1s rooted in a monistic conception of scien- 
tific knowledge that reappears among members of the Australian school 
of materialsts U. T Place,J J C Smart, D. M. Armstrong With the lat- 
ter two theorists the MBP is more an illustrative case study reflecting 
broader ambitions the elaboration of a comprehensive physicabst meta- 
physics. These relative priorities may well explam an undertheonzation 
of the central notion of identity among these theorists. Chapter 3 1s de- 
voted to a critical look at problems connected with a “strict” 1dentifica- 
tion of the mental with the bodily, before proceeding to examme the 
elimination of the mental in the "disappearance theory (DT) ” It was de- 
signed “to solve, or to avoid, certain difficulties mherent in the identity 
theory” (p. 119) by arguing that mental events will one day go the way of 
phiogiston. Future generations will be taught to speak not “psycho-phe- 
nomenologically" but physicalistically, that 1s, scientifically The reduc- 
tion of knowledge to science, and science to physics present in Feigl 
and the Austrahan school reappears m DT. 

Chapters 5 and 6 review some efforts to transform the identity view 
The functionalist approach to the MPB, represented by Hillary Putnam 
and Jerry Fodor, constitutes a break with the unity of science and is con- 
sequently anti-reduchonistic. Approaching mental phenomena not as 
things but rather as functions opens the way to their analysis in terms other 
than (while not excluding) their physical components: “those relative to 
the memory, symbols, the unconscious, culture and history” (p 148). 
However, this was a potential unrealzed, functionalism ends up m a 
land of neo-physicahsm that 1s httle more than a version of the identity 
theory Other revisionist attempts to substitute "property" (Jaegwon 
Kim) or “event” (Donald Davidson) for “entity” in the MBP are reforms 
of the identity theory that are also judged msufficient What ıs needed 1s 
not a revision of the identity theory, but its rejection 

A new stage occurred with the “linguistic turn" m the contemporary 
phulosophy of mind (chapter 7), which enabled a pluralization of de- 
scriptions and explanations in the MBP. Chapters 8 through 10 (which 
constitute the more “constructive” part of the book) examine the contn- 
bution of other orientations that have reinforced pluralization analy- 
sis of intentionality, the 1mmediacy and privacy, mndividuality and “titu- 
larity” of the mental For some such approaches may grant too much 
independence to the mental and rsk falhng prey to the Cartesian temp- 
tation For Moravia a fruitful Ime of inquiry hes ın reonentation from 
the “mental” to the "subject " “It 1s precisely the subject, the self, that 1s 
left out of the matenahstic perspective" (p 244) Marjone Grene and 
H Dreyfus are cited as sensitive to transcending an equation of mental 
acts with psychic events and processes to embrace culture, practice, so- 
ciety, and history Such "personology" reflects "not metaphysical ambi- 
tions but defimte empincal and interpretive needs" (p 253). The book 
concludes with an appendix on the psycho-personological perspective 
of Joseph Margolis 

Moravia’s treatment extends to the mid-1980s, reflecting the time of 
publication of the Italan ongmal He makes his own commitments 
clear and uses them to illumunate debates on the MBP, achieving a fine 
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balance between systematic presentation of issues and detailed exposi- 
tion of positions. He builds enough redundancy into his treatment to en- 
able the book to hve up to the pubhsher's clam that it 1s “ideal for up- 
per-level undergraduate and graduate courses in epistemology and the 
philosophy of mind” as well as for psychologists and cognitive scien- 
tists —C. J. T. Talar, Alvernia College. 


PORTER, Jean. Moral Action and Christian Ethics. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995. xvi + 235 pp. $54.95—Contending that much of 
modern ethical discourse relies too often on impersonal rules or some 
outcome-based theory, Jean Porter proposes a new look at the virtues 
as found in St. Thomas Aquinas Focusing on the question, “How does 
one decide to do the nght thing?” Porter attempts to demonstrate a theory 
of morality which hes between perfunctory norms and capricious whims 

Porter states that Christian ethics, when employed analogically and 
not apodictically, and when the virtues remain connected to but never 
reduced to “do’s” and “don'ts,” can provide a much needed remedy in to- 
day’s moral debates. She thus begins her book with an examination of 
the limits of rule-based morality. Relymg on Fnedrich Waismann’s 
clam that there 1s an “essential incompleteness of an empirical descrip- 
tion,” she asserts that a gap will always exist between what we can ob- 
serve of human actions and our moral concepts used to analyze them 
That 1s, one can never take into consideration all the morally relevant 
details surrounding a given action. 

Is this to suggest, then, that rules, laws, and moral absolutes are mad- 
equate and should be abolished lest they destroy suitable moral analy- 
sis? Sensing this danger, Porter spends chapter 2 explammng that moral 
action only makes sense in the context of relationships and a subse- 
quent understanding of obligation She consequently grounds moral 
commutment in the mherent worth of the human person. Explaiming 
why the foundation of proper action cannot remain in nonmaleficence 
alone, Porter attempts to show how an analogical understanding of 
rules shifts the focus of morality from the external law to the mviolable 
dignity of human persons. Certain actions are wrong not simply be- 
cause they break some civic code but because they “outrage human dig- 
nity in some fundamental way" (p 57). 

The question of course anses: how are we to know what exactly con- 
stitutes an outrage to human dignity? In chapter 3 Porter redevelops 
what she sees as a more cogent and helpful approach to morality She 
grounds her analysis of human conduct in Aquinas's appeal to the funda- 
mental equality of human persons Equality, says Porter, “1s not Just one 
consideration among others underlying our basic moral notions; rather, 
it informs all our moral judgements" (p 121) But m what does thus 
“equality” consist? Porter exarumnes euthanasia and abortion to stress 
“shared humanity” as the focal pomt for equality. She, however, offers 
an incomplete analysis 
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Porter's understanding of equality fails to account for those mstances 
in which intrinsic human dignity 1s shared by clearly unequal humans 
We do a disservice to Aquinas by holding him to an obsolete biology in 
which an embryonic stage was seen to exist pror to full personhood. In 
hght of contemporary science, Aquinas would welcome the evidence 
that the human existent (that 1s, suppositum) 1s a unique person from 
the moment of conception and thus even at the cellular level can never 
be reduced to a mere means unto some other creature’s purposes. Any 
attempt to reduce the dignity of a human existent to some measureable 
standard (for example, psychological activity, ability to make free 
choices, and so forth) would therefore be rejected by Aquinas. Al- 
though Porter does not seem to grant this extension of Thomas’s 
thought, namely, that any comatose patient or human fetus 1s equal m 
dignity to a fully-functioning academic, this 1s much more consistent 
with the understanding of equahty she wishes to advance. 

Desiring to re-establish our discourse about morality in terms of the 
whole human person, Porter posits Aquinas's theory of the virtues m a 
greater picture than just “quandary ethics” In chapter 4 she treats 
Aquinas’s theory of the virtues more as a way of life than a solution for 
censis situations; the virtues are pnmarily concerned with “the sort of 
person somebody 1s” (p 127) Porter is quick to note, however, that the 
virtues cannot easily be translated mto norms of conduct Rather, the 
virtues work dialectically with the external act internal perfection 1s re- 
alized and made manifest through human action in accord with the dic- 
tates of reason. It 1s fitting, therefore, that Porter ends this chapter with 
a lengthy analysis of the role of prudence and the inter-connectedness 
of the virtues within St Thomas 

In chapter 5 Porter exammes the unity of the virtues and that of hu- 
man goodness m light of contemporary understandings of the human 
person For example, the role of community in forming conscience and 
habit, the recent emphasis upon vanous notions of care and social jus- 
tice, the importance of cross-cultural dialogue, as well as the unavoid- 
able differences between masculme and femmine approaches to moral 
situations are bniefly treated. 

This book 1s the fifth in a senes which hopes to engage “the secular 
moral debate" to show that Christian ethics makes a “distinctive contri- 
bution " Porters mam contribution hes in her analysis of the relation- 
ship between virtue and deontological theories of morahty. She at- 
tempts to show how the two theones differ not in what they prescribe 
but m why they prescribe certam actions, and with the caveats men- 
tioned, Porter's work offers some valuable msights into Aquinas's treat- 
ment of the virtues —David Vincent Mecon, Loyola University, Chicago 


ROEHR, Sabme. A Primer on German Enlightenment Waeth a Translation 
of Karl Leonhard Rewnhoid’s The Fundamental Concepts and Princi- 
ples of Ethics Columbia and London The University of Missouri Press, 
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1995. xı + 282 pp $39 95—Though any talk about a *Remhold renas- 
sance" would be decidedly premature, xt 1s nevertheless the case that his 
writings are currently being read and examined to a degree that would 
have been ummaginable just a few decades ago The better-known 
works continue to be reissued m newly edited editions, and plans for the 
first collected edition of Remhold’s wntings continue to proceed, albeit 
at a glacial pace (The sole volume to appear so far, the first correspon- 
dence volume, was published in 1983 ) Remhold has also been the sub- 
ject of numerous recent articles and monographs This new interest in 
Remhold on the part of European (mamly German) scholars has yet to 
be matched by Anglophone authors No doubt, this 1s to some extent a 
reflection of the simple fact that only one work of his has hitherto been 
available in English translation, namely, George di Giovanni's abridged 
version of The Foundation of Philosophical Knowledge, cluded m Be- 
tween Kant and Hegel Texts ^n the Development of Post-Kantian Ide- 
alism, which 1s now, unfortunately, out of print. A chapter of Frederick 
Beiser's The Fate of Reason was devoted to Reinhold, and there have 
also been a few essays on his philosophy published ın English by other 
historians of philosophy 

It is thus a welcome surpnse to have available another work by Rem- 
hold ın an excellent Enghsh translation by Sabine Roehr. The work in 
question, The Fundamental Concepts and Principles of Ethics. Delib- 
erations of Sound Common Sense, for the Purpose of Evaluatmg 
Moral, Rightful, Political, and Religious Matters, was published in 
1798 and has hitherto recerved very little attention, even from Remhold 
specialists In the context of Remhold’s own systematic development, 
The Fundamental Concepts falls into a transitional period, when he had 
already abandoned the standpoint of his own Elementary Philosophy, 
had just announced his adherence to the standpoint of Fichte’s Wassen- 
schaftslehre, and was just on the verge of becoming infatuated with the 
“logical realism" of C G Bardih 

The Fundamental Concepts, however, 1s not concerned with the 
“foundational” issues that underlay Remhold's philosophical develop- 
ment during this period Instead, it is meant to be a broadly accessible 
presentation of the basic concepts of practical philosophy This presen- 
tation 1s divided into three sections, only the first of which 1s actually 
translated in the present volume This first and most important section 
ıs devoted to the task of compiling an inventory and performing a pre- 
hminary analysis of the “fundamental concepts” of ethics, politics, and 
religion—imcluding such concepts as “will,” “freedom,” “lawfulness,” 
“morality,” “duty,” “conscience,” “right,” and “God ” 

Instead of the elaborate method of systematic “derivation from a sin- 
gle principle” which 1s characteristic of Remhold’s more technical trea- 
tises of this period, the concepts presented and analyzed m The Funda- 
mental Concepts are discovered simply by an appeal to the “immediate 
evidence of moral consciousness" (conscience), as vouched for by the testi- 
mony of “sound common sense ” The method employed ın Section 1 1s thus 
not unlike that employed by Kant ın the Groundwork, though some of Rem- 
hold’s claims and conclusions (for example, regarding the relationship be- 
tween Wille and Willkur) are m obvious conflict with Kant’s Though not 
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much actual argument 1s to be found in Section 1 of The Fundamental 
Concepts, 1t nevertheless represents Reinhold's most sustained treatment 
of certam basic issues of practical philosophy and, as such, 15 a valuable 
document for anyone seeking to understand Remhold's philosophy. 

Section 2 of the onginal German edition takes the form of a dialogue 
between three persons intent upon sharing and comparing their individ- 
ual ethical convictions, while Section 3 is in the epistolary form of let- 
ters exchanged on the subject of the preceding dialogue. It is unfortu- 
nate that these occasionally entertaining final two sections (which, 
together, make up approximately half of Remhold’s text) were not trans- 
lated as well, smce they have a vital role to play 1n the project here es- 
sayed. for ıt 1s m Sections 2 and 3 that the bare concepts presented and 
analyzed in Section 1 are, as it were, “set into motion" and allowed to 
come to hfe. Despite this complaint, one must hasten to add that Sec- 
tion 1 can certainly stand on 1ts own as an independent philosophical 
work and is well worth reading as such. Furthermore, Roehr’s transla- 
tion is accurate and ingenious It also reads well, sometimes even better 
than Remhold’s often awkward orginal. 

Useful as it 1s to have this neglected work available—even if only m 
part—in an English translation, A Premer on German Enlightenment 
mcludes much more than a (partial) translation of Remhold’s Funda- 
mental Concepts and Principles of Ethics In fact, the latter occupies 
considerably less than half of this volume Most of Roehr's text is m- 
stead devoted to an histoncal-analytical introduction (There ıs also a 
German-English glossary, an Enghsh-German glossary, and a detailed 
bibhography, as well as an index ) The aim of this introductory essay 1s 
to situate The Fundamental Concepts not merely within the context of 
Remhold's own philosophical development, nor merely within the 
broader context of German philosophy in the 1790s, but rather, within 
the far larger context of "German Enlightenment” as a whole, beginning 
m the late eighteenth century and ending m the late xuneteenth century. 
In pursuit of this ambitious goal, Roehr discusses several salient fea- 
tures of the movement m question and many different authors and texts. 
For the most part, her account of the latter is based upon secondary (oc- 
casionally even tertiary) rather than primary sources What 1s offered 
here is thus not intended to be a work of origmal scholarship, but rather 
one of synthesis, designed not to advance scholarship, but rather to ?n- 
troduce new readers to the subject. 

Followmg a general overview of the debate over the question “What 1s 
Enhghtenment,” as well as a judicious discussion of some of the distinc- 
tive features of German Enhghtenment (as well as the various vaneties 
of the same), Roehr turns to a consideration of five specific topics and 
movements’ ethics, religion, politics, Freemasonry, and philosophy. In 
each of these five cases, her approach 1s the same to begin with a gen- 
eral survey of specific authors, debates, and events and then to indicate 
how Remhold's thought in general and The Fundamental Concepts m 
parücular fit into the larger context of German Enbghtenment thought 
concerning this topic 

The discussion of ethics, for example, includes an examination of the 
relationship between ethics and natural law, as well as a brief but well- 
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focused account of the “Wille/Willkur” problem within Kantian mora? 
philosophy. The discussion of rehgion surveys such movements as Jan- 
senism, pietisim, and natural rehgion and theology (1ncluding both neol- 
ogy and deism) There 1s also mention of the “pantheism controversy” 
and of debates concerning the relationship between morality and reli- 
gion The section on politics includes a short histoncal sketch of the so- 
cial context of the period. Various German reactions to the French Rev- 
olution are examuned, as well as ongoing debates concerning human 
nghts, constitutional reform, and the relationship between morality and 
politics. Roehr's account of Remhold’s complicated, “dialectical” inter- 
pretation of the French revolution 1s particularly msightful and marks a 
real advance upon previous scholarship in this area. The section on 
Freemasonry ın this context 1s especially welcome, not only because Re- 
inhold himself was an active Freemason (and Illuminatus), but also be- 
cause ıt 1s not possible to understand the German Enlightenment with- 
out appreciating the central role played therem by Freemasonry. Under 
the heading of philosophy, Roehr includes a well-informed account of 
German “popular philosophy" (and the relationship of the same to Scot- 
tish common sense philosophy), as well as a rather cursory examination 
of Remhold’s own Elementarphalosophae and of the relationship of the 
latter to the systems of Kant, Fichte, and Bardih 

Despite certain shortcomings, Sabine Roehr's book is well-named and 
well-designed to accomplish the goal 1t sets itself. Her long introductory 
essay would, in fact, serve as an excellent “primer on German Enlighten- 
ment " It 1s clearly organized and well-written and presents a great dezl 
of information ın a succinct and straightforward, if largely uncritical, 
manner. The main virtue of the historical-analytical mtroduction, con- 
sidered as a contribuhon to Remhold scholarship, ıs the manner 1a 
which it places Remhold in a context other than that provided by the fz- 
muliar “Kant to Hegel" straitjacket. This allows the reader to appreciate 
some important features of hus thought that are otherwise obscured. 
The conclusion of Roehr's effort to read Reinhold m this context 15 
thought-provoking and persuasive "Perhaps Reinhold's most important 
contribution to enlightenment thought was that he considered the cnit:- 
cisms of ‘counter-enlightenment’ and incorporated its claims into the 
concept of enlightenment itself. The Fundamental Concepts might 
well be interpreted as an attempt to save enlightenment and the primacy 
of reason from such romanticist thought "—Daniel Breazeale, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky 


RULER, J A Van. The Crisis of Causality. Voetvus and Descartes on God, 
Nature and Change Leiden: E. J Brill, 1995. xn + 353 pp. $85.75—This 
study of the antagonists of Cartesian thought ın the Netherlands during 
Descartes’ lifetime focuses principally on the reactions and cnticisms cf 
the Dutch Calvinist theologian, Gisbertu Voetius (1589-1676) It not only 
offers insights into cultural and intellectual aspects of seventeenth-century 
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university life in the Low Countnes, but also a detailed analysis of Cal- 
vauist theologians’ utilization of Scholastic sources m order to confront 
the implications of Descartes’ doctrines 

Since many of the wniters considered along with Voetius were greatly 
concerned with the immediate theological implications of various inter- 
pretations of natural philosophy, the author centers his mvestigation 
mitially on how Cartesian ideas of natural change sparked a confhct be- 
tween finalhstic and nonfinalistic theories of causation Accordingly, 
Voetius’s essay “On the Natures and Substantial Forms of Things” is ex- 
amuned m the first two chapters m order to show how closely he hnks a 
finalistic theory of natural change with questions of divine providence, 
which involves, 1n turn, issues of specific propagation and exceptions 
to natural sequences 1n light of Anstotle’s analyses of causes (pp. 37- 
70). Chapter 3 concentrates on the role of physical theory within pre- 
modern theology generally, and specifically in the Protestant tradition 
as represented by Lambertus Danaeus and Hieronymus Zanchius (pp 
71-84) 

Chapters 4 and 6 detail how the Cartesian method threatened to un- 
dermine the theological use of physics within this tradition, and this oc- 
casions presentations of Martin Schoock's reflections on sensory per- 
ception, efficient causality, sound and heat, as well as the central 
1mplications of Descartes’ mathesis wnwersalis regarding matter, form, 
and finality (pp. 107-166). Chapter 6 elaborates issues surrounding sub- 
stantial unity articulated within various Renaissance commentaries on 
book 2 of Aristotle’s Physics which Voetius and Schoock considered to 
be indispensable for a true natural explanation of the composite charac- 
ter of living substantial unities (pp. 167-198) These portrayals are fol- 
lowed by a return to Henncus Regius and Descartes in chapters 7 and 8 
m order to hughhght aspects of the Cartesian methodology in terms of 
the universal cham of causality, evidence, and certainty, as well as the 
resolution of physical phenomena to an mutial “Big Bang” (pp 199-240). 
In turn, the work termmates m chapter 9 with Voetius’s 1641 articulation 
of the profound difficulties 1mphed m Descartes’ formulations concern- 
ing divme conservation and concurrence, which are illustrated by Voet- 
1us's views of the latter m regard to premotionism and man's fixed hour 
of death (pp 261—319) 

Having clearly perceived the internal inconsistency of mechanical and 
Anstotehan conceptions of nature withm Descartes’ expositions, and 
the imphcations of the disengagement of philosophucal from theological 
discourse in terms of the interrelations of the disciplmes, Voetius fore- 
saw as well the possible internahzation of the God of the Cartesian 
world-machme into Natura naturans some thirty years prior to its real- 
ization m the works of Spmoza. Agreemg substantially with Suarez, the 
Conymbricenses, and perhaps the Complutenses, upon whose Aristote- 
han commentanes he relied, the rector theologian of the University of 
Utrecht firmly insisted that the concurnng God of Christianity could not 
be understood rationally without a philosophy of nature which appreci- 
ated the internal principles of motion, for he was certain that without a 
developed ontology of natures the status of individual centers of activity 
is mevitably placed m speculative Jeopardy (pp 286-301). Descartes’ in- 
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tention to “furnish scientific therapy against a foolishly homocentric ap- 
peal to purposive notions” (James Collins, Descartes’ Philosophy of Na- 
ture [Oxford Oxford University Press, 1971], 90), thus, ıs quite 
effectively contrasted with thinkers who did not engage m such misap- 
peals, who not only distinguished and ordered methodologies differ- 
ently but also found a defense of philosophical analyses of nature in 
many of the same Scholastic sources that Descartes had utilized— 
Michael Ewbank, Loras College. 


RUTHERFORD, R B The Art of Plato Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1995 xv + 335 pp. $45 00—Thus ıs an old-fashioned and refreshing 
study that focuses on hterary style, rhetoric, irony, and imagery, which 
Rutherford nghtly thnks complement philosophical analysis of Plato. 
Rutherford draws connections between the dialogues and other genres 
and styles of wnting (for example, the Greek tragedians and Thucy- 
dides) rather than between Plato and other philosophers (Rutherford 
cites Dodds’ commentary on the Gorgias as the best on any dialogue.) 
We are invited to pick up these texts, as 1f for the first time: “the Platonic 
dialogue 1s too familiar, too central to the classical tradition, for us to re- 
alise how remarkable it must have seemed at first" (p. 15). 

Rutherford begins with a chapter on the Socratic literature and the 
Socratic question. Particularly valuable 1s the summary of Xenophon’s 
Socratic wntings, which counterbalances the disdamful image pre- 
sented by Vlastos. Concise discussions of selected early dialogues 
(Apology, Laches, Charmides, Clitopho, and Euthydemus) serve as 
warm-ups for the central task of the book—substantial chapters on the 
Symposium, Protagoras, Gorgias, Republic, and Phaedrus; a conclud- 
ing chapter takes up topics in Theaetetus, Tvmaeus, and Laws. Since 
Rutherford 1s more interested in literary details than philosophical argu- 
ments or summaries of doctrine, I will present a few of his insights in or- 
der to convey the flavor of his method and its value. 

In one of the best chapters, he mmes the opening and closing scenes 
of the Protagoras for signs of Socrates’ serious interest in the sophust’s 
views (cf the stndent tone of the Gorgias) The dialogue ends on a con- 
cihatory note as Socrates suggests that they emulate the resourceful 
Prometheus and continue the imquiry; unfortunately Protagoras lacks 
determination Rutherford cogently ascribes the dialogue’s lack of umty 
to the disparate views of its interlocutors and Protagoras's own resis- 
tance to bemg questioned In the Phaedrus the unifying factors are (1) 
Socrates’ mastery both of the arts of love and of philosophical rhetoric 
(p 262) and (u) the elaborately mtertwined threads of imagery “a typi 
cal pattern 1s for the phrase or image to be used casually, hterally or in 
an everyday manner m the early part of the work, then more magma- 
tively and daringly in the myth or the main speech, later the same idea 
may appear again, often brought back down to size with the lowering of 
tone in the second half" (p 263). (Examples are the uses of food-imag- 
ery in 227d, 236e, 247e ) 
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The chapter on the Republic is somewhat disappointing, except for 
the section on the critique of poetry in book 10 and the firm response to 
those who lament the loss of the hveher dialectical exchanges promi- 
nent in the early dialogues. “rather than seeimg the Republic as thmly 
disguised Platonic preachmg, and Socrates’ companions as meffectual 
yes-men, it may be preferable to regard this as a model of serious and 
committed dialectic, with the young men as ‘model’ interlocutors" (p 
213) Rutherford’s discussion of the ideal society, on the other hand, 
lacks distinctiveness and originality. he 1s preoccupied with Popper's 
tendentious attack on Plato’s politics. Against Rutherford (p. 226) I do 
not think we need Popper to remind us of aspects of the ideal state that 
seem repugnant to us as much as we require strategies to transcend our 
democratic prejudices On this point Rutherford mht have profited 
from consulting Enc Voegelin’s great essay on the Republic m Order 
and, History, vol 3 (1957) 

Finally, I would have liked to see Rutherford apply himself more as- 
siduously to the interpretation of the myths He does observe, with ex- 
amples, that “they need to be viewed m their particular contexts in the 
dialogues" (p 175) and that “the myth [of Er] . . . represents the ‘pun- 
fied’ or philosophic poetry” that 1s fit to replace Homer and the tragedi- 
ans (p. 215). Perhaps it 15 bemg greedy to ask even more of this bril- 
hant and deeply satisfying book —John Bussanich, University of New 
Mexico. 


SCHACHT, Richard Making Sense of Nietzsche: Reflections Timely and Un- 
timely. Chicago University of Illinois Press, 1995. xvu + 276 pp Cloth, 
$49.95; paper, $17.95—In Making Sense of Nretzsche, Richard Schacht 
articulates an interpretative approach to Nietzsche’s work that, in his 
view, defends it from various forms of intellectual misuse and misunder- 
standing As Schacht sees it, the latter stem from an overreaction to the 
apocalyptic tone of Nietzsche’s attack on traditional religion, morality, 
and philosophy Against such readings, he demands that Nietzsche be 
taken seriously as a philosopher with defensible views on a variety of 
matters of the first 1mportance. the nature and history of philosophy, the 
theory of value, epistemology and the philosophy of science, art, and 
philosophical anthropology Obviously, we cannot appreciate Nie- 
tzsche's views on these topics if we dismiss him as a crank Nor can we 
do so 1f we embrace him as a purely destructive thinker who seeks to 
undermine our confidence in the very possibility of rational mquiry. 
Schacht's Nietzsche therefore defends the viability of philosophical m- 
vestigation by remterpreting its character He understands the convic- 
tion that the rationality of such investigation demands our utter detach- 
ment from the actual conditions of meaningful inquiry as the expression 
of our human, all too human hatred of the perspectival nature of experi- 
ence. His rejection of the traditional ideal of rational detachment, how- 
ever, does not entail the rejection of the possibility of inquiry per se. On 
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the contrary. According to Schacht, Nietzsche believes we are only now 
in a position finally to understand how real investigation of the subjects 
that matter to us 1s possible at all. 

On this view, philosophy, like everything else, begins and ends in me- 
dias res. For Schacht, then, the Iughly unsystematic character of Nie- 
tzsche's investigations into art, morality, history, and so on 1s not some- 
thing to bemoan, but rather reflects both the nature of his subject matter 
and the conditions of meaningful inquiry into it. At the same time, how- 
ever, the vanegated and ostensibly capricious aspect of Nietzsche's think- 
ing does not imply that a set of coherent views cannot be extracted from it. 

Schacht therefore takes Nietzsche's claim to be engaged in a form of 
naturalism very senously indeed — Nietzsche's inquiries into what we 
are, what we have been, and what we nught yet be are at the heart of 
most of the essays in this volume For much of Nietzsche's work 1s con- 
cerned with making clear in what life consists such that it can be ap- 
pealed to as a standard for measuring the coherence and worth both of 
our traditional ways of thinking of ourselves and of any alternatives we 
might imagine Moreover, it is m these terms that Schacht appears to 
conceive his own interpretative enterprise with respect to Nietzsche. 

In the first half of Making Sense of Nietzsche, Schacht takes issue 
with a number of what he considers to be influential misreadings of N12- 
tzsche, interpretations that, in his view, fail to do justice to both the pos- 
itive and the negative aspects of Nietzsche’s thinking Against Allen 
Bloom, for example, Schacht argues that Nietzsche’s naturalism does 
not commu him to an egregious irrationalism that would deny us the 
means to evaluate cultures past and present. Similarly, Schacht defends 
Nietzsche against Arthur Danto’s charge of mhilism by arguing that his 
attack on traditional philosophy and morality is tended only to clear 
the ground for his own substantive alternatives to those views. Against 
what he thinks of as deconstruction, Schacht insists that Nietzsche’s 
work lays bare the intelligibility of our lives, not its senselessness. He 
then takes issue with Alexander Nehamas's reading of Nietzsche by sug- 
gesting that such intelligibility 1s not achieved merely by maintamung co- 
herence among the various aspects of one's life. These criticisms make 
very clear one of Schacht's most basic mterpretative convictions: for Nie- 
tzsche, knowledge of the world, of oneself, and of the place of the latter 
in the former 1s both possible and desirable 

The essays in the second part of the book aim to show by way of ex- 
ample that the work the first part makes room for 1s indeed possible. 
There 1s space here to mention only some of these The first essay ana- 
lyzes the notion of an aesthetic justification of life, which, unlike the 
metaphysical consolation Nietzsche despises, would allow us to experi- 
ence life in a new light without denying the inevitability and senseless- 
ness of human suffering In the third essay, Schacht explores the rela- 
tionship between Nietzsche’s and Spinoza's nonreductionist naturalism. 
The latter theme 1s handled explicitly m the interpretation of The Gay 
Science worked out in the fourth essay The fifth essay begins a reas- 
sessment of Nietzsche’s sustained meditation on the role art plays in 
making clearer to us the sorts of possibilities for human lıfe that tradi- 
tional philosophy and morality have elided. 
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Making Sense of Nietzsche 1s m many ways an admurable book. 
Schacht's writing 1s refreshingly clear throughout He discusses some of 
the most important contemporary readings of Nietzsche, but the book 
will be of interest to more than Nietzsche specialists alone. Finally, his 
unified but nonmonolithic approach to Nietzsche's work avoids the pit- 
falls of the more one-sided readings he criticizes —Randall E Havas, 
Yale University 


SESTO, Empinco Contro gli etw? Introduzione, edizione, traduzione e com- 
mento a cura di Emidio Spmelli Naples Bibhopolis, 1995. 450 pp. L. 
60,000—Agaznst the Ethicrsts 1s the last book of a work by Sextus Em- 
piricus that also contained two books entitled Against the Logicians, 
two entitled Against the Physicists, and probably one or more books 
preceding those, and now lost, in which Pyrrhonian scepticism was ex- 
pounded m a general way The work thus covered the same ground as 
Sextus's better-known work Outlines of Pyrrhonism, which survives 
complete, but it did so (at least ın the surviving parts) in considerably 
more detail Its doxographical value has long been recognized, the ex- 
position of competing philosophical views 1s a central and obvious as- 
pect of Sextus's skeptical procedure But it, and particularly Against 
the Ethicists, has received far less attention 1n its own night than Out- 
lunes of Pyrrhonism. The appearance of this volume—as far as I know, 
the first ever book-length treatment of Against the Ethicists—is there- 
fore especially welcome 

The book mcludes the Greek text and the apparatus criticus of Mutsch- 
mann The Itahan translation, however, does not invariably follow Mut- 
schmann's text. In numerous places Spmelh accepts the conjectures of 
other scholars, or offers conjectures of hus own, and translates accord- 
ingly, these textual matters then receive discussion ın the commentary. 
While Spinelli's arguments on these matters are not always persuasive— 
for example, the addition of suntonós, “intensely,” ın section 131 seems 
to damage the argument rather than improve it—I entirely agree with 
him that Mutschmann’s text needs some overhauling, and his sugges- 
tions are always worth considering The translation 1s admirably lucid 
and accurate, and frequently illumuinating at pomts where the Greek 1s 
difficult It far surpasses Bury’s Loeb translation (currently the only En- 
glish translation of the whole book), which 1s often misleading or simply 
wrong, and also the Italian translation of Antonio Russo (1990), much of 
which reads like a rendering into Italian of Bury’s English 

The commentary fulfils a variety of functions: analysis and explana- 
tion of Sextus’s reasoning, examination of the ethical doctrines of non- 
skeptics that Sextus discusses, including comparison between Sextus's 
treatment of these doctrmes and treatments of the same doctrines by 
others—notably Diogenes Laertius and Anus Didymus apud Stobaeum, 
comparison between passages of Agaznst the Ethacists and parallel pas- 
sages of Outlines of Pyrrhonism, and observations concerning Sextus’s 
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style and word usage Spmell helpfully cites, and frequently takes a po- 
sition on, a wide range of secondary literature, new and old, in Italian, 
French, German, and English In particular, he 1s familar with recent 
work in English on ancient skepticism and on Hellemstic philosophy 
more generally On p 138 (n. 1), however, he conflates two distinct con- 
cepts employed by certam English-speaking scholars "localization"— 
the tendency of some modern philosophers, unlike the ancients, to ad- 
vocate skepticism m one area, say ethics, without advocating 1t (or even 
while advocating a nonskeptical view) m other areas—and “insula- 
tion"—the practice, agam adhered to by some modern philosophers but 
not by the ancients, of consigning one's skeptical conclusions to a spe- 
cial “philosophical” realm, where they are deemed not to render prob- 
lematic the ordinary habits of speech and thought with which skepti- 
cism seems prima, facie to conflict 

Spinelli gives Sextus more credit than many recent scholars for the 
selection and presentation of his material It is well known that Sextus 
draws heavily on earlier sources—this is shown by detailed compan- 
sons between his writings and those of other authors, but since we do 
not have the sources themselves, the extent of hus reworlang of them is 
far from obvious. I am m sympathy with Spinelli's general orientation 
on this matter, but not always with his specific suggestions For exam- 
ple, he maintains that the excursus at sections 48—67 on disagreements 
about the value of health 1s an msertion by Sextus himself (p 220); but 
his reasons for saying so all admit of some response (several skeptics, 
not only Sextus himself, were doctors, the fact that the passage has no 
parallels proves nothing, and the absence of any parallel m Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism specifically can be explained by the somewhat different 
structure of that work's ethical section—a difference whose causes are 
themselves a matter of debate) His analysis of the reasons for includ- 
ing the discussion of health by Crantor (pp 225-6) 1s interesting and 
persuasive, but this decision could easily have been made by Sextus's 
source 

Spinelli shares the view, accepted by most scholars, that Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism was wntten before the work to which Against the Ethicrsts 
belongs, his comparisons between the two works are conducted in light 
of that supposition He also holds, with most scholars, that when Sextus 
argues that nothing 1s by nature good or bad, he should not be under- 
Stood as endorsing the arguments or the conclusion, but as developing a 
dialectical strategy against rival dogmatic philosophers, the mtended 
outcome of which is suspension of judgment about this very issue Imy- 
self think that both these views are mistaken, and have elsewhere of- 
fered a very different interpretation of Agaenst the Ethicwsts and its 
place m Sextus's oeuvre (in an English translation and commentary, 
forthcoming m the Clarendon Later Ancient Philosophers series) How- 
ever, whatever may be the truth on these matters, Spmelli’s treatment 1s 
undeniably of great value, especially, but not only, on matters philologi- 
cal The book presupposes a knowledge of the Greek language—in ad- 
dition, obviously, to Italian, but for those for whom this 1s not an obsta- 
cle, and who are interested in ancient skepticism or ancient ethics, 1t 1s 
lughly recommended —Richard Bett, Johns Hopkins University 
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SMITH, Michael. The Moral Problem Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1994. xiii 
* 226 pp. Cloth, $57 95; paper, $22.95—According to this nch and re- 
warding book, “the moral problem" is that we are committed to three 
seemingly incompatible propositions about morahty and human psy- 
chology. First, moral judgments are objective: they report beliefs about 
moral facts; when we argue about morality, there is a truth of the matter 
that we are arguing about. Second, moral judgments are practical: to 
Judge that it 1s right to do x 1s, other things being equal, to be motivated 
to do x. There is something incoherent about saying that I accept the 
Judgment that I should do x, but nonetheless see no reason for my doing 
x. However, these two propositions are m tension with a third: the Hu- 
mean thesis that belief and desire are distinct entities, where only the 
latter 1s capable of motivational force. So, according to the objectivity 
of morality, moral judgments are statements of our beliefs. According 
to the Humean thesis about beliefs and desires, beliefs are incapable of 
moving us to action. However, according to the practicality of morahty, 
moral judgments are capable of moving us to action. It thus seems that 
either morality cannot be objective, or it cannot be practical, or Hume 
was wrong to draw his strict distinction between belief and desire. 

Many wnters have been comfortable rejecting one of this triad of 
seemingly incompatible propositions. Smuth msists that we retain all 
three. His starting point is to take what he calls our “platitudes” about 
morality seriously To give them up would be to change our minds fun- 
damentally about what morality is. 

Smith rejects both externalist and expressivist views of morality. On 
an externalist view, which denies the practicality of moral Judgment, 1t 
is puzzhng that moral judgments do in fact reliably move the strong and 
good-willed person to act. On an expressivist view, which rejects the 
objectivity of moral judgment, ıt is puzzling that moral judgments do not 
m fact move us invariably to act—for they plainly fail to move the weak- 
willed or wicked person. So the moral problem becomes the problem of 
trying to figure out how "deliberation on the basis of our values can be 
practical in its issue to just the extent that it is” (p. 136). 

The crucial feature of Smith’s solution hes m his account of the con- 
tent of our moral judgments. Moral judgments are beliefs about the nor- 
mative reasons we all share, which in turn are beliefs about the moti- 
vating reasons we would share 1f we were fully rational. What I should 
do morally basically becomes what I would want to do, 1f I were fully ra- 
tional. Smith thus bndges the gap between objective belief and practi- 
cal motivation in the following way. Hume was nght that only our de- 
sires can motivate us to act, but he was wrong that our desires cannot 
respond to rational argument or criticism. Contra Hume, we can argue 
about what desires we would have 1f we were fully rational—and m ra- 
tional persons, recognition of a normative or justifymg reason to act (a 
belief) generally leads to a corresponding motivating reason to act (a de- 
sire). 

Are there any reasons for action that we all share? That is to say, are 
there any moral facts? Smith concludes by leaving that question essen- 
tially to be answered by ongoing debates about substantive normative 
morality As a meta-ethicist he takes himself to have shown only that 
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rightness 1s defined in terms of the reasons we all can share; whether 
there are any reasons that we all can share, whether there are indeed 
any moral facts, will emerge as the outcome of our actual moral conver- 
sations. Here Smith is an optimist, maintaming that significant moral 
agreement exists at the core, produced by rational moral argument, 
whatever relativistic disagreements we find at the margins. For exam- 
ple, people were in fact led to change their minds about slavery—and so 
motivated to end slavery—through a long process of moral debate. The 
Moral Problem 1s a deep and hopeful book one respectful of the way we 
actually reason about morality, which suggests nothing less than ın the 
end our ordinary moral reasoning can establish moral truth.—Claudia 
Mills, University of Colorado at Boulder 


SOFFER, Gail Husserl and the Question of Relatwism Phaenomenologica 
122 Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1991. xvii + 224 pp. 
$78.00—This book presents a comprehensive summary and analysis of 
the development of Husserl's criticism of relativism as it appears in both 
published works and unpublished manuscripts The author discerns 
three stages m the evolution of Husserl's position (1) an early emphasis 
on the formal contradictions ımplıcıt ın vanous versions of relativism; 
(2) a subsequent more positive phenomenology of evidence and truth; 
and (3) a final effort to reconcile the 1deal of absolute truth with the hım- 
its entailed by the plurahty and relativity of hfeworlds. She makes a 
strong case for the ments of Husserl's later position, and also makes 
telling criticisms of extreme interpretations of Husserl either as an unre- 
pentant absolutist or as a failed foundationalist. In addition, she en- 
gages throughout ın an structive dialogue with contemporary propo- 
nents of relativism. 

In his early works, Husserl called attention to the contradictions and 
equivocations implicit ın the arguments made by advocates of psycholo- 
gism and histoncism, the two most powerful forms of relativism at the 
turn of the century Soffer distinguishes between Husserl's explicit crit- 
1cism of forms of relativism that reduce all truths to merely subjective 
opinions, and his implicit criticism of more subtle versions of relativism 
that appeal to objective criteria for discermmg truth from error while 
also maintaming that all truth claims are relative to the contingent con- 
stitutions of the mdividuals who make them She cites as an example of 
the latter position the argument made by some proponents of psycholo- 
gsm that the truth or falsity of logical laws may be determined by mduc- 
tive generalizations based on empinical observations of the functioning 
of the human mental apparatus According to Husserl, to hold the first 
position 1s to make an obviously incoherent claim, and to hold the sec- 
ond position is to trade on a tacit but unjustified presupposition that it is 
possible to establish the objectivity of the conditions that relativize 
truth while clamung that all truths are relative to those conditions Sef- 
fer also considers the contemporary view that a relativism which 
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refuses to express itself m assertoric language cannot be convicted of 
formal contradictions She points out that there 1s no reason to suppose 
that incoherent beliefs are any less incoherent because they remam un- 
expressed. 

The first line of Husserl’s defense of the ideal of philosophy as a ngor- 
ous science against the historicist argument that philosophy itself is the 
product of a particular cultural configuration m sixth-century Greece 
was to point out the formal contradictions implicit in this position For 
example, he highlights the inconsistency of the implicit commitment of 
proponents of historicism to the trans-histonical validity of histoncism 
itself Once again, however, Husserl also had to deal with more subtle 
positions. For example, in support of historicism, Dilthey at first called 
attention to the diversity and mcompatibility of philosophical systems 
over the course of history and to their relative coherence and consis- 
tency with respect to the historical contexts to which they belong How- 
ever, he subsequently acknowledged that this argument does not defini- 
tively establish that 1t would be impossible for philosophical arguments 
to achieve trans-historical validity Hence he also offered a more prop- 
erly philosophical argument based on a Kantian reading of the limits 
that our cognitive abilities impose on the task that traditional philoso- 
phy sets for itself Soffer argues convincingly that Husserl's struggle to 
deal with the latter argument led him to develop a more positive defense 
of philosophy, a phenomenological elucidation of the relationship be- 
tween evidence and truth. 

Husserl contends that evidence 1s not a purely subjective feeling of 
conviction but rather an experience of the agreement between what 1s 
meant in an empty signitive intention and what ıs truly given m the intu- 
itive fulfillment of that intention. Soffer observes that Husserl’s reasser- 
tion of the primacy of cognitive intuition entails an unqualified rejection 
of Cartesian objectivism Descartes distinguished between the subjec- 
tive realm of consciousness and the objective realm of real entities, and 
construed the relationship between the two realms exclusively 1n terms 
of causality Husserl repudiated this interpretation of “mind” as an inner 
space set off from the rest of nature and this reduction of intentionality 
to physical causahty, and set out to redefine the relationship between 
the ummanence of consciousness and the transcendence of its mten- 
tional objects He observed that modern interpretations of these themes 
tend to invoke two complementary themes inside vs outside and ac- 
cessibility vs maccessibility When immanence 1s described as a men- 
tal enclosure, transcendence 1s correspondingly defined as whatever re- 
mains outside of that enclosure When immanence 1s described as a 
region of indubitable evidence, the realm of transcendence 1s defined as 
a region populated by unknowable things-in-themselves Most modern 
epistemologies combme these two senses of the relationship between 
the regions of immanence and transcendence They then describe the 
enigma of cognition as a problem of how to establish a connection be- 
tween accessible intra-mental representations and inaccessible extra- 
mental things The unspoken assumption of these theories 1s that our 
cognitive processes are devoid of intentional import This, according to 
Husserl, 1s the “fatal mistake” of modern philosophy He therefore pro- 
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posed a new and radical method whose goal 1s to enable us to redefine 
both transcendence and immanence He contends that if we “bracket” 
everything within the realm of transcendence (as it 1s understood by 
modern philosophy after Descartes), we m fact exclude nothmg more 
than the incoherent interpretation of the realm of transcendence as are- 
gion situated beyond the range of our knowledge. Insofar as the rund it- 
self 1s interpreted as having the same sort of ontological status (res cog- 
VLams), it too may be similarly bracketed. This approach permits us to 
redefine 1mmanence, in a broader sense, as a “transcendental dimen- 
sion” wherein both mmmanent objects (considered now, m a narrower 
sense, as reflexively mtwited experiences) and their intentional corre- 
lates (transcendent things) appear to us. Immanent and transcendent 
objects are now distinguished by their different modes of appearance 
rather than by the difference between intra-mental appearance and ex- 
tra-mental being Husserl adds that the transcendental field revealed by 
this method is absolute and allinclusive. It has no penmeters, no out- 
side. He concludes that even the horizon of the world 1s given as such 
within the sphere of irumanence. Commentators have offered many it- 
ferent interpretations of what Husserl meant by this enigmatic redefini- 
tion of the realm of phenomena. Soffer proposes to clarify Husserl's po- 
sition by comparing and contrasting it with Kant’s position She points 
out that Kant and Husserl agree that knowledge 1s of objects satisfymg 
the conditions for the possibility of experience, but disagree about cur 
mode of access to these conditions Husserl clams that the a prion 
conditions of experience are intuited rather than (as Kant had argued) 
deduced “What would be required 1s a regressive method fundamentally 
and essentially different from Kant’s own not a mythically and con- 
structively mferring method, but a thoroughly mtuitively disclosing 
one " It seems to me that Soffer underestimates the significance of this 
strong affirmation of the disclosing power of categonal intuition We 
know from Husserl’s discussion of categonal intuition in the Logical In- 
vestigations that categorial forms reveal themselves as the conditions 
for the disclosure of things and states of affairs This emphasis gives a 
decidedly Aristotelian tone to Husserl’s redefinition of the relationship 
between immanence and transcendence (an interpretation that Soffer 
seems to encourage by giving prominence on the opening page of her 
book to Anstotle’s evocative remark that “the soul is somehow all 
things ”) 

Husser!’s later wntings dea] more extensively and more positively 
with the relationship between history and truth and with the relation- 
ship between philosophy and its own history His emphasis m these 
works on the themes of horizon and hfeworld testifies to an increased 
sensitivity to the influence of historical transformations on our truth 
clams He suggests that both ordinary and scientific inquiry always oc- 
cur within specific historical contexts It follows, as he puts it m For- 
mat and Transcendental Logic, that we must look for the truth, “not as 
falsely absolutized, but rather, ın each case, as within its honzons ” Al- 
though he often describes the lifeworld as a horizon of experience com- 
mon to human beings in every historical epoch, he sometimes refers to 
multiple hfeworlds, and thus hints that it makes no sense to try to retneve 
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a unique and common world that would somehow be free of cultural 
and historical interpretations. In a final chapter, Soffer discusses the 
tensions that these new themes mtroduce mto Husserl’s ongoing strug- 
gle with relativism She emphasizes that his reflections on these issues 
reveal that he never repudiated the original project of phenomenology. 
Indeed, in the same passages which call attention to the relativizmg role 
of multiple lifeworlds, he constantly evokes the notion of a common life- 
world without which relative hfeworlds could not be recogmzed as 
Such. On the other hand, Husserl now describes the ideal of universal 
truth more as a moral imperative and as a regulative idea than as an eas- 
ily reahzable goal The philosophical ideal functions always as “the idea 
of an infinite task ” Soffer concludes with some thoughtful remarks on 
political umplications of relativism There has been much emphasis of 
late on the potential for prejudice and even violence implicit in the quest 
for universal truths We should not forget, on the other hand, that rela- 
tivism in its extreme forms may also provide a sanction for the neglect 
of pubhc debate and the quest for consensus. By rejecting the very pos- 
sibility of shared truths, relativism undermines one of the deepest mo- 
tives for exchange with others. To give up on truth 1s always to settle 
for power 

The author refers to the method employed ın this book as “positive re- 
construction " Her goal 1s to present a comprehensive account of Hus- 
serl's critique of relativism and "to develop lines of thought beyond what 
can be found im the texts themselves." The result 1s a book of interest 
not only to Husserl scholars but also to anyone m search of a balanced 
appraisal of rationality and its hmıts.—Rıchard Cobb-Stevens, Boston 
College. 


SONTAG, Frederick Wittgenstein and the Mystical. Philosophy as an As- 
cetic Practice. Atlanta: Scholars Press, Amencan Academy of Rehgion, 
1995. xii + 167 pp. Cloth, $34 95; paper, $22 95—In the postscript to 
Wittgenstein and the Mystical, Sontag notes that while most philoso- 
phers attend to Wittgenstem’s technical work ın logic and the philoso- 
phy of language, there 1s little attention given to his “hfe situation.” Yet, 
Sontag argues throughout this fine book, understanding many of Wit- 
tgenstem's philosophical insights depends on understanding how the 
wider concerns of his life influenced and related to his philosophical 
concerns. While Wittgenstem was concerned with the clarity of philo- 
sophical language, he recognized that beyond the confines of such lan- 
guage was what Sontag calls “the mystical" and much of what makes hu- 
man hfe meamngful. Put another way, Wittgenstein’s logical and 
hnguistic concerns were but a part of his larger concerns about human 
life and the logical and Imguistic interests are better understood when 
seen as part of this wider context. 

This work by Sontag reveals the influence of the mystical ın Wittgen- 
stem’s hfe and philosophy The mystic, according to Sontag, 15 not one 
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who utters unintelligible remarks but one who knows that words and 
speech are inadequate to capture truth or realty m any fixed form. So 
the mystic 1s in constant search to find words to express a vision. Such 
a search is characteristic of Wittgenstem’s lfe which 15 why Sontag ar- 
gues that Wittgenstein 1s a mystic 

In developing the book Sontag acknowledges his indebtedness to Ray 
Monk's book Ludwig Wittgenstein (Free Press, 1990) which presents 
Wittgenstem’s own personal relationship to philosophy. Indeed, Monk 
argues that Wittgenstem’s views on logic and mathematics are best un- 
derstood as a first attempt in his efforts to understand what philosophy 
is and does. The best way to charactenze Wittgenstem’s work 1s to un- 
derstand it as a struggle to understand what philosophy 1s and does and 
what role ıt should play m one’s life. Sontag sees hus book as an attempt 
to bridge the gap between Wittgenstein’s philosophical work and his 
hfe. In creating such a bridge we gain greater msight into the full range 
of Wittgenstem's philosophical work. 

In his first chapter Sontag sets out ten themes that run throughout 
Wittgenstem’s work. The "themes" dominated Wittgenstei’s life and, 
Sontag argues, provide a way to understand Wittgenstem’s work. The 
themes are. (1) Philosophy as an ascetic practice; (2) The philosopher 
as existentialist/pragmatist; (3) The monk’s isolated search for forgive- 
ness, (4) The penitent’s search for forgiveness; (5) The struggle with 
God as an unknown object, (6) Philosophy as a “rehgious” way of life; 
(7) Philosophy as a hfe of courage; (8) Serious philosophical pursuit has 
an affinity to mysticism; (9) Language has a mystical quality; (10) Insight 
can be imparted only to one who 1s serious and dedicated 

He uses these themes as a touchstone throughout the book as he ex- 
amunes Wittgenstem’s life and work. Whttgenstem's thought was sup- 
ported and nurtured by the development of mathemetical logic. But 
how did lus thought move so far from such a starting point? What 
seems clear m Sontag’s account is Wittgenstein's discontent with all that 
lay outside the boundaries of philosophy as conceived m the Tractatus 
Sontag argues that it is clear that Wittgenstem’s search for meaning in 
his personal and philosophical hfe that was not found m the account of 
philosophy m the Tractatus 

The book provides a thorough, balanced, and integrated overview of 
Wittgenstem's philosophical thought. Sontag succeeds m bringing to- 
gether Wittgenstem’s hfe and philosophical thought in a way m which 
the two are mutually illuminated It 1s an account that ıs well written, 
accessible, and mformative. The book 1s a fine contnbution to those 
who work in Wittgenstem scholarship as well as to those who think 
about philosophy —Kevin Wm Wildes, Georgetown University. 


STENGERS, Isabelle ed. L'effet Whitehead. Pans Librame Philosophique J. 
Vrin, Annales de l'Institut de Philosophie de l'Universite de Bruxelles, 
1994 219 pp. n p.—German scholarship with respect to Whitehead 1s 
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currently quite vigorous, more so than American, at least m philosophi 
cal circles British scholarship, on the other hand, 1s nearly nonexstent. 
French scholarship is m between Adventures of Ideas was translated 
into French ın 1993, and the translation of Process and Reality should 
be out shortly. But there are few books or collections of essays about 
his philosophy Now, however, Isabelle Stengers, co-author with Ilya 
Pngogine of Order Out of Chaos, has edited a book of essays on The Im- 
pact of Whitehead, providing the introductory essay and the translation 
into French of two essays 

These two essays by John B Cobb and David Ray Gniffin are ex- 
cerpted from The Founders of Constructwe Postmodern Philosophy: 
Peirce, James, Bergson, Whitehead and Hartshorne (SUNY, 1992) We 
are used to associating postmodernism with Derrida and other decon- 
structionists, but as early as 1964 Cobb had proposed the term “post- 
modern" for a very different type of philosophy, in his case Whitehead's 
alternative to modern philosophy. Here he provides an expert introduc- 
tion to this alternative, concentrating on a careful, stepwise Justification 
for the claim that all actual occasions have subjectivity Much of the 
analysis focuses on the subtle, nonconscious decisions we make all the 
tme. If occasions are not completely determined causally, they could 
be capable of making such decisions Gniffin’s essay is excerpted from 
lus introduction, and concentrates on justifying constructive postmod- 
ernism against various strains of modernism, thereby contributing to the 
distinctiveness of Whitehead’s approach among others. 

Dominique Janicaud, head of the translation team for Process and 
Reality, conveys a good sense of the creativity umbedded ın White- 
head's language as 1t impinges on the nature of his thinking "Translat- 
ing Process and Reality represents a true adventure of thought [for] it 
contnbutes to the future of the spirit m instilling an incomparable cre- 
ative novelty m a new language" (p 81) It affords new opportunities, 
such as "la nature finale" for the consequent nature, although eternal 
objects seem to have been retamed (The German translation uses the 
more neutral timeless or atemporal objects ) Naturally there are terras 
which are very difficult to translate into French because of misleading 
connotations Process often means the exercise of Judgment as in a 
court proceeding Actuahty can mean contemporaneity. This causes 
problems concernmg actual occasions The counterproposal to term 
them real occasions 15 resisted because Whitehead deems eternal ob- 
Jects real, but not actual 

Some have proposed La Proces de Realvte as therr title, but I think 
this would be senously misleading, describing only half the theory 
Whitehead means by reality the objective events of the world which are 
m process of constant flux The Process of Realty could simply mean 
this process, whereas the deeper, more intense form of process 1s the 
becoming or actualyzation of thus reality It1s not merely change, but the 
comung mto being of that whuch is Actually, what 1s called “Reality” in 
the title 1s one species of process, contrasted with another, more mpor- 
tant species 

In the context of the Kantian problematic, Luca Vanzago examines the 
relation between perception and time Whitehead sees the deepest 
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meamng of subjectivity to be actualization or concrescence. This pro- 
cess of actualization does not take place m time, however, but is pre- 
temporal, productive of time (p 99). Perception, on the other hand, 1s a 
more special and derivative concept. Though the temporal element 15 
evident m perception according to causal efficacy (p. 97), perception as 
presentational immediacy, the notion of perception that Hume and Kant 
employ, abstracts from time. The first part of the essay 1s quite exciting 
There are criticisms and qualifications of Whitehead that are potentially 
important (pp. 95, 102), but they are so vaguely stated that it 1s difficult 
to know what to do with them. For example, “the reflections of White- 
head on this subject are not as lucid as one would hke” (p 97). 

Henn Vaillant presents a succinct summary of my book, The Emer- 
gence of Whitehead's Metaphysics, 1925-1929, (SUNY, 1984). Using 
contrasting texts from the two basic books of Whitehead, my study 
charts about fifteen stages ın the growth of his theory. Vaullant’s ac- 
count is deftly mterwoven with a summary of my essay, “Subjectivity 1a 
the Making” (Process Studies 21:1-24) I found it to be very accurate, an 
excellent presentation of my compositional analysis and genetic ac- 
count to a French readership It does not intend to be critical or evalua- 
tive, but purely expository 

J-M Breuvart asks, "Does Adventures of Ideas have a Philosophy cf 
History?” It does not ın the Hegehan sense, which would require an 1m- 
manent spintual power unfolding m history, humans capable of express- 
ing that spirit, and progress towards a definite end (p 160) Whitehead, 
however, has his own kind of a philosophy of history which seeks cohe- 
sion with our roots m nature But this 1s bought with a pnce. it disre- 
gards that freedom which requires a total rupture with all pnor givens 
Breuvart finds this discontinuity in Kant, Hegel, and Simone Weil. He 
cniticizes Whitehead for concentrating solely on the First Critique, 
whereas Kant’s philosophy as a whole 1s based on a moral law discontin- 
uous with natural necessity (p 135) This may be, but Whitehead’s epis- 
temologcal concern was with the First Critique, which does not present 
itself as dependent on the moral law 

It may also be that philosophies presupposing efficient causation 
need some sort of rupture to introduce freedom, but a continuity be- 
tween natural activity and freedom can be maintained by the conception 
of prehension, since it always requires a subject to unify its prehensions 
Since this can be done many different ways, the ways can be differently 
valued, and there is room for free decision. From Whitehead's perspec- 
tive m Process and Realsty—and there ıs no reason to suppose he 
shifted views on this topic, particularly given his understanding of eros 
as appetition—there 1s no need for any rupture, so his affirmation of the 
continuity of nature and freedom can remain intact 

Bruno Latour closes with an essay entitled, “The Encounter between 
Pasteur and Whitehead in a Bath of Lactic Acid ” In 1857 Pasteur discov- 
ered the nature of the fermentation of lactic acid by means of an exten- 
sive analysis coupled with a reconception of the issue Purely chemical 
analyses, as was then customarily used, did not provide a satisfactory 
explanation, so Pasteur proposed the presence of microorganisms to ef- 
fect the fermentation, thereby bringing about a “paradigm shift.” Using 
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Pasteur's detailed Memoir setting forth his procedures and reflections, 
Latour, a historian of science concentrating on the sociology of mnova- 
tion, has analyzed the character of this major breakthrough. He argues 
that the transitory stages of this experimental investigation can only be 
properly understood m terms of events, although we are likely to revert 
to the language of substances once the 1ssue has been resolved, and a 
satisfactory classification has been established | Whitehead's philoso- 
phy 1s used rather impressionistically. Events, relations, self-causation, 
even concrescence and panpsychism (once each) are mentioned but are 
not developed ın any detal —Lewis S Ford, Old Dominion Univer- 
sity 


STERBA, James P, ed Social and Political Philosophy Classical Western 
Texts in Feminist and Multicultural Perspectives. Belmont, Cahf.- 
Wadsworth Publishing, 1994. xm + 539 pp. n. p —Sterba informs his 
students in the introduction that, “the central task of social and pohtical 
philosophy 1s to provide a justification for coercive institutions” (p 1) 
He points out that virtually every political philosopher has been con- 
cerned with the justification of authority but each school of thought pro- 
vides a difference justification, so he uses this justification as the touch- 
stone for selections in various philosophers, thus providing both a 
source of unity and a point of contrast for his anthology. It is an effec- 
tive way of selecting texts 

Sterba quite nghtly pomts out that the type of authority justified by 
one system of thought wili vary with others, and what system of thought 
1s acceptable to various people depends upon what sort of authority 1s 
acceptable to them He then adds that, “feminist social and political 1de- 
als demand that coercive mstitutions no longer support the subordina- 
tion of women to men, surely a reasonable requirement” (p 3). Perhaps 
it Is reasonable, perhaps not; but 1t 1s a gratuitous assertion which 1s not 
proved nor questioned. Nevertheless, Sterba concludes that “the task of 
determining when coercive mstitutions are legitimate authorities will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a consideration of femumst and multicul- 
tural perspectives” (p 3) 

Selections are taken from Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, all the major en- 
hghtenment thinkers, and several of the most important contemporary 
philosophers including Rawls, Rand, Foucault, MacIntyre, and Charles 
Taylor A few short pieces are mterspersed from less well-known phils- 
ophers, including Eastern thinkers The hst of primary selections cho- 
sen by Sterba ıs outstanding The passages from each author address 
major themes of importance and truly give a good sense of the thinker’s 
overall philosophy, yet also deal with common themes accessable to 
students. In addition, everyone should be satisfied with the scope and 
diversity of the readings 

The selections are followed by a fermmist discussion or critique 
These critiques, obviously, are going to be a point of controversy with 
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many students and teachers. Some of the discussions are first rate 
philosophical analysis, such as Susan Mendus's “Kant: ‘An Honest but 
Narrow Minded Bourgeois?" and Heidi Hartmann’s “The Unhappy Mar- 
nage of Marxism and Feminism." Other discussions, unfortunately, 
seem to be almost totally lacking in philosophic ment Susan Moller 
Olan in her article “Justice as Fairness—For Whom” spends several 
pages trying to prove that Rawls was a sexist because he used terms 
such as “he,” “man,” and “mankind” rather than using gender neutral 
words such as “one” or “human.” In the rest of the article she repeatedly 
attacks Rawls for not questioning the assumption that “the monoga- 
mous family, in either its traditional, or any other form 1s just” (p 417). 
Yet she asserts that the family is unjust without once arguing for the po- 
sition or questioning her own assumptions. 

While the book does provide criticisms of various philosophies from a 
feminist perspective, 1f one 1s looking for a philosophical examination of 
feminist beliefs, or an attempt to justify those behefs, 1t is not found in 
this work 

The editor has also mcluded ın the text several short historical 
sketches designed to show how philosophical thought influenced the 
behavior of the society at large. While not all of these sketches are of 
particular help in understanding the practical significance of philoso- 
phy, special note should be made of Ward Churchill’s discussion of 
American policy towards the American Indians Churchill illustrates 
quite well how the Lockean theories helped the English and Americans 
to justify a brutal suppression of native Amencans—worse than other 
countries that did not accept such theories —Paul Clark, Washington, 
D.C 


TURNER, Denys The Darkness of God. Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press, 1995 x 4 278 pp $54.95—As the author explains, this work be- 
gan as an aitempt to answer the question "Is there such a thing as mysti- 
cal experience?" Deciding that the question, loaded with unexamined 
presuppositions, was perhaps not a good one to begin with, Turner redi- 
rected his mvestigation to the use of some key metaphors in the Chris- 
tian neoplatonic tradition—hght, darkness, mwardness, ascent, and 
union The result is a carefully crafted and illuminating essay in medi- 
eval apophatic theology and apophatic anthropology. 

Seeking to rescue the medieval apophatic mystical tradition from con- 
temporary “experiential” misreadings (p. 5), Turner argues that msofar 
as “mysticism” has a contemporary meaning that includes the cultiva- 
tion of certain kinds of expenence, the medieval “mystics” are anti-mysti- 
cal. Chnstian neoplatonists used the metaphors of inwardness, ascent, 
and union, but they did so in order to deny that these terms describe ex- 
penence (p 4) For the umon with God that renders problematic the 
idea of a separate self takes place in the presence of a blinding hght. In 
its boldest terms, Turner’s hypothesis 1s that “modern interpretation has 
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invented mysticism and that we persist in reading back the terms of that 
conception upon a stock of medieval authorities who knew of no such 
thing—or when they knew of it, decisively rejected it" (p. 7). 

The story line of light and darkness, ascent and descent, the love of 
God as eros begins (chap. 1) with Christian efforts to bring together the 
"Allegory of the Cave" in book 7 of Plato's Republic and the account in 
Exodus of Moses' encounter with God on Mount Sinai. Transposing the 
Platonic dialectics of the Cave Allegory into the domain of discourse, 
Denys the Areopagite (= pseudo-Denys = pseudo-Dionysius) be- 
queathed to a mystical theology based on the central metaphors of these 
Sources a set of terms that largely controls discussion of the issues. De- 
nys reasons that because God is the superabundant source of all reality, 
anything that is true of reality 1s true of God—or as Turner puts it, *any 
name of a property of a creature is a name of God" (p. 23). God is hfe. 
God 1s rock. Godis male. God is female. Obviously all assertions of af- 
firmative properties cannot be literally true of God. This forces us to 
recognize the lmits of language and prompts us to “break into the dark 
silence of the transcendent” (p 32). As Turner puts it: “If the light of the 
sun is the mind-stunning darkness, so 1s the reality of the divine a lan- 
guage defeating silence” (p. 22). 

Tracing the pervasive influence of Denys on Augustine, Bonaventure, 
Meister Eckhart, the anonymous author of The Cloud of Unknowing, 
Denys the Carthusian, John of the Cross, and (to a far lesser degree) Julian 
of Norwich, Catherme of Genoa, and Teresa of Avila, Turner sustains his 
original thesis with analytic accounts of topics ranging from the logic of 
metaphor (chap. 1) to the transformation of selfhood by passive nights 
(chaps. 9 and 10). The book abounds m subtle analysis. A good exam- 
ple is Turner's use of Feeble, Shameless, and Prig, stereotypes based on 
Anstotle's Nichomachean Ethics, to undergird an absorbing study of 
the annihilation of the possessive selfhood in John of the Cross (chap. 10). 

Whether or not Turner's histoncal-analytical hypothesis about the 
anti-mysticism of the mystics represents the truth of the matter, begin- 
ners and experts will find The Darkness of God a rewarding contribu- 
tion to the philosophical literature on the selected authors. 

Finally, 1t should also be noted that the book is physically attractive 
and carefully edited.—Thomas D. Sulhvan, University of St Thomas. 


WEINRIB, Ernest. The Idea of Private Law (Harvard: Harvard University 
Press, 1995). x + 237 pp. $35.00—The Idea of Private Law is Wemrib's 
first monograph presentation of his quarter century of wnting in legal 
phulosophy. This presents his version of legal formalism. Its focus is on 
the private law of tort, contract, and restitution Its thesis is that this 
law must be based m corrective justice, rather than in the distributive 
Justice that belongs to public law and political concerns. 

Corrective justice revolves witlun the relation of equahty between 
two parties to a transaction The structure of that relation is Anstote- 
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han, but its normativity is Kantian. The only reason for having to keep 
transactors equal, and to do nothing else, ıs because their rational 
agency requires equality and resists reduction to other terms Agency 
regards not outcomes, nor prior standing, but only agents' capacity as 
reciprocally self-determining agents 

Corrective Justice 1s not only employed as a useful tool of analysis, 
but is charactenzed as the form of the transacting partes’ relationship 
Form, while called Aristotelian, is not hylomorphic, but is constructed 
for law as an idea of reason, namely, the idea of the parties’ transactional 
equality. Thus the compatibility Wemnb finds between Aristotle's and 
Kant's jurisprudence. Once this 1s established, Weinrib can fend off phi- 
losophers' criticisms that corrective justice alone does not work justice 
overall Not all worthy claimants can be satisfied, nor all judgment- 
proof debtors be assessed damages, without the advent of distributive 
Justice upon the private relationship, to distribute compensation and 
punishment appropriately Weinrib's reply is that, when these outcomes 
are appropriate, public law institutions must provide them, but that to 
intrude them into private law relations is to lose both the justice avail- 
able there, and to hamper the effective sway of distributive justice 
across the gamut of claimants upon it. 

The lawyers' objections, that legal mstitutions do not manifest such 
privacy, are handled in detail Such tort institutions as strict hability 
and negligence law do not seem to fit the requirement for a wrongful re- 
spondent. In each case, Wemrib’s strategy 1s to correct the cntic for 
having located wrongfulness in the party, and not m the wrongfulness of 
the harm done, which 1s what the institutions of private law correct. 

Plausible reactivation of classical positions m philosophy and juris- 
prudence is enough to recommend the work, even had not 1ts contempo- 
raneity to concerns before our legislatures (for example, the tort reform 
bill) and to colloquy with all other legal philosophy of note today (for 
example, CLS, L&E, L&S, Alexy, Posner, Dworkin) done so.—C. B. 
Gray, Concordia University. 


WILSON, Catherme. The Invisible World: Early Modern Philosophy and the 
Invention of the Microscope. Studies m Intellectual History and the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995. x + 280 
pp. $39.50—The bulk of this valuable study provides us with a wealth of 
information on early microscopy the construction and use of micro- 
scopes, attitudes towards such mstruments and what they discovered, 
ther use ın theory construction (see chap. 3, “Instruments and Applica- 
tions”). Wilson carefully analyzes the work of many persons working 
with microscopes, especially those we would call biologists, m their 
quest for an understanding of the generation of life (see chap 4, “Preex- 
istent and Emergent Form”). Well-known scientists such as Harvey, 
Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Grew, Boyle, and microscopists such as Hooke 
and Power are presented along with many lesser known researchers 
The author also discusses earlier figures such as Aristotle and Gassendi 
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The contnbution of various philosophers, such as Descartes, Leibruz, 
Malebranche, Berkeley, Locke, to the development of the microscope 
are placed in histoncal context (see chap. 6, “The Philosophers and the 
Microscope” and Chap. 7, “The Microscope Superfluous and Uncertain’). 

Wilson begins her study with an essay (chap 1, “Science and Proto- 
science”) on the history of science (vanous methods used, claims made) 
and the relation between seventeenth-century science ("protoscience") 
and our concept of science today When did the curiosity of Royal Socr- 
ety members 1n all sorts of phenomena turn into systematic science? 
When did amateurs become professionals? Her general answer 1s that 
the change came through "the creation of institutions for classifymg and 
sorting results, perpetuatmg knowledge, and trammg students in the 
management as well as the production of information" (chap 2, “The 
Subtlety of Nature," p 34) Collecting and theonzing are “m the end, 
only forms of representation" (p. 35) To what extent scientific repre- 
sentations tell us how the world 1s, to what extent they are objective, 1s 
a theme runmng throughout her study The question of how and to what 
extent scientific representations capture reahty 1s especially relevant to 
the early use of microscopes what do they reveal? Is it the real structure 
of matter, real essences below the surfaces? Wilson insists that “the mi- 
croscope both undermined confidence in the mamfest image of the 
world and, in supplying a glimpse of a latent image, gave sense to the 
idea of a nonoccult interpretation of nature" (p 69) 

But the question remains, a question recently discussed by Steven 
Schapm and Simon Schaffer: "to what extent 1s the interpretation of na- 
ture (our representations) true?" Do the methods of science arise out of 
a confrontation with the facticity of the world; do our methods and the- 
ones shape and constitute what 1s considered to be fact? Wilson tries to 
chart a middle path “one can agree with the constructivists that 1t 1s ab- 
surd to say that our methods are a path to objective knowledge, which 
hes, waiting to be discovered m the thickets of error. Our theones are, 
indeed, intellectual constructions But they constitute, at any given mo- 
ment of history, our best attempt to say how it is when reality pushes 
against our mstruments and procedures . whose rehabihty for us 1s de- 
termined both by the internal virtues of the theories they help us derive 
and by the practical use to which the theories can be turned” (p 101) 

These various questions and issues are more ones we raise today than 
they are concerns of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scientists 
and philosophers Those writers were often concerned with the theo- 
logical implications of microscopical discoveries, especially when they 
gave rise to theories about the genesis or reproduction of life Other 
wniters raised questions about the relation between the microstructure 
and observed phenomena. Gassendi did not think a real knowledge of 
that structure had been achieved (p 119). Locke gave a detailed ac- 
count of what such knowledge would yield (a demonstrative, a priori 
knowledge of phenomena), but he did not thmk such knowledge was 
possible for man the corpuscular theory was useful but not knowledge 
(pp 243-4) 

Many other writers are presented and many other issues are given ex- 
tended discussion in this thoughtful and carefully researched study. 
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Wilson's book ıs a valuable, onginal contribution to intellectual history 
generally, to the history of science in particular, and to the history of 
modern philosophy In addition, it should also be noted that ıt contains 
a useful bibliography.—John W. Yolton, Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey 
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Albert the Great's Inventive Logic: His Exposition of the Topics of 
Aristotle, WILLIAM A. WALLACE 


The article aims to acquaint the reader with Albert the Great’s exposi- 
tion of the Topics of Anstotle, which survives 1n eight manuscripts and 1s one 
of the first commentanes on that work to appear in the Latin West It sup- 
plies an English translation of Albert's proeem2zum so as to convey some idee 
of Albert’s style and to show how he interpolated his comments within Aris- 
totle’s text. It then provides outlines of all eight books of the Topics, follow- 
ing the davszo textus implicit in Albert's exposition and keying ıt to Aristo- 
tle's book and chapter in the modern (not the medieval) numbering as well as 
to the book, tract, and chapter of Albert's Latin as found ın the Borgnet edi- 
tion. The result should prove helpful to beginners who wish to orient them- 
selves ın reading this difficult work. 


Albert the Great on the "Language" of Anvmals, IRVEN M. RESNICK 
and KENNETH F. KITCHELL, JR. 


For medieval philosophers a capacity for meaningful communication or 
language was perceived to be a proper predicate of human beings This view- 
point was certainly shared by the erunent Scholastic philosopher and natural 
scientist, Albert the Great It was Albert's interest in natural science or natu- 
ral philosophy, however, which drew his attention to the necessary require- 
ments for articulate speech, both physiological and psychological. From the 
standpoint of physiology, Albert attempted to explain the proper formation 
of the tongue, palate, and teeth necessary for the production of language- 
From the standpoint of psychology, his interest was to illuminate the requisite 
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interior powers of the soul (for example, memory, imagination, and reason) 
forlanguage. Albert, however, was unable to accept a priori the claim that 
humans alone were capable of speech. From biblical theology Albert recog- 
nized that the serpent had spoken to Eve, and he was acquainted too with 
other examples of "tallang" animals: the parrot, starling, mantichore, mon- 
key, and the pygmy. How was one to distinguish between the one animal, the 
human, which enjoyed the potential to create articulate and meaningful 
speech and these less perfect creatures (in Albert's view) which seemed to 
imitate the human so well in producing language? Such a question com- 
pelled Albert to seek an adequate distinction between sonus, vox, and sermo. 
Whule the animals indicated above certainly have the capacity to make sound 
(sonus) and may even produce vox—sounds signifying to one another some 
interior state or affectus such as grief, joy, or fear—not all have the capacity 
to express concepts through articulate speech (sermo). This alone, he argued, 
is reserved for the human —Correspondence to: IRESNICK@CECASUN. 
UTC.EDU and KITCHELLGHOMER.FORLANG.LSU.EDU 


Nature, Place, and Space: Albert the Great and the Origins of 
Modern Science, ERIC A. REITAN 


By distinguishing the qualitative characteristics of “natural place” from 
the quantitative dimensions of “space,” and by discussing the three-fold divi- 
sion of motions into natural, violent, and “intermediate,” Albert the Great laid 
the groundwork for the development of the law of inertia. Galileo explicitly 
refers to Albert’s discussion of the three-fold division of motion in his own 
early notebooks on Anstotle’s natural philosophy. Moreover, ıt is Galileo’s 
further development of these Anstotehan notions that enables him to de- 
velop his own "restricted" principle of inertia and to argue for the possibility 
of the Earth's rotation— on the basis of an Anstotehan understanding of “na- 
ture" as an mtrinsic principle of motion The historical development of these 
scientific concepts by both Albert and Galileo indicates a fundamental com- 
patibility between the natural philosophy of medieval Anstotelians and the 
mathematical physics of modern scientists. 


St. Albert the Great on the Union of the Human Soul and Body, 
STEVEN BALDNER 


Albert explicitly intends that the human soul and body are united as 
form and matter so as to compose one substance, yet an examination of three 
topics reveals difficulties m Albert's position the composition of quod est and 
quo est m the human soul, the soul as mover of the body, and the powers in the 
soul as in a subject. The second topic, especially, shows what is most trouble- 
some for Albert's position that the soul moves the body not by being the form 
of the body but by being separate from the body The soul understood as a 
mover m this sense cannot also be the form of the body, as Albert wishes ıt to 
be. Thus article studies texts from the Summa de creaturis (de homine), the 
Commentary Super Sententiarum libros, the Anstotelian paraphrases, and 
the Summa theologiae —Correspondence to: sbaldnerC?juhiet.stfx.ca. 
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Albert and the Two Burleys: Citations and Allusions, EDWARD A. 
SYNAN 


Adam Burley as Master and Walter Burley as Bachelor in the Oxford 
Faculty of Arts have left in a single as yet unpublished manuscript (Gonville 
& Caius College 668*) disputed questions on the De anima that illumine Al- 
bert's influence before 1801. Adam cited Albert’s view on (1) the relationship 
between the medium and hght, (2) his rejection of an extrinsic source if an 
active power is to function, and (3) his rejection of the notion of color as 
“shadowed hght " Waiter’s single citation of Albert held: The agent intellect 
does not “flow from the essence of soul” (as Adam had claimed), but 1s “con- 
created” with the soul. Walter’s defense of an mdividual “agent intellect” by 
allowing the Avicenman-Maimonidean identification of the mover of the last 
sphere as a “separated substance,” source of revelation in dreams, although 
not ascribed to Albert, 1s a theory Albert would have recognized. 


Albert the Great, Incohatio Formae, and the Pure Potentiality of 
Matter, STEVEN C. SYNDER 


St. Albert, St. Thomas, and Knowledge, LAWRENCE DEWAN 


Albertus Magnus on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Bk. I, Tr. 1, BENEDICT 
M. ASHLEY 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Voi 33, No 2, April 1996 


Instruments and Ideologies: The Social Construction of Knowledge 
and its Critics, CATHERINE WILSON 


The paper discusses the Shapin-Schaffer thesis that 1t is we and not real- 
ity which 1s responsible for what we know. It 1s argued that their discussion 
of scientific mstruments and the social context of their employment does not 
establish this conclusion However there 1s an antinomy which they cor- 
rectly identify m the history and theory of science. we claim to be studying 
the acquisition of true (scientific) beliefs, while recognizing that (scienüfi- 
cally speaking) we can only study the acquisition of beliefs which are taken 
to be true. What social constructionists say 1s both correct and important, at 
the same time their narratives do not preclude the possibilty of narratives 
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referring to knowledge, truth, reality, and so forth.—Correspondence to: 
cawilson@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Do Significant Cultural Universals Exist? PHILIP L. PETERSON 


Yes, for significant linguistic universals exist and significant musical 
universals exist. Both kinds of universals are cultural universals (1 use the 
word "culture" primarily in the anthropological sense, even though these um- 
versals play a role in so-called “ugh culture.”) Followmg a recent variety of 
neo-rationalism (Chomskyan), there 1s innate knowledge whose content in- 
cludes these universals Irreducibility of them to noncultural biological phe- 
nomena rests in the centrality of knowledge-acquisition for each activity. 
Further, current neoessentialism (from Knpke) apphed to cultural universals 
shifts the locus of contingency away from cultural objects and phenomena in 
themselves to the decisions and actions of cultural participants.—Correspon- 
dence to. plpeters@gamera.syr edu 


Issues and Options in Exemplification, J. P. MORELAND 


Many think that if a philosopher uses definite descnptions like “the F of 
A” or “the F of B" to refer to nonidentical entities, then that philosopher is a 
nomunalst The article shows why thus 1s false by offering a taxonomy of the 
major issues and options about qualities, quality-mstances, and exemplifica- 
tion held by nonunalists and realists, mcluding G. F. Stout, D C. Williams, 
Keith Campbell, Nicholas Woltersdorff, Michael Loux, Gustav Bergmann, D. 
M. Armstrong, and Alvin Plantinga. Reasons are given for taking a traditional 
realist position about qualities and their instances (qualities are nonspa- 
tiotemporal, multiply exemphfiable entities that are m the bemg of their m- 
stances), alternative accounts of mdividuation are related to the debate about 
the nature of qualities, and the ambiguity of phrases like “the F of A” 1s dem- 
onstrated The article shows that one can embrace quality-instances without 
abandoning realism.—Correspondence to Jp. morelandGpeter -biola.edu 


Who Needs Imperfect Duties? DANIEL STATMAN 


The purpose of the essay 1s twofold, first, to point to some difficulties m 
the generally accepted concept of 1mperfect duties (IDs) and second, to sug- 
gest an alternative way of viewing the deontic status of those acts tradition- 
ally conceived as instances of imperfect duties. On a prevalent mterpreta- 
tion, an ID 1s a disyunctive duty, namely, a duty to do either of (or a significant 
amount of) its act-tokens Yet this interpretation faces several difficulties, 
the most troubling one being the possibility of moral conflicts which mvolve 
IDs. The author's suggestion is to view the reasons for action generated by 
what have been called IDs, such as charity and beneficence, on the same 
level as reasons generated by perfect duties. This leads to a more demanding 
approach to ethics, a result which 1s to be welcomed. 
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What's Wrong with Telling the Truth? An Analysis of Gossip, 
MARGARET G. HOLLAND 


The question of the moral permussibility of lying has received a good 
deal of attention, whereas questions concernmg moral restrictions on truth- 
telling have been relatively neglected. This essay discusses one form of com- 
munication, gossip, and analyzes why mstances of gossip, which are also m- 
stances of truth telling, are morally problematic. Following the development 
of a definition of gossip, the author discusses the motives, function, and con- 
sequences of gossip. The main section of the paper examines the impact of 
gossip on the social atmosphere, the way one treats others when one gossips, 
and the relation between gossip and moral character The author finds that 
gossip contnbutes to a culture of censure, mvolves treating others m a man- 
ner which one would not want to be treated, and coarsens one's perception 
Therefore 1t 1s advisable to avoid this small pleasure —Correspondence to 
Margaret Holland@cobra.uni edu 


The Paradox of Moral Humility, STEPHEN HARE 


Some recent writers propose understanding humility as the virtue of 
having an accurate sense of one’s individual ments and of knowing what 1n- 
fluence this should have on one's attitude towards others One should not 
overestimate the 1mportance of special gifts or accomplishments given the 
moral behef that all people have basically equal worth as human beings The 
article addresses a paradoxical mstance of thus virtue. knowing that one's 
conduct and dispositions are morally supenor to those of some other individ- 
uals If ment of personal moral character 1s more important than any other 
merit—providing the very foundation for the belief in equahty—then knowl- 
edge of one’s relative moral supenority will have a more complex bearing on 
one’s attitude to others. The paper suggests that the paradox 1s nonetheless 
tenable —Correspondence to s058539@a1x1 uottawa.ca 


Must a Moral Irrealist be a Pragmatist?, DON LOEB 


Moral realists seek to discover the moral truth, something largely mde- 
pendent of what ıs practically useful By contrast, moral irrealists do not be- 
heve m moral truth Thus some realists have claimed that these irrealists 
must choose a methodology for moral reasoning on the basis of its tendency 
to elicit moral principles that ıt would be useful for us to accept This paper 
argues that these realists are mistaken, using pragmatic arguments for gener- 
ality to Wlustrate this point. For example, although mghly general principles 
might help us to resolve moral disputes, irreabsts are likely to see this as less 
important than msunng that their moral conceptions incorporate their sub- 
Stantive moral concerns. The paper concludes that claims of pragmatic bene- 
fit need have no more appeal for irrealists than they have for realists In this 
respect, at least, moral realism and irrealism are not as far apart as we rught 
have thought.—Correspondence to dloeb@moose.uvm edu 
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Recent Work in Social Epistemology, STEVE FULLER 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 74, No. 2, June 1996 


Strict Implication, Supervenience, and Physicalism, ROBERT KIRK 


Any physicalist, 1t is assumed, will accept that all truths about the natu- 
ral world are Just various ways of describing what 1s 1n fact physical. It 1s ar- 
gued that this *minimal physicalism” ıs best clanfied by means of the "Stnct 
Implication thesis" it 1s (absolutely) ımpossible that the physical truths 
should have been exactly as they are and the mental truths different. Some 
philosophers think the broad character of the mental]-physical relation can 
be clarified in terms of supervenience, understood some other way It 1s ar- 
gued to the contrary that the Strict Implication thesis helps to make the core 
commutments of (nonelimnative) physicalism reasonably clear and explicit 
and avoids objections raised to the usual formulations ın terms of superve- 
nience. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 74, No. 3, September 1996 


Locke's Acceptance of Innate Concepts, DAVE WENDLER 


Jerry Fodor argues that empincists can appeal to either classical learn- 
mg or activation of the subject's sensorvum, m order to explain how we de- 
velop concepts as the result of interactions with the environment However, 
neither process enables us to develop environmental concepts Fodor con- 
cludes that empinicists must be commutted to the znnateness of all of our 
concepts The article analyzes Fodor's reading of empiricism by asking how 
well 1t represents John Locke’s view on the status of our concepts. The arti- 
cle develops an account of Lockean mnate concepts in order to show that, m 
agreement with Fodor, Locke is commutted to the mnateness of our concepts 
of secondary qualities This account reveals, however, why Locke does not 
think that our concepts of primary qualities are mnate as well the content of 
pmmary quality concepts 1s conveyed from the environment via a process 
other than classical learnmg or actavation of the subject's sensorrum —Corre- 
spondence to. wendler@nth gov 
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The Hole in the Ground of Induction, PATRICK MAHER 


In The Ground of Induction, Donald Wilhams claimed to have justified 
induction by proving the following: If m a large sample the proportion of Fs 
that are G 1s 7, then given no other relevant mformation ıt is probable that the 
proportion of all Fs that are G is near r. Although Williams's "justification" 
has not convinced many, ıt has been endorsed—with relatively minor qualifi- 
cations—by David Stove in The Rationality of Induction and by Keith Camp- 
bell m Abstract Particulars. The reviewers of Stove's book were all at least 
skeptical of the justification yet none correctly identified the flaw mit The 
situation was similar with the reviews of Wiliams’ book 40 years earlier The 
present paper remedies this situation by showing clearly just what 1s wrong 
with this putative Justification of induction. This analysis incidentally clan- 
fies the relation between induction and the uniformity of nature.—Corre- 
spondence to: p-maher@uiuc.edu 


Accepting Agent Centered Norms: A Problem for Non-Cognitivists, 
and a Suggestion for Solving It, JAMES DREIER 


The article presents a problem for noncognitivist metaethical theories, 
and some abortive attempts at solutions, presents a more satisfactory solu- 
tion, and notes some consequences for the way we think about universaliz- 
ability. Noncognitivists need to say what sort of mental state constitutes sm- 
cere acceptance of a given normative theory A natural representation would 
have the accepter's preferences map the “better than” relation stated or m- 
duced by the normative theory in question. The problem is that agent cen- 
tered theories, including egoism but also some common sense morality, can- 
not be represented by a single “better than” relation defined over states of 
affairs or propositions. The solution 1s to think of properties—propositions 
with the agent removed—as the relata of “better than."— Correspondence to: 
James DreierQ brown edu 


Commitment and the Bond of Love, STAN VAN HOOFT 


The constancy of love cannot be the subject of moral obligation because 
It arises from a bond of love of which lovers are typically not aware rather 
than from an explicit promise. This bond gives nse to a “commitment” which 
1s analyzed as an alteration of the will which lovers find themselves with anc. 
whuch they are able to acknowledge or not. The paper criticizes Alan Soble who 
argues that 1f love is based on features of the beloved (of which the lover must be 
aware), it must be generahzable and so neither exclusive nor constant, anc 
that commitment is the contingent basis of the constancy of love. But, in so 
far as commitments can be made as well as discovered, they can also be the 
objects of moral appraisal.—Correspondence to stanvh\@deakin.edu.au 
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EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 4, No. 2, August 1996 


The Originality of Wittgenstein's Investigation of Solipsism, DAVID 
PEARS 


Previous critics of sohpsism argued that it 1s false: Wittgenstein argues 
that it lacks sense because the solipsist’s ego has no criterion of identity. 
“The only consciousness that exists” might be taken to be the collective con- 
sciousness of all human beings and then the thesis would be idealism rather 
than solipsism. This criticism was developed m Notebooks 1914-191 6, and 
in Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. It was directed agaist the solipsist's at- 
tempt to hmt factual language to sentences based on objects with which he 
was acquainted. After 1929 Wittgenstein worked out the criticism in more 
detail, focusing less on the linguistic consequences of solipsism and more on 
the source of the solipsist's 1llusion that he had a critenon of his own identity 
which was independent of the physical world. In 1936 he extended this criti- 
cism to the notion that there are criteria of 1dentity of sensation-types which 
are independent of the physical world (his so-called “Private Language Argu- 
ment") i 


Solipsism and First Person/Third Person Asymmetries, WILLIAM 
CHILD 


Some interpreters see the early Wittgenstein as a transcendental solip- 
sist Others, notably David Pears, see him as a realist who rejected solipsism, 
though he thought it embodied an insight about the first person viewpoint 
The paper considers two questions about this latter interpretation. First, 
how exactly 1s sohpsism related to an insight about the first person? It 1s sug- 
gested that the Tractatus, like the Blue Book, is concerned with the asymme- 
try between first person and third person pomts of view, one can be led to 
make sohpsistic claims in trying to articulate what 1s specially distinctive of 
one’s own first person viewpomt. Second, can a realist interpretation make 
sense of the early Wittgenstein’s remarks about ethics, the will, and death? A 
reading 1s offered that elucidates them in terms of the same contrast between 
first person and third person points of view.—Correspondence to. tw- 
child@vax ox.ac.uk 


Solipsism and Self-Reference, LUCY F. O’BRIEN 


The paper proposes that the claim that the self 1s not representable 1s 
the pivotal claim m an argument for solipsism which we find in Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus. Four distinct arguments for the nonrepresentability claim are ex- 
cavated from the remarks of the Tractatus. It is argued that all four argu- 
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ments rest upon a perceptual model of representation and it is suggested that 
such a model ıs overly restricted Given that, doubt is thrown on the nonrep- 
resentability clam and, with it, on Wittgenstein’s solipsistic conclusion.— 
Correspondence to: l.o'brienQucl.ac uk 


Solipsism and Subjectivity, A.W. MOORE 


A formulation of solipsism 1s proposed, inspired by a Quinean combina- 
tion of naturalism and empiricism An objection to this position, based on 
Putnam’s argument that we are not brans ın a vat, is first outhned and then 
pitted against a senes of counter-objections. This objection is eventually en- 
dorsed, but only at the pnce of showing that the proposed formulation of so- 
lupsism ts not, after all, a satisfactory formulation. This leads to further spec- 
ulation about the status of sohpsism itself. Two of the possibilities considered 
are, first, that it is mcoherent and, second, that 1t 1s mexpressible.—Corre- 
spondence to: adrian.moore@st-hughs.oxford.ac.uk 


Solipsism and Subjectivity, DAVID BELL 


The ‘Truth’ in Solipsism, and Wittgenstein’s Rejection of the A 
Priori, PETER M. SULLIVAN 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 36, No. 1, March 1996 


The Theistic Argument from Infinity in Early Modern Philosophy, 
PHILIP CLAYTON 


The article traces the vital links between theism and the concept of in- 
finity m modern philosophy, focusmg in particular on three thinkers. Des- 
cartes appealed to "infinite perfection” as mtuitively and 1mmediately know- 
able, basmg his entire metaphysics upon this notion. Leibniz's quantitative 
understanding of infinity, as in the infinitesimals, seemed at first to narrow 
the gap between finite and infinite; yet the absolute mfinity of God remained 
a central theme m his work Both thinkers’ views are challenged by the infi- 
nite set theory of Georg Cantor, which finally provides a mechanism for 
speaking of greater and lesser infinite quantities—and yet even Cantor posits 
an “absolute infinite,” beyond all infimte sets. The article shows how mfinity 
remains central to philosophical theology even apart from the theistic proofs, 
stressing however the radically different significance of this notion once the 
accompanying metaphysics of perfection has been abandoned.—Correspon- 
dence to: claytonp@sonoma.edu 
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Sign, Time, and the Viability of Trace: Derrida and Peirce, SANDRA 
B. ROSENTHAL 


This essay delves into the diverse understandings of sign and time m the 
deconstructiomst position of Dernda and the pragmatic stance of Peirce to 
examune and evaluate the role for trace which each provides—though Peirce 
of course does not use this technical term in his writings. It 1s argued that the 
view of time implicit in Derrida's position at once renders impossible the ef- 
fective functioning of trace within his own deconstructionist stance and lugh- 
hghts the importance of the viabihty of such a concept m some form, what- 
ever the label given, for any adequate vew Thus it helps lughlight the far 
reaching significance of Peirce’s understanding of time, which has been too 
long neglected and which offers a basis for such a concept 


Liberating Responsibility The Levwnasian Ethic of Being and Time, 
ED WINGENBACH 


If Heidegger's descriptions of Mitsein are read with a Levinasian inflec- 
tion, 1t becomes possible to interpret hberatory sohcitude as a relation which 
permits one to speak of action which 1s not merely totahzmg Thus article 
proposes a Levinasian reading of Being and Tıme which reveals the respon- 
sible and ethical character of relations between Dasein and the other, a rela- 
tionship which permits ethics and politics to coexist without incoherence. 
Once Levinas has made it possible to speak of a nonsystemic ethics of other- 
ness, and Mztsevn is read with an emphasis upon the ontological responsibil- 
ity umplicit in Heidegger’s account, then Dasezn’s relation of mutually and 
ontologically responsible hberatory solicitude provides a way to speak with 
and for others without reducing or collapsing otherness. In the hght of re- 
sponsible liberatory sohcitude, fate (Schicksal) and destmy (Geschick) may 
be read as an account of possible responsibility made actual —Correspon- 
dence to wingenbach.1@nd.edu 


Moral Categoriality and Moral Being, H. PETER STEEVES 


This essay 1s an investigation into the nature of moral action and the de- 
gree to which bemg moral is a necessary human way of being as opposed to a 
voluntary choice made m certain situations Building on the work of Robert 
Sokolowski—who has argued for a moral categonahty (a phenomenological, 
Husserhan notion that allows us to distinguish the moral from the nonmoral 
act by means of a categorical identification)— it 15 argued that being moral is not 
a choice, but rather that we are necessarily moral by virtue of our social exast- 
ence Moral-bemg is our way of bemg, and our various goods are but perspec- 
tives on a public Common Good.— Correspondence to peterst@csufresno edu 


The Theory of Practice and the Practice of Theory: Fichte and the 
Primacy of Practical Reason’, DANIEL BREAZEALE 
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Commitied Dialogue as a Response to Pluralism, JUSTIN N. EKENNIA 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 34, No. 1, January 1996 


Plato's Affinity Argument for the Immortality of the Soul, DAVID 
APPOLLONI 


This is a new study of the neglected and mahgned Affinity Argumenz 
Plato presents at Phaedo 78-80 According to the author, Plato assumes that 
there are at least two kinds of being: (1) the Visible, Never the Same, and 
Mortal; and (2) the Invisible, Always the Same, and Divine The soul belongs 
to (2) because it shares the defining charactenstics of entities in (2) and fits 
no other conceivable kind Therefore the soul 1s mortal, and then it will 
have another charactenstic of (2)—indestructibibty. The argument thus 
does not rest on a weak analogy, but (it is argued) 1s a strong argument which 
anticipates some contemporary arguments for mind/body dualism New hght 
1s shed on Plato's conception of the soul, since the argument shows why 
Plato thinks that the mtellect's rationality makes 1t nonphysical and that as- 
ceticism 1s necessary for the soul’s separation from the body at death 


Hume on Infinite Divisibilaty and Sensible Extensionless 
Indivisibles, DALE JACQUETTE 


The mkspot experiment in Hume’s refutation of the concept of infinite 
drvisibility and argument for sensible extensionless mdivisibles or monvma. 
sensibilia in Treatise L2 is examuned The phenomenal basis for Humes 
conclusion that there can be no adequate idea of mfinite divisibihty, but that 
space should be understood as composed of sensible extensionless mdivisi- 
bles, is defended against criticisms raised by C D. Broad An explanation of 
Hume's reasoning from the madequacy of ideas of infinite divisibility to the 
real divisibility limitations of space and time 1s proposed, developing a hint in 
Hume's remarks about the relation between adequate 1deas and real proper- 
ties. Hume's critique of infinity 1s finally interpreted as a response that 
avoids all three prongs of Bayle's trilemma against the intelligibility of tke 
concept of extension in his Dictionnavre Historique et Critique article cn 
"Zeno of Elea." Properly construed, Hume’s criticism of infinite divisibilicy 
and doctrine of sensible extensionless indivisibles offers a coherent founda- 
thon for an empincist metaphysics of space and time. 


Reason and Ethics in Hobbes's Leviathan, JOHN DEIGH 


On the orthodox interpretation of Hobbes's ethics, 1t 1s a system of hy- 
pothetical imperatives principles of nght and wrong that counsel prudential 
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action and are valid in virtue of the operation of self-love as the dominant m- 
fluence 1n human motivation. On the well-known dissenting interpretations 
of A. E. Taylor and H. Warrender, Hobbes's ethics 1s a system of categorical 
imperatives: principles of duty that are valid independently of influences in 
human motivation. The argument of thus article opposes both interpretations 
on the grounds that neither coheres with Hobbes's conception of reason as 
reckoning (Leviathan, chap. 5). Each is faulty in this way because it implies 
a distinct faculty of practical reason, an Aristotelian notion that Hobbes re- 
jects. An alternative interpretation that consistently construes Hobbes's the- 
sis that the principles of nght and wrong (laws of nature) are rules of reason 
with his conception of reason as reckonmg is then advanced. 


Hegel, Derrida, and Restricted Economy: The Case of Mechanical 
Memory, STEPHEN HOULGATE 


Philosophy and the Disdain for History: Reflections on Husserl’s 
Erganzungsband to the Crisis, GAIL SOFFER 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 34, No. 3, July 1996 


The Two Faces of Stoicism: Rousseau and Freud, AMELIE 
OKSENBERG RORTY 


The Stoic sage can, without endangenng his rationality, have the kinds 
of reactions that, had they been the responses of a common man, would func- 
tion as passions. It 1s the functional role of a psychological state—its etiol- 
ogy and consequences—rather than its intrinsic character that identifies it as 
a pathos. The sage's self-understanding, his knowledge of what is properly 
his own (oikeiosis), permeates his character: it affects his impressions 
(phantasiai), impulses (hormaz), and actions. Rousseau and Freud, each in 
his own way, adapted Stoic doctrines for radically different therapeutic pur- 
poses. In doing so, they endangered some of the fundamental directions of 
id Stoicism. 


Descartes on Misrepresentation, PAUL HOFFMAN 


Descartes introduces the hypothesis that some 1deas might appear to be 
of something real, but in fact represent nothing and hence have no objective 
reality, not because he thinks there are such ideas, but to formulate an objec- 
tion to his argument for God's existence. Arnauld objects that Descartes' hy- 
pothesis is incoherent: an 1dea can represent only what it appears to be of, 
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therefore all error is due to judgment. It is argued that Arnauld's objection 
arises from his acceptance of the Anstotehan doctrine that objects that we 
perceive in the world exist in the soul or its ideas objectively, and that while 
Descartes also accepts this doctrme, he responds adequately to Arnauld. 
First, an idea lacking objective reality could appear to be of something in vir- 
tue of its material reality. Second, Descartes might think that what exists in 
the soul objectively can appear to be other than it 1s.—Correspondence to: 
phoffman@ucracl.ucr.edu 


How Does the Humean Sense of Duty Motivate? ELIZABETH S. 
RADCLIFFE 


On Hume’s account, when we lack virtues that would typically prompt 
moral action we can instead be motivated by the “sense of duty.” Surpr:s- 
ingly, Hume does not explain this motivation in terms of a feeling of disappro- 
bation—a feeling from our moral sensibility—directed at ourselves because 
of our moral deficiency; rather, he seems to maintain that we are motivated 
by a desire to avoid the unpleasantness of self-hatred evoked in us when we 
realize we lack common human traits. This account has led commentators to 
argue that Hume 1s not a moral internalst, that he does not regard our moral 
sentiments as inherently motivating. Their reading makes his theory incon- 
sistent. The thesis of this paper 1s that Hume 1s indeed a moral internahst and 
that the “self-nterested desire" reading can be understood as a form of the 
“motivation-by-disapprobation” reading in a way supported by Hume's gen- 
eral motivational psychology.—Correspondence to: eradchffe@scuacc.scu.edu 


Back to Roy Wood Sellars: Why His Evolutionary Naturalism Is Still 
Worthwhile, POUWEL SLURINK 


The evolutionary naturalism of Roy Wood Sellars (1880-1973) is sill 
worthwhile because he succeeds in avoiding an identification of naturalism 
with empincism, physicalism, and reductionism. His “critical realism” takes 
the view that knowledge has evolved to orient organisms and therefore uses 
clues from the environment m an idiosyncratic reconstruction which 1s con- 
tnually updated in an interactive feedback loop. Many epistemologies have 
stressed only one aspect of this advanced biological achievement. Sellers’ 
“evolutionary materialism” is based on the emergence of causally effective 
organization during evolution. This kind of organization 1s not rendered ade- 
quately m a purely physicabstic approach, but has to be explained with refer- 
ence to the biological notion of functionality. Consciousness is an example 
of such a functional structure in which we uniquely “participate in our fuac- 
tioning” and which we therefore know in two ways, internally and exter- 
nally.—Correspondence to: slurmk@vms.uci.kun.nl 


Kant on Duty to Oneself and Resistance to Political Authority, SVEN 
ARNTZEN 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 93, No. 4, April 1996 


What is an Argument? TERENCE PARSONS 


The pomt 1s to describe what philosophers criticize when they say they 
are cniticizmg "arguments " Such arguments do not consist Just of premises 
and conclusion. We need to distinguish interpreting an argumentative text 
from logically assessing an argument attributed to the text. A "refined" argu- 
ment is a product of interpretation; it consists of a set of propositions and 
principles of inference taken for granted, a target to be reached, and a series 
of reasoning steps. Conditions of success are described for arguments so 
conceived, various of the traditional “fallacies” correspond to failures of 
these conditions of success. For example, one begs the question by using as 
a premise a proposition not taken for granted in the setting. Different kinds 
of circulanty are discussed in detail. Logical assessment 1s distinguished 
from epistemological assessment, the latter focuses primarily on the appro- 
pnateness of the setting, not on the reasoning structure 


Essentialists and Essentialism, MICHAEL DELLA ROCCA 


Essentialist arguments, based on modal intuitions, for claims of non- 
identity are pervasive m contemporary philosophy. By explamung how a 
method for reconstrummg certain modal intuitions that Saul Kripke and others 
propose can be applied more broadly than has been recognized, this paper ar- 
gues that such arguments for nonidentity are question-begging This centi- 
cism of certain essentialist arguments not only leads to an outhne of a ver- 
sion of essentialism that is free from such question-begging arguments but 
also undercuts a widespread motivation for anti-essentiahsm The paper fo- 
cuses on the work of Stephen Yablo in addition to that of Knpke.—Corre- 
spondence to: mdellar?minerva.cis.yale.edu 


Progress on Two Fronts, W. V. QUINE 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 93, No. 5, May 1996 


Desire and Desirability: A Rejoinder to a Posthumous Reply by John 
Dewey, MORTON WHITE 


In Social Thought wn America (1949) and in “Value and Obligation m 
Dewey and Lewis" (Philosophical Review, 1949) the author cnticized 
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Dewey's view than an ethical statement of the form "X is desirable" means 
the same as “If X 1s considered by a normal person under normal conditions, 
then .X 1s desired." The author argued that Dewey had mistakenly modeled 
his analysis on the view that “X 1s really red" is synonymous with "If X 1s put 
before a normal eye m daylight, then X looks red " Dewey’s reply, his “Com- 
ment on Recent Criticisms of Some Points ın Moral and Logical Theory,” was 
first published m The Later Works, 1925-1953, Volume 17 (1990) The au- 
thor shows why Dewey fails there to rebut the author's cnticisms, and in 
passing corrects Alan Ryan's account of the debate in John Dewey and the 
High Tide of American Liberalism (1995) 


The Rediscovery of Light, PAUL M. CHURCHLAND 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 93, No 6, June 1996 


The Folly of Trying to Define Truth, DONALD DAVIDSON 


Deflationary, coherence, correspondence, and epistemic theories of 
truth are rejected. The concept of truth has a content tied to how language 1s 
used, to belief, and to other propositional attitudes It 1s a mistake to try to 
define the concept of truth or to express its essence in a nutshell. Truth 
should be treated as an undefined concept which is elucidated by revealmg 
its role m a comprehensive theory for explaiming verbal and other behavior 
and by indicating how this theory can be apphed to creatures with thought 
and speech —Correspondence to davidson@garnet,berkeley.edu 


Absolute vs. Relational Spacetime: An Outmoded Debate? ROBERT 
RYNASIEWICZ 


This paper attempts to unearth what, 1f anythung, is currently at stake in 
the so-called substantival-relational controversy over the ontological stazus 
of space, time, and spacetime. The basis for the debate 1s usually traced back 
to the seventeenth-century dispute concerning the existence of absolute 
space. What made this dispute possible was an agreement among the part:ci- 
pants as to what counts as matter and what counts as empty space within the 
theoretical frameworks of that era. With the nse of field theory, however, 
this distinction became problematic by the end of the nineteenth century end 
remains problematic in the interpretation of relativity A survey of the recent 
philosophical literature suggests that the current substantival-relational de- 
bate 1s fueled primarily by semantic quarrels as to how to extend the seven- 
teenth-century distinction between matter and space into a context in which 
it does not arise naturally.—Correspondence to ryno@ryno phl.jhu edu 
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THE MONIST 
Vol. 79, No. 2, April 1996 


Forbidden Knowledge and Science as Professional Activity, 
DEBORAH G. JOHNSON 


When the idea of forbidden knowledge 1s used as a metaphor for scien- 
tific knowledge, forbidding a line of inquiry becomes a social, moral, and po- 
litical issue. Without the Biblical metaphysics, reasons for forbidding knowl- 
edge are either transformative, that 1s, the knowledge will transform what it 
means to be human, or they are consequentialist, that is, the knowledge will 
have negative effects. Arguments for freedom of inquiry m science are often 
based on distinctions between science and technology, and between know- 
ing and doing. Such arguments are mustaken in supposing that knowing (sci- 
ence) is passive and doing (technology) is active. Science 1s active; it 1s so- 
cial action Once this is recognized, and science 1s seen as social, moral, and 
political activity, it can be understood as professional activity. Scientists 
mught themselves forbid a line of inquiry as responsible professional behav- 
ior.—Correspondence to: johnsdGrpi.edu 


Biomedical Testing on Nonhuman Animals: An Attempt at a 
Rapprochement Between Utilitarianism and Theories of 
Inherent Value, ALAN C. CLUNE 


Almost all public policy proposals for a pragmatic solution to the ethical 
issue over animal testing have been utilitanan Thuis is because the only alter- 
native seems to be to adopt an inherent value framework along the lines of 
Tom Regan’s view But since Regan’s view calls for complete elimination of 
animal based research, inherent value views are effectively ignored in prag- 
matic debates. The article maintains that there is no good reason for ignonng 
inherent value views; first, because mherent value views are prima facie plau- 
Sible, and recent developments in cognitive ethology render them more 
deeply plausible; and secondly, because inherent value views are compatible 
with fruitful biomedical animal testing This article argues for a guideline, 
the “Autonomy Governed Utility Principle" or “AGUP,” which would encour- 
age fruitful biomedical testing on animals without violating mherent value. 
Under AGUP, some biomedical knowledge may be forbidden on ethical 
grounds.—Correspondence to: aclune@acsu.buffalo.edu 


Genetic Modification of Animals. Should Science and Ethics Be 
Integrated? HENK VERHOOG 


The author argues that due to the scientist’s unwillingness to take ethi- 
cal reflection seriously, outside control of the genetic modification of ani- 
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mals is now enforced in the Netherlands. Natural scientists tend to dissoci- 
ate science (facts) and ethics (values) as two fields which have nothing to do 
with each other. They wrongly beheve that they have to give up their objec- 
tivity 1f they allow ethics to enter into science There is, however, no un- 
bndgeable theoretical gap between the realm of facts and the realm of val- 
ues. Reasons for integrating the two are: the concept of the moral agent, the 
necessity of ethical dialogue about normative issues, and the ideal of her- 
mony between truth and goodness.—Correspondence to: Verhoog@RULSFB. 
LeidenUniv.NL 


Frankesteinian Knowledge? CHRISTOPH REHMANN-SUTTER 


A recent experiment in molecular genetics producing Drosophila flies 
with 10 additional eyes provoked a controversial reception and was soon ti- 
tled a "Frankensteinian" experiment. This case, where a sharp disparity of 
perception between scientists (the fly was a “test”) and the general public 
(the fly was a “monster”) emerged, 1s taken as an example to demonstrate 
how different perceptions and different moral assessments of the same real 
event are mediated by different mterpretative patterns. The latter can only 
be understood on a mythological level, in our case in the myth of Franken- 
stein. If the twentieth-century's movie versions are taken as the reference, a 
“Frankenstemuan” science ethic is generated that, in its core, is an ethic of 
control and contains an aporetic structure. Mary Shelley’s novel of 1818 cen- 
tains a radically different interpretative pattern and stipulates an ethic of 
care. The case shows how and in what situations the question of forbidden 
knowledge can emerge and proposes a method of analysis. 


Should Science Be Limited? Some Modern Islamic Perspectives, 
GREGG DE YOUNG 


Three answers are descnbed. For M. Bucaille, no statements in the 
Qur'an contradict the findings of modern natural science, implying no neces- 
sity to reject or limt scientific knowledge. Ismail al-Faruqi demands Islam- 
ization of all components of modern Western thought, including scientific 
knowledge, reformulating them to conform to the truths of Islamic revela- 
tion. Thus, al-Faruqi would not hmt scientific praxis, but only secularized 
formulations of scientific ideas The radical Ijmah critique sees Western sci- 
ence developmg from and embodying cultural values mımıcal to the Islamic 
community. An Islamic natural science, whose tenets agree with revealed re- 
hgion and whose applications reflect the moral values Allah prescribes for 
human life and society, 1s required. Scientific ideas and scientific praxis must be 
controlled to obtain these ends.—Correspondence to. gdeyoung@auc-acs.eun.eg 


Forbidding Knowledge, BARRY ALLEN 


The ethics of knowledge are considered from evolutionary and histori- 
cal perspectives. From an evolutionary perspective what makes knowlecge 
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good, what makes it desirable and worth cultivating, is the enhancement 
knowledge brings to the rehabihty with which we operate in our artifactual 
environment; and such knowledge requires an appropriate ethos The medi- 
eval effort to forbid knowledge of “high things” (secrets of nature, state, and 
religion) shows a histoncal ethos of responsibilty for knowledge which is 
now lost. The same modernization that replaced forbidden knowledge with a 
program of demystification, rationalization, and enhghtenment also de- 
stroyed the old idea of personal responsibihty for knowledge. Responsibility 
falls to institutions, bureaucracies, and politics. This produces a dangerously 
increasing tension between disciplinary authority and the conditions under 
which the integnty, reliability, and competence of knowledge flourishes.— 
Correspondence to BGALLENGMCMASTER.CA 


Ethical Problems of Scientific Research: An Action-Theoretic 
Approach, KNUT ERIK TRANOY 


Ethics and the Limits of Scientific Research, PETER SINGER 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 46, No 183, April 1996 


Proper Names, Taxonomic Names and Necessity, CYNTHIA 
BOLTON 


It is well known that the causal theorists provide an account of de re ne- 
cessity. It is also well known that the causal theorists accept essentialism. 
Does their account of de re necessity, therefore, depend upon essentialism? 
Of course not If we realize that statements such as “Oscar Wilde 1s Sebastian 
Melmoth” are like statements such as “The Helleborus niger is the snow 
rose” rather than like statements such as “Water is H:O,” then the causal the- 
orists’ account of de re necessity need not rely on essentialism at all, but only 
on their account of naming and the principle of selfadentity 


Why the Theory of Descriptions? DANIEL MARIN 


The problem Russell discussed in the notoriously obscure passage from 
"On Denoting,” and which led him to abandon his former theory, explams 
why he needed some new theory, but not why 1t was to be that particular 
theory with its distinctive use of contextual definition After a brief sketch of 
that problem, the paper seeks to reconstruct the missing link between it and 
its eventual solution by interpreting a short passage from the recently pub- 
lished “On Fundamentals ” This reveals Russell's course to the Theory of De- 
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scriptions as involving two distinct steps, the first of which combmes, rather 
surpnisingly, the contextual account of denoting phrases with the former no- 
tion of a denoting concept More generally, the passage remforces the view 
that Russell’s discovery of TD was a far more local affair than hindsight 
would lead one to believe, and that his course to it was guided first and fore- 
most by the requirements and goals of the logicist enterprise 


Frege’s Sharpness Requirement, G. N. KEMP 


Frege held that concepts—the meanings of predicates—must be skarp: 
that for every object and concept, the object must fall either under the ccn- 
cept, or under its contradictory Frege thought of that requirement as, m 
some sense, demanded by logic. But in precisely what sense, and what are 
we to make of the apparent fact that so very few predicates actually satisfy 
the requirement? By urging novel interpretations of Frege, Tyler Burge and 
Joan Weiner have each tned to show that the ramufications for ordinzry 
thought and language of Frege's requirement are not so severe as one might 
fear This paper contests those interpretations and argues, on the contrary, 
that basic components of Frege's position commit him to the principle m 
such a way that the feared negative mmplications for ordinary thought and lan- 
guage are mevitable and hence disastrous for the position. 


Contrastive Rational Explanation of Free Choice, RANDOLPH CLARKE 


If a choice ts free only if it is not causally determined, 1s 1t possible to 
provide a contrastive rational explanation of a free choice, a rational expla- 
nation, for example, of why the agent chose the alternative he did rather than 
another that he was considermg? Thomas Nagel, among others, answers the 
question negatively Alternatively, Robert Kane maintams that, while non- 
causal contrastive rational explanation of an undetermined free choice 1s 
possible, causal contrastive rational explanation is not Here it 1s argued that 
the requirement of indeterminism 3s no bar to the causal contrastive rational 
explanation of free choice. However, it 1s also argued that, contrary to the 
suppositions of Nagel and Kane, the availability of contrastive rational expla- 
nations has no significant bearing on the question whether it 1s possible for 
an agent to act with the control required for freedom. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 105, No. 2, April 1996 


Coincidence Under a Sortal, DAVID S. ODERBERG 


This paper defends the thesis (called the Substance Thesis) that no two 
substances belonging to the same substantial land can be in the same place at 
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the same time. First, weaker theses allowing certam types of comcidence are 
distinguished and demonstrated. Second, the Substance Thesis 1s elabo- 
rated, and a failed attempt to refute it is discussed. Third, the thesis 15 shown 
not to be refuted by cases (called Leibnizian) of comciding, ontologically de- 
pendent objects. Fourth, it 1s shown im terms of discussion of key examples 
why comcidence 1s 1mpossible for substances. Finally, the Substance Thesis 
is apphed to personal 1dentity to show why persons cannot coincide and to 
refute a recent attempt to prove that they can.—Correspondence to: d.s.oder- 
berg@reading ac.uk 


The Theory-Observation Distinction, ANDRE KUKLA 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 71, No. 275, January 1996 


What Music Teaches About Emotion, GEOFFREY MADELL 


The analysis of music’s expression of emotion in terms of a putative re- 
semblance between the musical gesture and human expressive behavior is 
mustaken, as 1s the contrasting view that music evokes states of feeling which 
are essentially objectless These views are influenced by Hanshck's claim 
that music cannot evoke genuine emotion since it cannot represent thoughts 
This argument 1s shown to be confused. Music evokes states of feeling to- 
wards, and the international object of these states 1s a feature of the music. 
This analysis undermines contemporary “judgmentalst” conceptions of emo- 
tion Emotions are not judgments which (mysteriously) cause bodily feel- 
ings, but intentional/affective states of consciousness, and music has the 
power to evoke the exact complex and balance of such states which may be 
experienced m ordinary life —Correspondence to: G Madell@ed.ac.uk 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 71, No. 276, April 1996 


Axiological Realism, JOEL J. KUPPERMAN 


The paper argues that m at least one respect axiological realism 1s in a 
stronger position than moral realism This begms an exploration of the cen- 
tral concept of axiology, “value” m the narrow sense of what is worth having, 
keeping, or being. Some kinds of emotional expenences—for example, de- 
light, admiration, joy, and suffermg—im some cases p.esent themselves as 
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awareness of value, so much so that the judgment of value 1s hardly separa- 
ble from the expenence. We must take care not to generahze too broadiy, 
though, and this applies to moral judgments. Allan Gibbard’s argument for 
moral anti-reahsm works better for some kinds of moral judgment than for 
others and would have no force agamst axiological reahsm —Correspan- 
dence to: jkupper@uconnvm uconn.edu 


The Concept of a University, D. W. HAMLYN 


What makes an institution a university? After a brief historical conspec- 
tus, the paper considers the rights which are normally given to universities, 
particularly those concerned with self-government and academuc freedom, 
together with the qualifications to be set on these. A distinction 1s then made 
between the functions that universities perform in practice and the central 
feature which constitutes the norm It 1s argued that what 1s central 1s the 
furtherance of knowledge both now and in the future, and it is from this dual 
feature that other things that may be the function of universities, including 
teaching, flow. The point about the future necessanly affects what should be 
available to students now, but 1t has to be remembered that universities are 
not simply educational mstitutions. 


McDowell’s Kant: Mind and World, GRAHAM BIRD 


The article examines the account of Kant’s epistemology outhned in 
John McDowell's book Mind and World, and clams that the account cannot 
be assumed. Ai the heart of McDowell’s account 1s a traditional story hnking 
noumena with conscious mental states. Among its traditionalist tenets are 
(1) that reality is primanly noumenal, (2) that noumenal objects cause ap- 
pearances, and (3) that the self becomes objectionably divorced from its em- 
pincal, embodied, circumstances. Three responses cast doubt on this ac- 
count First, three quotations from Kant are given wluch contradict these 
tenets Second, a series of related points 15 made to construct an alternative, 
nontraditional, account Third, an explanation is offered for the traditionalist 
reading of Kant's claim in the Aesthetic that appearances are representations 
and mind-dependent It 1s clarmed that Kant's term "Vorstellung" should not 
be understood to signify a mental state and that the term "mind-dependent" 1s 
1n any case seriously ambiguous. Kant's epistemology 1s anthropocentnc but 
not traditionally Ideahst. 


The Causal Theory of Veridical Hallucinations, SEAN WILKIE 


The causa] theory of perception 1s nowadays seen as, not an 1mprove- 
ment on the naive realism of the plain man, but precisely what we ordmanily, 
vmplicily, think about perception In the absence of any occasion on which 
this common sense view is made explicit, that assertion, like so many other 
philosophical pronouncements about what 1s implicit in ordinary ways of 
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talking, would be at best meanmgless. Thus the peculiar thought-experi- 
ments involving “veridical hallucmations” are absolutely central to the mod- 
ern version of the causal theory. It 1s, however, insufficient that, on such oc- 
casions, we should conclude that, for mstance, Grice’s X cannot see the 
clock: the conclusion must be explicitly based upon causal considerations. 
Thus, 1t is argued, 1s very far from obviously so; a point quite independent of 
proper criticism of other assumptions (about sense-impressions or visual 
experience, for instance) which characteristically accompany that theory.— 
Correspondence c/o.  wilkie@eee.strath ac.uk 


Inquiry in the Arts and Sciences, JAMES O. YOUNG 


Several wnters suggest that the sciences and the fine arts are forms of 
mquiry which are similar in important respects. These writers are mistaken. 
The arts can contnbute to our knowledge but they do so in ways fundamen- 
tally different from those of the sciences. The sciences employ arguments to 
demonstrate points. The arts can demonstrate points by a process more akin 
to gesturing than to argumentation. The two main methods of the arts may 
be called “interpretative representation" and "affective representation." The 
first method involves representing objects m such a way that we form some 
conception of them The second method mvolves representing objects in 
such a way that we feel about them m a certain way, and this feeling leads us 
to form some conception of the objects —Correspondence to. joyoung@ 
uvvm.uvic.ca 


Cambridge Philosophers V: G. E. Moore, THOMAS BALDWIN 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 56, No. 2, June 1996 


Knowledge Acknowledged. Knowledge of Propositions vs. Knowledge 
of Objects, JAAKO HINTIKKA 


A liberalization of scope relations yields a new, powerful epistemic logic 
which among other things captures for the first time the logical form of all 
different types of knowledge. It also captures the distinction between knowl- 
edge of propositions and knowledge of objects. Their semantics 1s largely m- 
dependent of each other The distncüon is not based on a difference be- 
tween two irreducible kinds of knowledge, but on a difference between the 
functions of reference and of identification that hnguistic expressions have 
to serve in general. Such well-known distinctions as de dicto vs. de re or at- 
tributive vs referential use are merely special and confused manifestations 
of this deeper contrast 
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Fiction and Intentionality, AMIE L. THOMASSON 


The ability to analyze our experiences of fictional objects should be one 
of the most important tests of a theory of intentionality. Yet Husserhan con- 
tent theories, contextualist theories, and mixed theories all encounter diffi- 
culties m accounting for the content-dependence and context-sensitivity of 
intentional] acts directed towards fictional objects. These difficulties with oc- 
casionally objectless theones serve as the motivation for developing the In- 
tentional Object Theory of intentionality, which 1s here sketched alongside a 
theory of fictional objects. This theory maintains that every intentional act 
has an object, but that sometimes, as m fiction, the object may itself be con- 
sciousness-dependent. We can then analyze variations ın the intentional rela- 
tion by means of the different dependence relations which may hold between 
consciousness and its objects, and gain explanatory power regarding our mn- 
tentional relations to fictional and other kinds of object. 


What Makes a, Causal Theory of Content Anti-skeptical? LEORA 
WEITZMAN 


Recent articles by Burge, Putnam, and others may leave the impressicn 
that ıt is inconsistent simultaneously to hold that causal relations play a role 
in assigning representational content, that one's own thoughts have represen- 
tational content, and that one cannot know of the existence or real nature of 
the entities of which one has concepts. However, a closer study of the differ- 
ent roles causation can play im theories of content shows that some kinds of 
skepticism are compatible with some causal theories, even given the mean- 
ingfulness of one's thoughts Three factors especially affect the possibilities 
for skepticism One is whether a state-type’s actual causal history 1s ap- 
pealed to in determinmng its content. Another is whether the background 
conditions that make a causal relation matter to content assignment are spec- 
ified in terms of the timing with which they occur. The third factor is 
whether these background conditions are defined wholly in empincally de- 
tectable terms.—Correspondence to: LEORA@macc wisc.edu 


A Lockean Theory of Memory Experience, DAVID OWENS 


The paper aims to provide an account of the phenomenological differ- 
ences between perception, recognition, and recall. In the first section, recall 
1s distinguished from nonexperimental forms of memory. In the second sec- 
tion, 1t 1s argued that we can not distinguish perceptual expenence from the ex- 
perience of recall by means of perception's present tense content because 1t 
is possible to perceive as well as to recall the past. The Lockean theory of re- 
call as a revival of previous perceptual expenence 1s then mtroduced, ap- 
plied, and defended agaist objections Next, recall is distinguished from 
memory recognition. Finally, some relevant psychological data are de- 
scribed.—Correspondence to: d.owens@sheffield.ac.uk 
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The Mad Scientist Meets the Robot Cats: Compatibilism, Kinds, and 
Counterexamples, MARK HELLER 


Appealing to Putnam's account of natural kind terms, and treating "free 
action" as such a term, the article argues that even if standard counterexam- 
ples (like mad scientist cases) are successful refutations of any compatibilist 
analysis of “free action,” they do not show that compatibilism 1s false or 
even that any given proposed set of necessary and sufficient conditions must 
be abandoned. Takmg a natural kinds approach, the essential nature of free 
will, like that of cats, 1s neither discovered nor discredited by conceptual 
analysis.—Correspondence to: mheller@sun.smu edu 


On Misinterpreting Kripke’s Wittgenstein, ALEX BYRNE 


It ıs argued that Saul Kripke’s much discussed Wittgenstein on Rules 
and Private Language has been widely musinterpreted On the standard m- 
terpretation (for example, McGinn, Boghossian, Wnght, Baker, and Hacker) 
Kripke’s Wittgenstem responds to the “sceptical paradox” that "there 1s no 
such thing as meaning anything by a word” by claimung that sentences hike 
“Jones means addition by 'plus"" never had the function of statmg facts in the 
first place. But this mterpretation 1s wrong, and a rival interpretation 1s 
sketched, one which brings Kmpke’s Wittgenstem much closer to Wittgen- 
stem himself. Correspondence to: abyrne@mut edu 
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Material Alteration and Cognitive Activity in Aristolle's De Anma, 
JOHN SISKO 


In this article xt 15 argued that matenal alteration (what we moderns call 
physiological change) is, on Aristotle’s account, required both for episodes of 
perception in animals taken generally and for episodes of thought in human 
bemgs. Smce his distinction between intense and normal perceptibles is a 
relative one, Anstotle cannot explain the efficacy of mtense perceptibles 
(like the power of a loud noise to deafen), unless he accepts that material al- 
teration is involved in active perception. Since each episode of thought re- 
quires the use of an active phantasma (image) and since the activation of 
phantasmata involves a material alteration, thought involves material alter- 
ation. This, however, does not make thought just as bodily as perception: 
while both perceptual awareness and noetic awareness have necessary mate- 
rial conditions, the former has sufficient ones and the latter does not 
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Paul Teller. 


Uniwersity of California at Los Angeles 
(45 (40 (Q3) 


TORIN ALTER, "Knowing What It Is Like " Adviser: David Kaplan. 

WILLIAM FITZPATRICK, “Functional Technology, Life and Ethics.” Adviser: 
Robert M. Adams. 

DANA NELKIN, “Rational Deliberation and the Sense of Freedom." Adviser 
Tyler Burge 

BYEONG-UK YI, “Understanding the Many." Adviser: D. Anthony Martin. 


Unwersity of California at San Diego 
(30 (38 (18) 


BRUCE GLYMOUR, “Mechamustic Explanation.” Adviser: Philip Kitcher. 

EDMOND MULAIRE, “Minds, Machines and the Nature of Scientific Progress.” 
Adviser Paul Churchland 

MARIANA ORTEGA, “The Role of das Man m Heidegger's Early Work.” Ad- 
viser: Frederick A. Olafson 

STEPHEN ROOT, “Interpretative Problems in the Theaetetus.” Adviser: Ed- 
ward Lee 

CAMILLA SERCK-HANSSEN, “Kant’s Theory of Apperception” Adviser: 
Henry Allison. 

ANDREW WALLACE, Title Unavailable. Adviser: Gerald Doppelt. 


Unwersity of California at Santa Barbara 


(339 (92 AD 


JULIETTE H CHRISTIE, “Oversight in the Canon. The Animals Issue Rekin- 
dled” Adviser Christopher A. McMahon. 


The Catholic University of America 
(108) (62) (17) 


JOHN CHARLES ANDERSON, “An Enquiry into the Ongin of Injustice in Le- 
gal Systems.” Adviser: Daniel O. Dahlstrom. 

OSMAN BILEN, "The Historicity of Understanding and the Problem of Rela- 
tivism ın Gadamer’s Philosophical Hermeneutics ” Adviser: Damel O. 
Dahlstrom 

PAUL ALEXANDER CLARK, “Hobbes and the Enlightenment Rejection of 
Military Virtue.” Adviser: F. Russell Hittinger. 

JOSEPH PATRICK CORRIGAN, “Hume, Price and Reid on the Normative 
Foundations of Morals” Adviser: Antonio S. Cua. 
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JOSEPH KEVIN COSGROVE, “Technology, Philosophy, and the Mastery of 
Nature: Leibniz's Cntique of Cartesian Mechanics." Adviser: Daniel O. 
Dahlstrom. 

LYNDA LAMSON MYERS, “Aristotle on the Role of Friendship in Choice.” 
Adviser: Kurt Pntzl. 

BEVERLY J.B. WHELTON, “A Philosophy of Nursing Practice: An Applica- 
tion of the Thomistic-Aristotelian Concept of Nature to the Science of 
Nursing.” Adviser: William A. Wallace. 


The Cty University of New York 
(130) (121) (36) 


THOMAS AVERY, “The Duhem-Popper-Quine Thesis" Adviser: Charles 
Landesman. 

ROSE CHERUBIN, “Parmenides and the Problem of Inquiry.” Adviser: Marx 
Wartofsky. 

MAUREEN LINKER, “Rationalizing Epistemology: An Argument Against Nat- 
uralism in Feminist Philosophy of Science.” Adviser: Jerrold Katz. 
BERNARD ROY, “Containment in The Logic of Port-Royal.” Adviser. Marx 

Wartofsky. 


Unversity of Colorado at Boulder 
(75) (76) (23) 


ANDERSON G. BROWN, “The Minds of Animals: Theoretical Foundations of 
Comparative Psychology ” Adviser Dale Jamieson. 

JAMES R. HEICHELBECH, “Emotion in Kant’s Moral Theory.” Adviser: Gary 
Stahl 

AMY L KINSLEY, ^Malang Trash/Makung Art: Case Studies m the Social Con- 
struction of Kinds” Adviser: James Nickel. 

WILLIAM H RHODES, “Self-Determination and Moral Character: Elements 
of a Theory of Identification ” Adviser: Claudia Mills. 

BEN A. RICH, “Lessons from Locke: Later Selves and Moral Personhood.” 
Adviser: N. Ann Davis. 

DEREK SHAW, “Owning the Natural World.” Adviser: James Nickel. 


University of Connecticut 
(38) (32) (15) 


ELIZABETH ANN DOBIE, “Images as Speech Acts." Adviser Samuel C. 
Wheeler III 

STEPHEN E. LAHEY, “The Universal Dominium: Metaphysics and Pohtics in 
the Thought of John Wychf.” Adviser: Arthur S. McGrade 
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DePaul University 
(72) (50 (Q2) 


ROD COLTMAN, "Dwelhng in the Middle: Dialectical Hermeneutics and the 
Topology of Being." Adviser Stephen Houlgate. 

DAVID GUNKEL, “The Face of Janus: Encyclopedia and the End(s) of Philos- 
ophy" Adviser: David Farrell Krell. 

MATHEW KALLAMMAKAL, “Presuppositions of the Scientific Ethics of John 
Dewey.” Adviser Peg Birmingham 

WENDELL KISNER, “Life as Idea: The Irreducibility of Life to Mechansim in 
Hegel's Logic" Adviser: Stephen Houlgate 

MARY O'NEILL, “Hegels” Theory of Poverty in the Philosophy of Right and 
its Applications to the Problem of Modern Poverty." Adviser: Stephen 
Houlgate. 

JOEL SHAPIRO, “The Life of Art: Kant as Genealogist and Diagnostician of 
Judgment and Genius." Adviser David Farrell Krell. 


Duke University 
(20) (20) (12) 


SCOTT CARSON, “Bemg and Truth. Elements of Anstotle’s Philosophy of 
Language" Adviser: Michael Ferejohn. 

JACK WILSON, “Living Entities Identity and Persistence.” Adviser David 
Sanford. 


Duquesne University 
(45 (4) (10) 


JOHN GIORDANO, “The Destination of the Work of Art Aesthetic Theories 
in Holderlin and Adorno" Adviser Wilhelm S. Wurzer 

LESLIE KINSMAN, “Anew PlaceEnter.” Adviser: Wilhlem S. Wurzer 

MARK MALLER, “The Ethics of Wilham James and Jean-Paul Sartre” Ad- 
viser John Scanlon. 

JAY MOON, “This Carnival Time Kierkegaard’s Climacus, Modernity and the 
Reification of Authority.” Adviser: Tom Rockmore 

CHRISTOPHER NAGEL, “Merleau-Ponty’s Hegelianism." Adviser Fred Evans. 

NNAMDI NWANKWO, "Body as Ongin Merleau-Ponty’s Phenomenology of 
Intentionahty." Adviser: Fred Evans. 

GARY SCOTT, “The Socratic Method as a Practice of Freedom.” Adviser 
Ronald Polansky. 

PAUL SWIFT, “Images and Shuddering: Later Kant m the Birth of Nietzsche ” 
Adviser Wilhelm S Wurzer. 

STEVE TANGNET, "Countercurrents: The Self-Other Relation in the Philoso- 
phy of Emanuel Levinas.” Adviser C Don Keyes 


Emory Unwersity 
(63) (27) (6) 


RALPH R. ACAMPORA, “The Body Beneath Bioethics. Somatic Bases of In- 
ter-Species Morahty ” Adviser Thomas R Flynn. 
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ALEXANDER U BERTLAND, "The Philosophical Appropnation of Myth in 
the Work of Giambattista Vico and Ernst Cassirer.” Adviser: Donald P. 
Verene. 

SANDRA L DWYER, “Hannah Arendt’s Distinction Between the Social and 
the Poltical: The Laws of Freedom." Adviser Thomas R. Flynn. 
Awarded in 1995. 

LAURIE A. MACCLEAN-TOLLEFSEN, “Human Action and Thomisitic Natural 
Law’ Application to the Morality of Contraception.” Adviser: Thomas R. 


Flynn. 

ERIK S. NORDENHAUG, “Technology and the End of History: Jacques Ellul 
and Martin Heidegger on the Eschatological Dimension of the Techno- 
logical Society.” Adviser: Donald P. Verene. Awarded in 1995. 

FRANK X. RYAN, “Circles of Inquiry: John Dewey’s Philosophy of Transac- 
tion” Adviser James Gouinlock. 

CHARLOTTE S. THOMAS, “The Allure of Determunacy: Truth and Cartesian 
Certainty ” Adviser: Donald P Verene 

CHRISTOPHER O TOLLEFSEN, “The ‘Is-Ought’ Problem, Objective Ends, 
and Practical Reason.” Adviser: Nicholas Fotion. Awarded ın 1995. 

JEFFREY L WILSON, "Implications of the Critique of Judgment of a Kantian 
Philosophy of Action " Adviser: Rudolph Makkreel. 


University of Florida at Garnesville 
(16) (11) (11) 


Florida State Unwersity 
(28) | (260 = (2) 


STEPHEN R. ORR, "The Mysterious Case of Ethical Intuitionism " Adviser 
Peter Dalton 

RICHARD L SNEED, “The Place of Roscelin in the Development of Anti-Re- 
alism.” Adviser: C. David Gruender 


Fordham University 
(110) (101) (19) 


W.K SCOTT CAMERON, “Tradition and Transcendence m the Critical Theo- 
nes of Gadamer and Habermas ” Adviser Merold E. Westphal 

JAMES CAREY, "Reembodying Onginal Ethics. A Response to the Levinasian 
Critique of Heidegger ” Adviser: John E van Buren. 

THOMAS GWOZDZ, “Jacques Mantam and the Centrality of Intuition.” Ad- 
viser John J. Conley. 

JAMES DUFFY, “The Ethics of Lonergan’s Existential Intellectualism ” Ad- 
viser Joseph W Koterski 


Georgetown University 
(51) (88) (28) 


F DANIEL DAVIS, “Phronesis and the Physician’ A Defense of the Practical 
Paradigm of Clinical Rationality.” Adviser Edmund Pellegrino. 
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SUSAN BETH RUBIN, “Futility: An Insufficient Ground for Physician Unulat- 
eral Decision Making.” Adviser: Robert Veatch. 

WILLIAM STEMPSEY, “Fact and Value in Medical Diagnosis." Adviser: Rob- 
ert Veatch. ; 

DANIEL SULMASY, “Killing and Allowmg to Die” Adviser Edmund Pelle- 


grino. 


University of Georgia 
(32) (22) (14) 


PAMELA SAILORS, “In Vitro Fertihzation: Autonomy and Policy.” Adviser. 
Victoria Davion. 


Harvard University 
(40) (40) (14) 


ERIN I. KELLEY, “Reasons, Motives, and Moral Justification’ A Study of 
Moral Constructivism.” Advisers: Derek Parfit, John Rawls, Thomas 
Scanlon. 

LANNIE REX SEARS, “An Essay In Philosophical Mormon Theology ” Advis- 
ers: Warren Goldfarb, Christine Korsgaard 

MARK E. SHELTON, “Traditional Virtues and Universal Interests. Pluralism 
in a Kantian Framework.” Advisers. Chnstine Korsgaard, Thomas Scan- 
lon 

MARTIN J. STONE, “Three Essays in Philosophy and Law.” Advisers: Stanley 
Cavell, Richard Moran, Hilary Putnam 


University of Hawari at Monoa 


(50) (40) (13) 


RUSSELL T. ALFONSO, “Musical Understanding: Theory of Musical Descrip- 
tion or Theory of Musical Perception?” Adviser Mary Tiles. 

JOHN T. CASEY, “Emptiness and Actuality. The Process Philosophy of Va- 
subandhu's Yogacara." Adwiser: Steve Odin 

MICHAEL J. MCDONALD, "Towards a Contemporary Theodicy" Adviser 
Ehot Deutsch. 

RONALD C. PINE, “Intelligent Inference and the Web of Belief.” Adviser. 
Larry Laudan 

RAMON SEWNATH, “The Ontological Status of the Transcendental Self: A 
Comparative Study of Kant and Sankara.” Adviser: Ehot Deutsch. 

JAMES A. STROBLE, “The Ethics and the Uses of War.” Adviser: Roger 
Ames 

STEVEN R WALKER, “Individual Autonomy and the Family.” Adviser: Ken- 
neth Kipnis 
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University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
(35) (30) (19) 


WILLIAM DEMBSKI, "The Design Inference: Eliminating Chance Through 
Small Probabilities.” Adviser: Charles Chastain. 

JENNIFER FAUST, “A Deflationary Response to the Ontological Problem.” 
Adviser: Dorothy Grover. x 

BARBARA PERKOWITZ-SOLHEIM, “Inequahty, Vulnerability and Morality ” 
Adviser: Sandra Bartky. 

ROBERT RUPERT, “The Best Test Theory of Extension.” Adviser: Charles 
Chastain. 

ABBY WILKERSON, “Justice and Health. The Cultural Politics of Medicine ” 
Adviser: Sandra Bartky. 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
(45) (35) (19) 


DENNIS MICHAEL BLACKWOOD, "Egoism and Arguments For and Against 
It From Western Philosophy." Adviser: David Shwayder. Awarded in 
1995 

TRAVIS BURTON COPELAND, “Health and Human Nature: A Naturalist’s Ac- 
count of Health and Normahty." Adviser: James Wallace. 

TIMOTHY LEE GRIFFIN, “Scepticism and Naturalism.” Adviser: David 
Shwayder Awarded ın 1995. 


Indiana University 
(50 (50) = (23) 


RUTH EBERLE, “Diagrams and Natural Deduction. Theory and Pedagogy of 
Hyperproof.” Adviser: K. Jon Barwise 

JEFFREY P FRY, “Self-Esteem, Moral Luck, and the Meaning of Grace.” Ad- 
visers: Paul D. Eisenberg, James Hart. 

ISABEL LUENGO, “Diagrams in Geometry.” Adviser: K. Jon Barwise. 

ATSUSHI SHIMOJIMA, “On the Efficiency of Representation.” Adviser: K. 
Jon Barwise. 

H. PETER STEEVES, “Toward a Phenomenological Ethic of Community.” 
Advisers: James Hart, Paul Vincent Spade 


University of Iowa 


42) @6) (D 


BRIAN HUTCHINSON, "Moore's Revolutionary Conservatism.” Adviser: Ri- 
chard Fumerton. 

RANDY RICHARDS, “Liberal Impartiahty and Just Distribution." Adviser: Di- 
ane Jeske 
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KATHLEEN SCHMIDT, "The True Idea of the Human Mind: Hume's Bundle 
Theory of the Self.” Adviser: Phillip Cummins. 

YUNG-PING YU, "Generality and Reference: An Examination of Denoting in 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics." Adviser: Greg Landmi. 


Johns Hopkins University 


(44) d (9) 


DENNIS BIGGIE, “The Moral Philosophy of Nicolas Malebranche.” Advisers: 
Jerome Schneewind, Dennis Des Chene. 

LAURA J. SYNDER, “The Method of Induction: William Whewell and Current 
Philosophy of Science." Advisers: Kenneth Schaffner, Stephen Barker. 


University of Kansas 


(01) (47) an 


PAUL FAIRCHILD, "The Ethics of International Relations." Adviser: Richard 
DeGeorge. 


University of Kentucky 
(38) (2 (18) 


YOLANDA ESTES, "Intellectual Intuition in Fichte's Early Philosophy." Ad- 
viser: Daniel Breazeale. 

ARNOLD FARR, "The Problem of the Unity of Theoretical and Practical Rea- 
son in Kant's Critical Philosophy and Fichte’s Early Wissenschaftslehre, 
and Its Relevance to the Contemporary Rage ‘against Reason’.” Adviser: 
Daniel Breazeale. 

DONALD GILES, "Schopenhauer, Suffering and Salvation." Adviser: Damel 
Breazeale. 

MARIANNE SAWICKI, "Body, Text, and Science in the Phenomenology of 
Edith Stem." Adviser: Ronald Bruzina. 

DAVID WILKE, “The Empire of the Body in Descartes's Trazté des Passions.” 
Adviser’ Alan Perreiah. 


Loyola University Chicago 
(95) (80) (35) 


CYNTHIA BRINCAT, “What Morahty Requires: Re-reading Kant's Highest 
Good." Adviser Victona Wike. 

CHRISTOPHER BRONIAK, "Perception and Context: A Contextual Theory of 
Perception Based Upon Husserl's Theory of Honzon and James' Theory 
of Fringes." Adviser: Suzanne Cunningham. 
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CREGORY CLARK, “Mysticism, Logic, and the Metaphysics of Time. Henr 
Bergson's Method and Its Implications for Contemporary Philosophy.” 
Adviser: Adrian Peperzak 

LEE KERCKHOVE, “Nietzsche’s Critique of Kant's Moral Philosophy: A Study 
in Revaluation " Adviser Hans Seigfried 

DOUGLAS LITOWITZ, “Postmodernism and Legal Theory” Adviser: David 
Ingram 

DWAYNE MULDER, “Explanation and Ontological Reasoning.” Adviser: 
Paul Moser. 

MARK TAZELAAR, “Complementarity of Dogmatism and Cniticism: Debate 
Between Kuhn, Popper, Gadamer, and Blumenberg” Adviser: David n- 


gram 


Marquette University 
(67) (65 (3D 


ROBERT PAUL ABELE, “When Ethics Meets Politics. An Essay Concermng 
the Possibility of Fighting a Justified War m the Late Twentieth Cen- 
tury ” Adviser. Howard Kainz. 

FREDERICK RICHARD ABLONDI, “Malebranche and the Cartesian Problem 
of the Unconscious” Adviser Thomas L Prendergast. 

ERIC BOOS, “Perspectives in Junsprudence’ An Analysis of H L A. Hart's Le- 
gal Theory " Adviser: William Starr 

KEVIN J. CASTER, “The Real Disünction in Creatures Between Being and Es- 
sence According to Wiliam of Auvergne " Adviser: Roland J. Teske. 

ANTHONY CATENAZZO, “Hegel’s Assimilation of Aristotelian Teleology: He- 
gel After Darwin" Adviser Michael Vater 

KIPTON JENSON, “The Corpse of Faith and Reason: Hegel's Early Critique of 
the Philosophy of Subjectivity.” Adviser. Howard Kainz. 

STEVEN LONG, “Philosophy and Incarnation " Adviser Michael J. Wreen. 

RONALD McCAMY, “Out of a Kantian Chrysalis?” A Maritamian Critique of 
Maréchal.” Adviser Mary F Rousseau. 

PATRICIA PALLASCH REDZIN, "The Development of the Relation Between 
Authority and Freedom in the Political Philosophy of Yves R. Simon.” 
Adviser: Mary F Rousseau 

LANCE BYRON RICHEY, “The Metaphysics of Human Freedom in Schopen- 
hauer and Saint Augustine.” Adviser: Michael J. Vater. 

BRADLEY SIEDEL, “Giambathista Vico and the Emergence of Historical 
Consciousness.” Adviser Howard Kainz 


University of Maryland at College Park 
(45 (80) (20) 


McGill University 
87) (83 an 


ELIZABETH L. ENNEN, “Multiple Memory Systems: A Neurophilosophical 
Analysis " Advisers: David Davies, Charles Taylor. 
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McMaster University 
(45 (40) (15) 


GLEN BAIER, “Tightening the Social Knot Rousseau and the Pohtics of 
Imagination " Adviser: Evan Simpson 

MARTY FAIRBAIRN, “Cinema as Secular Church: A Phenomenological Ty- 
pology and Hermeneutics.” Adviser Gary B. Madison. ; 

KEN YASENCHUK, “A Critique of Assimulative Moral Reahsm.” Adviser 
Mark Vorobej. 


University of Miami 


(27) Q5» Q0 


WILLIAM HARPER, "Two Concepts of Epistemuc Justification " Adviser. 
Harvey Segel 

SHANNON KRENKEL, "Victim's Rights m Capital Sentencing ” Adviser: Alan 
Goldman. i 

JAMES RYAN, “Ethical Naturalism” Adviser Alan Goldman 

SALLY WIEDMANN, “Rawlsian Justice and Environmental Ethics " Adviser 
Ramon Lemos 


University of Michigan 
(46) (46) (20) 


EDWARD D’ARMS, “Evolution and the Moral Sentiments.” Adviser: Allan 
Gibbard 

JOHN DORIS, “People Like Us Psychology and the Fragmentation of Charac- 
ter” Adviser Allan Gibbard. 

BRIAN LEITER, “Nietzsche and the Critique of Morality Philosophical Natu- 
ralism in Nietzsche's Theory of Value " Adviser: Fnthjof Bergmann. 
CHRISTOPHER ROBERSON, “Godwin Revisited: Anarchism for the Real 

World." Adviser: Ehzabeth Anderson. 


Michigan State Unversity 
(42) (28) (26) 


RODGER L JACKSON, “A Philosophical Exploration of Trust.” Adviser Mar- 
tin Benjamin. 

DAVID J. ZACKER, “A Study ın Temporal Ontology and the Tense Logic Sys- 
tems of A.N. Pnor and Nino Cocchuarella.” Adviser: Herbert E. Hendry. 


Unversity of Minnesota 
(76) (74) (20) 


MELISSA BURCHARD, “Returning to the Body A Philosophical Re-concep- 
tualization of Violence ” Adviser: Naomi Scheman 
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SHANE DREFCINSKI, “An Examination and Defense of Anstotle’s Unity of 
the Virtues Doctrine.” Advisers. Norman Dahl, Sandra Peterson. 

KEVIN FALVEY, "Externalism and Self-Knowledge." Adviser Joseph Owens. 

DANIEL FLORY, "The Importance of Imagination in Ethics." Adviser: Keith 
Gunderson. 

HEIDI GRASSWICK, “Socialized Individuals in Epistemic Communities.” Ad- 
visers: Naomi Scheman, Helen Longino. 

AMY HILDEN, "Pregnancy as a Developing Relationslup: Implications for the 
Construction of Fetal Personhood." Adviser: Naomi Scheman. 

AMY IHLAN, "Valuing the Particular: Context, Practice and Politics." Ad- 
viser: Naomi Scheman. 

MARGARET O'CONNOR, “Back to the Rough Ground! Wittgensteinian 
Moral Realism" Advisers: Douglas Lewis, Naomi Scheman. 

SCOTT PRATT, "Inquiry and Social Diversity: John Dewey's Conception of 
Philosophy." Adviser: Douglas Lewis. 

DONA WARREN, “Explaining Ourselves: Simulation Theory, Externalism 
and Causality.” Adviser: Joseph Owens. 

MICHAEL WINTER, “Can Anstotelian Ethics Be Rightly Considered as an Ar- 
istotelian Science?” Advisers: Norman Dahl, Sandra Peterson. 


Université de Montréal 
(110) (55) (24) 


University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
(40) (80) (11) 


STEPHEN KERSHNAR, "The Justification of Deserved Punishment." Ad- 
viser: Robert Audi. 


New School for Social Research 
(180) (NA) (12) 


EDUARDO DUARTE, "Beyond Fragmentation, Towards Polyphony: An Ap- 
plication of Disclosure Ethics and Critical Pedagogy to the Problem of 
Multiculturism.” Adviser: Richard J. Bernstein. 

PATRICK GODIN, “On Anstotle’s Intention in De Anima: An Analysis of the 
Definition of the Soul.” Adviser: Seth Benardete 

KEISUKE NODA, "Disclosure of Presuppositions: Husserlian Phenomenol- 
ogy and Dogen’s Zen.” Adviser: Richard J Bernstein. 


State University of New York at Binghamton 
(68) (1) (37) 


WESLEY REHBERG, “Political Grace: The Gift of Resistance.” Adviser: Am 
Bar-On. 
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VASILE MUNTEANU, "Thought, Language, and the Unthought: Transiency, 
Caesure, and Finitude in Foucault, Heidegger, and Kant. Adviser: 
Stephen Ross. 

ALEXANDRA TYLER, "Heidegger, Ethics, and Interpretation." Adviser: Den- 
nis Schnudt. 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 
(60 (28) (19) 


SHARON E. HARTLINE, “Intimate mur. Battered Women, Care Ethics and 
the Law." Adviser: Eva Feder Kittay. 

ROBERT J. KIRKMAN, “Environmentalism Without Illusions: Redefining tne 
Roles of Philosophy and Ecology.” Advisers: Anthony Weston, Mary C. 
Rawlinson. 

KEVIN MELCHIONNE, “Cultivation: Art and Aesthetics in Everyday Life.” 
Adviser: Edward S. Casey. 

PABLO NAGEL, “The Casting of the Self: Personality and Impersonality in 
Character Style.” Adviser: Mary C. Rawlison. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
4) UD (Q2) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OVERBEY, “An Ethic for the Military: Estabhshung 
and Grounding a Professional Miltary Ethic for the Military Forces of 
the United States.” Adviser: E.M. Adams. 

ERIC M. RUBENSTEIN, “The Metaphysics of Content.” Adviser: Jay F. Rosen- 
berg. 


Northwestern University 
(369 (6) (14) 


AMY ALLEN, "Toward a Feminist Theory of Power." Adviser: Nancy Fraser. 

JOEL ANDERSON, "Toward a Social Conception of Personal Autonomy: 
Identity, Intelligibility, and Intersubjectivity.” Adviser: Thomas McCarthy. 

BARBARA FULTNER, “Radical Interpretation of Communicative Action: Ho- 
lism in Davidson and Habermas.” Adviser: Thomas McCarthy. 

JONATHAN MASKIT, “Aesthetic World Disclosure in Kant and Heidegger.” 
Adviser John McCumber. 

KEVIN OLSON, “The Cnücal Theory of the Welfare State.” Adviser: Nancy 
Fraser. 

KIRK PILLOW, “Reflective Judgment and Aesthetic Imagination in Kant and 
Hegel.” Adviser: John McCumber. 


University of Notre Dame 
(68) (68) (85) 


BARRY MICHAEL BYRON, JR., “Rationality and the Paradoxes of Decision 
Theory: A Critique of Rational Choice Views.” Adviser: Alasdair Mac- 
Intrye 
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WILLIAM MICHAEL DICKSON, JR., "Probability and Nonlocality: Determin- 
ism versus Indetermmism in Quantum Mechanics.” Adviser: James 
Cushing 

TIMOTHY E. HURLEY, “John Rawls and Liberal Neutrality.” Adviser: John 
Robinson 

JOHN PATRICK THOMAS O'CALLAGHAN, “Mental Representation: St. Tho- 
mas and the De interpretatione" Adviser: Ralph McInerny. 

MICHAEL CANNON REA, “The Metaphysics of Matenal Constitution.” Ad- 
viser: Alvin Plantinga. 

CHRISTOPHER PAGE TAGGART, “An Essay in Favor of Property Dualism.” 
Advisers: Michael Kremer, Leopold Stubenberg. 

DAVID T VESSEY, "The Fruitfulness of Dialogue: A Presentation of an Ac- 
count of Intersubjectivity Appropriate for Hermeneutics.” Adviser: 
Stephen Watson. 

MARK RICHARD WEBB, “Explanation, Explanatory Success, and Realism.” 
Adviser Ernan McMullin. 


Ohio State University 
NA (NA (21) 


JOAN PRYOR-McCANN, “The Concept of Genenc Personal Responsibility." 
Adviser: George S. Pappas. Awarded in 1996. 

KENNETH SIEVERS, “F H. Bradley and the Coherence Theory of Truth." Ad- 
viser: Lee B Brown. 

EDWARAD SLOWIK, “Newton’s De Gravitatione Argument: Cartesian Rela- 
tionist Dynamics and the Structure of Space and Time.” Adviser: Mark 
Wilson Awarded in 1994. 


University of Oregon 
(62) (2) (1) 


JOSEPHINE TRIGILIO, “Death of the Armchair Activist: Pragmatic Under- 
standings of Feminist Knowledge." Adviser: Nancy Tuana. 

JOAN WOOLFREY, “Refusing Evil: The Place of Acuity in Morality.” Adviser: 
Cheyney Ryan. 


University of Ottawa 
(82 (73) (19) 


MARIE BELLEMARE, “Stratégie et concensus.” Adviser: Vance Mandenhall. 

HELEN CULLEN, “Simone Weil: The Development of her Philosophical An- 
thropology Through a Study of her Life Thought.” Adviser: Jean Theau. 

HERVÉ-MARIE GICQUEL, "L'intervention de l'inconnu dans la vie person- 
nelle." Adviser: Maurice Carignan. 

IBRAHIM OUATTARA, “Rationalisation et Modernisation de la société." Ad- 
viser: Hilhard Aronovitch. 
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EDWARD TINGLEY, "Games of Knowlegde The Modern Interpretation of 
Art." Adviser Andrew Lugg. 


Unwersity of Pennsylvania 


(30 (30) (1D 


VADIM BATITSKY, “Theories, Theonzers and the World A Category-Thzo- 
retic Approach.” Adviser: Zoltan Domotor 

ELIZABETH HACKETT, “Catherme MacKinnon’s Feminist, Epistemology.” 
Adviser Sally Maslanger 

SCOTT KIMBROUGH, “Ant-Individualism, Dubitability, and Responsibil- 
ity” Adviser: Gary Ebbs 

ERIC ROSEN, “Fimte Model Theory and Finite Variable Logics” Adviser 
Scott Weinstein. 

JENNIFER ULEMAN, “Kant and the Value of Free Rational Activity.” Ad- 
viser: Paul Guyer 


Pennsylvania State University 
(44) (35) (14 


PANOS D. ALEXAKOS, "Giving Up the Big Picture: Nietzshe and the Problem 
of Cultural Criticism " Adviser: Joseph C. Clay 

HAROLD W. BROGAN, "The Ontological Motif m Kant's Account of Reflec- 
tive Judgment" Adviser Joseph J Kockelmans. 

SHAWN SMITH, "After Foucault's Histories of Sexuality." Adviser Alphonso 
F. Lingis 

KENNETH TURNBULL, “Plato’s Theaetetus Measuring the Soul" Adviser: 
Stanley Rosen 

ROGER A. WARD, “An American Theism Edwards, Peirce, Dewey, and the 
Philosophy of Return.” Adviser: Carl G. Vaught. 

ERIC WEISLOGEL, “The Fall of Judgment ” Adviser: Joseph C. Flay. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Q7) (58 (20) 


DONALD AINSLIE, "Self, Sympathy, and Society in Hume's Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature" Adviser: Annette Baier. 

DERRICK DARBY, “Toward a Coherent Theory of Moral Rights” Adviser: 
Joseph Camp 

LOGI GUNNARSSON, “Making Moral Sense: Substantive Critique as an Alter- 
native to Rationalism 1n Ethics " Adviser John McDowell 

REBECCA KUKLA, “Conformity, Creativity, and the Social Constitution of 
the Subject.” Adviser John Earman 

LAURA RUETSCHE, "On the Verge of Collapse: Modal Interpretations of 
Quantum Mechanics " Adviser: John Earman. 
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SERGIO TENENBAUM, “The Object of Reason: An Inquiry into the Possibil- 
ity of Practical Reason." Adviser: Annette Baier. 

MING XU, “An Investigation in the Logics of Seeing-To-It-That.” Adviser: 
Nuel Belnap. 


Princeton University 
(42) (42) (20) 


RACHEL BARNEY, “A Reading of Plato’s Cratylus.” Adviser: John M. Coo- 
per. 

EDWARD J. HALL, “Composition in the Quantum World.” Adviser: Bas C. 
van Fraassen. 

MARK E. KALDERON, “Structure and the Concent of Number.” Adviser: 
Paul Benacerraf. 

RAE LANGTON, “Kantian Humility.” Adviser: Margaret D. Wilson. 

MARY KATHRYN McGOWAN, “Realism or Non-Realism: Undecidable in The- 
ory, Decidable in Practice.” Adviser: Davıd K. Lewis. 

CHRISTIAN DAVID PERRING, “The Limits of Irrationahty.” Adviser: Mark 
Johnson. 

ØYVIND RABBAS, “Socrates’ Question. An Essay on Plato’s Early Dia- 
logues." Adviser: John M. Cooper. 

ABRAHAM S. ROTH, "Where the Action Is." Adviser: Gilbert Harman. 

JENNIFER M. SAUL, "The Problem with Attitudes." Adviser: Scott Soames. 

ERNEST DAVID SOSA, "Representng Thoughts and Language." Adviser: 
Mark Johnston. 


Purdue University 
(45 (30) (19) 


SAMUEL O. IMBO, “Inadequacy of Individualistic Conceptions of Moral Re- 
sponsibility.” Adviser: William McBride. 

EDWARD N. MARTIN, “The Evidential Argument from Evil in Recent Ana- 
lytic Philosophy.” Adviser: Wilham L. Rowe. 

NICHOLAS K MERIWETHER, “On the Pnority of the Good Over the Right: 
Habermans vs. MacIntyre” Adviser: William McBride. 

NATALIJA MICUNOVIC, “A Critique of Nationalism.” Adviser William 
McBride. 

THOMAS B SPADEMAN, “Sartre, Marx, and Legal Theory.” Adviser William 
McBnide. 


Queens University 
(89) (88) (16) 


RACHEL F.C. HALIBURTON, “Liberals, Autonomy, and Value.” Adviser: 
Alistair Macleod. 
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SANDRA J. TAYLOR, “Empathy, Care and End of Life Decision.” Adviser: 
Carlos Prado. 

JAGANATHAN MURALEENATHAN, “Psychology and the Limits of Mecha- 
nistic Explanation." Adviser: David Bakhurst. 


Rice University 


09 a) AD 


University of Rochester 
(30) (29) (10) 


PRASANTA SANKAR BANDYOPADHYAY, “Constructive Empmecism: From 
a Theory of Empirical Adequacy to a Theory of Acceptance” Adviser: 
Henry E Kyburg, Jr 

DENNIS ROGER COOLEY, “Which Consequences Count in Consequential- 
ism?” Adviser: Robert L. Holmes. 

JOHN MARK REYNOLDS, “Human yvy in the Timaeus: The Key to Unlock- 
ing the Platonic Psychology.” Adviser: Deborah K. Modrak. 

CAROL BERGMAN ROSENTHAL, “Plato’s Philosophy of Language in the 
Cratylus and Parmenides.” Adviser: Deborah K. Modrak. 

MARK RICHARD WHELLER, “Real Universals in Anstotle's Organon.” Ad- 
viser: Deborah K. Modrak. 


Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 
(64) (8) (26) 


STEFANO BERTOLO, “Learnability Properties of Parametric Models for Nat- 
ural Language Acquisition ” Adviser: Robert J. Matthews. 

JOHN SISKO, “A Study of Anstotle's Account of Nouns in the De Anima." 
Adviser: Robert Bolton 

MICHAEL STEVENS, “Bigger Than Chaos: The Probabilistic Structure of 
Complex Systems ” Adviser: Barry Loewer. 


Saint Lours University 
(40 (29) (18) 


CRAIG BOYD, “Recta Ratio and the Decalogue in the Moral Thought of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas ” Adviser: John P. Doyle 

JUDE DAWSON-AMOAH, “Akan Life-World and the Reconstruction of the 
Self. Merleau-Ponty and an Encounter with an African Culture." ad- 
viser John F. Kavanaugh. 

STAN R TYVOLL, *Free Will and Determinism the Anselmian Position." Ad- 
viser: Eleonore Stump 
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Unwersiy of South Florida at Tampa 
(87) (17) (12) 


F. WAYNE VAUGHT, *Narrative Identity and Narrative Autonomy: À contex- 
tual Approach to Persons and Pediatnc Decision-Making." Adviser: Ri- 
chard E Acquila. 


Southern Illinow University at Carbondale 
(54) (50) (15) 


TIMOTHY FORD CROWE, “An Examunation of Three Strategies for Dealing 
with Normativity within Naturahzed Epistemology.” Adviser Eugenie 
Gatens-Robmson 

ROBERT RUSSELL, “The Promise of Philosophy: Adorno and the Possibihty 
of Normative Critical Social Theory." Adviser Garth Gillan. 

KAM-YUEN CHENG, "How Do Reasons Explam Actions?" Adviser Donna 
Summerfield. 


Stanford University 
(56) (56) (24) 


STEFANO FRANCHI, “Endgame: Game and Play at the End of Philosophy.” 
Advisers Eckart Forster, Brian Sruth 

SCOTT GRAVLEE, "Contemplation and the Practical Life. A Study of Ansto- 
tle's Nacomachean Ethics " Adviser Juhus Moravcsik 

MARK GREAVES, "Issues in Heterogeneous Reasoning.” Adviser. John 
Etchemendy. 

GUVEN GUZEIDERE, "The Two Faces of Human Consciousness." Adviser 
Fred Dretske 

JONATHAN KAPLAN, "Networks of Support: Politics and Genes in Contem- 
porary Society " Adviser John Dupre. 

CHRISTOPHER LEHNER, "Quantum Mechanics and Reality: Àn Interpreta- 
tion of Everett's Theory." Advisers Patrick Suppes, Yair Guttmann. 


Syracuse University 
(40) (30) (17) 


STEPHEN JOEL GARVER, “Responsible Believing” Adviser: Wham P. Alston. 

MARIANNE JANACK, “Objectivity Humanly Conceived: Subjectivity Inter- 
pretation and Interest in Moral and Scientific Knowledge.” Adviser: 
Linda Alcoff. 

CHARLES KURTZ, “Generalized Quantifiers and Measure Theory.” Adviser: 
Mark A. Brown 

IN-KYU SONG, “Divine Foreknowledge and Necessity” Adviser: William P. 
Allston. 

JOSEPH WALIGORA, “The Joy of Torture. Hellenistic and Indian Philosophy 
on the Doctrine that the Sage Is Always Happy, Even If Tortured.” Ad- 
viser. Michael Stocker 
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DAVID WOODRUFF, “A Non-Physicalist Ontology of Art Objects.” Adviser: 
Cathenne Lord 


Temple Unaversity 


(55) (65) (2) 


MARTIN KETTELHUT, “Amphfying Charles Sanders Peirce's Logic of Relations, 
An Essay m Metaphysics The ‘Polar Sense’.” Adviser: Joseph Margolis. 

JIN YUP KIM, “Contemporary Theories of Interpretation: An Essay in Aes- 
thetics " Adviser. Richard Shusterman. 

MARK MANION, “Essences, Rules, and Meaning: Wittgenstem on Predicative 
Generality " Adviser Joseph Margolis 

THOMAS MARSHALL, “The Pursuit of Happiness." Adviser: Chuck Dyke. 

JOHN MIZZONI, “Environ-Moral Realism: An Examination and Defense of 
Contemporary Amencan Moral Realism and Environmental Ethics.” 
Adviser Joseph Margohs. Awarded in 1995. 

NICHOLAS POWER, “Intentional Realism, Instrumentalism and the Future of 
Folk Psychology.” Adviser: Michael Tye. 

SHIU-CHING WU, “An Alternative Concept of the Subject Reconstructed 
from the Tao of Complexity.” Adviser: Joseph Margolis 


University of Tennessee 


(62) (42) ap 


University of Texas at Austin 
(86) (56) (91) 


SYLVIA BERRYMAN, "Strato the Physicist " Adviser- A.P.D. Mourelatos 

DAVID BRADSHAW, “Energeia After Aristotle" Adviser: R James Hanlan- 
son. 

PAUL LOSIEWICZ, “Categonzation and Theories of Mind” Adviser: Nicholas 
Asher. 

TODD MASON-DARNELL, "The Light that Classical Anarchism Throws Upon 
Ethical Theory " Adviser: David Baybrooke. 

CHAD McCRACKEN, “Legitimacy, Ethics, and Politics: A Reading of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Right." Advisers’ Robert Kane, Bob Solomon. 

BILL MYERS, “The State of Dewey’s Metaphysics ” Adviser: Douglas Brown- 


Ing 

DAVID NAKAMAYE, “Faith Seeking a Reasonable Understanding” Adviser 
Douglas Browning 

CRAIG WATERMAN, “The Problem of Machine Minds” Adviser Robert L 
Causey 

EMRYS WESTACOTT, “Relativism and the Critique of Reason." Adviser: 
Robert Kane 

BRYON YORTON, “Kierkegaard’s Imagmation.” Adviser Louis H. Mackey. 
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Unwersity of Toronto 
(124) (120) (66) 


JULIE ALLEN, *Commentary on the Second Collatio of Peter Abailard's Dia- 
logue. Adviser: Calvin Normore. 

JEAN JACQUES BAILLARGEON ; “Toleration and Equality: A Defense of Po- 
litical Liberalism.” Adviser Arthur Ripstein. 

RONALD BIENERT, "Wittgenstem's Concept of Language-Game." Adviser 
John Canfield. 

VICTORIA BURKE, "The Impossibihty of the Present: Heidegger's Resistence 
to Hegel.” Adviser: Rebecca Comay. 

PAMELA COURTNAY-HALL, “Ecoholism and its Cnücs A Cntical Explora- 
tion of Holism in Environmental Ethics and the Science of Ecology." 
Adviser: Wayne Sumner. 

ANNE CUMMING, "Appointment m Samarra: Studies in Self-Deception.” Ad- 
viser André Gombay 

MOIRA DOSSETOR, "Knowing Bodies’: Feminism, Philosophy, and Embodi- 
ment" Adviser: Kathryn Morgan. 

KEVIN GRAHAM, “Philosophical Theones of Justice and Agency.” Advisers. 
Kathryn Morgan and David Dyzenhaus. 

TAMRIKO JAPARIDZE, “The Kantian Subject Sensus Connunis, Mimesis, 
Work of Mourning ” Adviser: Rebecca Comay 

DOMINICK JENKINS, “Poison and Justice " Adviser: André Gombay 

ERROL GUY KATAYAMA, “The Substantial Status of Artifacts in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics ” Adviser: Lloyd Gerson 

MICHAEL KIGEL, “To Bind the Chains of the Plewades, Three Philosophical 
Comforters to Job." Adviser Paul Gooch 

DENNIS KLIMCHUK, "Involuntanness, Agency and the Criminal Law” Ad- 
viser: Arthur Ripstein. 

JOHN MAUSERT-MOONEY, “Aquinas’s Use of Self Realization as an Ethical 
Principle in the Summa Theologiae ” Adviser: Edward Synan. 

GLEN MELANSON, “A Theory of Moral Personhood m the Thought of Karl 
Marx.” Adviser Daniel Goldstick. 

PURIFICATION SANCHEZ-ZAMORANO, “Post-Foundationalism, Human 
Rights and Political Cultures.” Adviser: Frank Cunningham. 

ANDREA SAUDER, “Prospects Without Advantage: Nietzsche’s Eternal Re- 
turn and Kant's Sublime.” Adviser: Rebecca Comay. 

RODNEY PAUL WATKINS, “Making up One’s Mind: The Metaphysics of Priv- 
lleged Access.” Adviser: Ronald de Sousa. 


Tulane University 
41) «D (12) 


QINGJIE WANG, “From Being With to Ereignis—Heidegger’s Theory of 
Community” Adviser Michael E. Zimmerman 

EVANTHIA SPELIOTIS, “Philosophy and the City The Philosopher and the 
Statesman in Plato’s Statesman " Adviser: Ronna C. Burger. 

TIAN PING, “Modularity of Thinking and the Problem of Domain Inspecific- 
ity.” Adviser: Radu J. Bogdan. 
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CHRISTOPHER A. MOORE, “The Rational Histoncism of Alexandre Kojeve: 
A Study m the Anthropology of the Modern Era" Adviser: John D. 
Glenn, Jr. 


Vanderbilt University 
(66) (45) (13) 


KRISTEN MARIE BROWN, "Nietzsche: The Writing of the Body.” Adviser: 
Charles Scott. 

JOANNA LEIGH CROSBY, "Michel Foucault. Politics of the Ethical" Ad- 
viser: John Lachs. 

ERIK WINGROVE HAUGLAND, “Experience, Community, and Nature’ Eco- 
philosophical Implications ın the Thought of John Dewey and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty " Adviser: John J. Compton. 

GINGER OSBORN JUSTUS, "Plato: Poet: Lgsis: Poem" Adviser: Henry Te- 
loh. 

JAMES DENNIS MANGIAFICO, “Redeeming Time: A Study of Nietzsche's 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra” Adviser: John Salhs. 

THOMAS RAY METHER, “Towards a Pragmatist Philosophy of Language end 
Meaning.” Adviser: John Lachs. 

JEFFREY RICHARD TIEL, “The Necessity of Epistemic Internalism.” Ad- 
viser Jeffrey Tlumak. 


Washington University 
(27 (27 a 


JENNIFER H CASE, "Putnam's Pluralistic ‘Realism’: An Exposition and De- 
fense." Adviser: Roger F. Gibson 

DAVID J HILDITCH, “At the Heart of the World Merleau-Ponty and the Ezis- 
tential Phenomenology of Embodied and Embedded Intelligence ın Ev- 
eryday Coping.” Adviser: J. Claude Evans. 

PEGGY JO DESAUTELS, "Bridging Cognitive Science and Moral Philosophy.” 
Adviser: Larry May. 


University of Washington 
(30) (25) (14) 


JANA MOHR LONE, “The Ideals of Law Judging and the Constitution.” Ad- 
viser Ronald M Moore 

ELISABETH OLJAR, "Moral Reasons and Motivation. Prospects for Ethical 
Externalism " Adviser: Jean V Roberts 


University of Waterloo 
(9) (4) (Q3) 


GLEN KOEHN, "Fictional Objects." Adviser: Rolf George 
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NEBOJSA KUJUNDZIC, *An Inquiry Into Mental Variation.” Adviser: Rolf 
George. 


Wagne State Unwersity 
(24) (22) (10) 


Unwersity of Western Ontario 
(62) (60 24 


IAN R. KERR, "Legal Fictions " Adviser: R N. Bronaugh. 

KENT D. HOGARTH, "Knowledge Practices: A Critique. of Scientific Ideol- 
ogy.” Adviser: A.W Wyhe. l 

RICHARD C. DEVIDI, “Frege on Indexıcals: Sense and Context Sensitivity." 
Adviser W. Demopoulos. 

GREGORY R. HAGEN, "Leibnuz's Puzzle and the Smooth Continuum. A study 
in the philosophy of mathematics.” Adviser J L Bell 

DEAN B. PROESSEL, “The Role of the Concept of Showing m Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophy Adviser. I. Block. 

M. CARLETON SIMPSON, “The Cultural Context of Perception—on colour, 
representation, and magining”” Adviser: P. Maynard. 

BEATA GALLEY, “On Searle on the Background of Communication” Ad- 
viser B Freed 


University of Wisconsin at Madison 
(119) (119) (25) 


JANET BORGERSON, “An Ethic of Power Challenging Care" Adviser Clau- 
dia Card. 

THEODORE EVERETT, “Testimony and Belief.” Adviser Dennis Stampe. 

ROBERT HORTON, “Overcoming Kant’s Legacy Schopenhauer’s Theory of 
Action, Will and Reason.” Adviser Ivan Soll 

IRVING ISHADO, “Principles of International Intervention” Adviser: Daniel 
Wikler 

THEODORE KINNAMAN, “The Ongins of Kant’s Critique of Judgment.” Ad- 
viser Ivan Soll 

PATRICK MOONEY, “The Significance of Epithumiai m Anstotle’s Account 
of Akrasia.” Adviser Terry Penner 

JONG-SIL REEM, “Intention, Means, Side Effects and Double Effects.” Ad- 
viser: Daniel Wikler a 

DANIEL VANKLEY, “Polanyi and the Economic Method " Adviser: Dan Haus- 
man 


Yale Unversity 
(25) (20 (16) 


MICHAEL ANDERSON, “Content and Comportment on Epistemic Availabil- 
ity of the World" Advisers. Anthony Appiah, Karsten Harries 
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ELIZABETH BRIENT, *The Immanence of the Infimte: A Response to Blu- 
menberg's Reading of Modernity." Adviser: Karsten Harnes. 

STEPHEN CHO, “The Problem of Nihilism in Heidegger: Toward a Retheolo- 
gizing of all Gods Hitherto.” Adviser: Karsten Harries. 

WALTER GLANNON, “Responsible Persons." Adviser: David Schruidtz. 

HIGH KENAAN, *The Construction of Speech. A Phenomenological Cntique 
of the Language of Facts " Adviser: Karsten Harnes. 

HELANIE ROSS, *Health-Care Decision Making for Children." Adviser: 
David Schmidtz. 

JOSHUA SHAPIRO, “Truth-Conditional Semanticsand Donald Davidson's 
Philosophy of Language." Adviser: Carol Rovane. 


York University 
(55) (61) (832) 


CARMEL FORDE, "The Logic of the Development of Space." Adviser: 
Howard Adelman. 

DAVID N. STAMOS, "The Species Problem: Explorations into the Ontology cf 
Biological Species." Adviser: David M. Johnson. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 1996-1997 


Gian Aldo Antonelli 


David Armstrong 
University of Sydney, 
Australia 


John Bishop 
University of Auckland, 
New Zealand 


Govanni Camardi 
Universita di Catania, Italy 


Jacques Derrida 

École des Hautes Études 
en Sciences Sociales, 
France 


Peter Dews 
University of Essex, 
England 


Jurgen Habermas 
University of Frankfurt, 
Germany 


Rom Harré 
Linacre College, 
Oxford, England 


Richard Kearney 
University College, 
Belfield, Dublin, Ireland 
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Metaphysics 


Stanford University 
September 1996-August 1997 


University of Notre Dame 
Fall 1996 


University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 
Spring 1987 


Northwestern University 
Spring 1996 


New School for Social Research 
Fall 1996 


New School for Social Research 
Fall 1996 


Northwestern University 
Fall 1996 


State University of New York at 
Binghamton 
September 1996-October 1996 


Boston College 
Spring 1997 
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Li Linan 
Hunan Normal University, 
Changsha, Hunan, PRC 


Matthias Lutz-Bachmann 


Frankfurt, Germany 


Kashnikov Boris 
Nikolaevich 


Ryazan Institute of Law and 


Economics of the 
Ministry of the Interior 


Angelica Nuzzo 
University of Florence, 
Italy 


Leon Olive 
National Autonomous 
University, Mexico 


Pierre Pellegrin 
CREA, Paris, France 


Mario Laserna Pinzon 
University of Columbia, 
Bogota, Columbia 


Itamar Pitowsky 
Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem 


Tapio Puolimatka 
University of Helsinki, 
Finland 


Michael Smith 
Austrahan National, 
University 


Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale 
January 1996-August 1996 


Saint Louis University 
Fall 1996 


Ohio State University 
September 1996-September 1997 


DePaul University 
Fall 1996-Spring 1997 


University of Hawaii at Manoa 
August 1996-May 1997 


Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey 
Fall 1996 


University of Arizona 
1995-1996 


University of Western Ontario 


. Fall 1996 


’ E: 


. University of Notre Dame 


Fall 1996, Spring 1996 l 


University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill 
Spring 1997 


Dan Sperber 
CREA, École Polytechnique, 
France 


Suctozar Stojanovic 
University of Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia 


William Sweet 

St. Francis Xavier 
University in 
Antigonish, Canada 


Ignacio Vicario 
University of Barcelona, 
Spain 


Roger Woolhouse 
University of York, 
England 
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University of Michigan 
January 1997—Apml 1997 


University of Kansas 
Fall 1996 


Australian National University 
June 1996—August 1996 


Universite Catholique de Louvain 
September 1996-December 1996 


Brown University 
September 1996-December 1996 


Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey 


Spnng 1997 


NORTH AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD, 1996-1997 


John Arthur 
State University of 
New York at Binghamton 


Richard Bodéüs 
Université de Montréal 


Berent Enc 
University of Wisconsin at 
Madison 


Jerry Fodor 
Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey 


East Angelia 
September 1996—November 1996 


École Normale Supérieure, France 
November 1996 


London 
September 1996-January 1997 


Oxford University, England 
Fall 1996 
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Thomas Gaskill 
Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 


Alan Goldman 
University of Miam 


Knud Haakonssen 
Boston University 


Garbis Kortian 
Université de Montréal 


Larry Laudan 
University of Hawai 
at Manoa 


Keith Lehrer 
University of Arizona 


Rex Martin 
University of Kansas 


Gerald J. Postema 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Jurgen Renn 
Boston University 


Diana Raffman 
Ohio State University 


Johanna Seibt 
University of Texas at 
Austin 


Stewart Shapiro 
Ohio State University 


Southern Illinois University, Nakajo, 
Japan 
Fall 1996 


University of Auckland, Australia 
July 1996—August 1996 


Australia and England 
Fall 1996 


University of Vienna, Austria 
1996-1997 


National Autonomous University, 
Mexico 
August 1996-May 1997 


University of London, England 
September 1996-November 1996 


Uruversity of Wales, Swansea, Wales 
Spring 1997 


Netherlands Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Wassenaar, Netherlands 
1996-1997 


Max Planck Institute, Berlin, Germany 
Indefinite 


London School of Economics, London, 


England 
Aprl 1997-July 1997 


University of Konstanz, Germany 


Spnng 1997 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
Fall 1996 


Ivan Soll 
University of Wisconsin at 
Madison 


Winston Wilkinson 
Michigan State University 


Thomas Wren 
Loyola University Chicago 


Arnulf Zweig 
University of Oregon 


Arnulf Zweig 
University of Oregon 
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Florence, Italy 
January 1997-May 1997 


Berlin, Germany 
Summer 1996—-Summer 1997 


Rome, Italy 
1996-1997 


University of Graz, Austria 
August 1996 


University of Seigen, Germany 
March 1997 


PROFESSORS ENTERING RETIREMENT IN 1996 


George Allan June 1996 
Dickinson College 

Keith Algozin June 1996 
Marquette University 

Leslie Armour July 1996 
University of Ottawa 

Thomas Attig January 1996 
Bowling Green State Umversity 

Irving Block July 1996 
University of Western Ontano 

John F. Boler June 1996 
University of Washington 

Leonard Boonin January 1997 


University of Colorado at Boulder 
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Richard N. Bosley January 1996 
University of Alberta 

Roch Bouchard July 1996 
University of Ottawa 

Léon Charette July 1996 
University of Ottawa 

Patrick Coffey June 1996 
Marquette University 

Antonio S. Cua December 1995 


The Catholic University of America 


James W. Ellington June 1996 
University of Connecticut 

Rolf George July 1996 
University of Waterloo 

Richard G. Henson June 1995 


Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 


James Horne July 1996 

University of Waterloo 

Eugene F. Kaelin May 1996 

Florida State University 

Roberta Kevelson June 1996 


Pennsylvania State University, Berks Campus 


Joseph J. Kockelmans December 1995 
Pennsylvania State University - i 


Yvon Lafrance July 1996 
University of Ottawa 


James Leach 
University of Western Ontario 


Gary Madison 
McMaster University 


Peter Maxwell 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


Donald Munro 
University of Michigan 


Richard T. Murphy 
Boston College 


Joseph L. Navickas 
Boston College 


Michael Radner 
. McMaster University 


Don Roberts 
University of Waterloo 


Mary F. Rousseau 
Marquette University 


Peter A. Schouls 
University of Alberta 


Roger A. Shiner 
University of Alberta 


Gary Stahl 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


Ronald Suter 
Michigan State University 


July 1996 


June 1996 


January 1996 


June 1996 


June 1996 


June 1996 


June 1996 


July 1996 


June 1996 


July 1996 


July 1996 


January 1997 


July 1996 
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Albert G. Tsugawa 
Pennsylvania State University 


Robert D. Vance 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Petra von Morstein 
University of Calgary 


Renee Weber 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 


Richard Wollheim 
University of California at Davis 


Arnulf Zweig 
University of Oregon 


December 1994 


June 1996 


August 1996 


June 1996 


June 1996 


January 1996 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Philosophy Documentation Center 1s solicitmg the gift of certam 
back issues of Tke Review of Metaphysics for the purpose of creating a fully 
searchable electronic version of the journal. This complete electronic version 
will be included m a large database that will offer onhne, subscription-based 
access to dozens of philosophy journals The back issues being sought m- 
clude all of Vols 1, 2, 3; Vol. 7, no 3, Vol. 11, nos 2, 3, 4, Vol. 47, no. 4, and Vol. 
48, no. 1. If you would be willing to part with any or all of these back issues, 
please contact Dr George Leaman, the Director of the Center, at the address 
below More information about this new electronic service 1s available on the 
Center's website http.//wwrw.bgsu.edu/pdc/. Philosophy Documentation Cen- 
ter, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH 43403-0189. Tel. 
(419) 372-0325; e-mail leaman@bgnet bgsu.edu 


The Center for Philosophy of Science of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the Zentrum Philosophie und Wissenschaftstheone of the University of 
Konstanz (Germany) are planning a conference entitled The Limits of Sc- 
ence to be held as the 4th Biennial Meeting of the Pittsburgh-Konstanz Collo- 
quium The Colloquium will take place at the University of Pittsburgh on Oc- 
tober 3-6, 1997. Submussions of contributed papers 3,000-3,500 words in 
Enghsh are invited and should be submitted by December 31, 1996 to the 
Pittsburgh-Konstanz Colloquium, c/o Center for Philosophy of Science, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, USA or c/o Zentrum Philosophie 
und Wissenschaftstheone, Universitat Konstanz, Postfach 5560-D15, D-78434 
Konstanz, Germany The range of topics will include (but not necessarily be 
confined to) such issues as epistemic limitations of science, moral limits to 
scientific research, mits to science’s effectiveness as a guide m human af- 
fairs, and limits 1mposed on scientific understanding by chance, chaos, and 
complexity 


The Society for Indian Philosophy and Religion will hold an Interna- 
tional Conference in Calcutta on August 1-4, 1997 The theme of the confer- 
ence 1s relativism in science, religion, and philosophy. The program will m- 
clude plenary addresses, volunteered papers, invited papers, and panel 
discussions. Registered participants who are members of professional asso- 
ciations or societies are encouraged to submit proposals for holding meet- 
ings in the conference on behalf of their associations or societies. Proposals 
of between 150 to 200 words should be submitted by September 30, 1996. For 
more information contact the Conference Director: Dr. Chandana Chakra- 
barti, CB 2336, Elon College, NC 27244, USA, tel. (910) 538-2705, e-mail. 
Chakraba.@numen.elon.edu 


The Ann Rand Society will hold its next meeting 1n conjunction with the 
APA Eastern Division meetings in Atlanta December 27-30, 1996. The topic 
will be egoism and virtue The speaker will be Lester Hunt (University of Wis- 
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consm, Madison). The commentator will be Tara Smith (University of Texas, 
Austin) The chair will be Allan Gotthelf (College of New Jersey [formerly 
Trenton State College]). For further mformation, contact Professor Gotthelf 
at the Department of Philosophy, TCNJ, Trenton, NJ 08650. 


The Virgima Humanities Conference will hold a conference entitled 
“Representations of the Other" at Mary Washington College on April 11-12, 
1997 The conference will begin with a plenary panel of invited speakers of- 
fering their perspectives on the state of their disciplines in hght of the wave 
of interest in the Other and Otherness Papers and sessions are welcome 
from all fields, exploring issues of identity, power, meaning, race, gender, 
class, ethics, theology, sexuality, ontology, epistemology, pedagogy, curricu- 
lum, multiculturalism, colomalism, and so forth Papers on the general notion 
of the Other are as welcome as specific studies 1n specific disciphnes Pre- 
sentations based on film, music, performance, and art are welcome, as are 
proposals for students to present research, reflections, and analyses. Com- 
pleted papers or abstracts and proposals for sessions should be submitted by 
December 15, 1996 to: Virginia Humanities Conference Program Committee, 
c/o Craig Vasey, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Department of Classics, 
Philosophy, and Religion, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, VA 
22401. Tel.: (540) 654-1342, e-mail cvasey@mwce edu 


The Georgian Academy of Philosophical Sciences mvites proposals 
from all interested philosophers for scientific collaboration with its mem- 
bers. The Georgian Academy of Philosophical Sciences was founded 1n No- 
vember 22, 1995 The maim aims of the Georgian Academy of Philosophical 
Sciences include the following the intensification of philosophical research; 
the determination of future trends and the organization of scientific research, 
the organization of scientific relations with scientific centers of foreign (es- 
pecially European and Amencan) countries, the popularization of the scien- 
tific achievements of Georgian philosophy, the translation of foreign philoso- 
phers into Georgian, inviting foreign philosophers to Georgia ın order to get 
acquainted with their research; and sending Georgian philosophers to scien- 
tific centers of foreign countries Proposals should be sent to. Dr S Avahani, 
Institute of Philosophy, Rustaveh ave. 29, 380008 Tbilisi, Repubhc of Georgia. 


Applications and nominations are invited for the position of Editor of 
the Journal of the History of Philosophy. The Editor will serve a five-year re- 
newable term beginning in August, 1998 The Journal, an international quar- 
terly with over 1400 subscribers, publishes articles, notes, discussions, and 
reviews devoted to the history of Western philosophy, broadly conceived 
The Editor must be a leading scholar in some area of the history of Western 
philosophy It 1s also expected that the Editor’s home institution will be will- 
ing to provide some form of operatmg support The Editor is responsible to 
the Board of Directors for all aspects of the editorial process of the Journal 
including the supervision of the refereeing process for submitted manu- 
scripts, issue composition, typesetting, and printing Letters of application or 
nomination, with a copy of the applicant's or nominee's C.V., must be submit- 
ted by December 31, 1996, to be considered Send all correspondence to. Pro- 
fessor James E Force, Search Committee Chair, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506-0027 
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Volume 12 (1996) of Maritain Studies—Etudes maritainiennes has 
Just appeared. Maritain Studies is a bilingual (English-French) Journal pub- 
lished under auspices of the Canadian Jacques Maritain Association. The cur- 
rent volume 1s devoted to the theme ‘Maritain and the Natural Law’ and con- 
tains articles by Fr. Lawrence Dewan, Sr Prudence Allen, Ralph Nelson, 
Leslie Armour, Fr Bernard Vianty, William Sweet, Louis Perron, Chantal 
Beauvais and Murray Littlejohn. Enquines concerning subscriptions and 
membership in the Association should be directed to Mme. Chantal Beauvais, 
Canadian Jacques Maritain Association, c/o Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Ottawa, ON KIN 6N5, Canada. Manuscripts and books for 
review should be sent to Professor William Sweet, Editor, Maritain Studies, c/o 
Department of Philosophy, St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, NS B2G 
2W65, Canada. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society invites nominations of distinguished philos- 
ophers for its annual Romanell Professorship. Previous holders include 
Arthur Danto, Alasdar MacIntyre, Richard Rorty, and John Searle. The Pro- 
fessorship carries a stipend and requires only that three lectures be given at 
the holder's college or university. Its purpose is to recognize both distin- 
guished achievement and the recipient's contribution to the public under- 
standing of philosophy. Nominations should be made through the nomunee’s 
local campus chapter of Ph: Beta Kappa. 


The School of Philosophy of The Catholic University of America an- 
nounces the following appointments: Associate Professor Richard Velkley 
(Ph.D. Pennsylvania State University), Associate Professor Pawel Ozdowsla 
(Ph.D. Adam Mickiewicz University), and Associate Professor Riccardo 
Pozzo (Ph.D. Universitat des Saarlandes, Milan and Habil. Universitat/Trier). 


IN MEMORIAM 


THOMAS S. KUHN 
(1922-1996) 


While pursuing a Ph.D. in physics at Harvard, Thomas Kuhn found him- 
self teaching an undergraduate science course designed for humanities ma- 
jors. The curriculum required the use of case studies from the history of sci- 
ence. Kuhn had never before read documents from earlier science. To his 
surprise he discovered that Aristotle’s physics was not just a crude anticipa- 
tion of Newton’s physics; 1t was something different. This insight eventually 
led lum to a major career change (from physics to the history of science) and 
to write a monograph, later a book, that made hus reputation, The Structure 
of Screntrfic Revolutions. 

Kuhn wondered greatly at the contrast between “the 1mage of science 
provided by historical study, on the one hand, and by scientific training or 
philosophy of science, on the other." By “scientific trainmg” he meant the 
sort of thing that emanated from textbooks used in college science courses; 
by “philosophy of science" he meant the regnant philosophical school of the 
1940s, logical positivism Whatever their differences in other respects, these 
two sources had m common the view of science as a seamless garment 
whose historical advances were simply further developments of single logical 
structure. (Kuhn published The Stucture of Scientific Revolutions as a con- 
tribution to the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, an enter- 
prise whose title betokened the view of science he was cniticizing.) The his- 
tory of science, Kuhn argued, showed no such logical unity, but rather the 
discontinuity that divides pre- and post-revolutionary periods, the discontinu- 
ity of the rncommensurable. 

It was on this last point that the most interesting debate began, not only 
with logical positivists, but with others who were critics of positivism and 
students of the history of science like Kuhn himself. Is it not true that com- 
peting scientific theories have a neutral observational foundation in com- 
mon, a foundation that can sometimes decide between them? If so, the com- 
peting theories are commensurable after all. Kuhn submitted the communal 
activity of science to sociological scrutiny and revealed its political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and psychological aspects. All agree that this was an impor- 
tant contribution. But Karl Popper, among others, said that this information 
simply makes graphic some of the ways science can go nght and go wrong; it 
does not provide us with a complete analysis of science, much less one that 
rules out neutral foundations for theory choice. 

After completing his doctorate m physics in 1949, Kuhn held faculty po- 
sitions in the history of science at Harvard and Berkeley. From 1964 to 1979 
he was the M. Taylor Pyne Professor of Philosophy and History of Science at 
Princeton He then Joined the faculty of M.I.T., where he was the Laurence S. 
Rockefeller Professor of Philosophy from 1983 to 1991 and Professor Emen- 
tus when he died on June 17, 1996 
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A wide audience found The Structure of Scientific Revolutions both 
readable and mteresting—one milhon copies sold in sixteen languages. “He 
had the spirit of the age by the tail."—Thomas Russman, Unwersity of St. 
Thomas, Houston 


FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN 
(1923-1996) 


F. D. Wilhelmsen, professor emeritus of Politics and Philosophy at the 
University of Dallas, died unexpectedly on May 21, 1996, at his home A dra- 
matic teacher in the classroom, both his lectures and writings reflected an 
enormous range of interests ordered by a man with a bnlhant power to 
achieve synthesis. He produced some 20 books and 200 articles, the latter 
ranging from scholarly to more popular reflections. Therein he dealt with 
topics in metaphysics and epistemology, political philosophy, technology, 
and history, always evidencing a profound elucidation of the issues in the 
hght of principles articulated by Aquinas 

Born in Detroit, "Fritz," as his students and colleagues affectionately 
called him, was educated at the University of San Francisco and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, studying under Gerald Phelan and Yves Simon. After mil- 
itary service in World War II, he taught at the University of Santa Clara and 
al-Hikma University in Baghdad. Wilhelmsen later obtained a doctorate at 
the University of Madnd, and subsequently taught at the University of Na- 
varra before appointment to the University of Dallas where he remained until 
his death, teaching at 1ts mam campus and at its subsidiary campus m Rome. 
The recipient of numerous grants, including Guggenheims, Fulbnghts, and 
N.E H. awards among others, he lectured at some forty-five universities in 
Europe and the Amencas, and offered periodic courses at various universi- 
ties in the United States, Europe, and South America. 

Among his books those most directly concerned with issues ın meta- 
physics and epistemology include Man's Knowledge of Reality; The Meta- 
physics of Love, El problema de la trascendencia en la metafisica actual; 
The Paradoxical Structure of Existence, Christianity and Political Philoso- 
phy, Persona y sociedad, Being and Knowing, and with Jane Bret, The War 
in Man and Telepolatics 

Gifted with a remarkable capacity for rhetorical expression, Wilhelmsen 
was able to articulate metaphysical notions with enviable ease to almost any 
audience without compromusing the latent precisions that resided in the 
depths of his researches and reflections Students eagerly sought him out for 
courses, and it would be difficult to estimate the extent of his mfluence 
through his memorable lectures over a long teaching career.—Michael Ew- 
bank, Loras College 


SILENCE REVISITED: TAKING THE SIGHT 
OUT OF AUDITORY QUALITIES 


MARK S. MULDOON 


Is THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRTEENTH BOOK of the Odyssey, Homer de- 
scribes the end of a discourse given by Odysseus stating. 


He ceas'd, but left so pleasing on their ear 
His voice, that listening still they seem'd to hear. 
A pause of silence hush'd the shady rooms. . ! 


Such a passage expresses the most distinctive elements that separate 
humankind from other known forms of life, namely, the ability to 
speak, to listen, and to perceive silence. Of these three capacities, 
perhaps the perception of silence, while fascinating, 1s also the most 
misunderstood. 

At best, silence is a slippery topic. On the surface, silence might 
be easily explained as merely the absence of noise or the cessation of 
speech. Yet, these are only the dispositions for the experience of s1- 
lence. Where silence can express itself in a solitary walk, the sadness 
of death, or m the calm of a serious argument, we are able to attribute 
various layers of meaning to the experience of silence as well as dis- 
tinguish its presence quahtatively by employing such terms as deep si- 
lence,? true silence,’ or open silence.* 

My purpose m this essay 1s to pursue a discussion of silence along 
two lines—one negative, the other positrve—in hopes of broadening 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, Brock University, St 
Catharines, Ontario L2S 3A1, Canada. 

1Homer, The Odyssey of Homer, trans Alexander Pope (London Ox- 
ford University Press, 1906), bk 13, 1 1-3 

2 See Bernard Dauenhauer, Silence The Phenomenon and Its Ontologr- 
cal Significance (Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1980), 16-24 

3See Frans Vansina, “Silence about God,” Louvain Studies 8, no 1 
(1976) 100-27 

4See Don Ihde, Listenang and Vowe A Phenomenology of Sound (Ath- 
ens, Ohio Ohio University Press, 1976), 181-6 
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the margins of how we thunk silence philosophically First the nega- 
tive. Studies in the past have investigated silence far too narrowly 
and abstractly. One recent study, by Dauenhauer, for example, delim- 
its “the complex phenomenon" of silence by contrasting its essential 
connection with utterance or discourse? Yet, as critics pointed out, 
silence may not bear any essential relationship to discourse per se. 
The essential link seems to arise from the more obvious contrast be- 
tween silence and sound ? In other words, the dialectic between ut- 
terance and silence must be preceded by a much larger dialectic that 
must be taken into account first, namely, the dialectic between noise 
and silence 7” Meanwhile, other studies, while adding valuable insights 
to the study of silence, have too easily turned 1t into an abstraction. 
Picard’s study, for example, referred to silence as “an autonomous 
phenomenon,” or worse, “a substance."? In places, Ihde refers to si- 
lence as a “non-experience” that lacks humanly perceived presence.? 
In regard to the perception of silence, I am suspicious of studies 
hke the one by Dufrenne which disperses the unique significance of 
auditory perception into a general discussion of synaesthesia.!° Un- 
doubtedly, to my mind, there ıs something lke synaesthesia at work 
ın our embodiment in the life-world,!! but such discussions of this 
general sensibility do not really account for the fact that the eye and 





5 See Dauenhauer, Silence, 3-4 

6 See Osborne P Wiggins, Jr , “Reflections on Bernard Dauenhauer's 'Si- 
lence’,” Philosophy Today 27, no 2 (1983): 105-21, 106 

7 John McCarthy, “Silence Descriptions and Quenes," Philosophy To- 
day 27, no 2 (1983) 141-6 

8 See Max Picard, The World of Silence, trans Stanley Godman (Chi- 
cago. Henry Regnery, 1961), x1, 6, 50-75 While Picard’s text remains perhaps 
one of the most sustained reflections on silence, 1t 1s unsystematic and often 
riveted with conceptual contradictions For example, in the mtroduction Pı- 
card states that silence 1s “an independent whole, subsisting 1n and through 
itself,” yet, a page later, writes, “language and silence belong together” (1x- 


? See Don Ihde, Sense and Significance (Pittsburgh Duquesne Univer- 
sity Press, 1973), 75-6 j 

10 See Mikel Dufrenne, L'oeu et Uorewle (Montréal Editions de 
l'Hexagone, 1987), 116—216 

H T am employing the term “life-world” much ın the same way Husserl 
mtended to signify the directly perceived world of everyday life which under- 
hes the mathematically interpreted world of natural sciences See Edmund 
Husserl, The Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenol- 
ogy, §29, trans David Carr (Evanston Northwestern University Press, 1970), 
111 
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ear are two distinctly different perceptual fields.!? A general synthesis 
of this sort is a type of reductionism that tells us very little about the 
unique contribution of each of the physical and cognitive senses 

Then, there is the positive hne of inquiry Silence 1s essentially m- 
tertwined or equiprimordial with the fact that we make oral sounds, 
that we hear, and that we listen !? Silence 1s not an deal presence that 
exists between the oral sounds of our verbal discourse. The oral 
sound, and the silence it punctuates, are both differing levels of audi- 
tion The sound of spoken words and silence do not stand 1n opposi- 
tion to one another—they are modulations in our ability to perceive 
auditory qualities in the ambient environment. 

It seems futile to continually insist on pitting silence against what 
we think to be 1ts opposite, namely, what we hear and listen to Is 


12 While he quotes extensively from Merleau-Ponty’s reflections on syna- 
esthesia, Dufrenne does not see that Merleau-Ponty’s presentation 1s very 
careful to circumscnbe the discussion of synaesthesia in the much larger dis- 
cussion of the body, time, and corporeal action In his Phenomenology of 
Perception, Merleau-Ponty closes his chapter on “Sense Experience” by stat- 
ing that “the perceptual synthesis 1s a temporal synthesis” such that “my body 
takes possession of time, ıt brings into existence a past and a future for a 
present, the syntheses which 1t effects are themselves temporal phenom- 
ena which pass, and can be recaptured only in a fresh act which 1s itself tem- 
poral” (239-40) This conclusion, however, ties together the longer discus- 
sion of perceptual synthesis as a synergetic phenomenon of the body where 
“movement, as a project towards movement forms the basis for the 
unity of the senses” and therefore, ^ the problem of forms of synaesthetic 
experience begins to look like bemg solved if the experience of quality 1s that 
of a certain mode of movement or of a form of conduct”, Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, trans Colin Smith (London Routledge, 
1962), 234 The constant theme that Merleau-Ponty weaves into his presenta- 
tion 1s the fact that, at the phenomenal level, the human body 1s always m the 
process of constructing a perceived present within which to execute its next 
movement This hes at the very basis of lus notion of the “I can”, 1b d, 137 
What Merleau-Ponty does not elaborate upon 1s the decidedly different roles 
the eye and the ear each play in this construction Where the eye organizes 
the environment spatially, the ear does so temporally It is the necessity of 
constructing thus perceived present that differentiates the unique sensory 
characteristics of the eye and the ear As Guyau once stated succinctly “The 
ear only vaguely locates things ın space but much more precisely ın terms of 
duration The ear 1s by far the most appreciative sense of time, succession, 
rhythm and of measure”, (my translation) Jean-Michel Guyau, La genése de 
l'idée du temps (Pans Félix Alcan, 1896), 74-5 For a more thorough discus- 
sion, see Paul Fraisse, The Psychology of Tvme, trans J Leith (London Eyre 
and Spotteswoode, 1964), 82-92 

13 The term "silence" comes from the Latin silentvum which means to 
abstain, to forebear from speech It first appeared in an English text as an 
English word in 1225, see Rudy Weibe, “The Words of Silence Past and 
Present,” in Silence, The Word and The Sacred, ed E. D Blodgett and Harold 
G Coward (Waterloo, Ontano Wilfrid Laurier Press, 1989), 17 
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silence ever the ideal and the total other of sound? Does silence not 
le somewhere on the scale that marks the entire range of sonic per- 
ceptions in the hfe-world? Are not the oral rhythms of voice and 
speech an integral part of these sonic perceptions? In short, before 
any philosophical analysis of silence can be fruitful, it must be pre- 
sumed that silence 1s foremost an aural perception that draws on our 
abihty to make oral sounds and to listen. As such, the silence that is 
meaningful to us 1s not ready-made, rather, “we organize sound in or- 
der to summon silence into existence "4 To pursue this line of inter- 
rogation, I believe 1t is important, therefore, to elaborate silence by 
uncovering the fundamental relationship between the auditory qual- 
ties of what we call silence, the auditory quabties of orality, and the 
auditory qualities of the life-world as a whole. 

To study our experience of silence withim the larger context of 
our ability to make oral sounds, and to perceive sounds m general, let 
me add two important points. First, I do not wish to imply that silence 
can be reduced to a pure audition alone. Following the lead of philos- 
ophers and musicologists, I agree that sonic properties are not just 
facts or things in the world, but experiences constituted by human be- 
ings. Perceptions of all sorts are a reciprocal relationship between 
the natural miheu, the body, the self, and culture. Consequently, it 1s 
much more correct to speak of auditory qualities rather than sound. 
While the acoustic-physiological properties of sound are ymportant, m 
themselves such data does not help us to account for our use of mem- 
ory, anticipation, feeling, values, and a host of other nonphysical and 
nonsensory constituents of experience. The perception of sonic prop- 
erties alone, for example, do not determine the aesthetic qualities of a 
musical performance, Just as visual properties alone do not determme 
the appreciation of the visual arts 18 





ME D Blodgett, “Sublations Silence m Poetic and Sacred Discourse,” 
m Silence, The Word and The Sacred, 208 

1$ While I will be drawing upon sources that deal specifically with music, 
Iam not interested m experience of music per se While the human ear 1s ca- 
pable of differentiating well over thirteen hundred pitches, only some eighty- 
eight tones are employed to compose many of our symphonies, concertos, 
and motets Hearing and auditory qualities precede any organized tonality 
except human oral sounds and speech 

16 See the arguments of Roosevelt Porter, "Some Peculiarities about Mu- 
sical Aesthetic Qualities,” The Review of Metaphysics 48, no 3 (1995) 483- 
509 On the inherent problems of studying the nonempmceal aspects of hear- 
mg speech sounds, see Peter B Denes and Eliot N Pinson, The Speech 
Chain The Physics and Brology of Spoken Language (New York W H 
Freeman and Co , 1993), 1-9 
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Lastly, any attempt to understand silence as a form of audition 
Imked to oral sounds 1s problematic because traditional philosophical 
discourse, especially with respect to epistemology and metaphysics, 
employs a descriptive vocabulary heavily dependent on the visual 
metaphor As I will indicate below, auditory qualities are easily mus- 
construed 1f they are treated with an epistemological terminology that 
would have them understood as analogous to something seen by “the 
eye of the mind” Modern research 1s very clear on this. Auditory 
qualities are temporal ın nature !’ They only exist in going out of ex- 
istence Auditory qualities take place m time and they resist visual ob- 
jectivity 18 If we accept the fact that silence 1s a level of audition, and 
if we wish to explore silence philosophically, we will have to be sensi- 
tive not to attempt the impossible, that 1s, to make auditory qualities 
assume the qualia of vision. 

To elaborate many of the assertions above, the following essay 1s 
broken mto three sections The first continues the mtroduction while 
emphasizing and delineating more carefully the relationship between 
listening and silence The second offers a brief historical critique of 
philosophy’s continuous denial of the peculiar nature of auditory 





17 Auditory qualities are primarily temporal events with discrete dura- 
tions often weaved into successions as part of larger rhythmic gestalt As 
Ong notes, none of the other senses, except hearing, give us the insistent ım- 
pression that what ıt registers ıs something necessarily progressing through 
time Auditory qualities are evanescent and indicative of movement that ım- 
plies change, see Walter Ong, The Presence of the Word (London Yale Um- 
versity Press, 1967), 40-5 Although auditory qualities are not visible and not 
tangible, they can be studied as physical realities nasmuch as they can be 
registered as pressure differences m the air, mechanical vibrations in the 
middle ear, hiquid vibrations in the inner ear, and as electrical impulses in the 
nerves leading to the bran See F Winckel, Music, Sound and Sensation, 
trans T Bhnkley (New York Dover Publications, 1967), 75-86, for more gen- 
eral remarks see Don Ihde, Listenang and Voice, 84-107, and Thomas Clifton, 
Music as Heard A Study un Applied Phenomenology (London Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1983), 137—204 

18 What 1s most difficult for philosophers m general to accept 1s the fact 
that auditory qualities are completely dynamic and hence imageless_ By their 
very nature, auditory qualities are impermanent and do not qualify as particu- 
lars ın a classical atomistic sense They do not fall into the Newtonian world 
view with its logic of solid bodies In other words, if we take auditory quali- 
ties seriously, they resist our mtellectual desire to want to contrive them as 
something seen As Capek states the problem “an individual tone, while pos- 
sessing a specific quality, does not have the individuality of a bit of classical 
matter persisting through time", Mulic Capek, Bergson and Modern Physics, 
Boston Studies ın the Philosophy of Science, vol 7 (Dordrecht D Reidel, 
1971), 313-30 
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qualities and, therefore, the suppression of any credible appreciation 
of human silence. The last section suggests a more productive level 
of discourse by introducing the term “akoumena” for any philosophi- 
cal discussion of auditory qualities 


I 


To delmeate more clearly what we refer to when we speak about 
silence, 1t may be helpful to make a distmction between three differ- 
ent modes of human aural perception, that 1s, between hearing 
sounds, hearing codes, and listening !?. First, a living being 1s oriented 
toward hearmg environmental cues. At this level nothing distin- 
guishes a human from a nonhuman animai—someone hears the foot- 
steps of a nocturnal thief, a wolf hears the rustle of its prey, and a rab- 
bit hears the rush of its predator. At another level, some hving beings, 
m having the ability to produce oral sounds, pervade their vital milieu 
with an audible pitch specific to the voice that emits 1t. Before these 
oral sounds are given any significance, the audition of the voice al- 
ready differentiates that living being from other sources of auditory 
qualities 1n the milieu. This first mode of aurahty 1s hearing proper—a 
physiological process shared by both human and nonhuman animals 
It is at once an alertness and a differentiation. The second mode is a 
deciphering of sound symbols or vocables Here, the ear hears certam 
sounds that bear meaning according to certain codes—codes that as- 
sist ın achieving practical ends ?? 

It 1s only within this wider auditive network that a third aural 
mode arises—hstenmg Where hearmg ıs both a physiological and 
practical process, listening 1s this and more. Listening 1s more selec- 
tive m its attunement to auditory qualities Beyond the necessities of 
corporeal survival, the act of listenmg is intentional. This makes 1t a 





19] am following loosely the distinctions made by Barthes ın an essay 
entitled, “Listening”, Roland Barthes, The Responsibility of Forms Critical 
Essays n Music, Art and Representation, trans Richard Howard (New 
York Hill and Wand Pubhshers, 1985), 245-60 

20 Outside of the human ability to decode sounds, this second mode 1s 
easily realized in observing how various species of birds respond to certain 
songs and calls Many bird songs have overtones or harmonics where high- 
pitched harmonics are “drowned-out” by louder lower notes Yet, within a 
species, birds can still distinguish, from all the other calls and noises that 
mught be transversing their immediate environs, those calls that signal dan- 
ger, food, or a mate 
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typically human attribute Listening attempts to capture what is mute 
and unspoken ın the intersubjective relationships we have between 
one another, our natural milieu, and the cosmos It 1s the specific hu- 
man act of making conscious what lies outside the margins of our lin- 
guistic codes and variegated levels of narrative It 1s an attentiveness 
that attempts to encipher and decipher a multiplicity of human per- 
ceptions that no one code or narrative ultimately codifies 21 

What 1s truly peculiar about our ability to listen 1s the apprecia- 
tion we can have for the cessation of oral speech and the attunement 
to low levels of ambient noise—what we normally refer to as silence. 
Historically, this appreciation 1s hardly insignificant or marginal to the 
individual and to culture As numerous traditions attest,? the experi- 
ence of silence 1s not only perceptible, but productive and, ultimately, 
evocative What do these three characteristics mean? 

First, silence ıs perceptible. We must realize that the many 
shades of silence that do exist m our biosphere do so within our bio- 
logical milieu that 1s noisy and cacophonous The human voice and its 
oral sounds contribute to this cacophony. Human silence arises, for 
example, when individuals choose not to speak and to seek out soli- 
tude In domg so, they never enter into a complete state of absolute 
nonaudibihty or silence ? This 1s true even though they may be out- 
side the range of human oral sounds and the gross noises of the ambi- 
ent environment In solitude, human beings find themselves attuning 
to, or listening to, a level of audition that 1s not merely a function of bi- 
ological necessity Rather, ıt ıs an attunement to the pools of silence 
that arise m the raging seas of our own linguistic polyphony. What 
makes these pools of silence so salient to our experience 1s the fact 
that they stand ın contrast to the flud currents of auditory qualities 
produced by the human voice—the sonorous currents in which Homo 
loquax ıs habitually ummersed. It is within these pools, as previously 





21 See Barthes, The Responsibility of Forms, 249 

22 For a broad overview of how different religious and philosophical tra- 
ditions understand silence to be a source of knowledge, see Alice Borchard 
Greene, The Philosophy of Silence (New York Richard R Smith, 1940), 178- 
210 Greene notes that “Silence” 1s a perception where we do not fully under- 
stand how the senses act as intermediaries While this may be baffling to the 
empirical psychologist, we should not be seduced into the positivist argu- 
ment that there exists no valid knowledge beyond sense-observation and a 
scientific-matenialist definition of normal cognition, see Greene, The Phaloso- 
phy of Silence, 208-10 A more contemporary appreciation 1s found m 
Dauenhauer, Silence, 109-39 

23 Dufrenne, L/oel et l'oreille, 89 
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mentioned, that listening in silence attempts to capture what has been 
left unsaid or remains not-yet-uttered m the ever-expanding narrative 
archives of human experience 

Second, the perception of silence is productive of the listener. 
As asensory perception, silence engages the body and its senses, as a 
perceptual experience, silence becomes human mn the sense that we 
are invited to hermeneutically penetrate the various layers of mean- 
ings the experience might offer to us The history of Western mysti- 
cism, for example, 1s filled with attestations of how silence encour- 
ages a sphere of awareness that enhances mental reflection and 
intuition while mtensifying memory, recollection, and imagination 24 
It cultivates levels of sensitivity not available to the faculty of reason 
alone ?? 

Lastly, such a silence ıs ultimately evocative. Agam, the con- 
templative traditions affirm that faith comes by hearing (fides ex au- 
ditu) The discernment of spiritual growth has long been encoded m 
terms of something spoken and something heard (vocatio and ab qu- 
dare) As well, the early Heidegger writes about “the call of con- 
science” that “discourses solely and constantly in the mode of keeping 
silent "26 Elsewhere, m his later reflections on pre-Socratic thought, 
Heidegger writes that hearing proper 1s a hearkening, that 1s, a trans- 
position “into the realm of the spiritual "77 

I shall not return to silence per se until an important detour 1s 
taken through a basic discussion of auditory qualities and how these 
qualities have been dealt with in the philosophical tradition. 





24 Walter Capps and Wendy Wright, eds , Silent Fure A Invitation to 
Western Mysticism (New York Harper and Row, 1978)), 4-6 

25 See Paul F Gehl, “An Answering Silence Medieval and Modern 
Clams for the Unity of Truth Beyond Language,” Philosophy Today 30, no 3 
(1986) 224-32 

26 Martin Heidegger, Beang and Time, H 272, 273, trans John Macquar- 
rie and Edward Robinson (Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1978) In his own “little 
ethics,” Ricoeur talks about the necessity “to recover the capacity of discov- 
ery belonging to the metaphor:of the voice” of conscience, Paul Ricoeur, 
Oneself as Another, trans Kathleen Blamey (Chicago The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1992), 342 

27 Martin Heidegger, "Logos (Heraclitus, Fragment B 50),” m Early 
Greek Thinking, trans David Farrell Krell and Frank A Capuzzi (New York 
Harper and Row, 1975), 65 While I will not pursue Heidegger's suggestive m- 
sights into the distinction between hearing and listening made in the above 
essay and elsewhere, many of Heidegger's reflections are elaborated in David 
Michael Levin, The Listening Self Personal Growth, Social Change and The 
Closure of Metaphysics (London: Routledge, 1989), and Gemma Corradi Fiu- 
mara, The Other Side of Listening A Philosophy of Listening (London Rou- 
tledge, 1990), 1-28 
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Under normal conditions an absolute silent realm does not exist 
No Umwelt or b10-ecological niche 1s ever silent. To make an environ- 
ment entirely soundless 1s technically difficult and remains relatively 
achievable only under laboratory conditions. 

The reason for such difficulty 1s the fact that auditory qualities 
are essentially transient transfers of energy that vibrate through the 
different molecular mediums of the milieu 2° Every level of molecular 
structure, from swamp water to the human body, are mediums of elec- 
trical, magnetic, chemical, and physical energy exchange Such ex- 
changes are always noisy ? From the crash of sea waves to the wisp 
of a firefly, the life-world rings out its ceaseless flow of energy transfer 
mediated by the various levels of elasticity of differing molecular 
structures. Each medium possesses its own acoustical properties 
that, under the nght conditions, secrete noise These sonic secretions 


28 See Frederick White, Our Acoustic Environment (London John 
Wiley and Son, 1975), chaps 1-4 While White's text describes well our 
present notions of sound through an acoustical analysis, I am indebted to the 
works of Alfred Tomatis for going beyond the study of sound in an acoustic 
analysis and elaborating on the intricate connections between sound, audi- 
tory qualities, hearing, listenmg, speaking, body image, and Logos See Alfred 
Tomatis, Vers l'écoute humane, tome 1 (Paris Les Editions ESF, 1974), 27- 
39 Furthermore, as Capek warns, I will avoid a typically physical descnption 
of sound that equates sound with vibrations and therefore confuses 1t with 
the misleading visual associations of distinct oscillating particles See Capek, 
Bergson and Modern Physics, 268, 327 

29 There are two ways in which this statement should be taken First, in 
human beings, the mınımal energy or sound-pressure needed to excite a sen- 
sation of hearing 1s extremely small Under normal conditions the sensitivity 
of the ear to its natural milieu is astonishing As White states “At maximum 
hearmg sensitivity we are close to detecting Brownzan motion, that 1s, the 
statistical fluctuations of random molecular motion m the atmosphere”, 
White, Our Acoustical Environment, 115 For a sustained technical review, 
see Stanley S Stevens and Hallowell Davis, Hearwng Its Psychology and 
Physiology (New York American Institute of Physics, 1983), 42-68 A consis- 
tent source in this area are the works of George von Békésy, see George von 
Békésy and W Rosenbhth, “The Mechanical Properties of the Ear,” m Hand- 
book of Expervmental Psychology, ed , Stanley S Stevens (New York John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958) 1075-115 Second, each arrangement of molecules 
(liquid, sold, or viscoelastic) can be identified by 1ts acoustical characteris- 
tics One might charactenze the entire life-world as a sonic-kinetic bath 
through which all molecular structures vibrate with a large variety of fre- 
quencies, resonances, and intensities as energy 1s constantly transferred, 
equilibrated, and dissipated For a technical summary, see Andrew J Mathe- 
son, Molecular Acoustics (London John Wiley and Sons, 1975), 1-4. Fora 
further elaboration of the life-world as a sonic-kinetic bath, see Tomatis, Vers 
l'écoute humane, tome 1, 111-16 
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are ruptures of a potential equilibrium that each molecular structure 
undergoes while participating ın the larger energetic molecular con- 
tinuum—the macroscopic world—to which it belongs 
We are thoroughly enmeshed ın layers of energy exchanges. The 
sonic expression of these exchanges 1s so constant that, for the most 
part, we remain unconscious of it?? In short, there is no real escape 
from the noisy vibrancy of hfe While our ears and its cochlea are our 
central receptors for hearing, there are no unique “pomts of view" to 
audition?! Auditory qualities are global in their effects We are sur- 
rounded by auditory qualities m our embodied positionahty. 
The ear favours no particular “pomt of view” We are enveloped by 
sound It forms a seamless web around us We say, “music shall fill the 
air” We never say, “music shall fill particular segments of the air” We 
hear sounds from everywhere, without having to focus Sounds come 
from “above,” from “below,” from “in front” of us, from “behind” us, 
from our “night,” from our “left” We can't shut out sounds automati- 
cally We simply are not equipped with earlids Whereas a visual space 


Is an organized continuum of a uniform connected kind, the ear world 1s 
a world of simultaneous relationships ?? 


This globahty, or omnidirectionality, of audition 1s a function of 
the fact that auditory qualities, when colliding, do not interrupt each 
other, not even two intersecting light beams have this quality While 
there 1s a certain masking-out of auditory qualities, there 1s also the 
generation of additional tones, for example, when two pure tones are 
incident upon one another.® As such, the auditory is not spread out 
before the listener but, rather, the listener subsists through a plethora 
of auditory qualities. Even prior to birth, a biological organism, sub- 
merged within its private world, 1s equally enmeshed ın the auditory 





3 See White, Our Acoustic Environment, 3 

31 How precisely do we hear? To date, there exists no definitive and un- 
disputed theory of hearing While there are several competing notions of 
how the ear manages to discriminate pitch ın terms of distribution along the 
basilar membrane, the dynamic activity of the ear's mechanism to discrimi- 
nate acoustic vibrations in general remains to be detailed more accurately 
See Edward C Carterette, “Some Historical Notes on Research m Hearing,” 
in Handbook of Perception, ed Edward C Carterette and Morton P Fned- 
man (New York Academuc Press, 1978), 3-39, see also E Schubert, “History 
of Research m Heanng,” Handbook of Perception, 41-80 A discussion of the 
orthodox and unorthodox understanding of the mechanism and role of the 
ear in hearing ıs presented m Bradford Weeks, “The Physician, The Ear and 
Sacred Music,” m Musc Physician for Tvmes to Come, ed Don Campbell 
(London Quest Books, 1991), 29-54. 

?? Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medrum ıs the Message 
An Inventory of Effects (New York Bantam Books, 1967), 111 

33 See White, Our Acoustic Environment, 122-3, 146-7 
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bath that pours forth from the famtest vibration of 1ts own heart to the 
oscillation and collision of higher molecular formations outside its 
amniotic sac ?* 

Moreover, auditory qualities are extremely temporal They are 
indicators of change, that ıs, indicators of various levels of energy ex- 
changes and movement m our ambient environment to which the 
body must attune or synchronize itself. Such change, however, 1s not 
a structureless flux Various levels of research show that our corpo- 
real involvement with any environment 1s always engendered through 
the perception of—and entrainment to—rhythms of all magnitudes *° 

Such a description of the life-world stands ın stark contrast to the 
still pervasive epistemological-ontological models of nature that con- 
trive nature as something to be understood through privileged repre- 
sentations and 1deal essences constituted by the synthesizing activity 
of our own consciousness Energy-based physics today demands that 
philosophy give a more thorough account of the fact that we are 
webbed into a noisy world of movement and activity. It asks philoso- 
phy to acknowledge the fact that we are completely imbricated into 
multi-levelled layers of energy exchanges that are neither static nor s1- 
lent but, rather, totally dynamic and temporal Is philosophy able to 
offer such an account? 

Western philosophy has dealt poorly with human aurality and 
orality. Despite centuries of philosophical reflection that seemingly 
addressed these topics, the tradition has continually obscured the 
unique qualities of audition by the very epistemological models 1t em- 
ployed to explore them Common to such historically diverse thinkers 
as Plato, Descartes, Husserl, and de Saussure has been the failure to 
realize that auditory qualities, while they contribute to our under- 
standing of our bodies and the world, are of a different order than 
what can be conceptualized in the mute silence of rationalism, empiri- 
cism, or eidetic idealism 3 Four different examples from the history 
of philosophy may suffice to reveal this consistent obfuscation 





3% For a description of the aural perception of the fetus, see Alfred Tom- 
atis, La nurt utérine (Pans Editions Stock, 1981) 

35 The relationship between audition, rhythm, and time has direct bear- 
ing on our topic area but anything more than these cursory remarks would 
bring us too far afield I highly recommend Henri Lefebvre and Catherine 
Réguher, “Le projet rythmanalytique,” in Communications, no 41 (Pans Les 
Editions du Seuil, 1985) 191-200, see also Paul Fraisse, “Time and Rhythm 
Perception,” m Handbook of Perception, 203-54, Paul Fraisse, “Rhythm and 
Tempo,” in The Psychology of Music, ed D Deutsch (New York Academic 
Press, 1982), 148-78 

36 See the remarks of Dufrenne, L'oei et l'oreille, 47-9 
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We know that Greek music was essentially vocal?" There is al- 
ways the great temptation, when returning to early Greek sources, to 
assume that many of the great sages were trying to understand music 
as pure sound and the modulation of vocal qualities. What fundamen- 
tally fascinated Greek thinkers for centuries was in fact not the mys- 
tery of singing or hearing, or that sound was a means of information 
transmission, but that sound and music expressed some secret link m 
the universal organization of the cosmos that profoundly affected the 
lives and actions of human beings 

In the Timaeus, for example, Plato took seriously the mathemat- 
1co-musical nature of the spheres by asserting that the soul of the 
world could be expressed m a musical pattern based upon a version 
of the Pythagorean tetractys and diatonic scale ?? What interested 
Plato, with respect to the many details on harmonic scales in the Ti- 
maeus, was not necessarily the beauty of sounds they might produce, 
but rather, the need to ensure that harmona forms the very basis 
upon which the world 1s determined. 

Harmony in Plato’s philosophy was ultimately expressed through 
number The world-soul was a composite of numerical ratios, and 
lesser souls created m a similar way were parallel cases ? In other 
words, sounds were not the medium upon which Plato works, 1t was 
number For Plato, the intelligibility of what was real must be based 
on what was the least changing, the most durable, and the most immu- 
table. What adequately expressed this unchangeableness was geo- 
metrical form and number which have their origin m visual percep- 
tion 4° As such, Plato transposes an abstract system of intelligibility 
over the sensual attributes of musical harmony and rhythm *! "The re- 
sult 1s, of course, a paradox the auditory effects of music, less a hu- 





87 See Wilham Henry Hadow, Mus (London Thorton Butterworth, 
1929), 42 

38 Plato, Temaeus, m Plato's Cosmology, 34c-36d, trans Francis M 
Cornford (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966) 

39 See ibid , 48a-e 

40 The appearance of certam metaphors m Greek thought, and the depic- 
tion of “ideas,” “mind,” and “to know,” as first bemg understood by analogy 
with the human physical senses, 1s discussed m Bruno Snell, The Discovery 
of Mind The Greek Origins of European Thought, trans T G Rosenmeyer 
(New York Harper and Row, 1960), 1-22 Also, see the comments of Anders 
Wedberg in his Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics (Stockholm Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1955), 47 

41 See Evanghélos Moustsopoulos, La musique dans l'oeuvre de Platon 
(Paris Presses Universitaires de France, 1959), 386-90 Also, see the re- 
marks of Cornford m hus Plato's Cosmology, 72 
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man construct than a reflection of nature, are comcidental with and a 
reflection of eternal harmony and concord. and thus the real beauty 
of music 1s independent of the melody that strikes the ear." 

Consequently, while rhythmic sounds and voices were percepü- 
ble, for Plato they were only a pale reminder of a perfect harmony the 
Forms expressed through figure and number Plato's theory of knowl- 
edge and doctrine of Forms madvertently demanded that aural per- 
ception find its proper truth embodied ın a visual analogy In stressmg 
the static quality of the Forms, Plato was aiming to codify a particular 
value—that of nonchange over change—so as to ascertain the ideally 
detached, and separate, privileged representations that were to count 
as a foundation for true knowledge Auditory qualities, on the other 
hand, would have been antithetical to such a doctrine im that they 
stress change, movement, and dissolution As such, in attempting to 
have us perceive the Real objectively, Plato maugurated an epistemo- 
logical tradition that mvanably subordmated the value of our other 
sensible qualities in favor of sight 4 In the end, the fragrance of roses 
and the sweet sounds of a concerto would be Judged, not on the ments 
of their real sensory impressions, but contrived to fit into some anal- 
ogy based on the metaphor of sight This would ensure that “the 
mund’s eye” (yvxfic Gua)“ was the sole arbiter of what was to count 
as true knowledge 49 





? Herbert M Schueller, The Idea of Music An Introduction to Musical 
Aesthetics un Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Early Drama, Art and Music 
Monograph Series 9 (Kalamazoo, Michigan Western Michigan University 
Press, 1988), 14 

43 For a sustained commentary on Plato’s epistemological visualism see 
Evelyn Fox Keller and Christine R Grontkowsla, “The Mind's Eye,” in Dis- 
covering Reality, ed Sandra Harding and Merrill B Hintikka, Boston Studies 
m the Philosophy of Science, vol 161 (Dordrecht D Reidel, 1983), 207-24 

^ Plato, Republic 533d, trans Paul Shorey (Cambridge Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1970) The strong visual metaphor with respect to reason’s ability 
to apprehend the Forms 1s a consistent one, see Republic 510e, 519b Also, m 
Shorey’s translation, see p 138 n a for further references in Plato and other 
Greek authors 

45 The importance of the ocular metaphor and its consequences for 
Western epistemological models 1s dealt with by Richard Rorty, Philosophy 
and the Mirror of Nature (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1979), 38- 
68, and somewhat more generally by H G Geertsema ın Horen en Zren Bou- 
wstenen voor een Kentheorie (Amsterdam UV Boekhandel, 1985) My com- 
ments above are in no way intended to assert that philosophy should there- 
fore seek out an epistemological model based on other sensory modes I 
quite agree with Arendt when she states that “the difficulties created by met- 
aphors drawn from the sense of hearing would be as great as the difficulties 
created by the metaphor of vision", Hannah Arendt, The Life of the Mind 
(London Secker and Warburg, 1978), 1 123 
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Centuries later, “the mind’s eye" appears again in another philos- 
opher’s method Descartes, in Rules for the Direction of the Mand, 
informs us that to know the truth of things 1s to increase the light of 
reason which really means “we must learn to concentrate our mind’s 
eye [ingenu acres] totally upon the 1dea of things.”4” As such, “every- 
thing perceivable by the senses” was to be made into an abstraction in 
order to conceive its proper shape since “the concept of shape 1s so 
simple and common that ıt 1s involved in everything perceivable by 
the senses.”48 What one heard was no exception In the same way 
that a surface of wax ıs altered by a seal, an “object” of sound ım- 
presses itself upon “the first membrane of the ear "49 The eye of mind 
thereby has an “idea” of the sound it must perceive. As rule twelve di- 
agrammatically displays, this really meant that auditory qualities were 
to be understood if and only if they could be hypostatized into a geo- 
metrical figure agamst an 1mmovable background, that ıs, the part 
played by res cogitans. Given such an understanding—that continued 
over the long tradition of sczentza musica—philosophers have had 
the impression that music was being understood as long as 1t could be 
quantified and mathematized, 1t can easily be seen how the symbolic 
manipulations of durations gave way to having them thought of as ob- 
jectively subsisting existents. Unfortunately, audible qualities do not 
exist in the ordinary sense of the word They are present temporarily 
but their quality of presence 1s quite different from something that 1s 
three dimensional and objectively spread-out, spatially, before the 
eye As I have already intimated, I believe there 1s no adequate termi- 
nology to describe, as something known, the presence of auditory 
qualities. Such qualities are indicative of energy dissipation with dis- 
crete durations. Any attempt to describe them, through the concep- 
tual framework of mental vision, distorts the passage of their tran- 
sient existence 

One might argue that twentieth-century phenomenology, and Ed- 
mund Husserl’s inspiration to grasp the original "givenness" of expen-, 
ence, would have gone to some length to solve this inadequacy of de- 
scription This 1s hardly the case. 





46 See René Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mund, m The 
Philosophical Writings of Descartes, trans and ed John Cottingham, Robert 
Stoofhoff, and Dugald Murdoch, vol 1 (Cambndge Cambridge University 
Press, 1985) 

47 Ibid , Rule 9 

4$ ]bid , Rule 12 

*9 Tbid 
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Husserl’s phenomenological project 1s grounded in a critical shift 
from the perception of reality to the reality of perception in transcen- 
dental subjectivity. For the phenomenologist, sense impressions of all 
sorts are consummated by the description of ideal essences as phe- 
nomena, the immediate phenomena in the region of pure conscious- 
ness Perception in Husserhan terms is an intentional act distin- 
guished from all other intentional acts by the eminent form of the 
intuitive givenness of its object In perceptual consciousness, the ob- 
ject ıs not represented by means of signs but given im its originary 
presence As such, the reality of perception for Husserl 1s a question 
of the concept of ideality The preeminence of ideality 1s based upon 
the possibility of discounting one’s own empirical existence, factual- 
ity, contingency, and worldhness, or, ın short, a disenfranchisement 
from the natural attitude. The result 1s an insurmountable difference 
between the realm of phenomenological perception and the world of 
sensory perception Husserlian analysis plunges us into an exclusion- 
ary space ın order to understand how any sensation appears primordi- 
ally, that 1s, to account for the given in a manner that 1s prior to even 
language itself. 

To preserve a level of impenetrable ideality, the metaphorical 
tenor of phenomenological description 1s decidingly visual From the 
very etymology of the word phainomenon (Paivopevov)® as "that 
which appears," to such key terms as Vorstellung, Reprasentation, 
Darstellung, Anschauung, schauend, Erscheinung, Wesensschau, Ve- 
ranschaulchung, geistiger Blick, Ichstrahl, Ichblack, Hintergrund- 
schauungen, Wahrnehmungsfeld, and Evnsicht, we are confronted 
with the search for a transcendental subjectivity that aims at certainty 
and apodictic truths through the auspices, once again, of the "mind's 
eye" (vm geistigen Auge) 9! The consequences of this visual bias for 
understanding auditory qualities is nowhere more evident than m 
Husserl’s famous lectures on The Phenomenology of Internal Tvme- 





50 Edmund Husserl notes quite clearkly ın The Idea of Phenomenology, 
trans Willam P Alston and George Nakhmkian (The Hague Martinus 
Nyhoff, 1970), 11, that he ıs putting the term “phenomenon” to extra use by 
having it not only refer to “that which appears," but to the appeanng itself 

81 See Edmund Husserl, “Ideas Pertaining to a Pure Phenomenology and 
to a Phenomenological Philosophy,” n Edmund Husserl Collected Works, 
§37, trans F F redenck Kersten, vol 2 (The Hague Martinus Niyhoff, 1982) 
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Consciousness,? where he recognizes that perception of a temporal 
object, lıke an audible tone, 1s itself a temporal object whose constitu- 
tion needs to be explained. 

Without digressing into the details of Husserl's strained analysis, 
it is teresting to note how Husserl believed sound could be con- 
ceived as a purely sensorial nonintentional component of experience, 
or, what he calls hyle. As a purely hyletic datum, sound “begins and 
stops, and the whole unity of 1ts duration, the unity of the whole pro- 
cess in which it begins and ends, ‘proceeds’ to the end ın the ever 
more distant past.”> In the "sinking back" that occurs, we are told the 
sound can be held fast and "can be arrested and m a fixating regard 
(fixrerenden Black) be fixed and abidmg."55 The result is that, lıke sta- 
tionary objects 1n space, points of temporal duration recede. The 
"temporal point of the sound remains unmoved while the sound van- 
ishes into the remoteness of consciousness, the sound itself 1s the 
same, but ‘in the way that’ ıt appears, the sound is continually differ- 
ent. "56 

Yet, 1n what way can an auditory quality be “fixed”? Can an audi- 
tory quality, defined essentially by 1ts temporal nature, be separated 
out from that which defines 1t—its duration? Is temporal duration 
analogous to space? In constituting one tone through an intentional 
analysis, Husserl must translate auditory qualities into a phenomeno- 
logical language that best describes something as seen 5 For Husserl 
to describe the durations of tones as being fixed retentive matenal 
sinking back, for example, 1s to misleadingly assume that one might, 





52 See Edmund Husserl, The Phenomenology of Internal Tume-Con- 
sciousness, trans James S Churchill (Bloomington, Indiana Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1964) 

53 Inner trme-consciousness was extremely important for Husserl's early 
phenomenology because of the emphasis he put on 1t as "the all-enveloping 
unity of consciousness that binds consciousness with consciousness,” such 
that, at the very core of our existence, phenomenological time ıs the “pn- 
mary synthesis”, Edmund Husserl, Ideas General Introduction to Pure Phe- 
nomenology, trans W R Boyce Gibson (London Collier-Macmullan Ltd, 
1967), 307-8 

54 Husserl, The Phenomenology of Internal Tvme-Conscvousness, §8, pp 
44-5 

55 Ibid , $8, see also 831 and Part A of Appendix 6 

56Tbid In the same passage, Husserl goes on to say that “the same dura- 
tion 1s present, actual, self-generating duration then 1s past, ‘expired’ dura- 
tion, still known or produced in recollection ‘as 1f 1t were new ” 

57 On Husserl’s visualism, see the comments by Ihde, Listening and 
Voice, 21 
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ever, be able to divorce duration from tone This violates the very 
sense we have of an auditory quality. Aural perception 1s indicative of 
temporal change, not spatial movement. While movement of an object 
can be plotted, temporal duration, mediated by an auditory quality, 
has neither dimension nor location. It is an uncompromising pecular- 
ity of our senses that one sense cannot be translated into another 
without transgressing their individual natures. One cannot simply as- 
sume that the qualities of aural perception are analogous or univocal 
with those of visual perception. The appearance of a duration in Hus- 
serlian terms 1s a sort of freezing of a transient presence into a visual 
representation which demands that such durations assume spatial 
qualities. The perception of immanent, temporal objects cannot be 
built up out of apprehensions and corresponding contents of appre- 
hension like the perception of spatio-temporal objects If this were 
possible, 1t would entail the absurd proposition, remmuscent of Zeno's 
paradoxes, that movement could be constituted out of discontinuities, 
immobilities, and successive states. Albert Einstein succinctly encap- 
sulates my criticism of Husserl’s employment of an auditory tone m 
respect to explaining inner-time consciousness when he states: "The 
order of experiences in time obtained by acoustical means can differ 
from the temporal order gained visually, so that one cannot simply 
identify the time sequence of events with the time sequence of experi- 
ence,"58 

Furthermore, what makes Husserls analysis suspicious 1s his 
lack of recognition of the importance of rhythm. Rhythm 1s integral to 
the perception of a temporal succession as part of our spontaneous 
ability to recognize repetitive groups of stimul. The perception of 
rhythms 1s inseparable from our structuration of a perceived present 
which 1s essential to corporeal movement The body 1s continually en- 
traming, synchronizing, and attuning itself to a mynad of perceived 
rhythms in the ambient environment The perception of these rhythms 
1s necessary for the functions of human action and communication 9? 





58 Albert Emstein, Relatwty The Special and the General Theory, 
trans R W Lawson, (New York Bonanza Books, 1961), 140n 1 

59 As stated ın note 35 above, the topic of rhythm ıs essential to any ex- 
tended discussion of our appreciation and comprehension of auditory quali- 
ties For such discussions see Paul Fraisse, Psychologie du rythme (Pans 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1974) and Paul Fraisse, “Is Rhythm a Ge- 
stalt?” m Gestalttheorie ın der Modernen Psychologie, ed Suitbert Ertel, Le- 
onard Kemmler, and Mıchael Stadler (Darmstadt Stemhoff Verlag, 1975), 
227-32 
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While Husserl does speak of a synthetic consciousness, he implies a 
constitutive act that 1s purely internal in its ongin. Rhythm, on the 
other hand, 1s always more than what we have put into 1t 

Similarly, ın going from the father of phenomenology to the fa- 
ther of modern linguistics, we find Ferdinand de Saussure®! inadvert- 
ently reducing auditory qualities—this time oral sounds—to some- 
thing visualizable ? His notion of a lnguistic sign was the bipartite 
composition of a concept (the signified) and a sound image (signi- 
fier). While identifymg sound as integral to the sign, sound 1s reduced 
to a “phonic substance” which 1s a “plastic substance divided in turn 
into distinct parts to furnish the signifiers needed by thought "99 The 
notion of sound m such a scheme describes it as a material carrier of 
sorts where “each linguistic term 1s a member, an articulus m which 
an 1dea ıs fixed ın a sound and a sound becomes the sign of an 1dea "94 
However, in conscripting sound into beng a mere carner of mental 
facts, sound 1s reified into something of a spatio-temporal object. 
Hence, as Saussure states, “the sound image | . can be translated mto 
a fixed visual image ” Once agam the auditory quality of our orality 
1s stripped of its own expression, on 1ts own terms, for the sake of a 
rational model of intelligibility. 

In this brief review, 1t 1s essential to emphasize that Western 
philosophy has traditionally disregarded the value of human 
perception m general (perceptio and sentire) m favor of perceptio as 
cognoscere, of the mental apprehension of a thing Thus derived 
perceptio, however, 1s really prehensv objecti ab intellectu, or sım- 
ply, visto simplex. Subsequently, instead of dealing with perception 
per se, rationalist traditions ın philosophy have settled for what 
amounts to no more than a representational or picture theory of 





$ See Edmund Husserl, The Paris Lectures, trans Peter Koestenbaum 
(The Hague Martinus Nyhoff, 1967), 17-18 

61 See Ferdmand de Saussure, Course ın General Linguistics, trans 
Wade Baskin (New York Philosophical Library, 1959) 

$ As Saussure writes “What is natural to mankind is not oral speech but 
the faculty of constituting a language (la langue), 1e , a system of distinct 
signs corresponding to distinct ideas”, ibid , 10 

83Tbid , 112 

81 Tbid , 113 

6 Tbid , 15 
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knowledge 56 One of the by-products of this visual reductionism ıs the 
fact that, to date, auditory quabties remain a lost study, buried under 
false assumptions and narrow theones of knowledge and percep- 
tion §’ As I have attempted to stress thus far, auditory qualities are 
completely dynamic The dynamism involved lacks the quiddity and 
essentialism we would like to attribute to them. They cannot be repre- 
sented rationally without denying the very feature that defines them— 
transience 

Yet, how 1s philosophy to accommodate certain counter-claims 
that argue for a radical connection between knowledge and the audi- 
tory? For example, some claim that “knowledge of the world is a so- 
norous knowledge we seem to penetrate the world through the 
knowledge of our voice "9 More recently, Attali states "For twenty- 
five centuries, Western knowledge has tried to look upon the world It 
has failed to understand that the world ıs not for the beholding It ıs 
for hearing It 1s not legible, but audible?" Or, how are we to grasp 
the assertion that, while philosophy may demand our entire mind, lis- 
tening demands our “totality”?” 


66 As one commentator summarizes “Cartesian criteria for describing re- 
ality scientifically became successfully entrenched in the pictorial perception 
of our culture in the recent hustorical past Within the last fifty years, how- 
ever, science has discovered the mutations of that classical perspective The 
very large, the very fast, the very energetic, and the very small were all found 
to have no accurate Cartesian representation, and so fail to be pictorial ob- 
jects in Euchdean space The Euchdean/Cartesian pictorial presentation of 
reality turns out to be the particular historico-cultural choice, one based on 
the belief that the representation of nature by modern science could be anon- 
ymous, objective, and universal, like a picture seen by God's eye The many 
recent failures of the Cartesian scientific picture should make us aware of the 
cultural and historical bias that favoured it as privileged, and impel us to ask 
whether there 1s any sense, apart from a merely pragmatic one, 1n preserving 
its privileged status m our culture", Patrick Heelan, Space-Perceptvon and the 
Philosophy of Scvence (London University of California Press, 1983), 158 

87 In a recent review of new books n the philosophy of music, one of the 
most consistent complaints of the reviewer was the fact that most of the 
studies falter because the authors never deal with sound directly, but take 
the easier route out and incessantly deal with the timeless structures within 
the transitory reality of auditory qualities—thereby revealing their hidden 
Platomsm See Roger Scruton, “Recent Books m the Philosophy of Music,” 
The Philosophical Quarterly 44, no 177 (1994) 503-18 

68 Alfred Tomatis, L'oreille et le langage, Le Rayon de la science, no 17 
(Pans Les Editions du Seuil, 1963), 73 

89 Jacques Attah, Norse The Political Economy of Music, trans Brian 
Massumu, Theory and History of Literature, vol 16 (Minneapolis University 
of Minnesota, 1985), 3 

7 Corradi Frumara, The Other Side of Language A Philosophy of Lis- 
tening, 191 
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One possible strategy is to employ a vocabulary that does not di- 
runish the dynamism of auditory qualities which, in turn, does not di- 
munish a dynamic sphere necessary for our biological existence. I 
would suggest, for example, that all transient auditory qualities that 
erupt m the totality of the hfe-world, including orality, be called akou- 
mena (axovdueva). Akoumena typically means *that which 1s to be 
listened to.””! Akoumena should be regarded as completely dynamic 
and transient, and, as noted above, as sonic indicators or cues of en- 
ergy exchange in a particular milieu. 

The employment of this term 1s an attempt to preserve the dy- 
namic integrity of auditory data and free our imagination from the ob- 
truswe influence of visual models More specifically, to designate ak- 
oumena as things that are strictly hstened to helps us to acknowledge 
the constancy of (energy) change in our ambient environment. It 
aims at acknowledging this constancy without reference to images 
and models that deal with change m terms of mathematical succes- 
sion or the atomization of change by concentratmg on the classical 
notion of “the instant.””2 In other words, in recognizing akourena m 
their own right, as ciphers of change, we free our imagination from 
the old visual models that attempt to understand change in some form 
of macroscopic imagery; that is, from a form of imagery that con- 
ceives of change on the basis of a static or immobile background, 
whether one calls 1t a Platonic Form, the Cartesian res cogitans, the 
Husserlian absolute flow of consciousness, or de Saussure's signi- 
fier As such, akoumena do not appear in the ordinary sense of things 
designated as phenomena Rather, all we can say 1s that the akoume- 
nal ambience, through which we endure, 1s aurally perceived as an ex- 
perience radically confined to the present In short, one can note the 





1F Joseph Smith, The Experiencing of Musical Sound Prelude to a 
Phenomenology of Music (New York Gordon and Breach Science, 1979), 97— 
100 Smith wisely introduces this term as an important improvement and dis- 
tinction to the visualistic reduction found in phenomenological studies, but, 
to my nund, fails to elaborate upon it fully Borrowing from Smith, the term 1s 
also employed by Ihde, see Ihde, Sense and Sagnaficance, 26-34 In addition, 
see F Joseph Smith, "Sight or Sound Primacy or Synaesthesis?" Essays vn 
Memory of Aron Gurwitch, Center for Advanced Research m Phenomenol- 
ogy, (Washington, D C University Press of America, 1983) 305-22 

72 Capek, Bergson and Modern Physics, 326 
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passage but not hold the original passing in some fixed state Enig- 
matically, one might say we never step into the same akoumenal river 
twice. 

Furthermore, the introduction of this term is an attempt to under- 
mine the scientific habit of considering only the acoustical properties 
of auditory qualities. For example, when a scientist defines sound as 
the “alternation in pressure, stress, particle displacement, or particle 
velocity, which is propagated in an elastic material, or the superposi- 
tion of such propagated vibrations,"? and then proceeds to measure 
frequency and wavelength, he or she reduces one cue of the vibratory 
ambience to a static state, for the sake of observation, forgetting that 
an auditory quality is a dimensionless and transient cue of energy dis- 
sipation.”4 While a tone, for example, can be visualized by an osculo- 
graph or an electronic oscilloscope, the image is not an akoumenon 
because such an electronic reproduction does not capture the original 
expression of energy exchange, that 1s, it cannot reproduce the orgi- 
nal and unique cue of that particular tone. The image we observe 1s 
only an artifact of what no longer exists. No matter how many times a 
tone might be electronically produced, it must be reproduced continu- 
ally in order for ıt to be studied pictorially. Rather, m allowing akou- 
mena to be akoumena, we can at least begin to overcome the tyranny 
of the visual and to begin to entertam other patterns in the life-world 
that may be predimensional and premetrical The insights derived 
from the time-space of Einstem demand such a shift. 

More importantly, however, human beings act upon the larger 
multi-rhythmic akoumena withm which we are immersed by the 
unique fact that we continually oralize ^ Each chain of oral utterance 
1s an event that exploits the aeriform nature of our environment for 
the purposes of communication This means that human oral 





73 White, Our Acoustic Environment, 25 

74 For an elaboration of this sense of dimensionlessness, see Edmund 
Carpenter and Marshall McLuhan, “Acoustic Space,” m Explorations n 
Communication An Anthology, ed Edmund Carpenter and Marshall McLu- 
han (Boston Beacon Press, 1960), 65-70 

76 While the tenor of my presentation differs from Ihde, I do agree m es- 
sence with one of his theses that “the auditory presence of language 1s an al- 
most total constant of experience”, Ihde, Sense and Significance, 32 Where 
he will speak about auditory imagination, I would argue that the akoumenal 
presence of language 1s a total constant of experience because we only know 
ourselves as human beings who make oral sounds that are physically perceiv- 
able 
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akoumena are not Just any noise Like all bio-acoustic bemgs, human 
beings produce and hear akoumena that have a particular frequency 
and rhythm 76 In turn, the human ear 1s especially sensitive to akou- 
mena emitted and rhythmitized by the human voice.” Our oral-audi- 
tory capabilities permit us a communication channel that 1s at once 
rapid, intangible, and unique to the voices that emit oral akoumena. 
Moreover, the presence of such capacities introduces a contrast and 
accompaniment to the larger presence of akoumena m the natural mi- 
heu. The voice rivets the akoumenal cacophony with a perceivable 
and manageable rhythm In imparting our own oral ambience, 
whether it be through speaking or singing, it 1s as 1f we tame or shape 
a small aspect of the biosphere to our own measure and for our own 


76 See the various studies in Wiliam S Condon, "Communication 
Rhythm and Structure,” m Rhythm in Psychological, Linguistic and Musi- 
cal Processes, ed James Evans and Manfred Clynes (Springfield, Illinois 
Charles C Thomas, 1986), 55-77, Joseph Jaffe and Stanley Feldstein, 
Rhythms of Dialogue (New York Academic Press, 1970), 4, 116, and the var- 
10us essays 1n Linda Waugh and C H van Schooneveld, ed , The Melody of 
Language (Baltimore University Park Press, 1980) None of the authors I 
cite (except Smith and Ihde) employ the term akoumena In most studies 
oral akoumena 1s simply referred to as speech sounds or Just speaking 

17 See Alfred Tomatis, L'oreile et le langage, 113-15 Tomatis suggests 
that each of us 1s equipped with an auditive diaphragm that preferentially se- 
lects vital levels of akoumena This diaphragm ıs especially critical ın terms 
of our ability to use our voice “Ce diaphragme auditif sélectif au début, se 
conditionne à l'écoute de l'environnement Il sera tendu à l'écoute des voix 
qui voudront bien l'éduquer, qui lui montreront dans quelles modulations le 
langage se structure C'est adaptation diaphragmatique sera essentiellement 
fonction de la coulée verbale", Tomatis, L'oreille et le langage, 114 

78 As Tomatis states "Mais à l'échelon de l'homme, le langage n'est que 
du son Pour s'en persuader, 1l suffit de Jeter un regard sur les domaines qui 
s'ntéressent tout particuliérement à la langue des hommes L'exégése 
phonétique d'une lingualité va souvent si lom, si profondément dans l'analyse 
acoustique que l'on finit par oubiher l'idiome en tant que phénomène humain, 
on se retrouve alors à une mcommensurable distance de ce que prétend 
représenter de langage en soi Il est évident certes que ce dermer est en 
général constitué par du son, 11 est un long ruban modulé qui exsude de 
Phomme Paradoxalement contrôlé Jusqu'à être incarné, 11 va devoir éveiller 
soniquement dans l'univers de l'autre la méme information évocatrice 
Aussi l'architecture linguistique prend-elle une valeur acoustique réele pro- 
fondément hée au monde sensible de l'homme, dans tous les processeus qui 
vont assurer la communication avec l'environnement plus ou moins lom- 
tam", Tomatis, Vers l'écoute humane, tome 1, 107 
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use 7? As Picard states more figuratively’ "Through speech, silence, 
that wild, prehuman monster, 1s transformed into something tame and 
human "80 

In my estimation, however, silence 1s not a prehuman natural 
given. Human beings, Homo loquax, as part of an oralizing or sound- 
ing community, can choose not to utter oral akoumena In this case, a 
perceptible hiatus opens up for the individual. Thus hiatus 1s the au- 
rally perceptible distinction that exists between our ability to modu- 
late chams of rhythmical akoumena within a larger pool of natural ak- 
oumena. The audition of this hiatus 1s what we normally call silence 
The experience of silence, therefore, 1s premised on our ability to hear 
akoumena This hearmg becomes an intentional listening, however, 
when we become aware that we can perceive the distinctive cleft that 
arises between the cessation of human oral sounds within the larger 
pool of natural akoumena 

To summarize Silence surfaces m our experience for two rea- 
sons. First, our ability to speak ın rhythmic oral chains affords us the 


79 This statement ıs all the more stnking for those who have participated 
in some form of communal chanting, whether it be of sacred prayers from 
various religious traditions, or, m some cases, 1n forms of public demonstra- 
tions In situations where certain rhythms are vocalized over long periods of 
tıme, two effects are common place First, there ıs a sense of release from 
chronological time—an affective intuition that the temporal tenses have dis- 
solved, leaving an intensified sense of the present Second, given a certam 
duration of time, there 1s an affective sense of unity with the other partici- 
pants Let me remark solely on the first effect 

Extended penods of communal vocalizations synchronize our voices 
into a pervasive coosillation with one another What occurs, in effect, 1s an 
amplification of humanly produced akoumena—almost to the absence of nat- 
ural akoumena to which we are normally subjected biologically Such m- 
tense moments of humanly produced and rhythmitized akoumena durational- 
ize our immediate Umwelt to our own measure, by ensuring that the only 
perceptible environmental auditory cue 1s that of the human voice Where 
voice and body become so intimately mtertwmed with one another, the 
present becomes all-encompassing The singers, in a sense, own their own 
present in that while still integrated with the natural milieu, they are not 
strictly subjected to 1ts contingencies The affective result gives rise to feel- 
ings of emotional exhilaration, exuberance, and ecstasy This affectivity m 
its essence 1s neutral until its meaning 1s signified by a group, a culture, or a 
tradition As one commentator remarks “chanting accomplishes what no 
philosophical speculation about time can achieve—its restructuring and tran- 
scendence”, Lawrence E Sullivan, “Sacred Music and Sacred Time,” The 
World of Music 26, no 3 (1984) 33-52, esp 46 As well, see the remarks of 
Arthur Rudolph, “The Sound and Movement of the Spirit m Hindu Art,” Pha- 
losophy Today 20, no 1 (1976) 48-52, esp 49 

80 Picard, The World of Silence, 14 
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ability to have some control over a particular frequency range through 
which we perceive change m the ambient environment. In numerous 
contexts and situations, the cessation of speech permits each speaker 
the recognition of thus akoumenal hiatus mentioned above. Second, 
the presence of silence would remain msignificant if its meaning 
could not be symbolized m language or by other means. As such, the 
cradle of silence 1s the akoumena of the hfe-world It takes on signifi- 
cance only to the degree we attempt to attribute meaning to ıt by 
questioning, hermeneutically, the archives of our historical experi- 
ences in the discourses and narratives we have produced as a culture 

The akoumenal ambience that permits the perception of what we 
call silence 1s not a mysterious or obscure phenomenon because, as I 
hope to have argued somewhat, it is not a phenomenon 1n the ordi- 
nary sense Just as fish swim lazily through water unaware of what 
sustains them, we remain immersed in a sea of akoumena that 1s as 
subtle as gravity and yet provides the means for a communicative 
channel that nourishes our cultural existence as we know it today. 
Akoumena are a vital parameter m our perceptible environment that 
bubbles with quahtative heterogeneity from the constant levels of en- 
ergy (ex)change. Scientifically, they are vast sources of information 
about our molecular environment (energy-transfer), corporeally, we 
need them 1n order to entram the body to the ambient environment 
(movement); orally they can be employed for practical ends 
(speech), artistically, they can be employed for aesthetic purposes 
(music) 

It is my contention that akoumenology remains a forgotten study. 
Akoumena and their expression thwart a rational understanding be- 
cause they do not fit our philosophical preference for abstract, univer- 
sal, and immutable categories of transcendental referents Akoumena 
remain on the other side of what we can think, yet they are one of the 
channels that communicate what we think To acquaint ourselves to 
what ıs so necessary to our intellectual rummations, yet so far from 
our rational imaginations, we must travel back to those early days of 
wonder, before Parmenides denied the reality of change, and to re- 
evaluate a truth Heraclitus once tred to tell us, namely, that life, 1f we 
should listen closely, 1s flux and inescapably exigent 
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WHY MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS OF ZENO'S 
PARADOXES MISS THE POINT. ZENO'S ONE AND MANY 
RELATION AND PARMENIDES' PROHIBITION 
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M ansnemca. RESOLUTIONS OF ZENO'S PARADOXES of motion have 
been offered on a regular basis since the paradoxes were first formu- 
lated. In this paper I will argue that such so-called mathematical solu- 
tions miss, and always will miss, the point of Zeno's arguments. I do 
not thmk that any mathematical solution can provide the much- 
sought-after answers to any of the paradoxes of Zeno. In fact all math- 
ematical attempts to resolve these paradoxes share a common fea- 
ture, a feature that makes them consistently miss the fundamental 
point which ıs Zeno's concern for the one-many relation or, 1t would 
be better to say, lack of relation This takes us back to the ancient dıs- 
pute between the Eleatic school and the Pluralists The first, follow- 
ing Parmenides’ teaching, claimed that only the One or identical can 
be thought and 1s therefore real, the second held that the Many of be- 
coming is rational and real.! I will show that these mathematical solu- 
tions do not actually touch Zeno’s argument and make no metaphysi- 
cal contribution to the problem of understanding what «s motion 
against immobility, or multiplicity against identity, which was Zeno’s 
challenge 

I would like to point out at this stage that my contention 1s not 
with the mathematics of the particular solutions—I am sure that they 
are correct Just as I have no doubt that such mathematical advances 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, University College Lon- 
don, Gower Street, London WC1E 6BT, United Kingdom 

1*Parmenides of Elea, improving upon the ruder conceptions of Xe- 
nophanes, was the first to give emphatic proclamation to the celebrated 
Eleatic doctrme, Absolute Ens as opposed to Relative Fientia. that is, the 
Cogitable, which Parmenides conceived as the One and All of reality, en kar 
pan, enduring and unchangeable, of which the negative was unmeaning, and 
the Sensible or Percetvable, which was ın perpetual change", George Grote, 
Aristotle, vol 2 (London John Murray, 1872), 243 
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wil find appropriate uses, for example, in making a Jet go faster 
What I wish to show instead 1s that no metaphysical sense can be 
made out of mathematical sense and any claim to the contrary 1s un- 
justified. Furthermore, I wish to show that any resolution to Zeno’s 
paradoxes, if it ıs to “hit the mark,” must indeed make metaphysical 
sense 


I 


A Summary of Zeno’s Paradoxes. 


1. Achilles and the Tortoise. Achilles is to run a race against the 
tortoise who has a head start Zeno argues that Achilles will 
never be able to catch up with the tortoise no matter how fast 
he runs. In order to overtake the tortoise he must first make up 
the distance that separated them at the start of the race When 
he has accomplished this the tortoise will have moved ahead 
from his own starting point to anew pomt Now Achilles will 
have to arrive at this new point by which time the tortoise will 
again have moved ahead to a new position and so on ad nfin- 
itum. Whenever Achilles arrives at a pomt where the tortoise 
was, the tortoise has already moved ahead. The gap can be nar- 
rowed but Achilles will never actually catch up with the tor- 
toise. 


2 The Dichotomy This paradox has two forms. The first consid- 
ers an object moving in a straight line from point A to B Before 
covering the whole distance and arriving at point B an object 
must first cover half that distance Then it must cover half of 
the remaining distance, and so on ad infinitum, leading Zeno 
to conclude that the destination, point B, will never be reached. 
In the second form the conclusion 1s that motion can not even 
begin! The moving object, before moving half the distance, 
must move a quarter of the distance and so on ad infinitum so 
that the object cannot even begin to move 





2 For detailed discussion see, Wesley C Salmon, ed , Zeno’s Paradoxes 
(Indianapohs Bobbs-Merrill, 1970) 
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3 TheArrow This paradox denies motion to a moving object, ar- 
guing that at any point ın time a “moving” arrow must be at rest 
Thus at any given instant, the arrow must occupy a portion of 
space equal to itself. During the instant it cannot move, for that 
would require the instant to have parts, and an instant 1s by def- 
inition a minimal and indivisible element of time As Russell 
says, "It ıs never moving, but ın some miraculous way the 
change of position has to occur between the instants, that 1s to 
say, not at any time whatever "? 


4 TheStadwum “Half the time may be equal to double the time "4 
The last of Zeno's arguments considers three rows of objects 
arranged in parallel in a staggered formation. Row 1 remains at 
rest while rows 2 and 3 move ın opposite directions until all 
rows are lined up Due to the arrangement of the rows of ob- 
jects and their movement, one object of, for example, row 3 
will pass twice as many objects ın row 2 than in row 1 Zeno's 
conclusion was that “double 1s sometimes equal to half " 


We can confidently say that the first two paradoxes are concerned 
with the passage from many to one (infinite divisibility of a quantity), 
whereas the second two paradoxes are concerned with the impossibil- 
ity of accomplishing the passage from one to many, from identity to a 
concrete multiplicity.® 

For the sake of my argument I will highlight two recent examples 
of proposed solutions one which exploits the concept of "indetermi- 
nate forms” and the other which utilizes “mnfinitesimals” and “Internal 
Set Theory” im its endeavors 7 





3Salmon, Zeno’s Paradoxes, 11 

4 John Burnet, see Bertrand Russell, “The Problem of Infinity considered 
Historically,” in Salmon, ed , Zeno’s Paradoxes, 51 

5 What I mean by “concrete multiplicity" will appear clear ın the follow- 
ing discussion where I will pomt out that the multiplicity of mathematics 1s 
an abstract one insofar as 1t 1s purely a reiteration of the unit or the identical 
one Mathematics 1s not able to show, nor 1s 1t concerned with showing, the 
real passage from one unit to the next which ıs what Zeno was concerned in 
pointing out with his paradoxes As long as this passage 1s not conceptual- 
1zed, 1t will be impossible to talk of concrete change or movement against the 
ummobulity and identity of each successive and reiterated unit 

5 See Mark Zangani, "Zeno, Zero and Indetermmate Forms Instants in 
the Logic of Motion,” Australasvan Journal of Philosophy 72 (1994) 187- 
204 

7 William I McLaughlin and Sylvia L Miller, “An Epistemological Use of 
Nonstandard Analysis to Answer Zeno’s Objections Agamst Motion,” Syn- 
these 92 (1992) 371-84 
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Indeterminate Forms. Mark Zangar! uses mdeterminate forms as a 
key feature in his response to Zeno's arguments, concentrating mainly 
on the third paradox, the Arrow. 


This strange term [indeterminate form] plays a key part m the paradox 
and rts misunderstanding has been responsible for much of the confu- 
sion surrounding Zeno's “motionless” arrow The “paradox” ın Zeno's 
"Arrow" rests on being able to show that, at any instant during its 
flight, a moving arrow 1s actually at rest Yet the reasonmg that yields 
thus conclusion can be shown to be fallacious Zeno's argument does 
not establish what he claims about the arrow—that it 1s stationary at 
each instant Rather, the speed evaluates to v = 0/0, which 1s an indeter- 
manate form, at any instant, m other words, the value of v 1s consistent 
with any real number Therefore, the velocity as determined mstanta- 
neously cannot contradict any finite speed that the arrow may possess 
over a time interval, be 1t zero or otherwise ? 


Suppose that the arrow 1s travelling at a constant, finite velocity, v. In 
a finite time interval, 8t, the arrow travels a distance, 5x 


So that óx/ót = v Let 8t get indefinitely small Because any interval on 
the real line can be subdivided into smaller intervals, the ratio 1s well 
behaved and constant for all finite values of 8t and 1t 1s assumed that 
this remams true no matter how small ôt actually gets Therefore, 
some sense can be made of the concept of “motion at an instant” ^ so, 
1t seems, Zeno's arrow “paradox” has missed its target 1° 


So v = 6x/d5t But, at an mstant, both ôx and 8t are zero Therefore: v = 
0/0. 


Now, 0/0 1s not a well defined expression and ıs what 1s known as an mn- 
determinate form This 1s not the same as 1/0 or oo which are undefined 
forms This distinction ıs an important one and has, in general, been 
overlooked in most discussions of Zeno’s arrow paradox to date If U 1s 
an undefined form, then there are no solutions for x of the equation x = 
U that are not also undefined However, if I 1s an indeterminate form, x 
= I has (possibly) anfrnrtely many finite solutions, at least m the sense 
that there are infinitely many well-defined expressions that are equiva- 
lent to I, yet each of which sets x to a different value ! 


Zangan does not try to prove the indeterminacy of 0/0 as he states that 
this ıs well known He wishes to illustrate the properties of 0/0 and 


8 See Zangan, "Zeno, Zero and Indeterminate Forms ” 
? Ibid , 187 (author's emphasis) 

10 Tbid , 191 

H Tbid , 193. 
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how Zeno's paradox can thus be “resolved” In Zeno's arrow, I = 0/0 
and Zangari’s argument proceeds as follows 


Let x be expressed as the ratio of two real numbers y and z, or that 
£ = yz 
Substituting this into x = 0/0 yields 
y/z = 0/0 
which 1s equivalent to 
02 = Oy 


Now [this] equation must be true for all finite values of y and x so there 
are an infinite number of finite solutions to it, and hence, an infinite 
number of possible velocities to which the expression [v =0/0] corre- 
sponds In fact, [v =0/0] establishes only that v can be any number what- 
ever So if we assume that velocity 1s an acceptable means of making 
the concept of motion quantitative then, at an instant, the state of mo- 
tion of a body ıs mathematically underdetermined, since there 1s an mfi- 
nite number of possible states of motion that are consistent with the m- 
formation provided 


So, according to Zangari, Zeno 1s wrong to say that the arrow is at rest 
at an instant since 


the velocity at each instant 1s indeterminate and, therefore, cannot 
contradict any finite velocity because v = 0/0 1s consistent with v = any 
velocity So the arrow’s non-zero velocity, as determined over finite 
time intervals, is not in the least bit paradoxical, nor does ıt contradict 
anything about the state of the arrow at each instant 1 


Zangar claims therefore that Zeno's conclusion that the arrow 1s sta- 
tionary at each instant appears fallacious 


For if Zeno were correct, then the velocity at each isolated instant 
would have a determinate value, namely zero It seems, therefore, that 
the arrow paradox rests on the tacit but correct assumption that, nec- 
essarily, 0/0 = 0 But since this 1s not the case, we have no paradox at 
all—just a poorly posed problem 14 


12 Ibid 
13 Tbid , 194 
M Tbid 
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Infinitesemals The main thrust of the argument of McLaughlin and 
Miller’ is that motion occurs m infinitesimals—that between each Ze- 
noman instant are the undetectable infinitesimally small “instants” m 
which an object moves by equally small distances The infinitesimal 1s 


an interval of space or time that embodies the quintessence of small- 
ness An infinitesimal quantity . would be so very near zero as to be 
numerically impotent, such quantities would elude all measurement, no 
matter how precise 16 


Such an entity 1s “greater than 0 and less than every possible standard 
real [number] ”!” For the purposes of devising a theory of motion, this 
concept of infinitesumal ıs extended such that each positive real num- 
ber 1s flanked on either side by these infinitesimals—which are non- 
standard real numbers—and that motion takes place in them. This can 
be applied to Zeno's second paradox, the Dichotomy, where the prob- 
lem is that motion cannot start without talking a first step and that the 
distance of the first step cannot be traversed without traversing half 
the distance and so on ad infinitum To get around this, motion can 
begin by taking a first step of infinitesimal length starting from a point 
P. This step, being infinitesimal, ıs therefore empirically inaccessible 
and so not subject to scrutiny and thus escapes the above Zenonian 
constraints McLaughlin and Miller attempt to show that such infini- 
tesimal steps can account for motion inasmuch as “the fact of motion 
of an object 1s established 1f the object has been located at two distinct 
points of space ”!8 Motion can be accounted for m this way because 1t 
can take place in infinitesimal steps but within a finite set Therefore 
the theory represents motion as being a finite series of infinitesimal 
steps. 





15 See McLaughhn and Miller, “An Epistemological Use of Nonstandard 
Analysis " ;. 
16 Wiliam I. McLaughlin, “Resolving Zeno’s Paradoxes,” Scientific 
American 271, no 5 (1994) 69 
17 McLaughlin and Miller, “An Epistemological Use of Nonstandard 
Analysis,” 376 
‘18 Ibid., 378 
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Why mathematacal solutions fail These and other attempts at resolv- 
ing Zeno's paradoxes may make perfect mathematical sense and yield 
equations that are of great use in that domain. Nevertheless, ın the 
realm of metaphysics, they do not even scratch the surface of the prob- 
lem which was at the heart of Zeno’s formulation of his paradoxes: the 
umpossibility to conceptualize the passage from One to Many 

With its manipulation of the unit, mathematics finds “ways out” of 
the 1mmobihty of the arrow, condemned, according to Zeno, by the 
self-identity of its position at any moment, never to accomplish the 
transition from rest to motion This, however, 1s to miss the point 
which, in general terms, 1s that the unit cannot be manipulated within 
Zeno’s rules of the game A manipulation of the unit does not resolve 
the problem of the passage from one to many, from the unit to con- 
crete plurality Zeno’s rules of the game included the acceptance of 
the Parmenidean prohibition? that only one or the identical bemg can 
be thought of whereas the many of becoming as non-being-yet or non- 
being-anymore 1s unthinkable. Only bemg is real Only the identical 
with itself 1s thnkable The “way out" of this imperative 1s the posi- 
tion of the pluralists who denied reality to the identity of one alto- 
gether and declared that 1n fact the process of becoming is real In 
this way they did not have the problem of how to attain the multiplic- 
ity starting from the identity because they simply did not start from it, 
as they privileged hfe over logic This alternative position that privi- 
leges the reality of becoming over that of being does not, however, of- 
fer a way out of Zeno’s paradoxes for 1t simply dismisses the rules in 
which they are generated. These two positions, 1n fact, even though 
historically associated, are rncommensurable 

Zeno’s target, then, seems more likely to be the Pythagorean pre- 
tense to get the many of the Universe by multiplication or addition of 
the umt As Kathleen Freeman writes regarding this matter 


Zeno’s attack was on the idea of the Many, that 1s, of multiplication 
multiplication m itself ıs useless It is useless because you are bound 





19Tn the Sophist we read “You see, then, that ın our disobedience to Par- 
menides we have trespassed far beyond the limits of his prohibition He 
says you remember, ‘Never shall this be proved that things that are not, are, 
but keep back thy thought from this way of inquiry", Sophast 258c-d in The 
Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns 
(Princeton Princeton University Press, 1961), 1005 
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to start with either a Nothing or an Infinite, and by its means you get 
only what you start with, either a nothing or an Infinite 20 


In other words, Zeno argued that One (a nondivisible) is one and can 
never become many and that Many (a divisible) will always be a quan- 
tity and, therefore, can never be exhausted by division in order to make 
of it a One. If one accepts this logic, one 1s hooked and can easily see 
how this assumption hinders the conceptualization of change and 
movement when this is intended as a passage from one to many, from 
the identical of a resting position to the concrete plurality of move- 
ment. when, in other words, one tries to find a way out of the simple 
logic of the identity in whose framework Zeno’s paradoxes arise Many 
1s either empirically or phenomenally given (experienced) or else ıt 
cannot be conceptualized as a passage from the identical or being in 
which we think any existent, to the many of movement or change If 
one thinks ın terms of bemg, what one is left with ıs always a new be- 
mg, without thus being able to capture the whom through which a cer- 
tain being becomes a new, different being. However, 1f one thinks in 
terms of a given change, one never conceptualizes the identity of being 
as one exists at another level, that of hfe rather than logic In this sense 
we must also stress that Zeno’s paradoxes do not add anything to the 
Parmenidean prohibition to think only of the identity. One 1s One and 
cannot be Many If we want to think logically, we can only think the 
identical, because identity 1s the form of our thought?! our thought can 
only be identical with itself when it thinks, that is, 1t cannot think two 
things at the same time ? The response of the pluralists and all those 
who embraced a simular philosophical creed (see in more recent times 
Hegel and Bergson??) was to refuse to think of the existent as being, 
but to think of 1t as becoming. This, as I said, though, was not a solu- 
tion to Zeno’s paradoxes since ıt simply embraced a new "logic," the 
logic of becoming that denies the identity However, 1f you acknowl- 





2 Kathleen Freeman, The Pre-Socratec Philosophers (Oxford Black- 
well,1946), 156 


21“  forthe same thing can be thought and can exist”; Parmenades, 
trans Leonardo Taran (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1965), 41 
22“  butalso from this, on which mortals who know nothing wander, 


double-headed — .a horde incapable of judgment, by whom to be and not to 
be are considered the same and yet not the same, for whom the path of all 
things 1s backward turning”, ibid , 54 

23 See Henn Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics (London Mac- 
millan, 1913), and G W F Hegel, Scvence of Logic, trans AV Miller (Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ Humanities Press International, 1969) 
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edge the logic in which Zeno's paradoxes arose, you cannot but accept 
them as a descnption of an impasse that 1s constitutional to our 
thought. Our thought 1s self-identical and when it thinks of an existent, 
thought crystallizes it in a self-identical thought, withdrawing the exis- 
tent from its natural process and becoming. If you accept the identity 
as the first and universal law of thought, you cannot explain or allow 
that thought could conceptualize movement Intrinsic dynamism 1s 
alien to the constitution of our thought, for every time thought thinks 
of movement—of an object moving—this precipitates in the identity of 
being, necessary for thought to think of that object. Thought for the ım- 
possibility to be nothing but self-identical, cannot mimic and so really 
understand movement. Movement as a sort of hegelian synthesis of 
two positions A and B m which thought thinks of an object at different 
times 1s incompatible with the logic of the identity. It is 1n fact this ex- 
cluded middle, this no-man’s-land between two identities, which 1s the 
“space and time" where change and movement must be placed In fact, 
however, the logic of the identity excludes this middle from what 1s ra- 
tionally thinkable 

It is by misunderstanding Zeno’s position, by assuming that Zeno 
has said more than what Parmenides had taught him, or that he has 
denied somehow the factuality of movement, that one can be dis- 
turbed by his paradoxes and think that one should try to solve them. 
Failure 1s unavoidable, however, because they express a tautology: 
one is one, many 1s many You cannot get from one to many simply by 
addition (Arrow, Stadium), nor from many to one simply by reduction 
(Achilles, Dichotomy). Of the real scope of Zeno’s paradoxes, Plato, 
unlike Aristotle, seemed to be perfectly aware when im the “Par- 
menides” he expresses forcefully this opmion through a young So- 
crates: 

I see Parmenides, said Socrates, that Zeno’s intention 1s to associate 

himself with you by means of his treatise no less intimately than by his 

personal attachment In a way, his book states the same position as 

your own, only by varying the form he tries to delude us into thmnking 

that his thesis 1s a different one You assert in your poem that the all 1s 


one, and for this you advance admurable proofs Zeno, for his part, as- 
serts that ıt 1s not a plurality, and he too has many weighty proofs “4 


And Zeno’s answer confirms this claim: 





24 Parmenides 128a-c, 1n The Collected Dialogues of Plato, 923 
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Yes, Socrates, Zeno replied, but you have not quite seen the real charac- 
ter of my book The book makes no pretense of disguising from the 
public the fact that it was written with the purpose you describe, as if 
such deception were something to be proud of ? 


To acknowledge, and even maybe to understand, Zeno's paradox, 1t 1s 
necessary to take into account that the premise of his argument 1s that 
the arrow always occupies a place equal to itself (kata! to’ ison) 


For everything 1s either at rest or m motion, but nothing 1s m motion 
when it occupies a space equal to 1tself 26 


Can we conceive of anything that does not occupy a space equal to ıt- 
self at any moment? Hardly (ın an ordinary logic, atleast) This 1s the 
real premise, apparently an innocuous one, of the argument, on which 
he steals the easy agreement of his interlocutor, and from which it re- 
ally follows that the arrow must be thought of at a durationless instant 
(en to’ nun). This durationless instant 1s in fact the effort to concep- 
tualize the identity with itself of the arrow Whenever you think of the 
arrow, this must occupy a place equal to itself, this can only happen 
tautologically ın a nonduration (in a framework m which time 1s 
change, of course) It should be clear, then, why the premise 1s only 
apparently innocuous, and it assumes, 1n a way, the very thing that 
should be demonstrated. I say “in a way” because, on the one hand, 
there 1s no possible demonstration for the identity, and, on the other, 
most of his mterlocutors would easily agree on this premise although 
being unable to accept its logical consequences. Aristotle was one of 
them. He would, then, focus his criticism?’ not on the identity but on 
the Zenonian instant as the last atom of time, and claim that the para- 
dox would not subsist if we considered time as infinitely divisible 

Again, he would start from a given or presumed dynamism and so dis- 
miss Zeno’s problem: the conceptualization of change in the frame- 
work of the identity. However, 1f you accept Zeno's premise, his con- 
clusion 1s inescapable. The paradox 1s, ın fact, I repeat, a tautology. 
One is always one and can only be one As Parmenides had argued, 





25 Parmenides 128a-c, m The Collected Dialogues of Plato, 923 

2 Hermann Diels, Vorsokrater, m H, see D P Lee, Zeno of Elea (Cam- 
bndge Cambndge University Press, 1936), 80 

27 For a detailed discussion of this point see, Alba Papa-Gnmaldi, “The 
Paradox of Phenomenal Observation,” Journal of the British Society for 
Phenomenology 27,no 3 (October 1996) 294-312 
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you cannot bring movement or change into what 1s identical 2 Like- 
wise, the two paradoxes founded on the infinite divisibility of time, 
the dichotomy and the Tortoise, are a tautology Many 1s always 
many, and as a quantity, ıt can never be exhausted ın order to finally 
conceptualize movement at the end of the regressive senes in the 
search for 1t If one accepts these premises, one can acknowledge the 
paradoxes, but 1f one does not, one 1s not even able to reason within 
Zeno’s framework 

This, I believe, 1s what happens in the solution to the arrow para- 
dox proposed by Zangari ? He argues that Zeno's is not really a para- 
dox but a “poorly posed problem” and “the ‘Arrow’ 1s a chimera bred 
by a misinterpretation of the indeterminate form 0/0.” Now 0/0 ex- 
pressing the velocity evaluated as a ratio at an instant, according to 
Zeno, 1s resolved as 0, but this, as we have seen previously, 15 wrong 
according to Zangan 

The crux of the argument here 1s what the two take an instant to 
be Zeno’s instant 1s not a mathematical convention, an entity whose 
value can be modified as a function of a certam mathematical formula 
Zeno’s instant ıs alogical absolute It 1s, as I said, the effort to concep- 
tualize the identity with itself of the arrow when we think of ıt It ıs in 
a word the Parmenidean One, the identical being our thought can only 
think of The Zenonian instant, then, is the One, and movement 1s a 
plurality that cannot be accomplished by starting with this One A ma- 
nipulation of this unit hke the one accomplished by the Pythagoreans 
will not give us a plurality, a real dynamism, but simply a repetition of 
the identical unit, that 1s, many other self-identical positions in which 
the arrow 1s found “at rest.” But how the transition from one position 
to the next 1s accomplished remains for our thought a mystery Zan- 
garr's instant, on the other hand, 1s the mathematical, not logical nor 
metaphysical, device where this transition is accomplished However, 
for those who keep ın mind the logical coordinates of Zeno's paradox 
and the essence of his challenge, these mathematical claims are urele- 
vant, even a nuisance We all know that the transition 1s m fact ac- 
complished, that movement 1s a fact, and hardly need a mathematical 





28 As Hegel pointed out many centuries later “It is just as 1mpossible for 
anything to break forth from ıt as to break mto ıt, with Parmenides as with 
Spinoza, there is no progress from being or absolute substance to the nega- 
tive, to the finite”, Hegel, Sceence of Logic, 94-5 

2 See Zangani, "Zeno, Zero and Indeterminate Forms ” 
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device that once agam adumbrates this transition, without being able 
to show us a way to conceptualize it. 

Without expanding further details of Zangari's argument, against 
whose mathematical formulas I have nothing to object, we can say 
that Zangarrs solution appears very clearly as a refusal, possibly un- 
wittingly so, of the premise we have previously pointed out: that ev- 
erything occupies a space equal to itself, that everything also when in 
movement must be identical with itself. This apparently banal 
premise, once accepted, makes movement as an intrinsic property 1m- 
possible, and the most one can achieve in terms of rescuing the dyna- 
mism of the arrow is to explain movement as the actual being of the 
arrow at different times at different places, but this falls short of con- 
ceptualizing motion which was Zeno's challenge? Anyway Zangari 
sets out to achieve more than this with his solution. Approaching the 
paradox from a mathematical point of view, he concludes that there 1s 
no mathematical reason why the arrow has to be stationary at an m- 
stant In disputing the validity of Zeno’s premise through a mathemat- 
ical operation that once again manipulates the unit without showing 
the transition from this (the unit) to a concrete plurality or change, he 
completely misses the purely logical pomt of Zeno’s paradox. 

In showing that ın a mathematical framework which does not ac- 
knowledge the logical coordinates of the paradox the arrow at an m- 
stant can move, does Zangan say anything about the transition from 
one to many, which was the one and only concern of Zeno? This ques- 
tion should by now be a rhetorical one Rather, this kind of argument 
says that since from a mathematical point of view we can make a per- 





30 About this I do agree with Zangan that "the standard solution that 
seems to be currently accepted by most philosophers rests on what 1s often 
called the 'at-at' theory of motion According to this, the ‘motion’ of an ob- 
Ject does no more than correlate the position of the object to the time at 
which ıt had that position So it 1s at a particular place at a particular time 
If the object has the same location m the instants immediately neighbouring, 
then we say it 1s at rest, otherwise 1t 1s m motion According to the most 
commonly accepted view, instantaneous velocity 1s not an intrinsic property 
of the object, but a supervement relation based on the correlation between 
position and time over a neighbourhood of T”, ibid , 192 This theory cannot 
explain dynamism as 1t never operates the synthesis that could intrinsically 
correlate different points m time and space Thus was essentially Russell’s 
solution of the paradox Ashe wrote “motion can be understood as the po- 
sition occupied by an object in a continuous series of points m a continuous 
series of instants", Bertrand Russell, J Princun della Matematica (Milano 
Einaudi, 1963), 637 
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fect sense of the velocity at an instant, we need not be concerned 
about the logical aporia suggested by Zeno. However, the problem 1s 
that m a mathematical framework thus aporia cannot be understood 
The manipulation of the unit is purely abstract insofar as 1t simply as- 
sumes what has not yet found a metaphysical proof. that there exist 
these entities, the instants, which are neither the indivisible one nor a 
knowable quantity that as such can always be further divided How- 
ever, from a philosophical pomt of view, these mathematical entities 
are too swiftly obtamed Parmenides’ and Zeno’s scrutiny bears ex- 
actly on the logical conceptualization of these entities within a logic 
whose first law 1s the identity. However, the mathematical manipula- 
tion of the unit cannot be concerned with the objection that Zeno al- 
ready moved to the Pythagoreans: that this manipulation does not 
yield concrete plurality or, like the pluralists, takes the concrete plu- 
rahty of life for granted and just does not acknowledge the Eleatic 
problematization of movement That is, 1f you accept that the arrow 
occupies a position always equal to itself, you still have to explain how 
these abstract mathematical values*! can become a concrete move- 
ment of the arrow Zeno would not have been impressed by these so- 
lutions because they assume as unproblematical the very positions he 
was histoncally attacking,? namely, the Pythagorean pretense, as we 


31 Or perhaps one should say “these concrete mathematical values " In 
fact the blunder of which Zeno's paradox 1s susceptible appears to be of a 
double nature Either movement needs to be conceptualized ın abstract, 
strictly logical terms for which these mathematical solutions, simply assum- 
ing the factuality of movement, fall short of providing a model, or the passage 
from one to many needs to be shown to yield a concrete plurality and not 
simply what I have called a mathematical reiteration of the unit which does 
not reach the concreteness of movement, change, and plurality, as all you 
have 1s a repetition of anidentity This latter expresses the shortcomings of 
the Pythagorean position, whereas the previous one expresses those of the 
Plurahsts Zeno’s paradoxes are a challenge for both of them More funda- 
mentally I believe that these mathematical solutions contain both these an- 
cient positions, since on the one hand they simply assume the factuality of 
movement in their values and formulas, and on the other their values remam 
purely abstract and so incapable of describing concrete plurality, msofar as 
they do not show the passage from one to many and vice versa, except as a 
reiteration of the unit (Pythagorean) or an assumption of the many as 1mme- 
diately intelligible (Plurahsts) 

32 And this can be seen as ironical since Zangan declares, with tementy, 
that “however, the historical facts are not the focus of my discussion The 
arrow paradox, no matter how it began, has evolved into its modern form and 
1t 1s with this that I am concerned", Zangan, "Zeno, Zero and Indeterminate 
Forms," 190 
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have seen, that a manipulation of the unit can resolve the logical apo- 
ma of the passage from one to many or from identity to change, or the 
Pluralistic understanding of many as real and thinkable, whereas he 
held with Parmenides that only One 1s thinkable and real. 

To say that v = 0/0 means v = any velocity, that the arrow has a 
velocity at an mstant. Now this can either be interpreted as saying 
that the arrow occupies at one time different positions, an Hegelian 
sortie that Zangan would hardly cherish, or as saying that the instant 
1s not durationless, but ın this latter case the paradox would propose 
itself all over again The point that Zeno makes with his paradox, fol- 
lowing Parmenides’ prohibition, 1s very simple we cannot unproblem- 
atically think that the mathematical multiphcity, as manipulation of a 
unit, 1s real and concrete plurality, that 1s, that ıt can mimic m our 
mund the passage from one or identity to many or change The conse- 
quence of this impossibility 1s that the plurality made up of these units 
always precipitates, when you think of it, into an identity or 1mmobil- 
ity. The only way “out,” not of the paradox but of the immobility to 
which the identity tautologically forces the arrow, would be to claim 
that the arrow does not have to be thought of as occupying a space al- 
ways equal to itself, but that we should, m a Hegelian manner, rise 
above the “thinking that belongs to the understanding alone”? and 
have an intuition of the arrow as never occupying a space equal to 1t- 
self. This 1s the Hegelian key to the interpretation of reality and move- 
ment to deny the identity as a constraint on our reasoning and rather 
opt for the speculative Reason that raises itself above “the mere logic 
of the understanding”™ and so has an immediate apprehension of the 
synthesis of A and B, ın our specific case, of two different points in 
time and space, two otherwise unbridgeable identities 

The only way to “conceptualize” (but the Hegelian one 1s no ordi- 
nary concept) change and to conceive of the plurality as concrete 
rather than abstract, that 1s, as a pure sum of the unit, 1s the Hegelian 
synthesis or any other doctrine that privileges an experience of move- 
ment over an aseptic attempt to understand ıt These doctrines do 
not, however, acknowledge the paradox as a "poorly posed problem " 
They do not acknowledge 1t at all 





3 G W F Hegel The Encyclopaedia Logic (Indianapolis Hackett, 
1991), 35 
34 ]bid , 131 
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On the other hand, ıt 1s impossible, and it really results m an apo- 
ma to try to conceptualize movement as concrete, mtrinsic plurabty 
while keeping the logic of the identity However, mathematical solu- 
tions of Zeno's paradoxes hardly give up the identity and agree on em- 
bracing an Hegelian logic of becoming Moreover, there would be no 
point m doing that for someone who wants to approach Zeno’s para- 
dox since the Hegehan logic 1s not a soluhon of the paradox but a dis- 
mussal of the logical coordinates that generate ıt I thmk ıt is worth 
considenng that mathematical solutions of Zeno’s paradoxes, msofar 
as they ilegitimately assume the abstract plurality of their mampula- 
tion of the unit to be a concrete plurahty, are unconsciously Hegelian, 
for at some critical moment they privilege becoming as a given experi- 
ence and so are never really confronted or never really address Zeno’s 
paradoxes in the right logical perspective 

Smar objections, I feel, should also be made to McLaughlin and 
Miller’s mathematical solution—the attempt to solve Zeno’s paradox 
with the recourse to the "infimtesimals " In McLaughlin’s recent artı- 
cle?5 we read that the strength of the mfinitesimals consists m that be- 
ing infinitesimal intervals they 


can never be captured through measurement; infimtesimals remain for- 
ever beyond the range of observation 36 


In fact he argues: 


So how can these phantom numbers be used to refute Zeno's para- 
doxes? It 1s clear that the points of space or time marked with con- 
crete numbers are but isolated points A trajectory and its associated 
time interval are in fact densely packed with infinitesimal regions As a 
result, we can grant Zeno’s third objection the arrow's tip 1s caught 
“stroboscopically” at rest at concretely labelled pomts of time, but along 
the vast majority of the stretch, some kind of motion 1s taking place 
This motion 1s immune from Zenoman criticism because 1t 1s postulated 
to occur inside infinitesimal segments Their ineffabihty provides a kind 
of screen or filter 3” 


All we can say, again, is that if one argues that the arrow is moving m 
these infinitesumal segments, which are presumably different from 0, 
the absolutely mndivisible, we are still faced with an abstract plurality 
that has not even slightly addressed the problem of the conceptualiza- 
tion of change. As vanishing quantities, on the other hand, they seem 





35 Wilham McLaughim, “Resolving Zeno’s Paradoxes,” Seventyfc Ameri- 
can 271,no 5(1994) 66-71 

36Thid , 69 

37Thid 
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actually to numuc the effort of our mind in grasping this passage from 
one to many. However, all they can do 1s be the mathematical counter- 
part of this effort, not the mathematical solution of it. In fact McLaugh- 
lm and Miller themselves write. 


The theory explains the fact of motion but does not describe the nature 
of “present motion” If there 1s a concept of “present motion,” it must 
refer to a process taking place during the infinitesimal open intervals 

of time It cannot be established, in fact, what process of “present mo- 
tion” 1s operative within the mfimtesımals — . The object could jump m- 
stantaneously from one end of an interval to the other, or 1t could move 
nonuniformly within an interval, or ıt could move uniformly within an 
interval More generally, the object might not be, during these time 
intervals, m any kind of spacetime 9? 


And later 


Basically, the theory represents motion as a finite series of infinitesimal 
steps If one wishes to define "present motion,” 1t 1s possible to do so 
in a manner consistent with this theory of motion The fact that motion 
has occurred 1s vertfiable without encountering Zeno’s objections, but 
the fact of present motion does not appear to be verifiable, since it 
takes place mside unobservable mfinitesimal intervals The process of 
change 1s hidden but the effects of change are visible ?? 


Seeing the infinitesimal as an alternative to both an mdivisible unit and 
to a knowable quantity divisible ad infinitum, and so, as the “hidden” 
place and time m which motion can finally happen, suggests a strong 
analogy with what Plato says in the Parmenides about the instant; 


that queer thing, the instant The word "instant" appears to mean 
something such that from vt a thing passes to one or other of the two 
conditions [namely, rest and motion] there 1s no transition from a state 
of rest so long as the thing 1s still at rest, nor from motion so long as it 1s 
still n motion, but this queer thing, the instant, 1s situated between the 
motion and the rest, 1t occupies no tune at all, and the transition of the 
moving thing to the state of rest, or of the stationary thing to being in 
motion, takes place to and from the instant *9 
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38 McLaughlin and Miller, “An Epistemological Use of Nonstandard 
Analysis,” 382 ' 

3 Ibid , 383 

40 Plato, Parmenides 156d-e, m The Collected Dialogues of Plato, 947 
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I 


Is THE VOLUMINOUS LITERATURE ON THE YOUNG HEGEL, it has been gen- 
erally overlooked that the cornerstone of his early moral theory con- 
cerns the possibility of ethical “equality "^ This project first explicitly 
emerges m the late 1790s m Frankfurt, against the background of his 
incipient critique of Kantian morality Hegel specifically rejects Kant's 
promotion of the moral law over sensuous inclination, and what he 
views as the ungrounded autonomy possessed by the pnnciple of 
“moral freedom” in the Second Critique. In the course of his confron- 
tation with Kant, Hegel would derive the antecedent condition for 
moral freedom from another principle, also drawn from the cardinal 
values of the French Revolution which was so instrumental to his 
early ttunlang: that 1s, rather than moral freedom, Hegel promotes a 
unique interpretation of ethical equality (Gleachheit) as the foundation 
for the religious community. In Hegel's view, freedom can emerge 
only as the product of an infinite striving for ethical equality with God. 

Hegel’s reflections depend on the unique semantic richness of the 
German term Glewhhe, which has a wider range of application than 





Correspondence to Department of Philosophy, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 94305-2155 

1 The concept of equality receives some treatment m Theodor Haering’s 
major study, Hegel sewn Wollen und sem Werk (Leipzig Teubner, 1929), 
which offers meticulous readings of virtually all Hegel’s youthful writings 
(see ibid , 495, 511) However, Glewhhe does not receive a systematic anal- 
ysis m Haermg’s text H S Harns has argued that Hegel rejected the "new 
gospel of universal equality” which came m the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion, see H S Harns, Hegel's Development Towards the Sunlight (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1972), xxx, 171, 425, 444 However, hus analysis centers on 
Hegel’s critique of what I have termed here “legal equality,” rather than the 
prospect for an ethical “likeness” (Glevche) with the Other in the compact of 
love 
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the English term “equality” While Gleichhew can certainly mean 
equality or “parity” 1n the sense of sharing the same set of nights or 
status as another, 1t can also mean “to resemble” or “to be like” some- 
thing (etwas zu glewhen) m a certain respect For Hegel, however, 
resemblance 1s not merely a relation between shared external proper- 
ties, but rather two things are said to be “equal” or “alike” to the ex- 
tent they are united within the same horizon of existential conditions 

Consequently, Glewhhew can mean both a kind of parity ın respect of 
some external set of shared properties or rights, or to be alzke in re- 
spect of some fundamental condition of existence The originality of 
Hegel's conception of equality 1s to explicitly segregate these two 
senses of Glezchheit, so that he may reject the status of mere parity or 
"equivalence" of individuals before the law, 1n favor of a conception of 
complete ethical “likeness” or similarity between moral agents, in 
which Self and Other are united within the same ethical horizon. 

Consequently, although his use of terminology 1s not always con- 
sistent, Hegel persistently distinguishes a bad or abstract form of 
equality—which imposes a “formal equivalence” (Glewhhew) be- 
tween individuals on the basis of a moral law heteronomous to the 
confines of ethical Iife—from a nonreflective form of equality, under- 
stood m the sense of a consummate “likeness” (Gleiche) between mdi- 
viduals, which emerges m the condition of love (Lzebe) Love for He- 
gel indicates a completely shared sense of being with another, or a 
"hving union between the individual and his world” This fundamen- 
tal similarity or likeness (Gleiche), then, overcomes the positing of 
conceptual and ethical opposition between individuals—which he di- 
agnoses in Kant's principle of moral freedom—and bonds the mem- 
bers of a religious faith into a true community (Gemeinschaft), m that 
they are inherently “alike” ın and through their devotion to God. 

This affirmative equality or hkeness for Hegel should therefore 
be understood as a mode of dynamic resemblance between individu- 
als,.which links them through a manifold of relative modifications 
(Modifikationen) of difference within a united existential horizon, 
rather than through a posited opposition (Enigegensetzung). This un- 
derstanding of Gleichheit or equality 1s also not reducible to a Fich- 
tean sense of “identity” (A=A), because ıt 1s a relation of manifold re- 
semblance between autonomous moral agents rather than opposmg 
aspects of an identical self-consciousness Hegel’s Gleichhevt there- 
fore aspires to offer a medial condition between identity and ODDposi- 
tion. 
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However, Hegel will ultimately concede that his ideal of ethical 
equahty cannot avoid extinguishing that vestigial difference between 
particulars that can distinguish a relation of simularity from formal 
identity In the concluding passages of “The Spint of Chnstianity and 
its Fate” (1798), he will finally abandon the project of achieving this 
ethical equality as the basis for binding the community within the re- 
stricted confines of rehgious life This marks his first step towards re- 
solving the inequality and diremption of particulars through the struc- 
tures of recognition (Anerkennung) in the Jenaer Realphilosophie. 


I 


Hegels Invtal Critique of Legal Equivalence. Hegel's unique 
conception of ethical likeness (Gleiche) m his early thought initially 
serves only as a tentative resolution to his emphatic critique of mere 
legal equality (Gleachhevrt) as a regulation of moral action Thuis latter 
sense of equality rests on the presumption of a formal equivalence be- 
tween subjects on the basis of a heteronomous moral law, which 1m- 
poses equality on purely legal grounds, and suppresses those qualities 
of difference which transcend legal distinctions 

The roots of this conception stem primarily from Hegel’s expan- 
sive theoretical employment with the French Revolution and its cardi- 
nal values of liberté, égalité, et fraternité Most commentators judge 
Hegel’s concern with the French Revolution from the vantage point of 
Ius late Philosophy of Right, in which Hegel extends pride of place to 
the principle of freedom. Although Hegel’s abiding enthusiasm for the 
ideals of the Revolution has long been evident? httle critical attention 
has fallen on his early discussion of equality ın that light + 

Specifically, Hegel in his early writings calls into question the ba- 
sic presuppositions of legal equality m Rousseau’s Social Contract In 
Rousseau's view, although the so-called natural equality of primitive 





? See, for example, Joachim Ritter, Hegel und dae Franzosische Revolu- 
tron (Koln, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1957), and Jurgen Habermas, “Hegels Kri- 
tik an der Franzosischen Revolution,” m Theorie und Praxis Sozialphilos- 
ophasche Studren, (Neuwiedam Rhem Luchterhand, 1963) 

3 For a historical survey of Hegel’s interest m the Revolution, see H S, 
Harris, “Hegel and the French Revolution," Cko 7, no 1 (fall, 1977) 6-18 

4 One exception 1s Domenico Losurdo, who briefly details Hegel’s dis- 
cussion of legal equality ın the Jenaer Realphalosophae, cf “Zwischen Rous- 
seau und Constant Hegel und die Frerhert der Modernen,” m Rousseau, dae 
Revolution und der junge Hegel, ed Hans Fnednch Fulda and Rolf-Peter 
Horstmann (Stuttgart Klett-Cotta, 1991), 310-14 
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communal societies 1s no longer possible, this primordial instinct for 
equality should be incorporated in the social compact, in the form of 
equal legal rights which overcome the mequalities between the citi- 
zens’ natural endowments As the "basis for every social system,” he 
asserts at the conclusion of book 1 of the Social Contract, “instead of 
destroying natural equality, the fundamental compact, on the con- 
trary, substitutes a moral and legitimate equahty to whatever physical 
inequality nature may have imposed upon men, and that, however un- 
equal m force or intelligence they may be, men all become equal by 
convention and by right "5 However, it 1s precisely this simple trans- 
ference of natural equality mto an authontative and jundical form of 
equality that Hegel calls into question. He argues that the dispropor- 
tion or inequality between men m the realm of possession 1s unaf- 
fected by the superposition of a doctrine of equal nghts before the 
law. In his earliest ethical writings, Hegel 15 concerned precisely with 
thus imposition of formal, legal equivalence over the inequality of men 
in the concourse of life § 

In Tubingen (1792-94), Hegel’s emergent critique of moral law 1s 
addressed precisely to this mequality within legal equivalence, which 
he initially finds ın the postulates of Mosaic law and what he deter- 
mines to be the fundamental diremption (Entzwezung) of the “Judaic 
character" In early notes Hegel disputes the central claims of Men- 
delssohn's Jerusaleum, which argued that Judaism 15 not a positive 
religion because its moral principles are not turned into authoritative 
commands However, Hegel disputes Mendelssohn’s segregation of 
the moral agency of the Jewish rehgion from the dictates of Mosaic 
law, on the grounds that the latter imposes a forced mandate of equal- 
ity within the community on the basis of a transcendental authority 





5 Jean Jacques Rousseau, On the Social Contract, trans. Donald A Cress 
(Indianapolis Hackett Publishing, 1983), 29 

6 In the “Positivity of the Christian Religion” (1796), in a section entitled 
“Gleachhert,” Hegel notes analogously that “equality was a principle with the 
early Christians, the slave was a brother of his owner Men were to be val- 
ued not by honors or dignity but by the strength of their faith " However, 
this prospect of equality has degenerated into contemporary dogma, “but 
with the clever addition that it 1s ın the eyes of Heaven that all men are equal 
m this sense” This absolves the need for the resolution of equities m 
earthly life on the basis of an equality proffered from a transcendental au- 
thonty This symbolic equality, then, 1s reduced to the ludicrous ceremony 
of the prelates annually washing the feet of the poor, as "httle more than 
comedy" G W F Hegel, Early Theological Writings, trans T M Knox 
(Philadelphia University of Philadelphia Press, 1975), 88-9 
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heteronomous to the commerce of everyday hfe’ In the early frag- 
ment, "Inwiefern ist Religion " (1792), Hegel first notes that, on 
Mendelssohn's terms, the Jewish nation 1s oppressed by an excessive 
demand for equality, 1n the face of their subjection to a higher, heter- 
onomous authonty: “the Jewish nation desires a kang—one prefers to 
obey a king, as that lets one criticize at every moment the burden of 
one's equals [senes Glewhen], [1.e.,] some peasant ıs hostile to his 
lawyer, judge, etc., and 1s more unwilling to submit to trivialities from 
one’s equal (seines Gleichen} than repression and extortion by the 
sovereign in power] | that 1s the spint of the Jewish religion s. 121."8 
In the Jewish nation, the mandate of legal equality 1s reduced to petty 
extractions of Justice from one's peers through excessive demands for 
equal nghts, which are guaranteed through the supreme authority of 
the king The sovereignty of the Mosaic law over all maintains this 
phantasmic rite of equal status through its absolute, heteronomous 
command. 

Hegel later draws upon this critique of Mendelssohn m order to 
diagnose the core of what he describes as the “Onental Spirit” in the 
early Frankfurt penod (1797-1800) In an undated historical study, 
Hegel characterizes the "Onental spirit” as one locked m a single per- 
spective, which enforces equality as a law between inequals. “Once 
the fixedly determined character [of the Oriental] 1s established, 1t 
cannot depart from itself, cannot take up and reconcile 1n itself that 
which 1s opposed to it. The one side becomes dominant, the other 
dominated. ‘Might’ [Macht] is the concept in which beings are [made] 
equal [gleich] " Within the structure of domination which defines the 
Oniental spint, a lugher force or transcendental might 1s what equates 
individuals This equalizmg power amidst mequals js ın fact a heteron- 
omous law, because it imposes that equality autonomously of the fact 
of domination itself “The lmuts [Schranken] of thew character 
produce forms of actuality [Warklichkezten] which love cannot unite, 
so that they must be bound objectively, 1e , they must stand under a 





T Hegel also makes this argument m “The Spirit of Christianity and its 
Fate,” m Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787-1800, ed Inge Gellert (Berlin 
Akademie Verlag, 1991), 461, ——, Early Theological Writings, 196 

8G W F Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, ed Rheimsch-Westfalschen akade- 
nue der wissenschaft (Hamburg Felix Memer Verlag, 1989), 1 75 (all transla- 
tions of quotations from this work are the author's), Fruhe Studien und En- 
twurfe 1787-1800, 59 

? Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787-1800, 362, all translations 
of quotations from this work are the author's 
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law [This] equalization of the actual [Das Gleiche der Wwrkhchkeit] 1s 
the necessity, and thus the law, which governs all"? Because the 
only reality that the Oriental can perceive is a relation of domination, 
the field of objectivity external to that domination 1s bound to a law of 
imposed sameness. Nothing appears for the Oriental other than what 
he can comprehend under the conditions of domunation. In such a 
world, the will to dominate 1s equal to the wilingness to be domi- 
nated, so that “in the Onental character two apparently contradictory 
determinations are intimately bound: the lust Jor power over all and 
the willful surrender to every slavery "! These umpulses are coexist- 
ent because they “are both ruled by an equivalent law of force [das 
gleiche Gesetz der Gewalt].” Here the “noble” man “posits himself 
equally [sich gleichsetzt] to that which he overcomes, because he 
knows the same law of necessity rules over both.” 


The man of self-determined character deals with nothing that 1s not the 
same kind [gle:chartig] as himself Most of what can strike him he re- 
Jects to one side The rest he struggles with and becomes its master, or 
else becomes subject to its power, but [in both cases] his claims remain 
the same [gleichen] This immutability, this inability to become moved 
ın multiple ways through the manifold of things, preserves for the On- 
ental his repose [Ruhe] 12 


In the “Oriental character,” therefore, the principle of formal 
equivalence finds its ideal manifestation The manifoldness of life is 
reduced to a formal equivalence between the dominated and the dom- 
inating on the basis of a heteronomous command However, m order 
for the vast field of actuality (Wirklachkeit) which exceeds the bounds 
of this dominating relationship to be comprehensible, the Oriental 
must enclose it in the fantastic ornamentations of his imagination. 
Hegel concludes therefore that the Onental spirit must produce an 
imaginative embodiment of this fundamental law of equivalence. 


[T]he Oriental always embellishes actuality with the imagination [Eun- 
bildungskraft] He envelops everything in images This unification 
of unequal kinds [Ungleachartigen] produces the illusion of hfe, which 
[truthfully] hes ın the likeness [Glezchhevt] of the things connected 
This [feeling of life], where one knows these things to be similar to one- 
self, arises here obscurely into consciousness, because [here] the diver- 
sity ıs so unlike [unglechartig], however, this [Oriental] unification 
could not risk allowing the shape of pure life to emerge 3 





V Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787-1 800, 362 
HTbid 

12 Tbid , 363 

13Tbid , 364 
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The Onental Spit produces an "illusion of life,” that is, of a manifold 
and dynamic relation with reality, through the maginal ornamentation 
of objects, which imposes an embellished semblance of equality upon 
unequal kinds However, the true embodiment of life rests rather on 
the feeling of an unadulterated lakeness with things. In the latter con- 
dition, there 1s no formal equivalence between subject and object, but 
rather one 1s connected to the manifold through infinite modifications 
of an essential similarity Here Hegel discerns a crucial distinction be- 
tween the formal equivalence imposed upon unequal kinds by an ex- 
ternal law, and a consummate likeness to the manifoldness of life, 
where all things are existentially “similar” to oneself. However, the 
Oriental imagination may paradoxically intimate this feeling of con- 
summate similarity, because 1ts own poetic ornamentation of objects 
1s so unlike their true nature 

In Hegel’s view, then, the imposition of a moral law from an au- 
thority or might (Macht) which transcends the commerce of everyday 
life procures merely the formal equivalence of the citizenry 1n the face 
of their overbearing inequality to the moral law On the other hand, 
the condition of love, 1n Hegel’s view, 1s precisely the feeling of equal 
strength (Macht) which overcomes the positing of all opposition. 


True unification, actual love, occurs only among living beings [Lebenda- 
gen] who are equal «n strength [an Macht sich gleich], and thus com- 
pletely lıvıng for one another, who are from no side dead to one another, 
it excludes all oppositions Love 1s not understanding [Verstand], which 
leaves the relations of the manifold as always manifold and whose unity 
itself ıs an opposition Love 1s also not Reason [Vernunft], which simply 
opposes its [act of] determination agamst that which is determined 

Love ıs nothing that 1s emborded, nothing circumscnibed, nothing finite 

Love 1s a feeling, but not an mdividual feeling Life forces itself 
through the dissolution of the manifold of feelings to dispersion, 1n or- 
der to find itself m the totality of this manifold. This totality 1s not con- 
tained in love as the sum of many particular, separated elements, in 
love, hfe finds vtself as a doubling of wtself, and the uniting of the 
same ! 


In this fragment on “Love” from the early Frankfurt period (“ 

welchem Zwecke denn alles ubrige dient” [1797]), Hegel unveils the 
condition of love as that which overcomes both the analytic divisions 
of the intellect (Verstand), and the determinations of reason (Ver- 
munft) In the condition of love, there 1s no conceptual opposition 





M Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 304—5 (translation modified), 
Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787—1800, 391 (emphasis added) 
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(Entgegensetzung) or rational determination (Bestimmen), but only a 
consummate similarity with the Other. Love overcomes the terms of 
separation between subject and object which underwrite reflection. 
“love completely destroys objectivity and thereby transcends reflec- 
tion, depriving man's opposite of all foreign character."5 However, 
love’s unification does not simply collapse subject and object into 
identity, but sustains the relation of consummate similanty between 
essentially separate entities: “In love the separate does still remain, 
but as something united and no longer as something separate; life [in 
the subject] senses life [in the object].”16 
In ethical terms, only when one 1s “equal in strength” [an Macht 
sich gleich] with the Other, in contrast to the relation of domination 
evident in the Onental character, can one overcome the heterono- 
mous demands of a positive authority and constitute a community of 
equals. This equal Macht or power evident in the condition of love, 
Hegel later claims in “The Spirit of Christianity and its Fate,” can be 
lent to man through religious devotion, which proffers a degree of 
similarity to life. Through the act of baptism, 
those who do not recognize themselves in him [Christ] acquire power [Macht] 
thereby, “power” 1s not a new force [Kraft] or vivacity [Lebendiges] [acquired 
for the first time], but only a degree of life, a sumilarity or dissimilarity of life 
[Gleichheit oder Ungleicheit des Lebens] [The baptized] do not become 
other than they were, but they know God and recognize themselves as children 
of God, as weaker than he, yet of a like nature [gleicher Natur] ın so far as 
they have become conscious of that spiritual relation suggested by (ðvoua) 


[his name], as ávOponoo [the man] who 1s dwtiGduEevoo Ot GANOiva 
[lighted by the true light] their essence 1s found in no stranger, but in God 17 


In baptism, one ıs immersed ın a homogenous medium, and the 
power of this experience lies in the recognition of one’s consummate 
similarity with the manifold of life. In this experience, conceptual op- 
position—the reduction of the object to the terms of the concept—is 
suspended ın favor of that sense of dissolution into the manifoldness 
of hfe which Hegel had described ın his fragment on “Love ” Further- 
more, the baptismal sacrament indicates that one 1s of a “like nature” 





Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 305, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 
1787-1800, 392 

16 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 305, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 
1787-1800, 392 

17 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 259 (emphasis added), Werke un 
Zwanzig Banden, Theone-Werkausgabe edition (Frankfurt a. M Suhrkamp, 
1970), 1 375 
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with Christ, infinitely inferior m kind, but sharing fundamentally sir- 
lar existential conditions. Unlike the Onental character, the authority 
of the divine law of Chnst is not based on a heteronomous command 
but rather on the revelation of a spiritual father, with whom one can 
aspire for ethical equality. In Hegel’s view, then, the religious commu- 
nity can be founded on the feeling of ethical sumilarity to God, rather 
than on his positive authority 


II 


The Foundations of Hegel's Theory of Ethical Equality. Hegel 
developed his theory of ethical equahty from several influential 
sources. I have already indicated the negative impact of Mendelssohn 
and Rousseau on Hegel's critique of legal equivalence. The roots of 
his view of ethical likeness, however, are more obscure. 

Annemarie Gethmann-Siefert has suggested that one root of He- 
gel’s philosophical occupation with Schiller stems from the latter's 
doctrine of Gottahnlichkeit For Schiller, the bonds of moral virtue 
eventually lead to happiness (Gluckselagkeit) and ultimately to “a sim- 
ilanty to God.”!8 The possibility of Gottahnlichkeit marks the telos of 
man’s spiritual (geistige) being, as opposed to his merely factical ex- 
istence For Gethmann-Siefert, this doctrine becomes a cornerstone 
of Schiller's enlightenment critique of religion, as 1t serves as a "provo- 
cation against religious presentations [Vorstellungen] and interpreta- 
tion.” For Schiller, m her view, *Gottahnlichkeit 1s the gift, talent of 
men, which they must force through agamst the conditions of their 
factical existence," and marks therefore "the possibility of [man’s] 
freedom" from religious dogma !? 

However, while Hegel was certainly familar with the allusive ges- 
tures to Gottahnlachkevt m Schiller's poetry,” 1t 1s far from certain that 
it had a determinate effect on his emerging doctrine of equality ın the 
early Frankfurt period?! Schiller’s theoretical articulation of this 





18 Fredrich Schiller, “Philosophischen Briefe,” m Werke, ed Lieselotte- 
Blumenthal and Benno von Weise, vo 20 (Weimar, 1943—), 124 

19 Annemarie Gethmann-Siefert, Die Funktion der Kunst in der Ge- 
schichte Überlegungen zu Hegels Asthetwk, Hegel-Studaen, Becheft 25 (Bonn 
Bouvier, 1984), 30-33, 88, 103, all translations of quotations from this work 
are the author's 

20 For example, ın the poem “An dre Freude", cf G W F Hegel, Briefe 
von und an Hegel, ed Johannes Hoffmeister, vol 1 (Hamburg F Meiner, 
1961), 57 
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problem remained fairly obscure, and the central thrust of his con- 
viction, that Gottahnlchkeit 1s a provocation against religious repre- 
sentations (Vorstellungen) runs against the grain of Hegel’s concept 
of equality. Gleichhevt for Hegel, rather, 1s a prereflective similarity 
with other moral agents, in respect of their devotion to God This eth- 
1cal similarity bonds the religious community, but does not promote 
an autonomous subjectivity standing apart from “the religious inter- 
pretations of men.” Furthermore, as I shall illustrate below, equality 
for Hegel depends precisely on the sensuous representations which 
Schiller rejects in favor of a privative withdrawal into inner feeling 
This latter condition Hegel would later dende as the impacted subjec- 
tivity of the "beautiful soul.” Although the conundrum of Gottahnla- 
chkeit m Schiller's poetry would become a deliberative concern for 
Hegel later ın life, especially in the concluding passages of The Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit,” m early Frankfurt 1t seems more hkely that he 
drew his inspiration from elsewhere. 

Since Hegel specifically predicates his notion of consummate 
likeness (Gleiche) to the condition of love, it seems most hkely that he 
drew on Friedrich Holderlin’s own Vereinigungsphilosophie of love 
in this period Although love was a popular theoretical concept in the 
late eighteenth century, drawing treatises from Franz Hemsterhuis, 
Herder, and Schiller, Holderlin in particular developed his conception 
as a critique of Fichtean philosophy *4 Although Fichte’s principle of 


21 While Gethmann-Siefert does not connect Schiller’s notion to Hegel’s 
discussion of equality, she does insist that the doctrine of Gottahnlichket, 
mediated through the “Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man,” “deter- 
muned Hegel’s reflections” on an “enlightened critique of Reason”, Die Funk- 
tion der Kunst «n der Geschichte, 35 She establishes this constitutive rela- 
tion on the basis of the psychological philosophy of Jakob Abel, one of 
Hegel’s teacher’s m Tubingen and a former teacher of Schiller himself How- 
ever, the influence of Abel’s thought on Hegel’s 1794 “Transcendental Psy- 
chology” elicits no residual effect of Schiller’s doctrine of Gottahnlchket, 
cf Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, 1165-92 To presume, therefore, as Geth- 
mann-Siefert does, that Hegel’s early critique of religion stems from this 
“common source” with Schiller seems highly implausible 

22 Schiller pursued this discussion in hus “Philosophy of Physiology” 
(1779) and the “Versuch uber den Zusammenhang der thierischen Natur 
des Menschen mat sewer gerstigen,” (1780), cf ——, Werke, 20 10 

?3 For a discussion of the role of Schiller’s poem, “Dre Freundschaft," as 
the concluding refrain of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, cf Donald 
Verene, Hegel's Recollection A Study of Images wn the Phenomenology of 
Spirt (Albany SUNY Press, 1985), 3-7 

24 Cf Dieter Henrich, “Hegel und Holderln," m Hegel im Kontext 
(Frankfurt Suhrkamp, 1971) 
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an infinite striving between Ego and non-Ego was the context for 
Holderlin’s theory, he rejected Fichte’s notion of reflection as the ba- 
sis for establishing their identity Holderlin on the contrary proposed 
a “ur-unity” of subject and object that 1s restored by the dynamic bond 
of love For Holderlin, ın Dieter Henrich’s terms, “the ur-unity [Uren- 
agkeit] 1s indeed the highest certainty, but not an object of descriptive 
knowledge "> Holderlin therefore rejected Fichte’s condition of "infi- 
nite striving” as the means of disclosing the object for self-conscious- 
ness On the contrary, the unification of love overcomes the subject’s 
striving after 1ts object Holderlin thematizes this ın his short frag- 
ment, “Urtheil und Seyn” of 1795. On the one hand, judgment (Ur- 
therl) “is the original separation of object and subject which are most 
deeply united in intellectual intuition, that separation through which 
alone object and subject become possible, the arche-separation [Ur- 
therl].” On the other hand, Being (Seyn) “expresses the connection 
between subject and object, where subject and object are united alto- 
gether [such that] no separation can be performed without violating 
the essence of what 1s being separated, there and nowhere else can we 
speak of Being proper ” The condition of love returns the reflected 
Judgment to the primordial unity of Being While Holderlin does not 
himself predicate equality (Glewhhew) of this condition of love, he 
does propose elsewhere that a regeneration of the selfs primordial 
drive, through a contemplation of the models of antiquity, will reestab- 
lish our equality with objects. In a unique conception of our relation 
to the ancients, Holderlin proposes that our distinct lack of originality 
1s 1n fact a virtue, for antiquity provides us with prior models for rees- 
tablshing our “primordial drive, which ijs bent on forming the 
unformed."7 On the basis of this model, we can assume that the 
“communal, primordial ground" 1s “the living, and above all, equal [gle- 
ach] onigin of all formative drives so that ın the primordaal founda- 
tion of all works and acts of man we feel ourselves to be equal [gle- 
ach] and at one with all, be they so large and small 5 Consequently, 
as the unification of love is a return to this primordial drive, 1t indi- 
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cates the reconstitution of a harmonious and origmal equahty with 
things. 

However, Hegel's conception of love and the role of equality 1s 
significantly different than Holderlin's account of primordial being 
While Holderlin conceives of love as a reconstitution of the ground of 
primordial being which transcends the judgment of reflection, Hegel 
sees love as an act of relation consummated within self-conscious- 
ness. As Dieter Henrich cogently argues: 


Hegel must ın the long run conceive all the structures which Holderlin 
understood as stemming from origmal being [ursprunglichen Sern], as 
modes of relation [Bezogensewns] which become unified The event 
[Geschehen] of unification itself, not the ground from which it derives, 
1s for Hegel the true Absolute, the “All m All” We will see that Hegel for 
this reason came to the conviction that the absolute must be called 
“Spirit” [Geist], not "Being" [Seon] ?? 


Following Henrich’s discrimination here, we can establish that Hegel 
rejects Holderlin’s view of love as the restoration of a primordial unity 
of being prior to the separation of subject and object in Judgment On 
the contrary, Hegel conceives of love as the struggle for lakeness be- 
tween subject and object in the context of self-consciousness. In his 
theory of ethical equality, Hegel in fact deepens and extends Fichte’s 
initial discussion of “infinite striving,” which had occasioned Holder- 
lin’s view. The primary context for Hegel’s deduction of ethical 
equality (Glevchheit), then, 1s Fichte’s original postulate of the Abso- 
lute “likeness” of Ego and non-Ego as the condition for practical striv- 
Ing. 

Fichte’s discussion of equality in the Wissenschaftslehre stems 
from what he regards as the epistemological aponas of Kant’s moral 
subject, specifically its inaccessible relation to the “thing-in-itself " In 
his early “Review of Aeneswdemus," Fichte first concedes that Kant's 
things-in-themselves are inherently contradictory, 1n that one cannot 
posit the necessity of an maccessible ground for mtuition 2° On the 
contrary, Fichte believes, things-in-themselves must be thought 
through systematically, under a higher “principle of consciousness ” 
Fichte presumes in his Wossenschaftslehre to ground the first princi- 
ple of philosophy, not on a “fact of consciousness" as did Reinhold, 
but on an originary act of consciousness, the “Iam” This origmal act 
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posits the Ego as the site of consciousness, which 1s conditioned by 
that which exceeds the bounds of its will, what Fichte calls the non- 
Ego. Through thus original act of self-positing, the problematic doc- 
trme of the thing-in-1tself becomes obsolete, because concept and ob- 
ject are now fundamentally *one and the same—merely regarded from 
two different sides."?! 

However, for Fichte, the unity of Ego and non-Ego is not the ur- 
unity of “primordial being” as argued by Holderlin, prior to the arche- 
separation of judgment, but rather the telos of an infinite practical 
striving In Fichte’s account of practical reason, the horizon of the Ab- 
solute first emerges from the postulate of a normative similarity 
(Gleichhewt) between subject and object In hus discussion of the 
“Foundation of Practical Knowledge" in the Whssenschaftslehre, 
Fichte proclaims, 


only now does 1t become fully apparent, to what extent the positing of a 
not-self ıs absolute ıt 1s absolute, insofar as 1t 1s based on this connec- 
tion that depends entirely on the self That the activities are absolutely 
connected, 1s to say that they are posited as absolutely alike [glerch] 
But since, as surely as an object 1s to be posited they are not alike, we 
can only say that their likeness 1s absolutely demanded they ought to be 
absolutely alike [glezch] *2 


If the onginal act of self-consciousness 1s the positing of an object, 
then this object must be thoroughly identical with the originally pos- 
ited self But ın its positing (Setzung) as an object, it 1s thoroughly 
heterogeneous to the self On this basis, Fichte deduces the infinite 
striving of practical activity: the presumptive semilarity of subject 
and object cannot be theoretically or scientifically demonstrated, and 
thus devolves into a normative similarity: they ought to be alike The 
resolution of this struggle for similarity within self-consciousness be- 
comes the context for the practical activity of the self. However, m 
that subject and object are 1n fact “not alike" in the form of reflection, 
“the pure self-reverting activity of the self ıs a streving; and as shown 
earlier, an infinate striving at that This boundless striving, carried to 
infinity, 1s the condition of the possibility of any object whatsoever: 
no striving, no object "9? 
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Hegel will transpose this striving for absolute equality between 
subject and object into the framework of Holderlin’s vision of love, as 
the unification of opposites which overcome reflective opposition. 
However, Hegel does not merely adopt Fichte’s conception of equality 
(Gleichhew) without reservation For Fichte, the striving for likeness 
1s not really an attempt to achieve a reciprocal and dynamic resem- 
blance between subject and object, but rather to force the object to 
conform to the position of the Self As he states in the Wassen- 
schaftslehre, “smce [self and not-self] are not in fact alike, 1t remains 
always a question, which of the two 1s to ahgn itself to the other, and 
which of them we are to take as the ground of comparison.—It 1s at 
once apparent, how we are obliged to answer this question As the 
self 1s posited, so all reality 1s posited; everything 1s to be posited in 
the self, the self 1s to be absolutely independent, whereas everything 
1s to be dependent upon it Hence, what is required is the conformity 
of the object with the self; and 1t 1s the absolute self which demands 
this, precisely in the name of its absolute being.”™4 

Just as Holderlin had predicated the unification of love on the ur- 
unity of primordial being, here Fichte predicates the equality of self 
and not-self on the postulate of the “absolute being” of the self. Con- 
sequently, equality ın both cases must ultimately resolve into a form 
of identity between subject and object in absolute bemg. For Hegel, 
on the contrary, equality 1s precisely a struggle for likeness between 
essentially heterogeneous moments, the perpetual event (Geschehen) 
or process of unification with the Other For Hegel, equality in life 1s 
purchased through our infinite striving for equality with God, 
whereby we resolve the particularity and positivity of life. 


IV 


Hegel’s Critique of Kantian Morality. In order to clarify what 
Hegel means by this event of equality or hkeness between individuals 
manifest ın love, one must first cast a glance back to his initial articu- 
lation of love in the Tubingen fragments of 1792, on an analogy with 
reason (Vernunft) In Hegel’s view, the Kantian principle of the 
“moral law” restricts the ethical condition to a merely formal duty 
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heteronomous to ethical life, in a manner strilangly similar to that of 
the Oriental character and Mosaic law. 

In Tubingen, Hegel initially defines “love” as an alternative to the 
dictates of the moral law in Kant's Critique of Practical Reason. In 
the “Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason," Kant asserts that pure practi- 
cal reason has “primacy” over pure theoretical reason—that 1s, that 
practical reason possesses a prion principles which do not contradict, 
and yet are not deducible from, theoretical reason alone This 1s es- 
sential, 1n order for Kant to justify that there 1s a substantive side to 
reason, in its practical sense, which corresponds to the merely regula- 
tive principle which reason provides in the First Critique. However, 
Kant notes one proviso that 1s necessary 1f this deduction of the pri- 
macy of practical reason 1s to succeed ıt must not rest on the mere 
regulation of “pathological” drives “In fact, so long as practical reason 
1s pathologically conditioned, 1 e , as merely regulating the interest of 
the inclunations by the sensuous principle of happmess [Gluckse- 
lagke:t], this demand [that theoretical reason should yield primacy to 
practical reason] could not be made on speculative reason "95 On the 
contrary, the only procedure by which this primacy can be established 
1s if “pure reason of 1tself can be and really ıs practical, as the con- 
sciousness of the moral law shows 1t to be "96 For Kant, if this pure 
practical reason can be established, then the “reality of transcendental 
freedom 1s also confirmed.”?’ In this instance the concept of freedom 
emerges as “the keystone of the whole architecture of the system of 
pure reason,” in that all other ideas of speculative reason, including 
God and the mmmortality of the soul, “now attach themselves to the 
concept of freedom, and gain, with it and through it, stability and ob- 
jective reality” The antecedent principle of freedom, therefore, 
emerges as “a need, with the status of a law, to assume that without 
which an aim cannot be achieved which one ought to set before one- 
self invariably in all actions "9$ 

Therefore, the deduction of the primacy of practical reason rests 
on the pretext provided by the unconditional “bindingness” 
[Verbendlachkevt] of the moral Jaw ın our freedom, rather than on the 
contingent regulation of pathological inchnations. In Kant's view, “the 
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moral law 1s the sole determining ground of the pure will. Since it 1s 
merely formal, requmng only that the form of the maxim be univer- 
sally legislative, as a determining ground 2t abstracts from all mate- 
real and thus from every object of volition” By abstracting the 
moral law from all matenal inchnations, Kant 1s able to maintam the 
boundary between theoretical and practical reason, while asserting 
the primacy of the practical faculty ' 

However, as early as the “Tubingen fragments" (1792-93), Hegel 
developed a critique of the structure of Kant's deduction of the univer- 
sal bindingness of the moral law, as conditioned by the concept of 
freedom. Whereas the primacy of practical over theoretical reason 
for Kant must rest on its pure accordance with the dictates of the 
moral law, when abstracted from all sensuous inchnation, for Hegel, 
on the contrary, we must recognize that we possess 


feelings, woven into our very nature, which though they are not moral, 
do not spring from respect for the law yet they are worthy of love, 
they mhibit evil tendencies and they further the highest development of 
man —All the benign inclinations are of this sort, compassion, benevo- 
lence, friendship, etc But this empirical character, enclosed within the 
circle of inclinations, does possess moral feeling, which must send out 
its delicate threads through the whole web, the fundamental principle 
of the empirical character 1s love—whuich has something analogous to 
Reason in it, Just as love finds itself ın other men, or rather by forgetting 
itself, 1t puts 1tself outside of its own existence, and so to speak, lives, 
feels, and acts ın others—even so Reason as the principle of universally 
valid laws knows itself agam in every rational being Love, even vf it 
is a pathological principle of action, 1s dismterested, 1t does not do 
good actions because it has calculated the joys that anse from its ac- 
tions Thus xt ıs not the principle of self-love, where the ego 1s in the 
end always the ultimate goal *9 


Hegel finds here, then, m the “pathological” realm which Kant 
had to suspend in order to assert the primacy of practical reason, an 
analogous moral feehng to the dictates of the morallaw to treat every 
action as universally valid for others as for oneself. Love 1s analogous 
to reason 1n that 1t suspends all consideration of consequences, but 
rather appeals to a universal principle—moral feeling rather than the 
moral law. However, for Hegel, love and sensuous inchnation do not 
require a “respect” for the moral law that 1s binding m itself On the 
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contrary, Hegel became progressively certain that the formal condi- 
tion of Kant’s practical reason reduces all ethical actions to their con- 
formuty with a purely abstract sense of duty The advantage of love as 
the regulation of moral inclinations 1s that ıt does not reduce every 
particularity to the condition of a formal or universal bmmdmgness 
[Verbindlichkeit] 

In “The Spirit of Chnstianity and its Fate,” it 1s precisely this pro- 
motion of a universal law over the particularity of life which Hegel 
finds m both the Mosaic law and the Kantian imperative of “duty” to 
the categorical imperative: “in love all thought of duties vanishes "t! 
“Love itself pronounces no imperative "? For Hegel, Kant's notion of 
bindingness to the moral law merely thwarts all our natural mnchna- 
tions, so that “the man who listens to lus own command of duty"—like 
the Oriental character—"carnes his lord in himself, yet at the same 
time ıs his own slave "9 Specifically, the formal character of pure 
practical reason reduces the particular inclination to a universal com- 
mand 

For the particular—impulses, inclinations, pathological love, sensuous 

experience, or whatever else 1t 1s called—the universal 1s necessarily 

something alien and objective There remains a residuum of indestructi- 
ble positivity which finally shocks us because the content which the uni- 
versal command of duty acquires, a specific duty, contains the contra- 
diction of being restricted and universal at the same time and makes the 


most stubborn claims for its one-sidedness, 1 e , on the strength of pos- 
sessing universality of form “ 


Since Kant’s moral law imposes a universal command in the form of a 
specific duty, 1t forecloses any ethical relation to the particularities 
and inchnations of life In contrast, therefore, Christ overcomes the 
heteronomous “Ought” of Mosaic law (and, by implication, the Kan- 
tian imperative of duty) with an “Is” (Sein), that 1s, an actual bond of 
love which provides “an inclination so as to act as the laws may com- 
mand, 1.e , a unification of inclination and law whereby the latter loses 
its form as law." By stripping laws “of their legality, of their legal 
form,” Christ achieves “the synthesis of subject and object, m which 
subject and object have lost their opposition ” The so-called corre- 
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spondence of inclination and law is ın fact no longer a correspon- 
dence as such, because they are “no longer different" Therefore, it 1s 
not a conceptual or reflective correspondence, where “the things in 
correspondence with one another would on this view be different, 
their correspondence would only be fortuitous, only the unity of 
strangers, a unity in thought only." Chnist’s "fulfillment" of the 
moral law, rather, instantiates a community without binding inclina- 
tion to that law, for they are now fundamentally the same. 


this correspondence of law and inchnation is lzfe and, as the relation of 
differents [Verscherdener] to one another, love, an actual existence 
[Sern] which as a concept, as law, 1s of necessity expressed as a law, 
1e, as equal with itself [sich selbst gleich], or, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed as something actual [Werkliches], as inclination opposed to the 
concept, 1s likewise congruent [gleich] with 1tself, with inclination 48 


Here, then, Hegel deduces the integral correspondence, or consum- 
mate equality, of “inclination” and “law” in the condition of love. True 
“life,” for Hegel, is where the particular sensuous inclination itself cor- 
responds to the universal principle of the moral law Hegel thereby 
collapses the division of the practical faculty into law and inclination, 
which underwrites Kant's deduction of “bindingness” to the categori- 
cal imperative ın the Second Critique This 15 necessary, for it 1s pre- 
cisely this lack of “correspondence” which Hegel deduces as the key 
limitation of Kant's doctrine of the moral law. 

In his introductory study for "The Spint" essay, “Die Grund- 
konzept zum Geist des Christentums,” Hegel finds that Kant's impera- 
tive of duty to the moral law is a form of rational adequation, or 
“thought-relation” (gedachte Beevehung) between universal and par- 
ticular, rather than an integral correspondence, as 1n the condition of 
love. "Morahty according to Kant ıs the subjugation of the particular 
under the universal, the victory [Sieg] of the universal over its oppos- 
ing particular "9 Kant's form of morality imposes the universal con- 
cept onto "the law of life,” and thus effaces those elements which are 
exempt from such unification Thus, “[Kant’s] morality [1s an] adequa- 
tion [Angemessenhew], a unification with the law of life—but this 
[moral] law 1s not [itself] the law of hfe, but rather something alien, 
and thus the supreme separation, objectivity "9 In Kant’s version of 
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morality, for Hegel, the lawful command ıs a unification of “represen- 
tation and represented [Vorstellung und des Vorstellenden]," and thus 
the condition of this unification rests on a “choice,” a selection or m- 
tellectual apprehension of particulars out of the manifold of life. In 
this sense, then, ıt ıs an act of restriction analogous to that of the On- 
ental character, because ıt enforces a conceptual equality between un- 
equal kinds “[Love] ıs no universal opposed to a particular, no unity 
of concept, but a unity of spirit, divinity To love God 1s to feel one’s 
self ın the ‘all’ of life, with no restrictions, ın the infinite Only 
through love ıs the might of objectivity broken "5! 

Nevertheless, Hegel does not suggest here that Kant’s version of 
morality 1s autonomous of the principle of love, but rather that 1t sub- 
ordinates the latter’s condition, consummate hkeness, to that of ratio- 
nal reflection “[Kantian] morality maintains and secures only the pos- 
sibihty of love, and 1ts mode of action ıs therefore only negative, ats 
principle 1s generality, 1e, to treat everything as being equal [als 
seunesglewchen|—as alike [als Glewhe], [which 1s] the condition of 
love, [however] Reason 1s the faculty of generality . [that is] the 
moral action 1s always a muted one, because it 1s an action, and the 
inchnation ıs one-sided and incomplete, because it 1s opposed [enige- 
gengesetzt] to the action In morality without love, the opposition to 
an individual object 1s indeed sublated in generality—a synthesis of 
the objective; but the individual 1s still present as something exempt 
[Ausgeschlossenes] to that opposition[Entgegengesetztes].”" Kantian 
morality subsumes the principle of love (to treat everything as being 
equal to oneself) under the faculty of Reason—zt postulates that 
equality of beings as a conceptual generality. On this basis, ıt ım- 
poses a universal condition of equivalence between particular entities 
which neglects that quality of the individual that 1s exempt from the 
posited opposition. 

In Hegel’s view, it 1s precisely this law of opposition that under- 
nunes the promise of Kant's principle of freedom, the “keystone” of 
his "system of pure reason,” for "[there 1s] no freedom ın opposition 
[Entgegensetzung], no free I, no free you [kern freres Ich, kein freies 
Du] Out of opposition through freedom arises [only] nghts [Rechte] 
Freedom without opposition 1s only a possibility Men are thus, so 
they should be This Should-Be [Sewn-Sollen] must be freely an infinite 
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striving, 1f the object is not completely overcome, if sensibility and 
reason—or freedom and nature, or subject and object are so utterly 
opposed that they are absoluta "8 Appealmg here to Fichte's termi- 
nology, Hegel finds that the diremptions of Kant's system—of “ought” 
and “is,” sensibility and reason, freedom and nature, subject and ob- 
ject—must be resolved in an infinite striving for equality, as they rest 
on an “absolute” opposition The conceptual generality of the moral 
law, therefore, does not provide a true freedom, 1n that 1t 1s not a true 
unification of particulars that transcends all opposition. In contrast, 
Hegel claims, 


Love 1s the blood of life The Kingdom of God 1s the whole tree with all 
necessary modifications [Modifikationen], degrees of development, 
[these] modifications are exemptions [AusschlreSungen], not opposi- 
tions [Entgegensetzungen], 1e, there 1s no law, 1e, that which 4s 
thought ıs equal to that which «s real [das Gedachte «st dem Werkla- 
chen gleich], there 1s nothing general, no relation has become objec- 
tively a rule, all relations emerge living out of the development of life, 
no object 1s bound as an object, nothing has become fixed 5! 


The ideal of love, unlike Kantian morality, is one in which thought 1s 
truly equal to reality without opposition The Kingdom of God 1s no 
thought-relation or adequation uniting subject-object, but rather a 
composite of all possible modifications in the flux of the united com- 
munity of hfe—in which difference 1s established through the con- 
frontation of dynamic aspects or “exemptions” withm an integral 
compact of similarity, rather than through posited opposition In con- 
trast, the moral law 1s “a thought relation [gedachte Bezwehung] which 
is fixed and 1mmovable, without spirit, a subjugant [Jock], a hnlang- 
together [Zusammenkettung], a mastery and slavery—activity and 
suffering, determining and being-determined ” For Hegel, therefore, 
Kantian morality falls prey to precisely that restriction which had held 
the “Onental character"—the command of law that 1s heteronomous 
to the confines of ethical hfe Love, ın contrast, offers a form of ethi- 
cal equality that does not subjugate the other to a universal, concep- 
tual determination 
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Hegel's Theory of Ethical Equality From this vantage pomt, it is 
now possible to determine the scope of ethical equality in Hegel’s 
early reflections on morality m Frankfurt. In “Positiv wird em 
Glauben genannt,” (1797), Hegel articulates the nature of the practical 
self 

The essence of the practical I exists in the transcendence [Hinausge- 

hen] of 1deal activity over that which 1s actual, and un the demand that 

objective activity should be equal to the infinite [gleich sern soll der 
unendlichen) Practical faith is faith ın that 1ideal—now this farth is 
positive when that transcendence [of ideal activity] ıs also given as 
the demand for equality [Glechhev]—this demand can be given only 
through a powerful and dominatmg objective (authority), but whose 
mode of behavior cannot be conceptualized by us—its modes of opera- 
tion must be for us miracles, which are impossible for us, 1e , they pre- 

suppose an activity which we do not recognize as the activity of an I 

Through moral ends, [however,] which we add to the providence of the 

divine, we do not reflect upon what remains of the divine’s unknown es- 

sence, but rather here Judge that his activity exists insofar as ıt 1s the ac- 

tivity of an I 56 


In this fragment, Hegel argues that the essence of the practical 
self ıs the drive towards an equality or likeness with transcendent 
“ideal activity"—wnith the divine However, this demand cannot sım- 
ply overcome the degree to which the “ideal activity” of God exceeds 
[Hanausgehen] the bounds of the practical self—that 1s, one cannot 
conversely demand that God be equal to the finite bounds of the self 
This demand for likeness in the face of our inequality with the divine, 
then, 1s the context for practical activity However, one cannot breach 
this mequality by fallmg under the condition of a universal moral law 
mposed by an authority heteronomous to life, as the condition for 
that equivalence. On the contrary, one must treat ideal activity as the 
activity of an author, infimte nevertheless, and yet the activity of a 
self, and thus ultimately equal to the practical activity of the finite self 
On this basis, one recognizes the effects of this ideal activity as “mi- 
raculous”—transcendent, and yet the activity of an “I” that 1s similar to 
oneself. For Hegel, one can recognize the endemic authority of the dı- 
vine for the finite self without reducing that relation into a conceptual 
opposition. However, because this ideal activity exceeds the bounds 
of finitude, ıt can appear only as the miraculous activity of a divine 
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being, thereby preserving the transcendence peculiar to 1deal activity 
In thus context, then, Hegel affirms that the *miracle" 1s the essence of 
ideal activity and 1s the locus of our equality with the divine author. 
“Religion ıs one [ens] with love. The beloved is not opposed to us, 
they are one with our essential being [Wesen]; we see only ourselves 
in them—and then they are yet again not us—a miracle [Wunder] 
which we are not able to grasp "57 

The context for a miracle ıs, therefore, an asymmetry vn the rela- 
tion of equality between practical and ideal activity One must strug- 
gle for likeness with God, but at the same time one must recognize the 
infinite degree which separates 1deal and practical activity. Neverthe- 
less, Hegel 1s concerned that the transcendence of God be understood 
only as a matter of degree, and not an integral difference It is on thus 
basis that Hegel determines the structure of faith ın “The Spirit. of 
Chnistianity and its Fate " Hegel ıs careful not to a conceive of an mnte- 
gral separation here, but only a relationship of “father to son,” of 
man’s immaturity in the face of Christ, underwritten by an essential 
likeness 


Faith ın Jesus means more than knowing his real personality [Warklach- 
kert], feeling one’s own reality as inferior to hus m might and strength, 
and being his servant Faith ıs a knowledge of spint through spit, and 
only like [gleiche] spirits can know and understand one another, unlike 
[ungleich] ones can know only that they are not what the otheris Dif- 
ference [Versherdenhert] un might [Macht] of spirit, in degree of 
force, «s not unlikeness [Unglewhhe], but [rather] the weaker hangs 
on the superoor like a child, or can be drawn up to him So long as he 
loves beauty m another and so long as beauty 1s in him undeveloped 
(ie, so long as m acting and doing he 1s not yet set 1n equipoise [Glezch- 
gewrcht] and peace with the world, so long as he has not yet reached a 
firm consciousness of his relation to things), so long 1s he still at the 
level of faith alone 59 


Faith, then, 1s a product of this transcendence of ideal activity over 
practical activity, within which one has not yet realized the endemic 
equality [Gleichheit] between man and Christ. Faith however does 
presuppose a fundamental likeness in nature with Christ, but an infe- 
riority m spirit This discrepancy in strength [Macht] mdicates that 
one lacks an “equipoise” [Gleichgewicht] with things in the world. 





57 Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787-1800, 389 
58 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 239, Gesammelte Werke, 1 354-5 
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Consequently, 1n the context of faith alone, the religious commu- 
nity necessitates the compensation of a sensuous embodiment of the 
divine in order to spur its ascension to equahty with God. Just as He- 
gel had found that the Onental umagination embellishes those ele- 
ments of actuality which 1t cannot dominate with monstrous “orna- 
mentations,” here the structure of Christian faith results ın a longmg 
for a beautiful manifestation of the Other, in Christ as a figure. On 
these grounds, then, equality must be represented ın art. 

Hegel thematizes this need m an early Frankfurt fragment, “Reh- 
gion, a religion endowed [stiften]” Here Hegel illustrates that the 
growing separation between man and God m modern times necessl- 
tates the sensuous recognition of divine love m “a mirror” of our own 
being 

In ancient times the gods wandered among men Yet the more separa- 

tion and distance increased between men, the further the gods detached 

themselves from them, men were thus driven to entreat the gods 
through sacrifice, incense and religious service Yet as the gods became 
more feared, the separation of men grew so wide that unification can 
now only occur through force [Gewalt] Love can take place only 
against rts equal, agarnst a mirror, agaanst the echo of our own being 


[ebe kann nur stattfinden gegen das Gleiche, gegen den Spiegel, ge- 
gen das Echo unseres Wesens Je 


The power of love's umfication must occur with that which 1s equal to 
one’s own being However, with the withdrawal of divimty from 
earthly life, the recovery of this connection has become stramed or 





5 In general, an aesthetic sensibility for the young Hegel consistently 
emerges as a by-product of the failure of a direct intellectual intuition of dı- 
vinity Oriental allegory, Greek myth, and Chnistian parable are all construed 
by the young Hegel as forms of compensation for an incomplete equality with 
God Inasimular spint, i a fragment on morality from Frankfurt, Hegel de- 
scribes the aesthetic effect of the miracle by turning to Plato’s Phaedrus the 
mage of beauty provides an intimation of what hes beyond the confines of fi- 
nite nature “The Initiate (in Plato’s Phaedrus), who has once enjoyed a per- 
fect view of eternal beauty when he intuits a godlike countenance [gottahnl- 
ches Gesicht] which 1s a good imitation [Nachbildung] of beauty or other 
incorporeal idea, 1s at first frightened and something of a former shudder 
seizes him, but thereafter he looks closer and [comes to] revere it as a God, 
and he does not fear the cry of madness, so he would sacrifice to the beloved 
as a statue [Bildsaule] and a God”, Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 
1787-1800, 389 For Hegel, the spur of beauty 1n Plato’s Phaedrus 1s what al- 
lows for the anamnestic recollection of the divine Idea that has been forgot- 
ten ın earthly hfe In its material form, the divine image compensates for this 
forgetfulness as an imitation of the Idea of beauty 

60 [bid , 388 (emphasis added) 
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forced, requiring the dogmatic precepts of theology or the assertive 
authority of the moral concept to sustain the relation. The only alter- 
native, however, 1s to produce an embodiment of equality through a 
projection of the 1magmation [Eenbildungskraft]: “Theoretical syn- 
theses are wholly objective, posited 1n opposition to the subject, while 
practical activity destroys the object, and 1s wholly subjective—only 
1n love alone 1s the subject at one with the object [eins mat dem Ob- 
Jeckt]|; it does not dominate and 1s not dominated. This love, made 
nto an entity by the «maginatwn, 1s divinity [Gottheit]."9! Love ıt- 
self unites subject and object, but with the withdrawal of divinity 
from sensuous life, a sensuous image must be fashioned into an em- 
bodiment of this ideal equality 


VI 


The Christian Parable. In order to demonstrate this equality for 
the faithful, Christian art in particular turns to the aesthetic promise 
of the parable For Hegel, an exemplary parable possesses no direct 
moral application, because “a sound moral judgment which ap- 
proaches it on purpose to learn from ıt 1s often compelled first to read 
the morality into most of the stories before ıt can find morality in 
them "? On this basis, Hegel dendes those Christian parables which 
can be reduced to a simple moral comparison, an ethical simile 
[Gleachnis], which 1s the aesthetic counterpart to the formal “equiva- 
lence” dispensed to the Oriental character or the Kantian moral sub- 
ject 

These parables of Christ, are properly similes [Glexchnisse], modern fa- 

bles, ın which there ıs a tertrum comparationes, 1e , where equality is 


thought [wo das Gleiche gedacht rst] in the parables as completely 
actual histories, and hence always as a “just as" [Glewhwne] 9 


On these grounds, Hegel rejects the limited interpretation of the para- 
ble as something that merely invites an intellectual comparison, an 
ethical universal which reduces the manifoldness of moral mclma- 
tions into a smaile [Gleichnis] of a general case In its true form, how- 





81 Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 1787-1800, 387 (emphasis 
added) 

8 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 151 
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ever, the concrete particularity of the parable should defy the calcula- 
tion of any general moral value This is its particular strength and 
weakness: on the one hand, it only displays the historical “becoming 
of bemg” [das Werden des Seins], but on the other, 1t sees nothing 
other than this reality: “The sheer quantity of parables illustrates the 
incapacity of representing how they should be interpreted; they Ulus- 
trate only that the precious, that which ıs greatly desirable, 1s however 
something other than they know. They see nothing other than real- 
ity [Wirklichkeit], not spirit, nothing other than what they are them- 
selves.” One cannot gloss these presentations with universal moral 
precepts, because they are nothing more than mstantiations of histori- 
cal becomming On those grounds alone, the parable must be distin- 
guished, as 1maginative presentations of the divine, from the “mon- 
strosities” which Hegel discerned in Oriental allegories, and from the 
sichtbare images of the Greeks myths. Chnstian parables, 1n con- 
trast, are not attenuated to a general truth. 

However, it 1s precisely in this very historicality, ın this concrete 
evocation of life itself, that the parables may redeem their ethical po- 
tential. If one can override the impulse to compare these parables 
with universal truths, or to measure them as ethical similes, one can 
perhaps restore their ethical potential as manifestations of divine 
truth. In this regard, Hegel turns to the parable of the Last Supper in 





8 Tbid , 446 (emphasis added) 

65 In his discussion of parables, Hegel proceeds to distinguish them from 
the Onental and Greek forms of imaginal presentation “So, furthermore, 
these parables are neither Oriental allegories nor Greek myths, the latter both 
speak of the thing itself [der Sache selbst], of bemg [Sen], of the beautiful, 
whose emergence, or transformation, becomes (primarily in the case of the 
Onental allegory) enormous and unnatural births, because they exist only for 
themselves, for imagination alone, and thus as something monstrous As for 
the Greek myths, they also appear as substances, as modifications in a living, 
actual bemg, but coming from mmagination they are nevertheless fastened to a 
natural attitude, to a human form, they do not lose their ideality thereby, 
which the Oriental monstrosity wants to retain 1n itself, but the Greek myth 
as nevertheless no undwrdual lyfe (Ceres, Venus, etc ,), the mhumanity of 
these divme shapes 1s only their liberation from what 1s heterogeneous to 
them, 1e, severity, work, need, etc”, Hegel, Fruhe Studien und Entwurfe 
1787-1800, 446 Here, Hegel defines the essential distinction between Greek 
mythology and the presentations peculiar to the Christian community While 
the Greek mythical figure possesses human form, 1t nevertheless embodies a 
unoversal moral quality, as a divinity in human shape On the contrary, the 
Christian parable captures the inherent particularity and hastoricality of the 
finite individual hfe On precisely these grounds, ıt cannot be employed to 
calculate universal moral laws 
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“The Spirit of Chnstianity and its Fate.” Here Hegel charactenzes the 
imagery of the Last Supper as that which precisely transcends the 
logic of reflective symbolism 


The common eating and drinking here 1s not what 1s called a symbol 
[Zechen] The connection between symbol and symbolized [Zeachen 
und Bezewhnetem] 1s not itself spiritual, is not hfe, but an objective 
bond, symbol and symbolized are Strangers to one another, and their 
connection hes outside them m a third thing, their connection 1s only a 
connection m thought [On the contrary,] to eat and drink with some- 
one 1s an act of union [Akt der Verengung] and ıs itself a felt union, 
not a conventional symbol 66 


The act of fnendship embodied in eating the same bread and drinking 
from the same cup 1s also not a symbol but an active manifestation of 
community [Gemewnschaft], and as such 1s not a mere feeling or sen- 
sation, but the union of (inner) sensation and (outer) image: 


Since Jesus calls the bread and wine, which he distributes to all, hus 
body and blood given for them, the unification 1s no longer merely felt 
but has become visible [sichtbar] Itis not merely represented ın an ım- 
age, an allegorical figure, but intimately Inked [angeknupft] to some- 
thing real [Worklaches], eaten and enjoyed in a reality, the bread Hence 
the feeling becomes in a way objective, yet this bread and wine, and the 
act of distribution, are not merely objective, there 1s more in the distri- 
bution than ıs seen, it 1s a mystical action 97 


Hegel 1s at pains in these passages to construe what he calls “the con- 
figuration of love m beauty" [gestaltete Liebe 1n der Schonhevrt] as an 
objectivity that does not stand over against an opposing subjectivity. 
As such, the bond of the community in objectified. form—in bread 
and wine—dissolves the opposition of subject and object by manıfest- 
mg the unification in something real, our communion with Christ in 
something actual [w?rklich]. However, he continues, this objectivity 
is not at the disposal of a spectator who merely reflects on the com- 
parison from outside the action. “a spectator sees notlung but the 
breaking of a useful thing and its division into useless and valueless 
pieces " Furthermore, following his earlier reflections on the parable, 
the spectator can only conceive of the relation of bread and the body 
of Christ as a simile, "by a mere ‘just as’ [gleichwie]" On the con- 
trary, the mystical action dissolves the very difference between the 





Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 248, Werke un Zwanzig Banden, 
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objectivity and the act, between the distribution of bread and the par- 

ticipants 
The connection of objective and subjective, of the bread and the per- 
sons, 1s here not the connection of allegorized with allegory [Vergla- 
chenen mat eunem Glewhnas], with the parable in which the different 
things, the things compared, are set forth as severed, as separate, and all 
that 1s asked 1s a comparison, the thought of the likeness of dissimilars 
[Glevchhert Verschvedener| On the contrary, in this hnk between bread 
and persons, difference disappears [Verscherdenhert fallt], and wath «t 
the possibility of comparison Things heterogeneous are here most m- 
tumately connected [verknupft] 98 


In this fascinating passage, Hegel articulates a mode of aesthetic dem- 
onstration which collapses the difference between subject and object 
in a mode of dynamic resemblance. The spectator 1s 1mplicated in the 
"beautiful" act of distribution m such a way that subject and object 
cannot fall apart ın an opposition 

On these grounds, Hegel argues, the true Chnstian parable pro- 
cures the manifestation of ethical equality The incorporation of the 
subject ¿nto the act of configuration 1s what Hegel denotes 1n this es- 
say as “beauty”—not 1n a reflective mage, but as a configurated [ge- 
staltete] act of rehgious unity “Religious practice 1s the most holy, the 
most beautiful, of all things, 1t is our endeavour to unify the discords 
necessitated by our development and our attempt to exhibit the unifi- 
cation 1n the deal as fully existent, as no longer opposed to reality 
(Warklchkew], and thus to confirm 1 m a deed It follows that, if the 
spirit of beauty [Schonen] be lacking in religious actions, they are the 
most empty of all, they are the most senseless bondage . deeds in 
which man expresses his nullity, his passivity "9 For Hegel, then, this 
beautiful unification of word and deed overcomes the asymmetry be- 
tween practical and 1deal activity, because the 1deal appears config- 
ured in a reality, m the distribution of bread and wine This ultimate 
correspondence between word and deed, then, 1s m fact a manifesta- 
tion of truth “In an affirmation [Versvcherung] about reality the sub- 
ject and object are thought of as severed — [, however,] the truth, te , 
the firm connection of the separated elements, 1s the important thing,” 
so that they are "hnked to something divine, and the connection of 





$$ Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 249, Werke in Zwanzig Banden, 
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word and deed, therr intimate linkage [Verknupfung], represents itself 
as something existent [Sein], as a Beg [Seienden]."? In the beauti- 
ful manifestation of ethical equality, the ideal emerges in a form of be- 
ing, m a reality that transcends the conceptual opposition of subject 
and object. On these grounds, Hegel will claim that “Truth 1s beauty, 
intellectually represented” [die Wahrheit ist die Schonheit, mit dem 
Verstande vorgestellt] ™ In other words, truth is that intimate linkage 
of subject and object, apprehended by the intellect, which cannot be 
torn asunder within the configuration of beauty. 


VII 


The Aporetic Resolution of Ethical Equality Despite the ethical 
promise of the Christian parable in the conclusion of “The Spirit of 
Christianity and 1ts Fate,” Hegel clearly ntrmates the essential «nsta- 
bility of his version of ethical equality. Since ethical Glewhheit mani- 
fests the complete similarity of Self and Other, they may lose their in- 
herent autonomy from one another and dissipate into an undefined 
composite subjectivity. Conversely, the unification of subject and ob- 
ject may fall apart agam in a mere thought-relation (gedachte Bezie- 
hung). This latter possibility is initially evident in the mherent duality 
of the beautiful objects ın Hegel’s account of the parable of the Last 
Supper, which both manifest divmity and yet are actual "facts" 
(Worklachkeiten) which must “perish.” Although the bread and wine 
are “mystical objects,” m that they make manifest the unity of the 
community with God, as objects of utility—to be eaten and drunk— 
they cannot persist 

The spit of Jesus, ın which his disciples are one, has become a present 

object, a reality, for external feeling Yet the love made objective, this 

subjective element become a thang, reverts once more to its nature, be- 
comes subjective again in the eating This return may perhaps ın this re- 
spect be compared with the thought which m the wntten word becomes 

a thing and which recaptures its subjectivity out of an object, out of 

something lifeless, when we read The comparison would be more 


striking 2f the written word were read away, 1f by being understood it 
vanished as a thing, just as in the enjoyment of bread and wine not only 
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1s feeling for the mystical objects aroused, not only is the spint made 
alive, but the objects vanish as objects ” 


While truth emerges in the beautiful unification of word and deed, so 
may the word regress into a dead object when it 1s employed again as 
a conventional symbol. Likewise, the ephemerality of bread and wine 
as mystical objects betrays their weakness, m that the image disap- 
pears “while feeling remains, [and] there 1s a sort of confusion be- 
tween object and subject rather than a unification, the fact that love 
here becomes visible in and attached to something which is to be de- 
stroyed "7? The imagination ıs unable to procure an "image" (Bild) 
that can supply a continuous form for this sense of equality "[T]hing 
and feeling, spirit and reality, do not mıx. Imagination [Phantasie] 
cannot bring them together in a beautiful mage [Schonen],"* because 
the finite image cannot embody the infinite notion of the divine 
Hegel thematizes this m exphcit contrast to the Greek model of 
beauty. In the food and drink of Chnist’s parable, “there are always 
two things there, the faith and the thing, the devotion and the seeing 
and the tasting.” 
There 1s nothing for the imagination [in which intellect and feeling are 
both present and yet canceled] to do; here it cannot provide any mage 
m which seeing and feeling would be unified In an Apollo or Venus we 
must forget the marble, the breakable stone, and see im its shape the 1m- 
mortalonly Inloolung at the shape, we are permeated with the sense of 
love and eternal youth But grind the Apollo or the Venus to dust and 
say, “Ths 1s Apollo, thts is Venus,” and then the dust confronts you and 
the images of the rmmortals are m you, but the dust and the divine never 
coalesce into one The merit of the dust lay in 1ts form, and the form has 
gone, while the dust 1s now the chief thng [However, m contrast,] the 
ment of the bread lay m its mystical significance, and yet at the same 


time m 1ts property as bread, something edible, even «n the act of wor- 
ship ut has to be presented as bread 5 


Here Hegel articulates the constitutive difference between Christian 
and Greek modes of beauty Because the Greek sculpture embodies 
divinity m its shape, in 1ts form, as something distinct from its material 
instantiation, even the destruction of 1ts material form will not efface 
the fact that “the mages of the immortals are within you." 6 On the 
contrary, the concrete particularity of the aesthetic material itself 1s 
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the stage for the embodiment of the divine ın Christian art The very 
duality of 1ts nature, therefore, as the embodiment of the divine and as 
factual material, immediately disonents this “configuration of 
beauty” “A regret arises, and this 1s the sensing of this separation, this 
contradiction, like the sadness accompanying the idea of living forces 
and the incompatibility between them and the corpse." Just as the 
Apostles sense the impending death of Christ, the living embodiment 
of divinity before them, so too does the aesthetic apprehension of the 
image anticipate the segregation of its divine content from the mate- 
rial form. Consequently, “Love’s intuition seems to fulfill the demand 
for completeness, but there 1s a contradiction. Intuition, representa- 
tive thinking [Vorstellende], is something restrictive, something recep- 
tive only of something restricted, but here the object intuited. [God] 
would be something infinite The infinite cannot be carried ın this 
vessel."? The apprehension of the divine in the act of beauty cannot 
forestall the encroachment of the intellect (Verstand) upon the con- 
crete object in which it is manifest The embodied image of the com- 
munity now becomes the site of conceptual separation, of the diremp- 
tion of the finite and the infinite as such 

Hegel especially finds this in the figure of Christ’s own person, as 
both the son of God and the son of man. On the one hand, Christ rep- 
resents the congruence of these two perspectives, through which man 
can contemplate his own similarity to God “The hill and the eye 
which sees it are object and subject, but between man and God, be- 
tween spirit and spirit, there 1s no such cleft of objectivity and subjec- 
tivity; one is to the other an other in that one recognizes the other, 





76 Hegel's argument here 1s apparently reminiscent of a passage 1n the 
Enneads of Plotinus, who analogously argues for the immaterial character of 
Greek beauty “Suppose two blocks of stone lying side by side one 1s unpat- 
terned, quite untouched by art, the other has been minutely wrought by the 
craftsman’s hands into some statue of god or man, a Grace or a Muse, or if a 
human being, not a portrait but a creation which the sculptor's art has con- 
centrated all loveliness 

“Now 1t must be seen that the stone thus brought under the artist's hand 
to the beauty of form 1s beautiful not as stone—for so the crude block would 
be as pleasant—but in virtue of the Form or Idea introduced by the art This 
form is not m the material, ıt 1s in the designer before it enters the stone, and 
the artificer holds 1t not by his equipment of eyes and hands but by his partic- 
ipation m his art The beauty, therefore, exists ın a far higher state ın the 
art", The Enneads 5 8 1, trans Stephen MacKenna (London Penguin, 1962), 
422 
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both are one "? On the other hand, Christ's mortality removes him 
from the scene of everyday hfe, so that achieving equality with him 
must be mediated through the symbols of resurrection. Consequently, 
to achieve this moment of pure equality with God, the finite subject 
must ultimately deprive himself of his own particularity m opposition 
to the divine, the particularity of lıfe can no longer be the site of ethi- 
cal equality We become, for instance, in Hegel's example of baptis- 
mal immersion, fused to the divine ın a moment of pure homogeneity 
separate from worldly life “We are taken away from the world and the 
world from us We are nothing but felt water which touches us where 
we are, and we are only where we feel ıt ” Here, the crucial aporia of 
Hegel’s deduction emerges the ascension to pure union with God 1s at 
the same time a dispossession of that degree of difference wluch 
grounds mere likeness (gleich) as such, and thus collapses into 1den- 
tity Because similarity depends upon a vestigial remnant of differ- 
ence between particulars, the impulse to complete union with God 
would ultimately negate the very particulanty of life that separates us 
from Him. Hegel describes this pure fusion with divinity m “love” as 
the ultimate am of the Christian communal bond, which results m a 
total loss of self 1n the other "The opposition of seer and seen, ie, of 
subject and object, disappears ın the seeing itself. Their difference 1s 
only a possibility of separation A man wholly immersed m seeing the 
sun would be only a feeling of light, would be light-feeling become an 
entity A man who lived entirely ın beholdmg another would be this 
other entirely, would be merely possessed of the possibility of becom- 
ing different from hum "8 

In this ideal of pure union hes the constitutive spirit of Christian- 
ity, and its “fate” In superseding the absolute diremption of Judaic 
fate with an equally absolute principle of communal congruence or 
equality (Gleichhevt), the vestige of difference or particularity which 
underwrites the relation of similanty 1s evaporated Hegel foreshad- 
ows this difficulty in his description of the ultimate principle of the 
“Kingdom of God,” the “hving harmony of men, their fellowship in 
God." 


In this harmony their many sided consciousness chimes in with one 
spint The same living spirit animates the different beings, who 
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therefore are no longer merely svmalar but one [nacht mehr mur gleich 
sondern eimg sind], they make up not a collection but a communion, 
since they are unified not in a universal, a concept (e g , as behevers), 
but through life and through love £ 


Here Hegel mtimates the constitutive aporia. in the drive towards 
pure union with God, one must ultimately abandon particularity itself, 
and therefore the condition for similarity as such In the Kingdom of 
God, individuals are “no longer merely similar but one," they have 
abandoned that vestige of difference from which the condition of sim- 
ilanty can anse The preservation of thus pure unity, however, does 
not survive more than a page of Hegel's manuscript At the moment 
that pure union m the Kingdom of God sublates the possibility of like- 
ness as such , then “likeness” itself comes to stand over against that 
union For Hegel, this suppressed moment of mere similarity in “life” 
now opposes the pure community in “love,” and becomes its ultumate 
“fate.” 

In his manuscript, Hegel boldly develops this aporetic resolution. 
The “manifold consciousness” of the community, bound by love, rests 
on the multitude of “idiosyncrasies” that are set apart from the bond 
of love itself However, “the more idiosyncrasies they have, the more 
does their love become restricted to itself ” As such, the community 
of love now stands opposed to the actual relations of life, which rest 
merely on a “similarity of need”: 


the love which a large group of people can feel for one another admits 
only a certain degree of strength or depth and demands both a similarity 
m mund [Glezchhew des Geistes], 1n interest, In numerous relationships 
of life, and also ?n a diminution of endwidualitres But since this 
community of hfe, this similarity of mind, 7s not love, 1t can be brought 
home to consciousness only through its definite and strongly marked 
expressions [Here] there ıs no question of a correspondence m knowl- 
edge, m similar opinions, the hnkang of many persons depends rather on 
similarity of need [gleicher Not], and 1t reveals itself in objects which 
can be common objects belonging to a simular culture [gleiche Bil- 
dung], and can know itself in them A group of similar aims, the whole 
range of physical need, may be an object of united enterprise, and in 
such enterpnse a like spirit [glewche Gerst] reveals itself 9* 


In order to maintain the consummate unity they share in their devo- 
tion to God within the concourse of life, the religious community 





8 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 277-8, Werke «n Zwanzig 
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must cultivate objects of a shared culture and similar need. However, 
these objects of hfe—their possessions and other vestigial remnants 
of particularity—are segregated from the unified devotional congress 
of love. The former are united, rather, on a mere similarity of need, on 
the contingent requirements of everyday life. 

In short, love cannot also unite the realm of possession. In his 
fragment on "Love," Hegel 1n fact concludes with thus aporia. "Thus 
union 1n love 1s complete; but 1t can remain so only as long as the sep- 
arate lovers are opposed solely in the sense that the one loves and the 
other 1s loved, i.e , that each separate lover 1s one organ in a living 
whole Yet the lovers are m connection with much that 1s dead; exter- 
nal objects belong to each of them The one who sees the other in 
possession of a property must sense in the other the separate indrvidu- 
ality which has willed this possession. He cannot himself annul the 
exclusive dominion of the other, for this once agam would be an oppo- 
sition to the other's power, since no relation to an object 1s possible 
except mastery over it... Simce possession and property make up 
such an important part of men’s life, cares, and thought, even lovers 
cannot refrain from reflection on this aspect of their relations "95 

Consequently, the idiosyncratic relations of life, m the realm of 
possession, now stand opposed to the community of love, because the 
former rest on aims that are merely svmalar The fate of the Christian 
community, then, despite its unity with the divine, 1s nothing other 
than the opposing assertion of a mere similarity of need and posses- 
sion in life "Beyond this common pleasure, enjoying, praying, eating, 
believing and hoping, beyond the single activity of spreading the faith, 
of enlarging the community of worship, there still lies a prodigious 
eld of objectivity which clavms activity of many kinds and sets up 
a fate whose scope extends in all directions and whose power S 
mighty This restriction of love to itself, its flight from all 
determinate modes of lving _ . this removal of itself from all fate, 2s 
just its greatest fate.”®6 

In order to control this fate, the community must express its unity 
m “definite and strongly marked expressions,” and thus, ın a more and 
more powerful religious 1conography However, the ephemerality of 
the beautiful object, of “bread and wine,” 1s now hypostatized m the 1r- 
revocable duplicity of the resurrected image of Christ “This blemish 





3 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 308 
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[of] humanity" then, m which Christ passes away, reasserts the inher- 
ent duahty of Chnst's person, as manifestation of divinity, and merely 
factual material [Werklichkew]. Likewise, the image of Christ's resur- 
rection becomes tangentially accessible to the intellect [Verstand], as 
an object of reflection “since the objective aspect of God 1s not sim- 
ply love given shape [eine Gestalt der Laebe]; it also subsists on its 
own account, and, as a reality [Werklichkevt], claims a place m the 
world of realities. For this reason ıt 1s hard to cling to the religious as- 
pect of the risen Jesus, to clang to configurated love wn uts beauty [ge- 
stalte Liebe in ihrer Schonheit].”®" 

Ultimately, the 1mage of resurrection may manifest our similarity 
with Christ, but 1t also remains a mere token, a symbol of unification 
The religious image itself is reduced to a mere “thought-relation,” mto 
an object for the intellect [Verstand]. ^ thus the image of the risen 
one, the 1mage of the unification which has now become a living be- 
mg, comes to have appended to it something different, somethung 
completely objective and individualized, as an object which 4s the in- 
tellect’s counterpart, which therefore 1s a mundane reality hanging on 
the defied one like lead on the feet and drawing him down to earth.” 
The failure of the beautiful 1mage rests, then, on the conceptual en- 
croachment of the intellect upon the “factual material" in which divin- 
ity is manifest. The merely intellectual procurement of the 1mage di- 
vorces it from 1ts manifestation of religious ethical life. In short, the 
beautiful act passes over into a mere symbol of equality. Therefore, 
Hegel concludes hus essay with the conviction that the unsublatable 
moment of similarity in life undermines our unification with the di- 
vine, and the possibility of self-recognition “The group had to recog- 
nize itself [not merely 1n love pure and simple but] in factual reality. 
Now this reality was the similarity of faith [die Gleichhew des 
Glaubens], the similarity of having adopted a doctrine, having had a 
common master and teacher. This is a remarkable aspect of the spirit 
of the group, that m its eyes the divine, its unifying principle, had the 
form of something given To the spirit, to lfe, nothing is given... In 
the lifelessness of the group’s love the spmt of 1ts love remained so 
athurst, felt itself so empty, that 1t could not recognize vtself in itself, 
hving m itself, its corresponding spirit. "9? 





8' Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 292, Werke «n Zwanzig Banden, 
1 409 (emphasis added) 

88 Hegel, Early Theological Writings, 293 (emphasis added) 

89 Tbid , 294, Werke «n Zwanzig Banden, 1 410 (emphasis added) 
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For Hegel, the prospect of ethical equality has become merely re- 
stricted to the realm of faith, standing over agamst the mundane fac- 
tual contingencies of life in the realm of possession. Consequently, af- 
ter his move to Jena Hegel would strive to articulate this equality in 
the structures of “life” itself, rather than the restricted community of 
"love " The "absolute equality” of universal and particular must be es- 
tablished in the realm of “possessions,” “family,” and “civil society,” 
which he found that love could not unite in the twilight years ın Frank- 
furt In the first drafts of this alternative, the “Spit of Ethical Life” 
and “First Philosophy of Spirit” of 1803-4, Hegel will term this condi- 
tion a kind of “self-equality” (Sichselbstglevchheit), achieved through 
the interpellation of a thoroughly heterogeneous Other, m direct con- 
trast to his youthful theory of ethical hkeness with the divine This no- 
tion of self-equahty-in-otherness 1s the germinal formulation of the 
concept of “recognition” (Anerkennung) that 1s so instrumental to the 
dialectical structure of the Phenomenology of Spirit 9? 


Stanford University 





% The initial articulation of this argument can be found in Hegel, Gesam- 
melte Werke, 6 273-4, and m ——,, System of Ethical Life and The Furst Pha- 
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DOUBTING CASTLE OR THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND: 
DAVIDSON AND SCHIFFER ON THE LIMITS OF ANALYSIS 


CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


I 


As PRESENT THERE WOULD SEEM TO BE two main camps in Anglo- 
American philosophy of language, the split falhng out much as Rich- 
ard Rorty described it in the preface to his 1967 anthology The Lin- 
guastic Turn ! His editorial policy there was to give even-handed cov- 
erage to both sides of the emergent dispute while suggesting that their 
differences could not be resolved, and therefore that the only way for- 
ward was to adopt a sensibly pragmatist view, which entitled one to 
pick and choose without any need to take sides. On the one hand 
were those “analytical” types ın the Frege-Russell line of descent who 
took it that “ordinary language” was too fuzzy, imprecise, or ambigu- 
ous to provide an adequate basis for the conduct of philosophical en- 
quiry It could be rendered fit for that purpose only through a ngorous 
analysis of 1ts underlying logical grammar, or a method—such as Rus- 
sell’s Theory of Descriptions or Frege’s canonical distinction between 
Sense and Reference—for effectively dispelling the manifold sources 
of “commonsense” error and illusion ? On the other side were those in 
the "ordinary language" camp, influenced chiefly by Wittgenstem and 
Austin, who rejected the idea that language could or should be subject 
to such forms of abstract logical regimentation. In their view, as Aus- 
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tin famously expressed it, our “common stock of words" embodied all 
the distinctions, nuances, connections and refinements that Speakers 
had "found worth marking ın the lfetimes of many generations.” 
From which it followed that “these surely are likely to be more numer- 
ous, more sound,.. and more subtle, at least in all ordinary and rea- 
sonably practical matters, than any that you and I are hkely to think 
up ın our arm-charrs of an afternoon—the most favoured alternative 
method ”3 

To Rorty this seemed Just one more example of the kinds of di- 
lemma that philosophers typically got mto by supposing that there 
must be a right way of doing things and that theirs was the method 
(or, in Austin’s case, the modestly unmethodical approach) by which 
best to do ıt His own work up to this point had been largely analyti- 
cal ın character, or addressed to problems within and around that first 
(Frege-Russell) line of descent. However, thereafter—that 1s to say, 
in his writings subsequent to The Linguistic Turn—he swung rnght 
across to a pragmatist view which left little room for such specialized 
concerns Thus Rorty now argued that philosophy 1s not a “construc- 
tive" or problem-solving exercise; that the analytic enterprise had 
reached a dead-end with the difficulties uncovered by “post-analyti- 
cal" thinkers like Qume, Sellars, and Goodman; and hence that the 
most useful (“edifying”) Job of work for philosophers was to help this 
beneficial process along by debunking the discipline's old pretensions 
and maybe—once m a while—coming up with some novel metaphor 
or narrative slant on its own history to date * 

Another route "beyond" analytic philosophy is that taken by 
Donald Davidson in a seres of influential essays, among them “On the 
Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme" and (more recently) *A Nice De- 
rangement of Epitaphs."5 Davidson has shifted ground to some extent 
during the roughly ten-year period that separates these two publica- 





?J L Austin, "A Plea for Excuses,” m Philosophical Papers (Oxford 
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5 See Donald Davidson, “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme,” in 
Inquiries «nto Truth and Interpretation (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1984), 
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Grounds of Rationality Intentions, Categories, Ends, ed Richard E 
Grandy and Richard Warner (London Oxford University Press, 1986), 157— 
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tions Nevertheless, one can see how he traveled the path from a 
truth-based (Tarskian) compositional semantics to a position that 
Rorty can cheerfully endorse—if somewhat to Davidson’s discom- 
fort—as one more feather in the gathering wind of post-analytical 
fashion ê For as Davidson now sees it the only “theory” that ıs needed 
1s one that effectively puts itself out of business by taking each utter- 
ance as it comes, attributing intentions on a one-off (adhoc or intui- 
tive) basis, and assuming that context—or circumstantial cues and 
clues—can make up any deficit supposedly created when we drop all 
that otiose philosophic talk about “knowing,” “possessing,” or “shar- 
ing” a language’ At which point the question anses: why adopt this 
hne of last resort when there exist alternative approaches with a far 
greater claim to technical refinement and conceptual-explanatory 
grasp? But of course it 1s Davidson's belief—and his main reason for 
taking this minimalist tack—that those approaches have not and «n 
principle cannot come up with anything remotely resembling an ade- 
quate theory of language and mterpretation This because all the prin- 
cipal contenders (that is to say, those that fall within Davidson’s pur- 
view) fail to meet his first desideratum, namely, the requirement of 
explaining how it 1s that we interpret novel—hitherto unmet-with— 
items of speech behavior Rather they are subject to what Davidson 
sees as an inverse law of diminishing returns whereby the most (ap- 
parently) powerful or elaborate theories are of least use ın coping 
with just such cases 

However, it 1s also worth noting how the target has shifted 1n the 
course of Davidson’s visions and revisions from “On the Very Idea of a 
Conceptual Scheme” to “A Nice Derangement of Epitaphs ” In the ear- 
her essay—and ın other pieces wntten at about that time—he mam- 
tamed some resistance to those forms of holistic or contextualist the- 
ory which relativized meaning and truth to the entire set of sentences, 
propositions, or beliefs accepted as meaningful or true at some given 
time for some given community of speakers? This was because they 





6 See, for instance, Richard Rorty, “Pragmatism, Davidson, and Truth,” in 
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ruled out the kind of recursive compositional analysis that would as- 
sign truth-conditions to particular sentences m context, and thus pro- 
vide at any rate the formal basis for a generalized interpretative the- 
ory.? Stephen Schiffer offers the following brief account of what such 
a theory might look like m his book Remnants of Meaning. (I take 
the description from Schiffer, and not more directly from Davidson, 
for reasons that will soon become apparent ) Thus: 


a compositional (truth-theoretic) semantics for a language L 1s a fi- 
nitely statable theory that ascribes properties to, and defines recursive 
conditions on, the finitely many vocabulary items m L in such a way 
that for each of the infinitely many sentences of L that can (in principle) 
be used to make truth-evaluable utterances, there 1s some condition (or 
set of conditions) such that the theory entails that an utterance of that 
sentence 1s true iff that condition (or a certain member of the set) ob- 
tams ! 


Moreover, ıt 1s assumed that some such theory is both implicit in our 
normal (everyday) competence as language-users and prerequisite for 
any philosophical approach that would explam that competence In 
Schiffer's words. “[1]t would not be possible to account for a human's 
ability to understand utterances of indefinitely many novel sentences 
of a language without the assumption that that language had a compo- 
sitional semantics ”!! 

These statements correspond closely to Davidson’s earlier posi- 
tion, set out 1n essays like “The Very Idea,” “Truth and Meaning,” and 
"The Method of Truth m Metaphysics "? What 1s notable about them 
1n the present context of argument 1s Just how far he had shifted away 
from that position by the time he came to write “A Nice Derangement 
of Epitaphs ” For it is now Davidson's firmly-held belief that no such 
theory could ever provide a useful starting-point, let alone a “method,” 
for interpreting novel utterances. Indeed, 1t strikes him as merely self- 
evident that their "novelty" 1s enough to place them by very defini- 
tion beyond reach of any generalized (truth-theoretic) account On 
this view, what constitutes a novel speech-occurrence 1s the fact of 
our never before having met with some particular expression or form 
of words m some particular (uniquely specified) context of usage. 





?See Alfred Tarsla, “The Concept of Truth in Formalized Languages," m 
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Since there 1s, after all, ^no such thing as a language"— nothing that 
could answer to his earlier set of conditions for knowing, possessing, 
mterpreting, or sharing such a thing—Davidson concludes that mean- 
ings and contexts are hkewise as many and various as the speech-situ- 
ations in which we find ourselves from one moment to the next. One 
may suspect that the Tarskian (truth-theoretic) approach remains al- 
ways somewhere in the background, to be drawn upon tacitly where 
needed in order to reduce the otherwise extreme credibility gap cre- 
ated by this minimalist account However, there is still the question as 
to why Davidson should have felt himself driven to adopt a line of 
strategy—a “transcendental argument to end all transcendental argu- 
ments,” as Rorty puts 1t—which seems so much at odds with his own 
earlier position ? One answer, I would suggest, was his failure to ex- 
tract any more substantive (useful or applicable) theory of truth and 
meaning from the formahzed Tarskian account. Hence his resort to 
the opposite extreme, that 15, to a notion of the utterer’s meaning that 
would somehow ensure communicative uptake quite aside from any 
knowledge—on the speaker's or the interpreter’s part—of what con- 
stitutes “a language” and its basic requirements of lexico-grammatical 
or logico-semantic grasp. 

To this extent Davidson’s dilemma can be seen as typifying a 
widespread movement of retreat among philosophers in the post- (or 
ex-) analytical tradition Hilary Putnam offers perhaps the most stnk- 
ing instance, since m his case the stages are clearly marked out 
through a series of books over the past two decades that chronicle his 
sense of progressive disenchantment with most aspects of the old en- 
terprise, and his coming around to a compromise position—so-called 
“mternal realism”—which amounts to a fairly minor vanant on the 
pragmatist or holist theme !ë If realism remams a part of this program 
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then it 1s only 1n order to mark his distance from those other, less ro- 
bust versions which, hke Rorty's, lay themselves open to the standard 
forms of knockdown antirelativist argument. Thus Putnam goes so 
far as to claim that his 1s basically a Kantian intervention for our 
times, seeking to turn philosophy away from its deluded (metaphysi- 
cal) realist beliefs and recall 1t to a decently scaled-down sense of 1ts 
own proper scope and limits, However, this claim will scarcely seem 
convincing if one considers the extent of Putnam’s visions and revi- 
sions since his work of the mid-1970s. Furthermore, it 15 no more con- 
vincing, 1n Davidson’s case, when the argument rests on a supposed 
return to the context of everyday pragmatic speech-behavior as con- 
trasted with the kinds of high-level formalized (or meta-linguistic) 
concern which marked that earlier phase of inquiry. For the appeal to 
commonsense carries little weight if 1t means giving up any serious at- 
tempt to provide an adequate theoretical account of what speakers 
and interpreters manage to achieve 1n everyday communicative con- 
texts. 

I suggested above, when quoting a passage from Stephen 
Schiffer’s Remnants of Meaning, that his book was of particular mter- 
est with respect to these issues 1n present-day philosophy of language 
For that passage described what Schiffer had once taken as a para- 
digm of philosophic method, but had now come to regard, some 
twenty years on, as a failed and bootless endeavor.'® Jerry Fodor cap- 
tured the tone well enough in his review of the book “you can read 
Remnants of Meaning as a philosopher’s 8%, an analytical Baby, It’s 
Cold Outside; imagine Eriher/Or rewnitten by Tarski and you'll have 
the feel of ıt ”!” Schiffer himself is in some doubt as to whether his re- 
vised view of things can most aptly be described as “defeatist” or “de- 
spairing.” The former adjective he thinks somehow inappropniate al- 
though there is now—on his own submission—no hope of carrying 
that onginal program through given all the criticisms that have been 
leveled against ıt As for despazring, “that ıs a more difficult question, 
and one that I care very much about ”!8 Perhaps (he suggests ın the 
book’s closing paragraph) there are new questions that might yet be 
raised, and even the possibility of a constructive answer “m some allı- 





16 See Schiffer, Remnants of Meaning See also Schiffer, Meaning (Ox- 
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ance with cognitive science” However, one can sympathize with 
Fodor, a leading proponent of the cognitivist view, m finding this con- 
clusion oddly out of Joint with the rest of Schiffer’s arguments.!? For 
these are devoted in very large part to a skeptical assault upon just 
about everything that would count ın favor of a cognitivist approach 
to issues of language, meaning, and interpretation. 

In Schiffer’s end ıs also his beginning, since the book starts out by 
hsting those items of analytic faith which he now feels compelled to 
renounce Together they make up the theory of Intention-Based Se- 
mantics (IBS) whose salhent features are those set forth—with a view 
to umpending demolition—in the passage from Schiffer quoted above 
These include (1) the postulated existence of “semantic facts" that re- 
late marks or sounds to determinate properties of meaning, truth, and 
reference, (2) the claim that each natural language has a composi- 
tional meaning-theory, a theory that 1s “finitely statable" and can be 
applied recursively to specify a meaning for every word, sentence, or 
syntactic construction of the language; (3) a truth-theoretic (that 1s, 
Tarskian) semantics which assigns a relevant truth-condition (hence a 
meaning) for every such utterance m context, and (4) the argument 
that there can be no accounting for our everyday lmguistic compe- 
tence—for “[our] ability to understand utterances of indefinitely many 
novel sentences of a language"—except on the basis of a composi- 
tional semantics as specified ın items (1) to (3) 

So much for the first-order components of Schiffer’s (now aban- 
doned) theory, those having to do with propositional content or the 
meaning of sentences that involve no element of speaker-related attı- 
tude or belief, and which can thus be analyzed—along Tarslaan 
Imes—1n a purely extensionalist mode. What remains to be accounted 
for is the relation between these primary components of sentence- 
meaning and those other, more complex forms of utterance whose 
meaning 1s rendered opaque (or resistant to any such extensionalist 
account) through their entailing some strictly meliminable appeal to 
mund-states, beliefs, assenting or dissenting dispositions, and so forth. 
It ıs at this pomt that Schiffer introduces a further senes of 
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hypotheses which he once (happy time!) thought sufficient to deal 
with the problem but now finds woefully inadequate. Chief among 
them 1s (5) the “relational theory of propositional attitudes” which 
treats sentences as objects of belief and beliefs as objects of a seman- 
tic theory whereby their intentional (speaker-related) meaning can it- 
self be analyzed m truth-conditional terms. Thus "believing 1s a rela- 
tion to things believed, to values of the variable ‘y’ ın the schema ‘y 
believes y’, which things have features that determine the intentional 
features of behefs."?? On this account there 1s no reason to suppose— 
like (at any rate the early) Quine—that extensionahsm demands the 
complete elimmation of all such mentalist residues, that is to say, all 
talk of meanings or behefs which cannot be directly cashed out in ex- 
tensional terms.?! What 1s required, rather, 1s a treatment of proposi- 
tional attitudes that renders them perspicuous (or nonopaque) by 
bringing them within the extended range of a compositional seman- 
tics For if such a theory holds good for any language, then it fol- 
lows—in Schiffer's words—that “‘believes’ must be treated ın that se- 
mantics as a semantic primitive,” and that arguably “the only tenable 
way this can be done 1s to treat ‘believes’ as a relational predicate true 
of a believer and what he believes.”22 

As J have said, the remainder of Scluffer's book 1s a kind of re- 
verse Pilgrim's Progress, a loss-of-faith narrative whose endpoint 1s e1- 
ther Doubting Castle or the Slough of Despond. In this respect it 
serves as an unusually forthright statement of difficulties that others, 
Davidson among them, have likewise encountered m attempting to 
derive a workable theory of natural-language interpretion from the 
Tarskian formalized or truth-theoretic approach. With Davidson the 
story appears to possess a more upbeat, or at any rate less bleak and 
tormented outcome However, one may doubt that the prospects are 
really much brighter for Davidson’s proposed solution, his suggestion 
that we should travel hght—philosophically speaking—and Just get 
along without the dubious benefit of "pnor theories,” “knowing a lan- 
guage,” and so forth ?? The source of its appeal, for him as for some 
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commentators, 1s that it seems to put the emphasis squarely back on 
the context of naturaldanguage communicative utterance, that 1s to 
say, on the ways m which ordinary speakers and interpreters—as dis- 
tinct from theonsts or philosophers of language—manage to get their 
meanings across from one situation to the next. Thus ıt promises a 
welcome alternative to what many thinkers of a “post-analytic” per- 
suasion (Schiffer and Davidson among them) now regard as the mam- 
fest shortcomings of a formalized or truth-theoretic approach. How- 
ever, there would seem little point ın holding such a theory, even a 
munimalist theory-to-end-all-theones, 1f 1t can claim only the negative 
ment of placing no extra (self-induced) burdens on philosophy of lan- 
guage that might be avoided by simply backing down on all the main 
points at issue. For in so far as that project has any purpose at all, it is 
to offer an adequate theoretical account of what speakers and mter- 
preters normally do without wishing or needing to theorize. 

This was exactly Davidson’s argument ın his writings of the early- 
to-mid 1970s, whatever the ambivalence that can now be made out, 
with benefit of hindsight, in his use of certain terms like “truth,” 
“meaning,” and "language" It also corresponds to the position that 
Schiffer adopted in his previous book Meanzng, a position laid out for 
clinical inspection in the htany of wanhope—the catalogue of now 
abandoned 1deas—laid out m the preface to Remnants of Meaning. In 
both cases what we are here invited to contemplate 1s not Just the fal- 
ure of a specialized 1ntraphilosophical dispute concerning the scope 
and limits of analysis Rather ıt ıs the much more decisive failure to 
provide any adequate account of what goes on in even our most basic, 
let alone our more complex, creative or challenging, acts of linguistic 
communication. If it ıs asked by what standards the project is 
deemed to have failed then, again, the answer is not (or not only) by 
the standards of that earher formalzed or truth-theoretic approach, 
which of course neither Schiffer nor Davidson would now accept as 
providing all the relevant criteria For there 1s a further, more damag- 
ing loss to be reckoned with m this current retreat from the philo- 
sophic high ground, or this scramble to vacate what is now per- 
cerved—not without reason—as an exposed position too far above the 
level of everyday practical-communicative grasp. It 1s the danger of 
swinging night across in the opposite direction, that 1s, toward a mmi- 
malist semantics (or, m Schiffer’s version, a "no-theory theory of 
meaning”) which would simply have nothing relevant to say about lan- 
guage, meaning, and interpretation 
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The entenon of relevance or adequacy here 1s one that derives 
not so much from the formal-semanticist program as from the tacit 
knowledge, among speakers and interpreters, that there 1s more to the 
process of linguistic “uptake” than can possibly be accounted for on 
any such mmumalist terms. In short, 1t 1s a standard which necessarily 
involves some appeal to the language-user's mtuition as the measure 
of theoretical success. However, this 1s not to argue, as did the later 
Davidson, that “wit, luck, and wisdom” are all we have to go on, 
whether as everyday speakers or interpreters of language, or as theo- 
nsts who can likewise avoid a lot of trouble by adopting the minimal- 
ist bne, shedding all that surplus conceptual baggage, and simply tak- 
ing each utterance as it comes. For it 1s not just the theorists and 
linguistic philosophers who are apt to emerge from this process with 
a sharply dimmished sense of intellectual or professional self-esteem 
More than that, ıt entails a drastic underrating of the kinds and de- 
grees of complexity—the tacit dimensions of grammatical and logico- 
semantic grasp—that are merely hinted at in the straightforward ap- 
peal to the language-user’s intuition. 

Schiffer registers a certain unease on this account when he re- 
marks toward the end of his book that he would not wish to think of 
his career as devoted solely to the therapeutic task of “showing the fly 
the way out of the fly-bottle.”** To take such a Wittgenstemian view 
would amount (one gathers) to an outright counsel of despair rather 
than a fairly honorable defeat on terms of tus own choosing After all, 
Schiffer's project—early and late—belongs very much to that analytic 
strain withun philosophy of language which has held out against the 
standard Wittgenstemian appeal to “language-games, " cultural “forms 
of hfe,” and so on, as the final source of wisdom in all such matters If 
this were indeed the end of all his travails, then Schiffer would have 
done much better to fall silent than write yet another book on the sub- 
ject, much of it pitched (as before) at a highly technical level How- 
ever, by this stage he has traveled so far along the road to disillusion 
that one cannot imagine how his project might issue m anything more 
hopeful or constructive So 1t 1s that Schiffer’s story ends up with the 
no-theory theory of meaning, an outcome which lacks even David- 
son's sanguine (if scarcely convincing) assurance that speakers and 
interpreters can cope Just as well in the absence of any such re- 
sources 
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It 1s worth recalling Just how many items of belief, commonsense- 
intuitive as well as more specialized lmguistic-philosophical items, 
have had to be jettisoned m the course of arriving at this negative out- 
come They mclude: (1) the theory of propositional content which re- 
lates meaning to truth-values through an analysis of logico-semantic 
structures of representation; (2) the idea of beliefs, attitudes, assent- 
ing dispositions, and other such mtentional (speaker-related) mind- 
states as bearing upon, and explicable m terms of, those same first-or- 
der propositional contents; and (3) the assumption that there must ex- 
ist entities (objects, reaha, natural kinds, classes of object, and so 
forth) that correspond to those various propositions or behefs. Items 
(1) and (2) are Schiffer’s main targets in the closing chapter of his 
book Thus “the no-theory theory of meaning has two components 
one, the no-theory theory of linguistic representation, that pertains to 
language and to meanmg ın a strict sense; and another, the no-theory 
theory of mental representation, that pertains to the intentionality, or 
content, of propositional attitudes ”?5 In the case of item (3) Schiffer’s 
argument entails the extreme nominalist position that ın fact there are 
no such objects, entities, kinds, or classes except in so far as they are 
projected onto the world by thus or that (wholly arbitrary) classifying 
scheme. Any stronger form of ontological commitment 1s m his view 
merely the result of our supposing that propositions and behefs can 
have no determinate content—no meaning or truth-value—unless they 
capture the way things are with respect to some real-world ontologi- 
cal domam. However, 1f one denies (like Schiffer) "that there are any 
such things as meanings,” then of course there 1s no longer this need 
to populate the world with actually-existing objects, entities, kinds, 
and so forth, to which those meanings (along with their associated at- 
titudes and behefs) must somehow be thought to correspond. 

It nught seem odd to suggest, as I did above, that these technical- 
sounding arguments go as much against our “commonsense-mtultive” 
ideas about hnguistic understanding as against the more specialized 
sorts of preconception that have typified recent linguistic philoso- 
phy After all it could be said that Davidson and Schiffer have at last 
come around—after many distractions along the way—to a no-non- 
Sense viewpoint which allows speakers and interpreters to do what 
they normally (and for the most part successfully) do without mtro- 
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ducing unnecessary problems about meaning, belief, propositional 
content, and the rest However, this ignores the far more serious diffi- 
culties that arise when Davidson and Schiffer push nght through with 
the mmimahst-semantic approach or the no-theory theory of meaning. 
For ıt involves rejecting a whole raft of ideas, beefs, and assump- 
tions which are everywhere bound up with our everyday (common- 
sense-intuitive) modes of speech and behavior Thus in Fodor's aptly 
chosen words: 
If you ask the man on the Clapham omnibus what precisely he 1s doing 
there, he wili tell you a story along the following lines “I wanted to get 
home (to work, to Auntie’s) and I have reason to believe that there—or 
somewhere near it—is where this omnibus 1s going” It 15, m short, un- 
tendentious that people regularly account for their voluntary behaviour 
by citing beliefs and desires that they entertain, and that, 1f their behav- 
1our 1s challenged, they regularly defend it by maintaining the rationality 


of the beliefs (“Because it says it’s gomg to Clapham”) and the probity 
of the desires ("Because 1t’s nice visiting Auntie”) 28 


This connects with the argument, which goes back to Anstotle, that 
any reasoning on issues theoretical or practical must involve some ap- 
peal to propositional content, that 1s to say, some grasp of what fol- 
lows from what as a matter of valid inference Thus m the case of cer- 
tain practical syllogisms, that 15, those pertaining to questions of 
appropnate conduct, the most rational outcome may take the form of 
an act or decision that follows from the premises, rather than a state- 
ment (or a further proposition) consistent with them However, this 
argument also works in reverse For our capacity to draw such infer- 
ences (and act upon them) must presuppose first that we have cor- 
rectly understood their propositional content—their meaning, struc- 
ture, and order of logical entailment-relations—and second, that we 
are able to arrive at beliefs (whether for ourselves or through the pro- 
cess of assigning them to others) m terms of assenting or dissenting 
attitudes to that same propositional content 

It is Just this twofold supposition that Schiffer sets out to under- 
mune by arguing that “meanings are not things,” that they possess no 
semantically or truth-theoretically determunable content, and there- 
fore that they cannot be objects of behef as required by the relational 
theory of propositional attitudes Indeed, when described like this, 
the theory does sound both forbiddingly technical and disablingly re- 
mote from our everyday practices of meaning- and behef-attribution. 
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However, such a response would miss the point in at least two re- 
spects. One ıs the requirement that philosophy should provide a more 
perspicuous (logically accountable) analysis of meanings, intentions, 
motives, beliefs, reasons, and grounds for action than we might very 
often have need of (or time for) in the course of our everyday lives. 
Schiffer's analytical training shows through m Ius continuing to honor 
this requirement, even when he sets out to dismantle most of the aims 
and ambitions to which 1t has given rise over the past five decades and 
more However, there 1s also the point—as I have argued above—that 
in retreating from one, highly specialized mode of complex formal 
analysis (that 1s, the Tarskian truth-theoretic approach), philosophers 
may find themselves driven to adopt a mimimalist semantics, or a no- 
theory theory of meaning, which leads them to ignore or summarily re- 
ject a whole range of alternative resources Hence the various 
counter-movements that have sprung up m recent years, very largely, I 
would suggest, by way of a defensive over-response to the perceived 
failures (or excessive ambitions) of philosophy ın the analytic mode. 
Chief among them 1s the recourse to “ordinary language,” to “lan- 
guage-games" or cultural “forms of life" as an escape-route from prob- 
lems which are held to arise only on account of our seeking explana- 
tions or conceptual clanty where in truth there ıs nothing to be 
explained or clarified—nothing, that 1s, save our own needless “be- 
witchment by language" m having raised such questions to begin 
with 27 

Nor 1s this reactive movement by any means confined to philoso- 
phy of language after the manner of late Wittgenstein or Austin It 1s 
also clearly visible 1n ethics, political theory, and the social sciences, 
most often where these have taken the turn toward a communitanan 
way of thinking which likewise rejects the delusory appeal to any- 
thig—whether “reasons,” “grounds,” or "principles"—beyond what 1s 
sanctioned by tradition or by customary usage ın various contexts of 
enquiry ? For the effect, once agam, 1s to flag certain areas strictly 
off-bounds not only for philosophers and theorists but also—it ıs 
strongly 1mphed—for “ordinary” language-users or moral-political 
agents whose words, thoughts, and actions can only make sense 
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against this presumed background of tacitly binding social-communi- 
cative norms. In other words, ıt tends toward a low estimate of the 
scope for self-knowledge and rational understanding, as well as for 
the critical assessment and analysis of other people's actions and be- 
hefs. 


I 


We can get some useful bearings here by contrasting Davidson’s 
generalized "principle of chanty" with David Papineau's more dis- 
criminating “principle of humanity” as rival accounts of what tran- 
spires 1n the process of construing meanings and intentions 2 For 
there ıs a marked kinship between the Wittgenstemian doctrme of 
meaning-as-use and the upshot of Davidson’s approach This 1s mani- 
fest 1n the way that “charity” 1s transformed, by the time of “A Nice 
Derangement,” mto somethmng that functions less hke a principle for 
optimizing true belefs and more like a shorthand label of conve- 
nience for mmimalist semantics or the no-theory theory of meaning. 
Of course it may be said that Wittgenstem stresses the communal (so- 
cially-sanctioned) aspects of language-use where Davidson appears to 
go in quite the opposite direction That ıs to say, he espouses a radi- 
cally occasionalist account that would take each utterance as it 
comes and cut out the appeal to any background context of shared 
lnguistic knowledge or interpretative grasp. However, what unites 
them—together with Schiffer—is the belief that theorves can play no 
useful or constructive role in this process, whether formalzed 
(higher-level) theories of the kind that lnguists and philosophers typi- 
cally come up with, or theories imputed to natural-language speakers 
and interpreters m order to explain how they do things with words. 

For Papineau, conversely, there is no good reason—in theory or 
m practice—to place such limits on the human capacity for figuring 
out meanings and intentions through a complex process of behef-at- 
tribution Thus he accepts the Davidsomian Principle of Charity to 
this extent at least: that we cannot make a start 1n interpreting other 
people’s utterances unless we are prepared to count them “nght m 
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most matters," or possessed (like us) of the requisite procedures—the 
powers of rational inference—to arrive at true beliefs and assign cor- 
rect mterpretations However, it 15 always possible that they (or we) 
may turn out to have arrived at some false belief, or some mistaken 
behef-attribution, which gets m the way of this otherwise perfect, un- 
impeded communion of minds Indeed—and this is Papineau's stron- 
ger claam—we should have no grounds for making judgments of truth 
(or ascriptions of justified belief) were it not for the standing possibil- 
ity of error at some stage m the communicative process Thus the 
speaker may perhaps be mistaken in believing this or that to be the 
case, or again, may produce some inappropriate (semantically or 
grammatically deviant) form of words that fails to make sense in con- 
text. The interpreter will then be faced with a choice between the dif- 
ferent kinds of optimizing strategy on offer. These include: (1) count- 
ing the speaker linguistically competent but wrong as regards some 
particular item of belief; (2) remterpreüng his words so as to make the 
belief come out true with allowance for just the requisite degree of as- 
sumed linguistic deviation, and (3) applying the Principle of Charity m 
its wholesale form, that 1s, as a maxim which holds: "always interpret 
on the generous assumption that 1f people seem to utter false beliefs 
(or talk nonsense) then they must have something quite different in 
mind” From which it follows that anything they say 1s sure to be true 
(or at any rate meaningful ın context), since we can always appeal di- 
rectly to the utterer’s intention and simply disregard any obstacles 
along the way. 

However, if we operate on (3), then we can have no means of dis- 
tinguishing between instances of (1) and (2), that 1s to say, between 
cases of erroneous belief and cases where the better, that 1s, the more 
charitable, option is to put the problem down to some localized failure 
of linguistic-communicative grasp. Worse still we may conclude (hke 
Davidson) that such problems are by no means exceptional but ın fact 
provide a fair sample of what goes on m the everyday business of in- 
terpreting speech-acts from one situation to the next.? In which case 
we might as well abandon the 1dea that correct interpretation has any- 
thing whatsoever to do with understanding a speaker's meanings, atti- 
tudes, intentions, or beliefs through the best (most rational and at the 
same time most generous) construal of their words 1n context. For we 
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shall then be reduced to the desperate expedient—as with Shendan's 
Mrs. Malaprop—of just ignoring the sense of what they say and umput- 
ing a wholly conjectural “utterer’s meaning” that bears no relation to 
linguistic meaning nor indeed to any process of behef-attribution that 
would seek some reason, some linguistic, motivational, or causal-ex- 
planatory account, for their tendency to say such things In effect this 
leaves both parties (speaker and interpreter) possessed of nothing 
more than “wit, luck, and wisdom” plus a shared sense of how little 
they share m the way of linguistic and interpretive resources 

It 15 m order to avoid this unfortunate upshot that Papmeau pro- 
poses the switch from “charity” to “humanity,” that 1s, from an empty 
(because all-purpose) principle of optimizing true beliefs to a princi- 
ple which holds that speakers will most likely have something truth- 
ful, intelligible, or meaningful to say unless we have good reason to 
suspect otherwise *! In the latter case we shall not feel obhged, like 
Davidson, to operate the kind of wholesale interpretative discount- 
theory which extends them the benefit of the doubt on condition that 
their utterances, meanings, and behefs are subject to radical recon- 
strual For on Davidson's account—as 1n so many treatments of this 
issue after Quine—there 1s an odd tendency to regard all contexts of 
linguistic-communicative behavior as resembling the predicament of 
a “field anthropologist” (or “radical mterpreter") confronted with a 
“native informant” whose every word and gesture must be taken as 
belonging to some wholly unintelligible language-game, cultural “form 
of hfe,” or whatever * In “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme,” 
Davidson responds to this challenge by deploying his generalized 
Principle of Charity, that 15, his argument that we Just could not possi- 
bly be wrong in the majority of our meaning- and belief-attributions 
For if meaning 1s given by truth-conditions, and 1f 1t 15 simply unzntel- 
lagible (as Davidson contends) that either party should be “massively 
in error” with regard to their most basic beliefs, then there 1s no need 
to follow Quine all the way to his skeptical-relativist conclusions ?? 
However, as we have seen, this argument provides nothing more than 
a formal or abstract assurance that communication 1s possible across 
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and despite divergences of “conceptual scheme” For it fails to give 
any adequate account of those logico-semantic operations which ex- 
plam how it is that speakers and interpreters actually manage such a 
complex business as figuring out meanings, intentions, and beliefs on 
the basis of such logically “primitive” notions as truth and falsehood 
Hence Davidson's retreat to a minimalist semantics, to a no-theory 
theory of meaning, where the erstwhile “native informant” has now 
been replaced by Mrs Malaprop, a speaker whose aphasic ramblings 
are so far off-beam as to stretch charity to the hmut and beyond 

At this point, as Papineau remarks, “the Davidsoman argument 
against divergence of belief has collapsed altogether ”* What started 
out as a theory for optimizing the prospects of shared communicative 
grasp across otherwise sizable differences of language and culture has 
now ended up with the flat denial that there 1s any such thing as 
(knowmg or sharmg) a language Thus “[n]ot only are there no a pri- 
ori hnuts to divergence of opinion, there seem to be no a prior: limits 
to divergence of concepts either After the mıtial promise of the 
‘transcendental argument to end all transcendental arguments’ this 
might all seem rather disappomting "55 It ıs worth noting that Pap- 
ineau’s book appeared in 1987, before the publication of “A Nice De- 
rangement of Epitaphs ” (The latter had been circulating m typescript 
for some years prior to that, but there is no indication that Papineau 
had read it.) His criticisms thus have an added degree of diagnostic or 
predictive force, based as they are on a shrewd perception of prob- 
lems with the Principle of Charity that stand revealed more clearly in 
Davidson’s turn toward a full-fledged mmumahst semantics In any 
case the alternative, as Papineau sees it, 1s not far toseek “The whole 
point of the switch to humanity 1s that on occasion we find it wntelligz- 
ble that ın such-and-such circumstances people are likely to have 
false beliefs 9$ And again “once we switch to humanity, and thereby 
open the way to intrinsic identifications of belief, we end up allowing 
divergence of concepts as well as divergence of opimions."?" In which 
case, 1t mght be thought, there 1s not after all so very much to choose 
between the concepts of humanity and charity, since this allowance 
for divergent concepts and beliefs is exactly what Papmeau finds 
Davidson forced to concede despite his attempt to prove otherwise 
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However, with Davidson ıt produces a swing to the opposite extreme, 
a divergence-thesis that would place such a gulf between speaker and 
interpreter as to render their occasional convergence on "passing the- 
ones” a well-nigh miraculous event 

It ıs for much the same reason that Schiffer 1s hard-put, after the 
failure (as he sees 1t) of truth-theoretical semantics in whatever form, 
to explain how his position now differs significantly from the Wittgen- 
steinian doctrine of meaning-as-use At any rate one can see why his 
negative verdict m respect to that program might be thought to leave 
him with no other option. Thus ıt 1s a fallacy (he argues) to suppose 
that speakers, interpreters, or agents should be thought of as perform- 
ing some complex set of operations—some procedural equivalent to a 
formalized intention-based semantics—whenever they engage 1n such 
activities Thuis ıs also the lme taken (albeit less fretfully) by thinkers 
of a Wittgenstemian persuasion—philosophers, ethnographers, cul- 
tural historians, advocates of the "strong program" m sociology of 
knowledge—who likewise reject any notion of truth beyond the cur- 
rency of beliefs-held-true within some given histoncal or cultural con- 
text.9 On this view we shall come no closer to understanding what 
speakers mean or what believers believe through some attempted 
construal of this or that utterance m truth-theoretic terms. Rather, 
their words, their beliefs, and their intentions either do or do not 
make sense according to the various implicit criteria that decide what 
shall count as a meaningful (or veridical) utterance by their own mter- 
pretative lights. Since there are as many "language-games" as there 
are “forms of hfe"—or as many relevant contexts of belief as beliefs 
that make sense in those same contexts—we shall surely be mistaken, 
so the argument runs, 1f we think to distinguish between them 1n re- 
spect of validity or truth 
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This doctrine has lately come in for much criticism, and I shall 
not rehearse the main arguments in any detail ? Sufficient to say that 
it makes no allowance for the complexities of motive, meaning, and 
intent that characterize many human predicaments both m the ethical 
and the linguistic-interpretative sphere Conflict-resolution becomes 
simply a matter of invoking the relevant communal norms, rather than 
a process of thinking through, and hence coming to appreciate more 
fully, the sorts of complication involved. At best this produces an attı- 
tude of liberal tolerance for the variety of human cultures, values, and 
beliefs, though an attitude that also les open to the charge of evading 
significant moral and interpretative issues by adopting a relativist per- 
spective. At worst—as some of its critics have argued, Onora O'Neill 
among them—it tends to promote a complacent or a narrowly paro- 
chial outlook, a behef that such issues can only make sense by criteria 
“mternal” to the language or culture concerned *? This has the twofold 
disabling consequence. (1) we are effectively debarred from criticizing 
others, from holding their beliefs mistaken or their ethical values un- 
justified (since we thereby demonstrate our own lack of inwardness 
with the beliefs and values concerned), and (2) we shall never meet 
any challenge to our own acculturated habits of thought since again 
such a challenge would be simply unintelligible to us as denizens of 
our particular hnguistic, cultural, or socio-hustorical hfeworld For in 
order to criticize a language-game or a cultural “form of life,” one must 
take up a certain distance from it, at least to the extent of not bemg 
bound to judge and interpret always 1n accordance with 1ts own evalu- 
ative criteria or communal norms. From which it follows, on this in- 
ternahst account, that one will then not so much be interpreting the 
language and beliefs in question, but applying a different (external) set 
of criteria What 1s more, any statement, truth-claum, or evaluative 
Judgment within that language must always be construed hohstically, 
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that is, as bound up with the entire existing range of social and com- 
municative practices which constitute the cultural hfe-form con- 
cerned. Thus to criticize any one or more of its components beliefs 1s 
de facto to cut oneself off from the kind of inward (sympathetic) un- 
derstanding which alone makes it possible to properly interpret those 
beliefs 

Peter Winch's work is the best-known example of this Wittgen- 
steinian approach to issues in sociology and the human sciences at 
large 4! However, the extent of its influence can perhaps best be 
gauged by noting how it has now become a central motif ın the writ- 
ings of Alasdair Maclntyre, a social entic and ethical philosopher 
whose early book, Against the Self-Images of the Age, contained 
some of the most cogent criticism of this widespread Wittgensteinian 
drift in philosophy and the social sciences #2 MacIntyre would no 
doubt reject such a claim, since he now regards the whole debate 
about cultural relativism as one more melancholy symptom of decline 
in a story whose episodes include every stage of Western (post-Hel- 
lenic) thought and culture ? On his account 1t shows that we have en- 
tered a late—perhaps terminal—phase m the loss of those shared and 
substantive ethical beliefs that characterized the conduct of hfe in the 
ancient Greek polis, and which Aristotle expressed most fully m his 
doctrine of the virtues However, this commits MacIntyre to the view 
that such virtues must be relative to some given place and time, some 
existing set of practices, values, and beliefs that provide the necessary 
background conditions within which they are able to develop and 
flourish. His own preference 1s for talk of "narratives"—narratives 
that people and polities can live by—rather than the standard Wittgen- 
stemian appeal to “language-games” or cultural hfeworlds What he 
most admires about Aristotle’s doctrine ıs its capacity to weave to- 
gether the various aspects of a virtuous life, individual, domestic, 
philosophical, ethical, civic, socio-political, and so forth, in the form 
of a model narrative to which all citizens can aspire Such a concep- 
tion would mvolve none of those vexing dualisms (as between “pri- 
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vate" and "public" duty or pleasure and moral obligation) which have 
been the bane of ethical philosophy at least since Kant. 

All the same it is hard to square MacIntyre's praise for these dis- 
tinctively ancient-Greek virtues—or for the long-lost *organic" ethical 
community to which they bore witness—with his hope (albeit a for- 
lorn hope) that we might yet regain somethmg like that sense of indi- 
vidual and communal purpose. And there are other, more conspicu- 
ous problems with his argument, among them the fact that 
Aristotelian ethics (and contemporary 1deas of what counted as social 
justice) applied only to free-born Greek male citizens and licensed all 
manner of prejudice, oppression, or brutality in the case of women 
and slaves. I shall not labor the point here except to remark that 1t of- 
fers a particularly vivid instance of the kinds of difficulty that relativ- 
ists get into when they seek—like MacIntyre—to bypass the problems 
of complex moral and interpretative Judgment by 1nvoking some ver- 
sion of the forms-of-life doctrine, or the appeal to “criteria” presumed 
to exist within this or that cultural community For there 1s no good 
reason (ingrained skepticism aside) to suppose that moral agents, 
speakers, and interpreters can only make sense of themselves, or oth- 
ers, on the terms and membership-conditions laid down by this highly 
restrictive ordinance 


M 


I hope ıt 1s evident by now why I have brought together such a 
range of 1ssues from recent philosophical debate. They all have to do 
with the central question as to whether, or Just how far, analysis can 
take us beyond that pomt where, in Wittgenstem's view, “explana- 
tions" and "reasons" come to an end, and interpretation can only pro- 
ceed on a basis of shared (communally sanctioned) meanings, values, 
and beliefs In ethics and philosophy of action this issue works out as 
a conflict of views between those, like Winch and MacIntyre, who 
adopt some version of the communitarian standpoint and those, like 
O'Neill, who argue against 1t for the reason that 1t treats moral agents 
as creatures of acculturated habit and custom, unable to confront any 
serious challenge to the values that prevail in their own society On 
this account, as O'Neill remarks, “moral reasoning presupposes 
shared moral traditions and practices,” so that “only withm such a 
context can moral discourse about examples take place, and question- 
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ing of the shared framework of moral practices 1s not possible "4 
Moreover, “even those Wittgenstemmaan writers who reject relativist 
readings of Wittgenstein do not offer an account of moral practice and 
decision that goes beyond the practice-based conception of ethical 
decision offered by relativist writers "^ That MacIntyre's work 
should fall under this general description 1s all the more ironic given 
the title of that earlier book (Against the Self-Images of the Age) m 
which he offered a cogent critique of Winch for much the same rea- 
sons as O'Neill. One might remark also that his reading of Anstotle 
tends to play down precisely those aspects of Aristotelian ethics—lke 
the relation of moral reasoning, va the practical syllogism, to other 
modes of rational inference—where the emphasis falls (as I noted 
above) on the capacity of human agents to think and Judge for them- 
selves For this capacity 1s allowed no scope, or a drastically dimin- 
ished scope, by any argument that would treat moral issues, choices, 
and decisions as intelligible only by the shared criteria pertaining to 
some given communal life-form 

The same applies to philosophy of language and interpretation- 
theory as construed on the minimal-semanticist account proposed by 
(the later) Schiffer and by Davidson m “A Nice Derangement” For 
here likewise there 1s a full-scale retreat from the notion that speakers 
and interpreters might share not only “a language” but also—more 
specifically—the means to produce and understand novel sentences 
of a language through the kind of logico-semantic grasp which goes 
well beyond any straightforward appeal to acculturated habits of us- 
age In Davidson’s case this retreat takes the form of first proposing, 
then abandoning, a formalized (Tarskian or truth-theoretical) seman- 
tics which turns out not to be of much use m the natural-language or 
everyday communicative context. With Schiffer 1t involves a painful 
facing-up to the conclusion that nothing remains of his onginal pro- 
gram, of “propositional content,” determinate beliefs, intention-based 
semantics, or other such “remants of meaning” analytically construed. 
Andyet . Schiffer cannot quite bring himself to take the ready Wit- 
tgenstemuian route out of all these difficulties Thus he does raise the 
question “whether there 1s any good reason for or against supposing 
natural languages to have compositional meaning theories that are 
not compositional truth-theoretic semantics,” or again, “any positive 
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reason, as there 1s against compositional truth-theoretic semantics, for 
supposing that there cannot be correct meaning theories ” If there 
were such a theory, he 1s ready to concede, then it might hold out a 
pronusing alternative to Schiffer's hard-put skeptical stance How- 
ever, having ventured the hypothesis and viewed it from various an- 
gles, he decides that this 1s not after all a viable option 


For 1f knowledge of a theory really sufficed to enable one to understand 
utterances in the language that the theory was about, then knowledge of 
the theory would enable one to know the saying potential of the sen- 
tences of the language But knowing this, for declarative sentences, 
would be tantamount to knowing the truth conditions of utterances that 
could have them, and how could such a theory fail to be, m the sense 
stipulated, a compositional semantics?4” 


In Schiffer’s view this would make it necessarily a nonstarter since no 
such formalized (truth-theoretic) account can possibly come up with 
the desired correlation between “propositional content,” on the one 
hand, and behefs, intentions, or the utterer's meaning, on the other 

Still one may doubt whether Schiffer 1s justified in this clam to 
have conducted a critical review of all possible alternative truth-based 
semantic theories and moreover to have shown that they each fall 
prey to the same (presumptively fatal) range of counter-arguments. 
For he passes too quickly over several such candidate theories that 
might offer a cure for his far-gone skeptical malaise One 1s the causal 
account of naming, necessity, and natural kinds which receives its 
most elaborate, and convincing, treatment in the work of Saul Kripke 
and Hilary Putnam 9 According to this account, reference 1s fixed 
through an initial act of designation which picks out an object (proto- 
typically a natural land such as gold or water) and 1s thenceforth ap- 
pled to any sample instance that meets the relevant identification cn- 
teria. These in turn may be refined or specified with greater accuracy 
through some advance m scientific knowledge, as for instance when 
“gold” 1s assigned the atomic number 79 or when “water” 1s discovered 
to have the molecular constitution HzO 
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One advantage of the causal theory is that it avoids some of the 
counter-intuitive consequences that result from a purely descriptivist 
account. On this latter view—the Fregean thesis that “sense deter- 
mines reference" —what enables us to pick out specimens of “gold” or 
“water” is our knowledge of the relevant identification-criteria as 
given by the meaning of those terms.? Thus gold 1s whatever answers 
the description “yellow,” “ductile,” “soluble ın aqua regia," “having 
the atomic number 79,” and so forth, and water the substance like- 
wise identified as “liquid,” “colorless,” “odorless,” or by its freezing- 
point, boiling-point, molecular constitution, and other such descrip- 
tive attributes. The problem with this theory, as Kripke points out, 1s 
that any new discovery concerning such substances—or revision to 
the range of accepted criteria—will entail a corresponding shift of at- 
tributes, such that water is no longer “water” and gold no longer 
“gold.” (In the case of proper names the argument would run: 1f we 
discover Anstotle not to have been the pupil of Plato, tutor of Alex- 
ander, author of the Posterior Analytics, and so on, then it follows of 
necessity that Aristotle was not 1n fact “Aristotle " Since these con- 
clusions are counter-intuitive to the point of manifest absurdity, they 
must be based on a false understanding of the relation between sense 
and reference. Hence the alternative solution proposed by Kripke and 
Putnam: that reference 1s fixed once and for all by an original act of 
designative naming Then one can account for theory-change without 
being driven to Quinean conclusions about wholesale “ontological rel- 
ativity” or Kuhnian ideas about radical meaning-vaniance across and 
between paradigms. Any shift in the meaning of terms, or in the range 
of cnitena for their valid application, must still be taken as referring to 
just that entity, rather than some other notional entity whose exist- 
ence can only be a product of semantic definition 

This 1s one of the alternatives that Schiffer rejects, not so much 
out of hand (since he discusses Kripke's proposals at considerable 
length) as through a strong preconception that 1t must fall prey to one 
or more of the skeptical arguments against any form of truth-theoretic 
or intention-based semantics For clearly 1f those proposals held up 
then there could be no reason—at any rate no philosophically compel- 
ling reason—to follow Schiffer all the way to hus defeatist conclusion. 
Thus ıt might more plausibly be argued (1) that propositions have 
meaning (or a determinate truth-value) 1n so far as they assign valid 
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predicates to referring expressions whose reference is fixed in the 
manner that Kripke describes; (2) that beliefs have content in so far as 
they involve some specifiable attitude (for instance, that of holding- 
true) toward such propositions; and (3) that one can thereby assess 
those beliefs not only with respect to their truth or falsehood but also 
as concerns their intelligibility as just the kinds of attitude that speak- 
ers might be expected to hold given what we know of their cultural 
background, information sources, cognitive priorities, and so forth If 
this all sounds very much like Papineau's Principle of Humanity, as 
summarized above, then the reason is not far to seek In both cases 
the argument 1s that we should make sense of utterances and beliefs 
through an apt combination of (qualified) charity, acquired linguistic 
knowledge, and—where needed—inference to the best (most ade- 
quate or convincing) causal explanation Only thus can we reconcile 
the two main demands upon any such theory that 1t optimize the con- 
tent of the utterer's beliefs while not (as with Davidson) extending 
charity to the pomt where it gets altogether out of touch with criteria 
of truth and falsehood or warranted assertabihty 

Of course these are not the kinds of issue directly addressed by 
Knpke or by Putnam in his work on the causal theory of reference 
Their aim is to demonstrate the order of metaphysical necessity that 
determines the relation between proper names (or natural-kind terms) 
and the objects to which those names refer. In this way they seek to 
avoid all the problems thrown up by descriptivist theories and also by 
the whole tradition of epistemological inquiry going back to Des- 
cartes, Hume, and Kant. Hence Kripke’s most stnking and widely de- 
bated claim: that such necessity 1s a posterori m character, analo- 
gous to the kinds of empirical discovery-procedure exemplified by the 
natural sciences, rather than resting on a dubious appeal to a priori 
(epistemological) grounds of knowledge.®° In which case 1t might be 
thought that Kripkean semantics is restricted by design to just those 
aspects of language that fall within the remit of a purely extensional 
analysis, as opposed to those other (antensional) aspects—of belief, 
holding-true, epistemic Justification, and so forth—which remain in 
some degree opaque to any such analysis However, there are also m- 
stances, discussed by various commentators, Gareth Evans among 
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them, that clearly call for a jomt application of the causal and descrip- 
tivist theones For, as Evans points, out there may often arise situa- 
tions where the causal theory (that reference 1s "fixed" by some origi- 
nal act of naming) cannot go far toward explamung how ıt 1s that 
subsequent speakers may apply the same term in a perfectly appropn- 
ate manner but without any possible—direct or circuitous—hnking- 
back to that inaugural act through the causal chain of transmission ?! 
In some cases, moreover, 1t may even be a necessary condition 
for correct reference (or true belief) that the cham should at some 
pomt be broken and the speaker apply critena at vanance with those 
of his or her mformation-source. Thus: "suppose on a T.V. quiz pro- 
gram I am asked to name a capital city and I say ‘Kingston 1s the capi- 
tal of Jamaica’ JI should want to say that I had said something strictly 
and literally true even though it turns out that the man from whom I 
had picked up this scrap of information was actually referring to King- 
ston-upon-Thames and making a racist observation."? And agam 


Amongst the Wagera Indians, “newly born children receive the names of 
deceased members of their family according to fixed rules The 
first born takes on the name of the paternal grandfather, the second that 
of the father’s eldest brother, the third that of the maternal grandfa- 
ther” In these and other situations (names for streets m US cities, 
etc ), a knowledgeable speaker may excogitate a name and use it to de- 
note some item which bears 1t without any causal connection whatever 
with the use by others of that name 9? 


This ıs not to deny that the causal theory of reference helps to 
make sense of good many other cases where the descriptivist theory 
turns out to have counter-mtuitive or absurd consequences. Further- 
more, as Evans remarks, it establishes a link between these issues m 
philosophical semantics and other areas, such as epistemology, cogni- 
tive psychology, and philosophy of mind, whose “major concepts . 
have causality embedded within them ”* Thus the Kripkean theory 
goes at least some way toward explaining how reference might get 
fixed—and meanings or beliefs have veridical content—by the same 
sort of process that typically occurs in cases of direct (undistorted) 
perceptual acquaintance “Seeing and knowing are both good exam- 
ples,” Evans writes, since they can both be construed—hke refer- 
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ring—as achievement-terms whose meaning necessarily entails some 
justifying causal component After all, 


[t]he absurdity m supposing that the denotation of our contemporary 
use of the name “Anstotle” could be some unknown (n b ) item whose 
doings are causally isolated from our body of information 1s stnctly par- 
allel to the absurdity of supposing that one might be seeing something 
one has no causal contact with solely upon the ground that there 1s a 
splendid match between object and visual impression 55 


Sull there are cases that cannot be accounted for by any purely causal 
theory, that 1s, any theory which finds no room for descriptivist crite- 
ria, mtensional meanings, belief-states, epistemological (as distinct 
from causal-epistemic) grounds, and so on. These include not only in- 
stances of correct but misattributed belief, such as the two cited 
above, but also instances of justified true belief where the causal 
component 1s insufficient to provide all the necessary background 
knowledge 56 In many such cases 1t will be more plausible to suppose 
that speakers can have used the term mghtly—in accordance with its 
proper meaning, reference, and truth-conditions—only in so far as 
they (or the language-communuty to which they belong) have adequate 
criteria whereby to Judge of 1ts correct application 

Thus, as Evans ecumenically sees it, there 1s comfort to be had 
for both nval camps m the current, sharply polarized dispute between 
descriptivist and causal theories of reference The descriptivist can 
still argue that “for the most fundamental case of the use of names. . 
the idea that their denotation 1s fixed 1n a more or less complicated 
way by the associated bodies of information that one could cull from 
the users of the name turns out not to be so wide of the mark."?" That 
1s, there must always be room for criteria of correct (or incorrect) us- 
age and of true (or false) belief that involve, on the one hand, the 
shared possession of a language, along with 1ts resources for meaning- 
and behef-attribution, and, on the other hand, a grasp of the relevant 
conditions for assigning truth-values to those meanings and beliefs ın 
accordance with the current best state of knowledge as concerns such 
candidate items. For the descriptivist 1s right to this extent at least: 
that we could be m no position to pick out objects, that 1s, to fix their 
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reference the first time around or refer to them again m subsequent 
contexts, if they did not fall under some description (some set of iden- 
tifying criteria) which served to mdividuate both the objects in ques- 
tion and any valid belief concerning them. However, the causal theo- 
rist can also take heart from this account, Evans thinks, 
"incorporaüng as it does his insight about the importance of causality 
into a central position." Thus it remains crucial that our paradigm 
cases of true belief—and of the Justified inferences to speaker's mean- 
ing based upon them—should take due stock of these causal factors. 
This we can do, moreover, while acknowledging the role of descrip- 
tive criteria as an additional (and sometimes an alternative) resource 
for picking out the referent in question In fact, the only theorists who 
can derive no comfort from Evans’s various examples are “those who, 
ignoring Kripke’s explicit remarks to the contrary, suppose that the 
Causal Theory could provide them with a totally non-intensvonal an- 
swer to the problems posed by names "9 In their case, he concludes, 
the solution 1s to adopt a more flexible or less one-sided approach 

My point 1n all this 1s that one can, contra Schiffer, combine a 
sturdily realist account of referring expressions with an mtensional 
(truth-theoretic or proposition-based) mode of semantic analysis If 
Schiffer 1s driven to deny both claims, 1t is not so much by reason of 
their inherent mnplausibihty, as because he construes them—lhke 
Evans's comfortless third party—in misleadingly narrow and exclu- 
sive terms One can see how this skeptical strategy operates in 
Schiffer's treatment of the sentence "Tanya believes that Gustav 1s a 
dog,” a sentence which on his account contains no defimte proposi- 
tion that could ever be singled out as the object of Tanya’s behef. It 
could have such a content, he argues, “only if there really exists a non- 
pleonastic, genuinely language-independent property of being a 
dog "9 However, that property cannot exist since 1t would surely be 
absurd to suppose “that Gustav, ın additional to having a certain ap- 
pearance, demeanour, morphology, ancestry, genetic structure, and 
so on, also has, over and above all these properties, the quite distinct, 
primitive, and irreducible property of being a dog "81 

Still, one might ask what more could possibly be needed in the 
way of identifying criteria. For the properties as listed surely suffice 
to specify the meaning and truth-conditions for the sentence “Gustav 
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1s a dog," and also to provide propositional content for Tanya's belief. 
According to Schiffer these requirements could never be satisfied by 
this or any possible hst of attributes, no matter how long or elaborate. 
That 1s, there would always be lackmg some essence of (or deep fur- 
ther fact about) doghood whose presence was required in order for 
Tanya’s belief to have a well-defined content, but which no amount of 
detailed specification in the above manner could serve to fix or mdi- 
viduate. For “none of Gustav’s properties, however complex, 1s such 
that, necessarily, a thing 1s a dog 1f and only if ıt has that property.” 
This follows from Schiffer's attitude of across-the-board nominalism, 
his refusal to concede either any version of the natural-kinds argu- 
ment (that objects can picked out m virtue of their possessing certain 
physically salhent properties), or any version of the descriptivist case 
(that reference can be secured through an adequate grasp of the rele- 
vant identifying terms and critena) All the same “[t]he existence of 
doghood 1s, for me, of little moment, the issue 1s raised now for its 
foreshadowing effect with respect to the issue, later to be pressed, of 
the existence of objective, language-independent belief-properties, 
properties such as being a belief that Gustav 1s a dog ” However, 1f 
the argument fails at this pomt—if there are indeed adequate grounds 
for Tanya's belief which can be specified ın referential, truth-theo- 
retic, propositional, and intention-based terms—then there would 
seem no reason for Schiffer to adopt such a far-gone skeptical view 
That he does so nonetheless—to the point of destroying all his 
previously held convictions, along with just about every tenet of re- 
cent philosophical semantics and, not least, the “folk-psychological” 
(commonsense-intuitive) attitude on matters of meaning, truth, and 
belief—is enough to indicate that something has gone seriously awry 
with Schiffer’s approach to these issues Such scepticism can appear 
1n some degree plausible only 1f one takes it, like Schiffer, that analytic 
philosophy 1s now confronted at every turn with problems and dilem- 
mas that permit of no escape save by abandoning the entire project 
and starting out afresh on a mmimalist tack relieved of all that surplus 
conceptual baggage This attitude comes out most clearly in a passage 
where Schiffer attacks the “impulse toward analysis” as the great be- 
setting vice of present-day philosophy in general, and of philosophical 
semantics in particular The impulse 1s a strong one, he acknowl- 
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edges, “and probably connected with an impulse toward an atomustic 
metaphysics, a metaphysics that insists on seemg all facts as either 
atomuc or else built up out of atomic facts m recursively specifiable 
ways.” All the same, ıt 1s an impulse that can and should be resisted. 
Thus the failure of intention-based semantics 1s to this extent a salu- 
tary failure, “Just one more example in the unpromising history of 
philosophical analysis, the search for reductions m the form of inter- 
esting necessary and sufficient conditions." For in Schiffer's view it 
1s the two main items of that program—the truth-theoretic account of 
propositional meaning and the idea of propositions as objects or con- 
tents of belief—that have now collapsed and taken the rest of ıt along 
with them — "It 1s fortunate,” he concludes, “that scepticism about 
such undertakings 1s now the prevailing conviction among philoso- 
phers ”66 

However, one may doubt that this conviction 1s either so wide- 
spread or—more importantly—the upshot of any such exhaustive, rig- 
orous, and critical review of the field In philosophical semantics 
(Kripke, early Putnam, Evans, Donnellan) and in epistemology and 
philosophy of science (early Putnam again, along with Harré, 
Bhaskar, Salmon, and others) there 1s a strong counter-movement to- 
ward causal realism which would offer just the kind of alternative that 
Schiffer so doggedly and self-defeatingly rules out ^ What this also 
makes clear ıs the way that Schiffer, hke Davidson, has pmned his 
faith to one erstwhile candidate-theory—a truth-based semantics in 
the formalized Tarskian mode—whose failure to come up with the 
promised goods then precipitates either (an Schiffer’s case) a full- 
scale crisis of philosophic nerve or (with Davidson) the sanguine but 
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just as problematical retreat to semantic mmumalism and the no-the- 
ory theory of meaning. For this enterprise was bound to produce dis- 
enchantment among those who—again like Schiffer and Davidson— 
can see no use for any formalized theory unless it has a good chance 
of applymg to mstances of everyday communicative discourse Any 
workable alternative will have to abjure the Tarskian route which 
leads, via a formal (meta-hnguistic) account of meaning and truth, to 
its end-point in Schiffer’s and other variants of the “post-analytical” 
turn. That ıs to say, 1t would locate the truth-conditions for valid and 
meaningful utterance m logico-semantic structures anternal to natural 
language and not, as with the Tarskian approach, applied (so to 
speak) from outside and above. For it 1s Just thus 1mposed artificial di- 
vorce between object-language and meta-language which prompts 
Schiffer's defeatist verdict: namely, that no kind of truth-theoretic ap- 
proach can overcome the problems which inevitably arise m attempt- 
ing to assign determinate content to first-order (natural-language) 
meanings, intentions, and beliefs 6 

What 1s needed, in short, 1s a semantic theory that satisfies the 
following desiderata. (1) It should explain—or at least make adequate 
allowance for—the role of various causal factors in fixing reference 
and establishing the range of humanly mtelhgible behef-attributions 
(2) It should provide an adequate account of how speakers and inter- 
preters (not to mention theorists) can do what Schiffer thinks utterly 
impossible, that is, come up with a “correct meaning theory” from one 
natural-language context to the next Thus in turn requires (3) that the 
sought-for account will relate semantic content to belief-content, or 
meaning as given by analysis of the relevant truth-conditions to mean- 
mg as construed with reference to a speaker’s intentions, proposi- 





68 These problems are nicely encapsulated in a passage from Carnap’s 
“Intellectual Autobiography” which recalls a meeting with Tarski when the 
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tional attitudes, assenting or dissenting dispositions, and so forth 
(By the by: lest it be said that this involves a confusion between inten- 
sional and intentional modes of analysis, I should perhaps add that 
most efforts to make that distinction stick have ended up in conspicu- 
ous failure.) Moreover (4), the theory will need to explain—and 
more convincingly than Davidson—how language-users manage to 
converge on a shared interpretation that implicitly involves all the 
above components of an adequate communicative grasp. For if 
Schiffer 1s nght about one thing, at least 1t 1s his fretful sense that the 
defeatist “solution” cannot come close to describing or explaining 
what makes such convergence possible. 
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AMES, Roger T The Art of Rulership’ A Study of Ancient Chinese Political 
Thought New York: State University of New York Press, 1994 xxv + 
277 pp Cloth, $14 95—This work contams a full, critical translation of 
Hua» Nan Tzu, Book 9, Chu-shu ("The Art of Rulership”), which 1s part 
of “an important compendium of knowledge and philosophical specula- 
ton presented to the Chinese court of Wu T1 during the first century 
of the Former Han (206 B C -8AD)" (p. xv) Preceding the translation 1s 
a dense philosophical analysis of the treatise, and of its place in a pains- 
takingly reconstructed history of 1deas, particular to the development of 
China up to that date China had already gone through nearly two mul- 
lenna of history 

The book has a foreword by Harold D Roth (which mentions that 
Ames’ work had onginally appeared in 1983), and a preface and intro- 
duction by the author The book's scholarly apparatus 1s highly mtn- 
cate Key terms are identified in English transcription (Wade-Giles) and 
m onginal Chinese characters There are notes (pp 211-55), a bibhogra- 
phy (pp 257-61), and a very helpful glossary and character list (pp 263- 
70), as well as an index (pp 271-7) The translation itself, based on 
minute comparative analysis of all available extant manuscripts, indi- 
cates rhymed passages by mdentation, and includes a transcription of 
the original rhyming characters at the end of the phrase or sentence, as 
well as being densely referenced 

The analysis of "The Art of Rulership" 1s straightforwardly divided ac- 
cording to the original Chinese terms used ın the treatise itself, and an 
initial chapter on philosophy of history m three major schools of the 
time—Confucian, Taoist, and Legalist These terms, which are critical 
for the serious study of Chinese philosophy m any period, are wu-wer 
(nonaction/domg nothing/acting naturally), shh (strategic advantage/ 
political purchase—Ames includes extensive discussion of the Militarist 
school, whose currently best-known example is the Sun Tzu “Art of War- 
fare”); fa (penal law), yung chung (utilizing the people), and la min 
(benefiting the people) 


*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
cnticism Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination m a 
subsequent Critical Study From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
m this section, i£ 1t 1s thought that they might be of special terest to philosophers 
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Ames’ painstaking, careful discussions of these and other critical con- 
cepts, such as tao, are highly msightful He ıs particulary adept at ren- 
dering these ancient vocabularies m terms accessible to modern West- 
ern philosophical thought 

Ames’ major thesis 1s that the Huar Nan Tzu m general, and its mnth 
book, “The Art of Rulership,” in particular, has been greatly undervalued 
1n both the subsequent Chinese history of ideas, and thereby m Sinologi- 
cal studies, because of its highly eclectic and explicitly syncretic ap- 
proach, which goes against the gram of the traditional Chinese philo- 
sophical tendency of presenting one’s work as a continuation of the 
past, rather than as a break from ıt 

Ames takes what has heretofore been considered a minor piece, and, 
by carefully explicating both 1ts onginality and its place m the various 
traditions, attempts to demonstrate that 1t 1s a highly acute philsophical 
statement According to Ames, the treatise attempts to provide a work- 
able framework for realizing a society closest to the anarchist Taoist 
ideal of every individual's self-realization, by reinterpreting Taoism in a 
Confucian direction (recognizing the need for culture and history), and 
practically suggesting for 1t a Legalist structure, but with a different fo- 
cus than that of the exclusive interest of the ruler which characterized 
Legalist thought 

Ames perhaps overplays the seemingly modern elements m ancient 
Chinese philosophy, yet there 1s undoubtedly something about tradi- 
tional China that 1s both very ancient and very modern The European 
Enhghtenment had a particular fascination with the mandarinate, which 
looked like a government by intellect alone  Church-hke religion also 
played a comparatively small role there So this attempt to look back to 
traditional China with some implicit reference to conditions ın late mo- 
dernity may not be as outré as some might think 

Nevertheless, Ames, when looking at this work of ancient Chinese 
philosophy, is perhaps abstracting too much from the actual conditions 
which have prevailed throughout Chinese history In traditional China, 
a background of custom was something which preceded and enfolded 
all these kinds of philosophical speculations, to an extent which 1s prob- 
ably unfathomable to persons living ın late modernity —Mark Weger- 
ski, Canadian-Polish Research Institute 


AMMONIUS On Aristotle's On Interpretation 1-8 Ancient Commentators on 
Aristotle Translated by David Blank Ithaca Cornell University Press, 
1996 206 pp Cloth, $45 00—This volume forms part of the translation 
senes, The Ancient Commentators on Aristotle, with Richard Sorabp as 
General Editor This series consists of English translations of parts of 
the Commentaria vn Arcstotelts Graeca Like its companion volumes, 
the translation includes an introduction, the series introduction, and m- 
dices, including one from (Romanized) Greek to the English translations 
used The book is well-produced with few typos, although I wonder a 
bit at not using the Greek font instead of Romanizing ıt 
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This translation covers only about the first half of Ammonius’ com- 
mentary, chapters 9 through 14 are omitted I hope that this 15 due to a 
future translation of the second half ın the series A majority of readers 
would be interested most of all n Ammonius’ extensive commentary on 
chapter 9 (the Sea Battle) Moreover, some chapters of the first part 
need the material ın the second notably, chapter 14, hike chapter 10, 
deals with the square of opposition, both chapters 8 and 11 deal with 
complex assertions 

Ammonius’ commentary has interest on several levels First, we can 
read ıt as a commentary to help us understand Anstotle, for he 1s a 
source for Aristotelian traditions, written and oral, that would be other- 
wise lost to us Second, Ammonius gives us, mostly mndirectly, aspects 
of late Greek philosophy, especially of the Neo-Platonists and the Sto- 
ics. We can see how Aristotle’s views were understood, critiqued, modi- 
fied, and melded with the views of those like Plato, Plotinus, and Chry- 
sippus Third, Ammonius’ commentary has importance due to its use by 
medieval philosophers 

The translation uses a style somewhere between a literal, word-by- 
word one and a looser, more flowing one I suspect that students, and 
even professors outside of ancient philosophy, will find the commentary 
rough going I can put the blame on Ammonius, he writes in extremely 
long, complex sentences Blank has done us the service of chopping 
them up Yet, even so, I found myself gomg to the Greek to make sense 
of the text For instance, 14, 18-25 ıs a single sentence translated as 
three The subordinate clause “tod eivat xol tod ui civar vv èv 
àuecoc xarà TLVOV xavyooovuévov, MEQÕV TÓTE THV TEOCTAOEWV 
ywouévwv,” 1s translated as “‘Be’ and ‘not be’ belong, on this view, to 
the things predicated immediately of some things, ın which case they be- 
come as much parts of the propositions as the subjects are " Ammonius 
1s discussing propositions of secundum adiacens, hke "Socrates 1s 
(not)" The mfinitives might then be read as “is” and “is not” In any 
case, I can see a simpler, more literal translation “with ‘is’ and ‘is not’ 
being predicated immediately of some things, and then becoming parts 
of the propositions " Still, I sympathize with Blank’s plight in translating 
this 

I find Blank’s comments helpful for fixing the historical context and 
importance of Ammonius’ commentary He also refers frequently to 
Greek grammanans and philosophers (Plato, Proclus) as well as to 
other commentators, especially Boethius, m explaming particular pas- 
sages He does not offer much explanation of the logical theory of Ans- 
totle bemg interpreted by Ammonius Consequently, the classicist or 
ancient philosopher in us will find the comments more satisfying than 
the logician 

In sum, I find this translation of Ammonius! commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s On Interpretation useful for illuminating late Greek and medieval 
philosophy The target audience seems to be those m classics and an- 
cient philosophy with some knowledge of Greek —Allan Back, Kutz- 
town Unversity 
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ARIEW, Roger and GRENE, Marjorie, eds Descartes and His Contemporaries 
Meditations, Objections and Replies Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1995. vn + 261 pp. n p.—Thus excellent volume consists of thir- 
teen essays on the objections Descartes received m response to hus 
Meditations, bracketed by a prologue by both editors and an epilogue 
by Marjorie Grene The goal of this book 1s to further an understanding 
of these objections by discussing them m their historical and philosoph- 
1cal context, and ın this it largely succeeds 

Chapter 1 begins m true Cartesian fashion with Jean-Luc Manon’s dis- 
cussion of the method of approaching the text Here Marion argues that 
the entire work of the Meditations, Objections and Replies 1s itself an 
extended reply to objections Descartes received about his Discourse 
Since Descartes published the Meditations with the Objections and Re- 
plies as a single work, Marion also msists that the Meditations cannot 
be read independently of the Objections, a point on which all the other 
wnters here agree 

There then follow two essays on Caterus' objections The first, by 
Theo Verbeek, does much to portray both the religious climate of Hol- 
land during Descartes’ time there and historical and philosophical detail 
about Caterus himself Jean-Robert Armogathe’s essay uses Johannes 
Wiggers’ Commentary on Aquinas’ Summa Theologica (1630) as a way 
of positioning Caterus philosophically Armogathe shows that Des- 
cartes 1s more a Scotist, and Caterus less obviously a Thomust, than 
many think 

Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to the Second Objections, and both con- 
centrate on the request that Descartes sum up his thoughts in the “geo- 
metrical form” Peter Dear examines the text of the Jesuit Clavius as a 
model of this kind of writing This essay 1s more hustoncal than philo- 
sophical, and the application of its conclusions to Descartes’ text 1s not 
immediate Daniel Garber's piece makes the clam that ıt was J-B 
Morin who suggested that Descartes write ın more geometrico, and that 
the distinction between analysis and synthesis 1s not ingredient to Des- 
cartes’ own thought 

Tom Sorell’s article argues that Hobbes’ thought developed mdepen- 
dently of his connection to Descartes or Mersenne Edwin Curley in- 
sists that Hobbes’ objections to Descartes are better than they seem, but 
that Hobbes had to restrain himself out of the necessity for prudence 
Vincent Carraud provides an excellent discussion of Arnauld’s philo- 
sophical development He shows that Arnauld begins as an Ockhanust 
and moves to Cartesianism even before he reads Descartes’ Medita- 
tions Steven Nadler defends the sophistication of Arnauld's occasion- 
alism, discussed independently however of the Fourth Objections 

In the next piece, Margaret Osler considers Descartes and Gassendi 
on eternal truths Her claim that Descartes 1s not a voluntarist needs 
more support than her definitions of voluntarism and intellectualism 
The article has the weakness that it tnes to discuss scholastic distinc- 
tions without ever citing primary texts Thomas Lennon’s article also 
disappoints It considers Gassendi and Descartes m terms of Kripke's 
rejection of the traditional theory of reference and tnes to establish an- 
ticipations of this m their thought 
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Stephen Menn provides an interesting discussion of Descartes' rejec- 
tion of real qualities, which has important consequences for Cartesian 
physics and its view of the Eucharist. (Thomists, however, will dispute 
Menn’s reading of predication here) Finally, Roger Anew argues that 
Bourdin’s objections are in a way representative of the whole Jesuit or- 
der, which explams why Descartes felt compelled to treat them seri- 
ously. 

On the whole, this volume makes a valuable contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Descartes’ central text The editors’ claim to mitiate here 
a new type of scholarship, in which a work's historical context 1s consid- 
ered, 1s obviously overblown, as even a glance at the bibhography will 
show Still, the work ıs an excellent companion to Descartes’ Medita- 
tzons.—Michael T Kane, Boston College 


BERKHOFER, Jr, Robert F Beyond the Great Story History as Text and Dis- 
course. Cambndge. Harvard University Press, 1995 xu +881 pp Cloth, 
$39 95—Robert F Berkhofer, Jr provides a basic, broad, and dynamic 
introduction to a new manner of reading history m light of current theo- 
retical innovations and multiculturalist theories In order to prepare the 
reader for this novel hustoncality, the author guides the reader through 
an enormous terram of texts 1n modernism, poststructuralism, decon- 
struction, feminism, poetics, and multiculturalism Just from this stand- 
point, one may regard Berkhofer's work as a major contribution to the 
hustory of contemporary thought His text, however, exceeds writing 
another history of ideas precisely by his attempts to transform the 
way(s) historians regard their texts Although not specifically deln- 
eated, the book consists of two parts The first half (chaps 1-5) ex- 
plores some of the implications of postmodernism for the writing, read- 
ing, and teaching of history It shows how historians are able to learn 
from current deconstructive strategies without being bound to this kmd 
of textualizmg The second half (chaps 6-9) discloses various ways of 
“applying” a positive understanding of postmodernism to the urgent op- 
eration of reading concrete historical texts 

Divided into nine accessible and astonishingly illummating chapters, 
Berkhofer's work 1s truly encyclopedic in its precision and details re- 
garding the many discursive voices m our time The reader must have a 
great deal of patience in addressing the extreme attention the author 
gives to a comprehensive rewriting of the myriad phenomena of history 
While chapter 1 exposes the interdisciplinary challenges of postmodern- 
ism, chapter 2 seeks the very limits of these challenges by unfolding 
multiple roles of “narrative thinlang" that may lead to “contextual pleni- 
tude” necessary m order to free the historical text from the excesses of 
theory and practice Chapter 3 1s ın search of a “sublime” operation of 
reading and writing history that 1s powerfully coherent but does not end 
m the production of an architectonic reviewing of facts Chapters 4 and 
5 focus on “that fillmg-n operation” between the begmning and the end 
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of textual narratives, that 1s to say, on providing the connection between 
“how” something began and “how” it turned out Between the pattern- 
ing of these temporal moments hes a distinct “how it ought to be” that 
will invariably determine how we see beginnings and endings Thus, 
Berkhofer introduces an ethics of deconstruction particularly ın chap- 
ters 6-9 Taking a textualist approach, as shown m chapters 6 and 7, the 
author regards history as a community of voices, representing multiple 
viewpoints on the way toward a dialogic ideal “Introducing multiple 
viewpoints 1nto historical discourse requires both a revision of the nor- 
mal history paradigm and a new vision of historical authority” (p 197) 
This multiculturalst spectrum 1s further elaborated ın chapter 8, fol- 
lowed by chapter 9, Berkhofer’s most ambitious chapter of the book, 
“Reflexive (Con)Textualization” Here we encounter his passionate 
manner of presenting an ever-widenmg trajectory of historical dis- 
course, always already “beyond a great story” but never beyond the 
many stories of situated individuals 

As a whole, Berkhofer’s work provides extensive and brilliant insights 
into an elegant interweaving of modern and postmodern discourse His 
position 1s gracefully supportive of the marginalizations of the old and 
new histonzmg If there ıs a gap in this work it 1s perhaps Berkhofer's 
pecuhar silence regarding Heidegger’s understanding of Geschichilach- 
kert (histonality) which exceeds precisely the “Great Story” idea of his- 
tory by intensifymg concerns for Dasezn’s time, radically questioning 
history understood as something past Indeed, Heidegger's texts com- 
bine a deconstructive enterprise with a creative concern for future ways 
of reading history as discourse Beyond the contours of this matter, 
however, Berkhofer's text offers a refreshingly novel reading of histori- 
cal writing by illustrating how a “reflexive (con)textualization,” m short, 
a constellation of the ghosts of deconstrtction and the concrete bodies 
of lustoncality, may guide historians in their basic aim to transform the 
practice by which they read, write, teach, and review the world as our 
text —Wilhelm S Wurzer, Duquesne University 


BOESCHE, Roger Theores of Tyranny From Plato to Arendt University 
Park The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1996 494pp Cloth, $65, 
paper, $25—Roger Boesches Theories of Tyranny covers familar and 
well-trod ground the canonical texts of the history of political thought 
ın sequential order from Plato to Hannah Arendt Yet, taking tyranny as 
its theme, and not justice or freedom, Boesches survey of the texts of- 
fers a somewhat different and interesting perspective on this traditional 
fare 

Indeed, as the book’s title makes clear, reviewed here are the writings 
of classical and modern authors on the subject of tyranny, rather than 
the history or concept of tyranny itself Moreover, the approach Boe- 
sche pursues does not attempt to trace a smgular, developing 1dea of tyr- 
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anny in Western thought Instead, the various authors and their theories 
are surveyed independently, within the horizon of each thinker's life and 
works 

What emerges from Boesche's long survey, however, 1s not a smorgas- 
bord of discrete theones of tyranny A loose convergence of thought 
emerges in the consideration of these various theories, such that what 
might be called a “civic virtue” ambiance pervades the study Whether 
argued by Alexis de Tocqueville or Max Weber, Plato, Tacitus, or Machi- 
avelli, for Boesche tyranny 1s ever understood as resulting from a failure 
or perversion of some needed civic virtue, coupled with a corresponding 
failure among the rulers (one, few, or many) to discipline their private 
desires vis-à-vis the common good This means, among other things, 
that tyranny ıs not defined simply by the sort of governmental institu- 
tions or political practices at work 

From this insight, Boesche recognizes that one commonplace as- 
sumption, that tyranny 1s the opposite of liberalism’s freedom and de- 
mocracy's popular sovereignty, does not wash This 1s not a novel rec- 
ognition, of course At least since classical Athens, Western theonsts 
have spoken to the tyrannical possibilities of ostensible freedom and de- 
mocracy Nor, according to Boesche's survey, can the definition of tyr- 
anny be limited to situations of external repression imposed upon an un- 
willing population Weber, Tocqueville, Ench Fromm, and others are 
found speaking to the reality of "internal tyrannies” tacitly insmuated 
into citizens’ souls by admuustrative rationalities, by “habits of the 
heart,” or even willingly embraced by democracy’s subjects Similarly, 
the book outhnes arguments of Marx, Franz Neumann, and others that 
address tyrannies embodied in those social and economic relations 
which establish structures of repression within human consciousness 1t- 
self 

Indeed, the book's recurrmg focus on internal and structural tyran- 
mes, and especially upon these as they relate to democracies, hints at a 
time-honored critique of democracy somewhere beneath this review of 
political theory’s canon For Boesche, perhaps the inspiration for this 
critique derives particularly from his fascinating readings of Tocqueville 
and Arendt offered in Theores of Tyranny Still, the ongin of this ven- 
erable critique can be traced to the ancients A democracy governed by 
the unregulated, mundane desires of its citizens, the argument runs, 1s 
but a democratic tyranny Thus, the only viable defense against tyranny 
m democratic times ıs a proper discipline and balance—what Aristotle 
might have called sophrosyne—d1mposed upon citizens’ desires from 
some extra-political source “One must teach citizens the habits of par- 
ticipation in public life” (p 476), as Boesche himself puts 1t 

Here is the rub, though For, there 1s a disturbing similarity between 
the teaching of such habits and the practices of those ?nternal tyrannies 
in which, as Boesche quotes from Tocqueville, “the body 1s free, and the 
soul enslaved” (p 234) Boesche’s book is less reflective than 1t might 
have been on this point Missing are some figures from political theory’s 
usual stable of authors whose works might have opened a wider reflec- 
tion on such problems St Augustine, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Im- 
manuel Kant come to mind, but more contemporary authors like Michel 
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Foucault also could prove valuable for this purpose. Similarly, Boe- 
sche's study might have benefited from more consideration of authors 
in the social contract and simular traditions who would challenge the 
strong flavor of civic virtue and common good ın the book's mix. 

More a textbook than a treatise, Theories of Tyranny nevertheless of- 
fers an interesting and valuable reexamination of the history of political 
ideas. Taking tyranny as its perspective, the book opens famihar texts 
to new scrutiny and reflection Lucid m its analysis and accessible ın 
style, Boesche's book will prove to be a wonderful companion piece for 
students looking for a fresh interpretive angle on the classic texts of po- 
htical philosophy —Stephen Schneck, The Catholic University of 
America 


Boss, Gilbert, ed La philosophie et son hastowe Essars et discussions 
Zunch Editio du Gran Midi, 1994 885 pp n.p—This book is a collec- 
tion of papers read at a symposium ın Québec ın 1993 and offers a wide 
variety of views on the nature of the history of philosophy. 

P Mackerey wants to clarify the relationship between philosophy and 
its history Several approaches are possible in the history of philosophy 
a simple description of systems, an account of the history of philosophi- 
cal reason (Hegel), a study of the ongin of the different systems Does 
the distance, however, in time allow us to read an author such as 
Spinoza as he read himself? 

In a paper with a provocative title (“A Non-Philosophical History of 
Philosophy”), Y Lafrance argues in favor of a positivist history of philos- 
ophy which deals with objective, verifiable facts This supposes an ex- 
trinsic relationship between philosophy and its history. The problem, 
however, 1s how to understand a text without grasping the underlying 
philosophical thought Moreover, 1s not positivism itself, despite its 
claim to neutrality, a particular philosophical approach? 

Malherbe wonders whether we can avoid the dilemma of a choice be- 
tween historicism (truth is spread out over many systems) and the can- 
onization of one particular philosophy The wealth of ideas results from 
the riches of reality Moreover, there are various ways of interrogation 
He mtimates that the philosophy of bemg provides the best approach to 
an appraisal of the various philosophies 

In other essays, C Panaccio deals with reconstruction 1n phulosphy 
and defends the commensurabihty of the thought of the past authors 
with that of ourselves precisely because reality remains the same. Gil- 
bert Boss draws attention to the bewildering variety of philosophical 
opinions Is not skepticism the most logical answer? A careful consid- 
eration, however, shows that the different systems are not just contra- 
dictions Many philosophies have a high degree of internal coherence, 
although their presuppositions differ Therefore, one cannot speak of a 
simple contradiction of the tenets of the various philosophies 

Despite its modest exterior this collection of papers offers an amazing 
wealth of stimulating insights The papers are followed by more than 
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100 pages of discussion and a very useful bibliography (24 pages) of 
studies in the lustory of philosophy —Leo J. Elders, Instituut voor Wijs- 
begeerte, Rolduc, The Netherlands. 


CARRUTHERS, Peter Language, Thought, and Consciousness. An Essay vn 
Philosophical Psychology. Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1996 xv +291 pp Cloth, $49 95—Peter Carruthers’ main thesis 1s that 
“Human conscious (and properly propositional) thinkings achieve their 
status as such by virtue of consisting of deployments of natural lan- 
guage sentences in imagination, which are then made available in short- 
term memory to be thought about ın turn" (p 230) In arguing for this 
thesis, he defends a cognitive conception of language, which “accords a 
central place to natural language within our cognition" (p 2) agamst a 
communicative conception of language, according to which language 1s 
merely a means for articulating our thought to other people 

This thesis 1s original, ın the first place, ın its focus on the mvolve- 
ment of language in conscious thought Carruthers thinks there can be 
no necessary connection between thought ın general and language be- 
cause of the manifest fact of (dumb) animal runds We can, however, 
make an intuitive distinction between such animal thoughts, which are 
nonconscious insofar as they merely enter mto a proper explanation of 
the animal's behavior, and paradigmatically human thoughts, which are 
conscious msofar as they are “available” for further thought Introspec- 
tively, Carruthers argues, this availability of conscious thoughts seems 
to arise from their bemg “expressed entirely ın natural language” (p 50) 
Thus, Carruthers claims, 1t is only conscious thoughts that plausibly m- 
volve language In making out the case for this claim, Carruthers takes 
Fodor’s view of there being an innate language of thought as correct for 
animals, but he argues m considerable detail that 1t 1s inadequate to ac- 
count for human conscious thought 

Consistent with this introspective evidence, Carruthers provides a re- 
flexive thinking theory of consciousness a thought has the property of 
being conscious Just m case both its content and existence are 1mmedi- 
ately (that ıs, nonmferentially) available to further thought He cashes 
out this theory by providing a model of the functional layout of the 
brain, postulating a special memory buffer that provides this access to 
reflexive thinking, and going on to show how this enables us to under- 
stand the phenomenal feel of conscious experiences In arguing for this 
account, Carruthers criticizes alternative theones of consciousness, m 
particular both Dennett’s earlier “availability to print-out" and later 
“multiple drafts” theories 

Another part of what is original about Carruthers’ thesis 1s that he 
thinks the involvement of language ın conscious thought, though neces- 
sary, 1s not conceptually necessary It ıs quite possible, Carruthers 
claims (following Stalnaker), for there to be a kind of alien creature— 
Martians, say—that have access to their own thoughts (as evidenced by 
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the kinds of scientific investigations they undertake) but nonetheless 
possess no public language Instead, Carruthers argues that 1t 1s natu- 
rally necessary for conscious thoughts to mvolve language constitu- 
tively Imagmed sentences of natural language must partially constitute 
(our) conscious propositional thoughts m that, given the “structure and 
parts of human cognition,” which ıs a contingent though stable fact 
about human beings that depends “on the accidents of evolution,” we 
humans “cannot now entertam conscious propositional thoughts m any 
other medium [than language]” (p 260) Carruthers’ argument for this 
clam of natural necessity 1s largely an inference to the best explanation 
of introspective and other empirical evidence, an inference that 1s sup- 
ported by hus exammation of several alternative explanations, each of 
which he argues to be unworkable 

Although Carruthers 1s fully aware that this argument does no more 
than to make his account of the connection between language and con- 
scious thought plausible (p 278), one might wonder how plausible the 
end result is Much (though certainly not all) of the argument he uses 
merely attempts to shift the burden of proof from his position to that of 
opposing positions (primarily those of Fodor and Dennett), a style of ar- 
gument that does little to help us understand the relevant phenomena 
more deeply than we already did In addition, 1t 15 surprising that Carru- 
thers devotes less than four pages to direct (and rather superficial) enti- 
cism of the view that language 1s conceptually (rather than naturally) 
necessary for thought His rejection of this view seems to be motivated 
largely by his acceptance of the possibility of Stalnaker's Martians As 1t 
would not be difficult to figure out what proponents of the conceptual 
necessity thesis (such as Donald Davidson) would say about such a pos- 
sibility, further discussion here 1s warranted Finally, I am suspicious of 
Carruthers’ understanding of consciousness as a “worldly property” (p 
147) which thoughts may or may not have, and his subsequent personal 
account of that property One might have thought that consciousness 1s 
a capacity people have to bring to bear on their interactions with the 
world, a capacity that cannot be understood outside of other capacities 
for attention and control of attention It might seem that by 1gnoring 
these aspects of consciousness Carruthers has left the subject of con- 
sciousness out of the picture 

Nonetheless, Carruthers has put together an original and imaginative 
thesis that successfully challenges alternative, more domimant concep- 
tions both of the relation between thought and language and of the na- 
ture of consciousness This book will provoke much thought m anyone 
who ıs interested in these issues —Bennett W Helm, Franklin and 
Marshall College 


COHEN, L Jonathan An Essay on Belef and Acceptance Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1992 163 pp Cloth, $35 00, paper, $18 95—As the title suggests, 
this book 1s centered around a distinction between belief and accep- 
tance A parallel distinction 1s drawn between desire and intention Co- 
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hen argues that acceptance and intention are voluntary states, whereas 
belief and desire are mvoluntary dispositions Acceptance 1s active, 
whereas belief 1s passive Acceptance 1s subjectively closed under de- 
ducibility (that 1s, anyone who accepts certain premises and accepts 
that some proposition follows from those premises, accepts that propo- 
sition), whereas belief 1s not Acceptance 1s an all-or-nothing affair, 
whereas belief comes 1n degrees, ranging from having an inkhng that 
something is the case at one extreme to feeling certain that something 1s 
the case at the other Similar contrasts can be drawn between desire 
and intention 

To believe that p 1s to be disposed to feel that it 15 true that p, whereas 
to accept p 1s to adopt the policy of using p as a premise in one's deliber- 
ations Belef and acceptance often, perhaps even usually, coincide If 
one believes that p, this is a prima facie reason for accepting p And if 
one accepts that p, 1t may be that one will come to believe that p That 
1s, the acceptance will induce the behef But there are also cases in 
which behef and acceptance fail to comcide Similarly, although the de- 
sire for something often goes along with the mtention to brmg that thing 
about, there are cases in which they come apart Cohen’s interest 1s 1n 
those cases 1n which these fail to comcide 

For instance, 1t seems correct to think of a jury as deliberating on the 
basis of admissible evidence ın order to arrive at a verdict m which they 
either accept that the accused 1s guilty or accept that he or she 1s 1nno- 
cent (sec 20) However, it may be that although the Jurors accept that 
the accused 1s innocent, they cannot bring themselves to belzeve m the 
accused's innocence Beliefs arise involuntarily, sometimes as the re- 
sult of irrational factors which are difficult to contro] (such as racial 
prejudice) So even though one accepts that the balance of the admissi- 
ble evidence does not estabhsh beyond reasonable doubt that the ac- 
cused 1s guilty, these rrrational factors may continue to operate and pro- 
duce a feeling, even a strong one, that the accused 1s guilty 

Cohen's principal am ıs to show that certam long-standing puzzles 
and problems m philosophy can be solved once we recognize that these, 
too, are cases in which belief and acceptance fail to comcide Because 
philosophers have failed to distinguish belief and acceptance, they have 
tended to cast these problems m terms simply of beliefs (and desires) 
and hence have been led to see contradictions and conundrums where 
there are none 

This, Cohen argues, 1s the case with the paradoxes of self-deceit and 
weakness of will (secs 23-28) For instance, ıt has seemed to some that 
self-deceit must be described as a case in which a person suimulta- 
neously believes and fails to believe a certam proposition We should in- 
stead see self-deception as a situation m which someone believes that 
not-p, yet accepts that p Since belief and acceptance are two different 
cognitive attitudes, we resolve the apparent antinomy Of course, m or- 
der to account for the element of intellectual dishonesty m self-decep- 
tion, we need to add that the self-deceiver represses the belief that not-p 
by ignoring (either intentionally or unintentionally) the evidence which 
Tuns counter to what he consciously accepts 
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There are many other issues which are cast in a new light once one 
makes the distinction between belief and acceptance (and the analo- 
gous distinction between desire and intention) For example, Cohen re- 
visits debates 1n epistemology concerning whether knowledge consists 
1n justified true belief (secs 16-18), debates m action theory concerning 
the nature of action explanations and as to whether reasons are causes 
(secs 7-12), and debates m confirmation theory concerning whether 
subjective probabilities are a measure of strength of belief (sec 19) 

Cohen's distinction is an umportant one, which has mdeed been ne- 
glected, to the detriment of discussions m epistemology and action the- 
ory To take just one example at random there 1s currently a debate 
(among Kihyeon Kim and Paul Tidman, as well as others) as to whether 
we have an epistemic duty to entically evaluate our beliefs in order to 
root out those which fail to live up to our epistemic standards Some 
writers think that the notion of such a duty 1s impugned by the fact that 
1t entails doxastic voluntarism (namely, the view that we can will to be- 
leve something) But if beliefs are indeed involuntary, this casts doubt 
on the clam that we have such a duty Nevertheless, 1f one keeps Co- 
hen's distinction m mmd, the various parties m the debate can be seen 
to be at cross purposes One can agree that beliefs are involuntary, but 
this by itself does not refute the deontological conception, for epistemic 
duties might still have a role to play with regard to what we accept Per- 
haps we have an epistemic duty to accept only what survives critical 
scrutiny, and since we can accept and reject things at will, the notion of 
such a duty 1s not problematic 

However, sometimes Cohen’s resolution of problems 1n terms of his 
distinction 1s less satisfying For mstance, Cohen says that to explam 
someone's behavior by appeal to his beliefs and desires 1s to cite the 
causes of his behavior On the other hand, to explain behavior m terms 
of acceptance and intention ıs to exhubit the logical relations between 
the behavior and 1ts reasons, m a way which will make the behavior m- 
telligible to others with a similar capacity for rational action (Cohen 
also allows the possibility of mixed explanations, that 1s, one might ex- 
plam an action by appeal to a behef and an intention, or by appeal to 
what someone accepts together with what he desires ) 

Cohen stresses that normal adult human beings have cognitive states 
and dispositions of all four sorts Hence both causal and logical expla- 
nations will be apphcable to adult humans, though perhaps not always 
in the same situations Cohen concludes that the question “Are reasons 
causes?" does not admit of a single answer Sometimes reasons are 
causes, when the reasons are beliefs and desires Sometimes reasons 
are not causes, when the reasons are what the person accepts and 1n- 
tends 

However, 1t 1s not clear that the debate about reasons and causes can 
be settled so easily If what one accepts and intends are not causally ef- 
ficacious, 1t may seem that appeals to acceptance and intention can at 
best razzonalaze one’s behavior, not explam ıt Cohen argues that 1t 1s 
only in those cases m which belief and acceptance or desire and inten- 
tion come apart that an appeal to acceptance and intention will seem to 
be a rationalization rather than a genuine explanation But why should 
the mere coincidence of acceptance and intention with belief and desire 
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make the difference between a mere rationalization and a genuine ex- 
planation? One answer 1s that when acceptance and belief comcide 
they are causally integrated with one another This would indeed give 
us reasons for supposing that explanations m terms of acceptance and 
intention are more than mere rationalizations, but only at the expense of 
making such explanations a species of causal explanation, contrary to 
what Cohen intends 

However, even if one does not agree with Cohen on every score, his 
book contams a wealth of insights and anyone with an interest ın episte- 
mology and action theory has much to gain by a careful study of Cohen’s 
arguments —Anne Bezuidenhout, Unaversity of South Carolina 


COLLINGWOOD, R G Essays ^n Political Philosophy Edited with an intro- 
duction by David Boucher New York Clarendon Paperbacks, 1989 vin 
+ 237 pp Paper, $17 95—The articles m this volume represent many of 
Collingwood’s political and related writings spanning from 1916 to 
1940 The essays are structured 1n two parts corresponding to Colling- 
wood's dual emphases of political activity within the context of action 
as a whole and hberalism understood as democracy 

In Part 1, "Political Activity and the Forms of Practical Reason," Col- 
hngwood considers 1deas such as goodness, caprice, utility, and duty as 
they relate to political action Instead of approaching political theory as 
the theory of the state, he takes his stand “on the category of action” (p 
92) Political action resembles economic action, which 1s covered in 
"Economics as a Philosophical Science " In that essay, Collingwood dis- 
tinguishes action into three types mmpulsive, economic, and moral This 
distinction 1s philosophical because it 15 made not out of choice, "but be- 
cause we cannot think about the subject at all without making 1t" (p 62) 
As philosophical sciences, neither politics, morals, nor economics can 
be exhaustively defined, but economics 1s based upon expediency, and 
morals 1s based upon duty Political action, however, 1s not to be ex- 
plamed mainly by referring to economic or moral action, It 15 a new 
type The political good, like the moral good, 1s manifest only m action 
Pohtical goodness ıs the “goodness of orderly conduct” Politically 
speaking, we believe in improving the conditions of slums not m order 
to make the poor happier or better, but because these slums “are an evil 
in themselves, as representing an element of disorder in the body 
politic” (p 97) 

In Part 2, “Civilization and its Enemies,” Collingwood adheres to a lib- 
eralism whose primary principles are the dialectical resolution of con- 
flict and the notion of rational freedom Liberalism succeeds when a 
“common ground on which to act” emerges out of the discussion of dif- 
fering views In the essay "The Present Need of a Philosophy,” Colling- 
wood maintains that the philosophical conception that nature 1s intelli- 
gible has consistently stimulated scientific effort since the seventeenth 
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century Philosophy is especially needed m our century to assist the hu- 
man sciences more than the natural sciences by supplying evidence that 
progress 1s possible and that moral and political problems are soluble 

Fascism and Nazism are enemies of civilization which have resulted 
from a “conscious and violent” jettisoning of painfully acquired liberal 
principles (p 180) Doing one’s duty, normally the highest practical 
form of freedom, becomes a form of evil m Fascism and Nazism Ac- 
cording to Collingwood, religion 1s the vital warmth and passion of a civ- 
1hzation, and the perversion of religion 1s at the center of problems such 
as Fascism and Nazism The emotional and faith-laden element of 
Chnstianity has been progressively exterminated ın favor of a rational 
element Passion cannot be ignored, however, and the axiomatic 1dea of 
freedom comes from “religious love of a God who set an absolute value 
on every individual human being” (p 190) Fascism and Nazism have 
overwhelmed liberalism because their activists have a psychological dy- 
namusm, a passionate intensity, which the adherents of liberalism lack 
The Fascists and Nazis have contrived to tap a source of energy which 
has progressively been closed to people as the development of Christian 
faith and passion, the foundations of hberalism, have been suppressed 
Philosophy must ally itself with religion and support the “wise use of re- 
hgious energy” if 1t 1s to assist civilization against its enemies (p 196) 

This collection 1s also notable for David Boucher’s well-written 1ntro- 
duction Boucher, who also wrote an insightful introduction to the new- 
est version of The New Leviathan, discusses Colhingwood's purported 
political "swing to the left" at about the time he wrote An Autobwogra- 
phy m 1939 Boucher concludes that Collmgwood never wavered ın his 
liberalism but actually intensified “the passion with which he applied 
those principles ın the face of the accentuated threat to liberalism” (p 
30) As Boucher says, Collingwood thought the task of philosophy was 
“to make more intelligible, or to specify more adequately, something 
that 1s already understood” (p 31) Many of these essays carry out this 
dialectical task, and Collingwood even points out on several occasions 
the movement from more tentative to less tentative definitions Colling- 
wood's philosophy 1s consistently informed by the idea that theory ex- 
ists for the sake of practice, that thought must serve and lead to action 
In Ime with this fundamental idea, Collingwood approved of Marx not 
necessarily out of sympathy with his leftism but more because Marx 
dared to conceive of philosophy as a way to change the world In these 
essays Collingwood attempts to make more intelligible, and specify 
more adequately, the way that thought does serve action ın the philo- 
sophical sciences of politics, morals, and economics —Gary Ciocco, 
Charleror, PA 


DANIEL, Stephen H The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards A Study n Di- 
vine Semrotics Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1994 1x. + 212 
pp Cloth, $22 95, and SCHAFER, Thomas A.,ed The Works of Jonathan 
Edwards, Volume 13 The “Miscellanies,” a-500 New Haven Yale Uni- 
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versity Press, 1994 xvi + 596 pp Cloth, $70 00—Stephen H Daniel's 
novel approach mterprets the thought of Jonathan Edwards thorough 
semiotics, the theory of signs He explicates the theory of signs that per- 
vades Edwards’ thought and associates 1t with elements of post-modern- 
ist semiotics in Foucault, Kristeva, and Peirce He contends that Ed- 
wards himself developed a viable alternative to the classical-modern 
philosophical outlook by drawing explicitly upon the pre-modernist Re- 
naissance propositional logic of Peter Ramus 

Damel tries to show why and how regarding the universe and all its 
contents as divine communication sheds new light upon, and even 
makes plausible, Edwards’ theory of typology and his interpretations of 
the Trmuty, Divine creation, physical and spiritual beauty and excel- 
lence, original sin, predestination, and the centrality of Christ 

Daniel develops, presumably following Edwards, a fascinating con- 
trast between the mind-set of fallen humanity and that of the elect in 
terms of the Stoic/Ramust logic and ontology of the elect versus the Pla- 
tonic/Anstotelian/Lockean/Enlightenment logic and ontology of the 


damned 
IN FALLEN MENTALITY IN ELECT MENTALITY 
1  Predicational | subject/at- 1 Propositional logic, with 
tribute logic 1s used propositions as the smallest 


2 Signs have independent ref- 
erents with which they are ar- 
bitranlly associated, but not ım- 
trinsically connected 


8 The self or subject exists 1n- 
dependently of the system of 
signs it uses for communica- 
tion 


units of intelligibility, 1s used 


2 Signs have meaning only as 
mterpreted by other signs m- 
volving intrinsic resemblances 


3 The self or subject 1s merely 
another sign functioning within 
a cosmic/supercosmic system 
of signification 


Despite his impressive treatment of almost totally neglected aspects 
of Edwardsian thought, I found Daniel to be insufficiently critical of the 
foregoing false dichotomies and a bit overly sanguine about Jonathan 
Edwards’ successes, both as a philosopher and a theologian The crt- 
cal reader will be left with many unanswered questions Must we choose 
absolutely between predicational and propositional logic? Can only the 
elect make use of the latter? Is propositional logic really a necessary 
means of grace? Does propositional logic really transform one’s ontol- 
ogy, or 1s something else going on? Do not subjects and predicates oc- 
cur as meanmgful units within propositions, and cannot propositional 
logic be expanded to include predicational logic? Do Edwards/Damel 
actually demonstrate that signs mtrinsically resemble their referents 
(that is, other signs) m nontrivial ways? Do they show that seeing things 
m nature as shadows and images of divine things 1s anything more that 
“the product of a copious fancy” (p 61)? With respect to causation, 1n- 
tentionality, and rationality, are David Hume and John Calvin the only 
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available choices? Must true Christians be antirealists, that 1s, meta- 
physical idealists? Why should Christians agree with Edwards/Daniel 
that having no mdividual subjectivity or self 1s the hallmark of regener- 
ate samthness, rather than with Kierkegaard (for example, in Fear and 
Trembling) that 1t is the hallmark of fallen worldlmess? This brief syn- 
opsis does inadequate justice to the nchness of Damel’s exposition of 
Edwards’ position, or to its problems 

To test Daniel's explication, one would expect to be able to find the 
foregoing 1deas to be expressed somehow 1n every volume of Edwards' 
Works Volume 11 on the Typological Writings would doubtiess be the 
most relevant, but these themes should appear also m Volume 13, cover- 
ing through Number 500 of his Miscellantes These earhest Mascella- 
nies, written between 1722 and 1731, do contain his earliest thoughts on 
typology and contmue his emphasis on metaphysical idealism How- 
ever, a partly different contrast between the mentality of the saved and 
the damned ıs given, and there ıs little or no emphasis on propositional 
logic, the 1dentification of all of reality with signs interpreted by other 
signs, and the elimination of individuality and subjectivity Instead, Ed- 
wards claims that Christ knows and loves believing saints as particulars, 
not just the church m general, and rather than elimmating mdividuality 
and subjectivity, Edwards contends that the world would exist in vam 
were there no individual conscious intelhgent (human) bemgs to be 
aware of and to delight ın ıt He emphasizes mfinitely continuing en- 
hancement (even in Heaven) of properties of individual consciousness 
hke contemplation, ever increasing knowledge (especially spiritual un- 
derstanding), devotion to the common good, love for and Joy and delight 
ın all beings, the capacity for bemg ravished by the beauty and excel- 
lence of all creation in God, wholehearted religious devotion, and un- 
spoiled happiness 

The editor of Volume 13, Thomas A Schafer, has labored dihgently 
through almost a hfetime on the manuscripts and thoughts of Jonathan 
Edwards His 90-page mtroduction 1s an incredible account of her- 
culean hermeneutical efforts devoted to deciphering, dating, ordering, 
mterpreting, and editing Edwards’ manuscripts Then follow a table of 
chronological parallels with other wntings, Edwards’ own index to the 
Miscellames, and finally the Miscellanies themselves—covermg an 1m- 
mense variety of philosophical and theological topics 

Here Edwards expresses some of the earliest formulations of motifs 
developed ın greater depth in later writings Readers unsympathetic 
with some of his views, for instance, his determmism, can still find 
much to appreciate m his writings As a philosopher of religion, I was 
struck by his repeated emphasis on the harmony of reason and revela- 
tion He offers rational arguments for the existence of God, with special 
emphasis on teleology evidenced by the harmony and order mamfested 
1n nature and history, and he presents a version of the ontological argu- 
ment based upon the unintelligibity of pure nothingness While insisting 
that revelation 1s essential, he also endeavors to provide rational justifi- 
cations and explications for many theological doctrines consigned by 
Thomistic and other traditions to the sphere of revelation alone Heat- 
tempts rationally compelling accounts of the Trinity, predestination, the 
unity m sm of Adam and his seed, the compatibility of determmunism with 
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responsibility and guilt, infimte punishment for mfinite offense, the ten 
commandments, Sabbath observance, conversion, the unity m holiness 
of Christ and the elect, future individual bodily and mental existence af- 
ter death, divine creation, the end for which the world was created 
(God's own glory), and the importance of "exercising our reason about 
the Scripture” (p 321) And this only scratches the surface of the con- 
tents of this intnguing volume.—Rem B Edwards, The University of 
Tennessee 


GERSON, Lloyd P , Plotinus The Arguments of the Philosophers New York 
Routledge, 1994 xvin +338 pp Cloth, $59 95— Thus 1s an unusual book 
In that ıt 1s neither a synthetic presentation of Plotnus' thought nor an 
examination of a particular topic ın Plotinus. It 1s rather, as the series ti- 
tle indicates, a study of Plotinus's arguments on a wide range of issues 
For this reason, it would make exceptionally difficult reading for anyone 
who 1s not already familiar with Plotinus's philosophy 

The book's most distinctive feature 1s that Gerson consistently em- 
phasizes the extent to which Plotinus’s arguments are developed as a re- 
ply to Aristotle According to Gerson, it 1s “a fundamental feature of the 
Enneads" that “they are contributions to a rehabilitation or defense of 
Platonism against its opponents" (p xv) Consequently he says, “I have 
frequently begun my treatment of Plotiman doctrines with the reasons 
why Plotinus rejects the Aristotelian alternative," since Plotinus's “Pla- 
tonism ıs ın many respects filtered through his struggle with Aristotle” 
(p xvi) In the last paragraph of the book, Gerson recommends Plotinus 
to anyone who, after reading Anstotle's critique of Plato, “still longs to 
know what a Platonist could or should say to an Anstotelian" (p 226) 
The consideration of Plotinus m his relation to Aristotle is the most orig- 
inal and valuable aspect of the book 

Gerson often presents Plotinus's arguments in the context of more fa- 
milar philosophical systems, Anstotelian, Thomistic, or modern For 
example, he discusses Plotinus's doctrine of sense-perception 1n rela- 
tion to such options as “direct realism,” ^mdirect realism," "representa- 
tionalism,” and so forth This has the advantage not only of making 
Plotinus more accessible to those who are better acquainted with other 
systems, but also of letting us see Plotinus as a genuine philosopher, ca- 
pable of entering into dialogue with other philosophers and of putting 
forward senous alternative positions with arguments worthy of careful 
philosophical consideration To present Plotinus in this way 1s evidently 
one of Gerson's main concerns 

The disadvantage of this mode of presentation 1s that it risks distort- 
ing Plotinus’ thought by forcing 1t into the context of an alien problem- 
atic, losmg sight of the uniqueness of Plotinus, not allowing him to 
speak for himself and present his theories in his own terms For exam- 
ple, Gerson understands the One’s bemg “simple” and “beyond being” as 
“the identity of its essence and existence" (p 15) Although he offers an 
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apologia for this evident anachronism, contending that thus conceptual 
framework "accurately elucidates what 1s gomg on m the arguments" (p 
9), such a claim 1s highly questionable Plotinus’ argument 1s that what- 
ever 15, m order to be intelligible, must be both complex and finite, and 
hence must depend on a higher principle for the unity and definition in 
virtue of which it is. Hence the first principle cannot be intelligible, fi- 
nite, or complex, and therefore is not a beg The 1ssue of “essence and 
existence" simply does not arise in Plotmus Similarly, Gerson argues 
that the One causes the existence of things (by which he means sensible 
individuals), while the forms, as an mstrumental cause, provide their es- 
sences Again, this notion of “instrumental causality” 1s not Plotiman 
The One does not cause “the existence of thmgs", the One causes 
things, pure and simple, and the things which the One causes are the 
forms themselves Sensibles, for Plotinus, are not things (bemgs) at all 
One could cite many more cases where Plotinus's thought 1s obscured 
by being presented in terms of alien systems 

On the other hand, Gerson does provide excellent treatments of many 
particular pomts For example, he succinctly but defimtively dismisses 
the widespread misconception that, since the One produces “by neces- 
sity," Plotinus's metaphysics 1s not “creationist " He nghtly remarks that 
“there 1s nothing outside the One and it 1s constrained by nothing,” and 
that “the putative necessity by which the One acts cannot be really dis- 
tmct from the One" (p 28) Other especially illumunating sections m- 
clude Gerson's discussion of the complex problem of Plotinus’s position 
on “forms of individuals” and his account of Plotinus's cnticism of Ans- 
totle’s categories The book ıs thus of value principally to those who 
have sufficient familiarity with Plotmus’ thought to be able to read 1t 
critically, making the most of Gerson’s msightful explanations of many 
individual issues —Enc D Perl, The Catholic University of America 


GILBERT, Paul La sumplrerté du principe Prolégomènes à la métaphysique 
Séres "Ouvertures"-18 Namur Culture et Vérité, 1994 282 pp np— 
Paul Gilbert has written a fascinating, stimulating book, one that offers 
a strong challenge to whoever might beheve that the progress of scien- 
tific thought has rendered classical metaphysics obsolete, meaningless, 
or worthy only of historical scholarship His work, based on the notion 
that a modern expenmental science such as physics ıs not chiefly 
grounded on empirical evidence, 1s quite contrary to that nave empiri- 
cist conception already in jeopardy owing to Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle and the present day prevalence of statistical explanation 
Physics’ distinguishing trait 15, in fact, the mathematical form given to 
its laws However, mathematics 1s still awaitmg a solid and complete 
foundation since Godel’s incompleteness theorem and the failure of Hil- 
bert’s metamathematical program Such foundational difficulties are no 
surpnse to Gilbert Like those encountered by modern science's meta- 
physical predecessors, such difficulties are necessary consequences of 
the msuperable gap between reality and its discursive representation, 
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between the unity of being, the multiplicity of 1ts sensible appearances, 
and its analytical and synthetic reconstruction in thought They reflect 
the “ontological differences” and conceptual separations that can be 
properly reunified only ın action and not in words, that ıs, by means of a 
specific human action performed mentally when one 1s thinking that he 
1s effectively thinking about something ( the “other”) Now, this type of 
solution 1s of course precluded by the prevailing quest for “objectivity” 
or “knowledge without a subject” For Gilbert, there can be no such 
thing as knowledge that 1s not animated by a subject’s desire to fulfill 
the need to know, by doubts and astonishment at the recognition that 
reality ıs far more complex (“transcendental”) than its sensible appear- 
ances by which one immediately conceptualizes ıt Even one's emo- 
tions, passions, freedom, the will to transcend oneself, to build a viable 
society, and to Jom with others while respecting their otherness must be 
taken mto account Any solid foundation for human knowledge must 
then encompass an ethical dimension This ıs the major conclusion 
which the author wished to arrive at ın this book and which had to be 
established first, before proceeding to the ultimate foundation aimed at 
by metaphysics 

We can now see that the term "prolegomena" in Gilbert's subtitle 1s 
used ın an equivocal manner It denotes both the preparatory mquiry to 
be completed in a forthcoming book, The Ontological Difference, and 
the general introduction to metaphysics that was explicitly intended ın 
the original Italian version, La semplicità del principio Introduzione 
alla metafisica (Piemme Casale Monferrato, 1992), and part of which 1s 
here translated into French Metaphysics, as Gilbert understands 1t, 
seeks to discover the first principle capable of unifying reality, our lives 
within it, our knowledge of it, and at the same time making sense of 1t 
all Some readers will be skeptical of this form of intellectual enterprise 
but, before disparaging his views, one should consider carefully his 
treatment of the three different histoncal forms of metaphysics the 
classical conceptual ontology of Aristotle and Aquinas, its epistemologi- 
cal critique by Kant and his followers, and the Husserlian and Heidegge- 
nan ontological phenomenology that followed This third stage pro- 
vides a path round the modern critics of traditional metaphysics without 
simply reducing it to epistemology as 1s presently the case Here we can 
only indicate what the author has 1n mind through an analogy to the re- 
lation between physics and mathematics The possibility of a precise 
study of the object of physics 1s offered by the mathematical calculus 
wherein neither of these disciplines loses its specific identity Mathe- 
matics, however, has no need of physics to study its subject matter 
Mathematics 1s then more universal and necessary than physics, just as 
1s the first principle for knowledge ın general, both exercise their found- 
ing activity from within, by application and not by deduction, as was 
previously thought The first principle 1s "simple," just as a “simple 
man" always remains himself ın every situation while showing respect 
to others In the same way, the first principle 1s simple because 1t reuni- 
fies reality and knowledge in its multiple applications without losing its 
transcendental character or negating the individuality (the “ontological 
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difference") of each less universal and necessary being for which it 1s a 
condition of possibility —Francois Tournier, Université Laval 


GOODMAN, Dena The Republic of Letters A Cultural History of the French 
Enlightenment Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1996 xv + 338 pp 
Cloth, $35 00, paper, $15 95—In this book, Goodman has made a major 
contribution to the study of the social and political currents of the 
French Enlightenment Previous histories of the period tended to gloss 
over, or 1gore downright, some of the most important people and institu- 
tions involved in the gradual extension of literacy and public debate that 
would culminate m the upheavals of the French Revolution In particu- 
lar, the central role of the Parisian salon and the work of its presiding 
genius, the salonnaére, have not received the attention they merit It 1s 
Goodman’s thesis that the salon was chief home to the adventuresome 
forays of the phalosophes, providing a fertile context for the develop- 
ment and communication of ideas essential to the eighteenth-century vı- 
sion of encyclopedic and humanistic learnmg Without the weekly salon 
meetings, without the tireless epistolary and conversational efforts of 
their female governors, the “work of enlightenment” would not have ma- 
terialized, let alone evolve as 1t did 

In 300 detailed pages, Goodman gives us a tour of the ongins and 
progress of the modern European “republic of letters ” She shows how 
the extension of this cultural republic was extended by means of an 
epistolary journalistic network linking one end of Europe to the other, 
and how Enlightenment ideals were spread abroad through the publica- 
tion of such works as Diderot's Encyclopédze and numerous philosophic 
journals Although the French Enlightenment 1s usually remembered 
for several eminent figures, among them Voltaire, Condorcet, and Di- 
derot, 1t was not an age of brillant individuals as much as an age of bril- 
liant conversation and voluminous correspondence The failure to as- 
sess accurately this subtle social dimension has led to interpretive 
errors based on isolated data and a mythical honizing of famous men 
Writing with the purpose of redressing unbalanced presentations, Good- 
man pays close attention to the doings and dealings of the Pansian intel- 
lectual elite, especially to the salonnizéres who organized gatherings, 
purveyed news, helped and criticized rising authors, and gave structure 
to the meeting of minds_ She describes how a new entity, the judging 
and opmionated public, emerged from the persistent efforts of a small 
class of men and women who dissemimated philosophe ideals through- 
out society 

A prominent theme is enunciated m the first chapter “the goal of the 
republic, the pursuit of knowledge, could always lead to conflicts with 
church and state" (p 21) If conflicts with church play a mimor role m 
her study, civil and political conflicts assume greater urgency as we be- 
gin to feel the tremors of the Revolution The escalating tension be- 
tween the French ancen régime and the aspirations of a new class of 
thinkers and writers masks the basic fact that by the end of the eigh- 
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teenth century men had wrested nearly absolute control of the channels 
of communication and legislation, margmalizmg the educated sociable 
women who, decades earlier, were conspicuous m the project of En- 
lightenment The comparative silence meted out to the salon in stan- 
dard histories 1s traceable, Goodman argues, to a Rousseauean concep- 
tion of philosophic discourse For Rousseau, the philosopher 1s 
necessanly sohtary and male, sociability corrupts, women distract 
Rousseau and those who minucked him amed their attacks at the very 
institutions that had made possible the free-spirited, well-disciplined ex- 
change of ideas characteristic of the French republic of letters The his- 
tonographical distortion of Enhghtenment sociability resulted from the 
masonic fantasy of masculine self-governance which became increas- 
ingly dominant towards the end of the 1700s, overshadowing the signifi- 
cant contributions of women throughout the century 

There 1s much to praise ın this book As evidenced by copious quota- 
tions and references to period documents, her research 1s both intensive 
and far-ranging Goodman's legitimate feminist concerns do not mar the 
soundness of her judgments, as sometimes happens m similar works 
One laments that she follows recent custom in "verbing" nouns (for ex- 
ample, “to gender") and inventing words (such as “homosocial”—what 
1s wrong with "all male" or "single-sex"?) The book 1s mildly repetitive 
in content and occasionally confusing m matters of chronology, 1t might 
have been improved by judicious rewriting Nevertheless, 1n spite of its 
few faults, Goodman’s perceptive study deserves to be read and used by 
those who are interested in the topic The great synthetic work on the 
period is yet to arrive, but there can be no doubt that 1t will be hence- 
forth rmpossible for a student of the subject to ignore the groundbreak- 
mg work Goodman has done —Peter A Kwasmewsh, Washington, 
DC 


GRAY, John sarah Beran Princeton Princeton University Press, 1996 vim 
+ 189 pp Cloth, $19 95—“The central claim of this book 1s that all of 
Berhn's work 1s animated by a single idea of enormous subversive 
force” (p 1) That single idea 1s value pluralism, the notion that ultimate 
human values are diverse and sometimes incommensurable This idea 
inspires a political outlook Gray calls agomistic hberalism What this 
idea subverts 1s the conception of liberalism as a universal truth with a 
privileged place m history and sees ıt instead as a particular historical 
form of hfe 

Gray’s thesis 1s a carefully qualified one He makes no claim to pre- 
senting a comprehensive account of Berlin’s remarkably diverse accom- 
phshments Nor does Gray deny that there are tensions and potentially 
irreconcilable conflicts in Berlin Finally, Gray admits that ın providing 
this focus for Berlin’s work, he 1s taking a step "for which there 1s no 
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clear authority in Berlin’s writings, and which he might well be reluctant 
to follow" (p 2) This booK i5, then, an ilummating discussion of Berlin 
as an inspiration for Gray's own political philosophical odyssey 

Despite Berlin’s emimence, Gray maintains that Berlin’s contribution 
to political philosophy has been surprisingly neglected The neglect re- 
flects the current domination of academic thought by the intellectual 
ideals of the Enhghtenment Berlm, on the contrary, identified and re- 
jected as delusive the central dream of the Enhghtenment, namely, “the 
demonstration that everythmg m the world moved by mechanical 
means, that all evils could be cured by technological steps, that there 
could exist engineers both of human souls and of human bodies” Gray 
offers the msightful suggestion that Berhn's own intellectual project 
was to fuse rationalism with romanticism and “thereby reconcile the En- 
hghtenment with its critics in the Romantic Counter-Enhghtenment" (p 
156) This not wholly successful synthesis mspires a deeper look at Ber- 
hn’s thought 

Drawing on Berlin’s celebrated discussion of positive and negative 
freedom, Gray maintains that the fundamental importance of negative 
freedom derives from Berlin’s msistence that there ıs no common hu- 
man nature, and hence negative freedom 1s a condition for human self- 
creation through choice-making This notion of self-creation 1s ampli- 
fied m Berlin by the communitarian theme that the particulanstic 1denti- 
tes humans constitute for themselves always involve participation m 
common cultural forms and membership in communities Conse- 
quently, ıt ıs not the individual that ıs the locus of autonomy but the 
community Gray astutely reminds us of Berlin’s life-long commitment 
to Zionism 

Gray argues that Berlm wants to maintain, but clearly cannot, that 
value pluralism supports hberalism The historical truth of value plural- 
ism does not support the metaphysical claim that choice 1s itself a su- 
preme value Gray proposes to overcome the limitations of Berln’s ar- 
gument m a Berhnean way by arguing that the only ground for liberalism 
1s the recognition that the historical reality for some of us 1s that we live 
in a culture withm which choice-making 1s centrally constitutive of our 
identity Berlin can thereby be construed as a philosopher whose role 1s 
to illuminate the presuppositions of particular, historic forms of life, to 
wit, our liberal form of hfe If challenged, we can only confirm our 1den- 
tity by “an act of commitment" (p 165) 

This book mmplicitly raises but does not address several profound 
questions First, granted the failure of the Enlightenment project to con- 
struct a naturalistic and rational morality, what precludes retrieving the 
Judeo-Christian tradition as a resource to 1llummate and defend the urni- 
versality of liberal culture? In failing to consider this possibihty, 1s 
Gray's reconstruction of Berlin still privileging the skeptical secular-ra- 
tionalism of the Enlightenment? Second, one may wonder if Berlin can 
really be said to be illuminating the liberal form of life in view of his 
overt hostility to one of its major istitutions, the free market economy 
as well as his lack of support for the concept of individual nghts? Third, 
puttmg aside the usual questions that are directed to any kind of cultural 
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relativism, how are we to understand the process by which individuals 
explicate, appropriate, articulate, and address conflicts inside, any one 
culture? 

This book 1s not only a contribution to our understanding and appre- 
ciation of Berhn, but Gray has also helped to focus and raise the level of 
debate about the status of liberal culture —Nicholas Capaldi, Unver- 
sity of Tulsa Social Philosophy and Policy Center 


HASLETT, David W Capitalism with Morality Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1996 xu+280pp Cloth, $49 95—Dawvid Haslett divides this work into a 
preface and six chapters, followed by references and an index In order 
of appearance, the chapter titles are the following (1) “Is There a Cor- 
rect Answer?", (2) “Libertarianism”, (3) “Central-Planning Socialism", 
(4) "Worker Control", (5) “Capitalism without Poverty”, and (6) “Capital- 
ism with Equal Opportunity ” Within each chapter there are a number of 
subdivisions in which specific topics are discussed m detail 

In the preface, Haslett begins to define the subject of his work by giv- 
ing a general contrast between capitalism and what he calls other “sys- 
tems” Herein he notes that, despite 1ts apparent victory over socialism, 
there still exists widespread discontent with capitalism among many 
people stemming “from the vast mequalities in wealth and opportunities 
that seem to characterize capitalism and from the hopelessness and 
ahenation of many ordmary working people” (p vii) Then he interprets 
the roots of this discontent as moral, and he concludes “that these per- 
ceptions are Justified, that current capitalism ıs indeed morally defi- 
cient" (p vu) Next, he adds that his book considers whether it 1s possi- 
ble to overcome these moral deficiencies of capitalism without 
abandoning this system altogether 

After he identifies the general problem under consideration, Haslett 
observes that, while ıt 1s conducted with utmost precision and elo- 
quence, the current debate about the contest of systems 1s regulated by 
academic economists who argue their case mainly m terms of graphs 
and equations He says, however, that 1n a democracy, which “system 1s 
most Justified will ultimately be decided not by these academic econo- 
musts, but by democratic vote" (p vu) Consequently, he proposes to 
broaden the debate about the contest of systems in terms of plain En- 
glish, moral critera—including such standards as justice, freedom, and 
equal opportunity—and an alternative system which he argues “does, m 
fact, avoid the moral deficiencies of current capitalism without, how- 
ever, abandoning capitalism and its traditional strengths" (p vu) 

In order to argue his moral case, however, Haslett thinks it 1s neces- 
sary to defend his approach agaist skeptics, who, he claims, often ar- 
gue that conclusions about moral matters are arbitrary because they 
“can never be proven beyond any doubt” (p vin) Against such skeptics, 
Haslett argues that moral conclusions need not be proven beyond any 
doubt, they simply have to be supported by careful argumentation, 
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which includes a defensible methodology articulating what, he says, 
“counts as proof" (p vil) Within the context of the six following chap- 
ters, he attempts to defend his case, through the use of what he calls an 
indirect utilitarian method 

While the goals which Haslett identifies for his book are reasonable, 
the means which he seeks to achieve these are grossly defective For 
example, in trying to Justify moral norms he argues that “equal interests 
are to be taken as equally important, regardless of whose interests they 
are” (p 7) In defense of this premise, he claims that the burden of proof 
for treating people differently hes with whomever claims there exists a 
relevant difference between people And he thinks they have the burden 
of proof because "[o]ne cannot prove a universal negative claim” (p 
8). Haslett seems not to have noticed that there 1s no way he can prove 
his burden of proof, for ıt rests on a universal negative clam Conse- 
quently, on the basis of his own principles, his own work fails to have a 
methodology which counts as proof 

On the whole, this book adds little to broaden the debate about capi- 
talism and other systems It 1s largely a nominalist confusion of logical 
and moral principles based upon a reconstructed utilitarianism ın which 
equal, fully informed preferences for experiences made by people under 
social pressure in some abstract, 1deal state determme what 1s nght m 
the individual circumstance What little truth there 1s m this book has 
already been stated m more lucid, plain English by others, and could 
have been expressed more usefully and with greater satisfaction to 
readers in a small article —Peter A Redpath, St John's University 


HEYD, David, ed Toleratvon An Elusive Virtue Princeton Princeton Un- 
versity Press, 1996 viu + 242 pp Cloth, $39 50—This volume consists 
of twenty brief papers delivered at the Tenth Jerusalem Philosophical 
Encounter, held m January 1992, and published under the general edi- 
torship of Yirmiyahu Yovel Only one essay has appeared previously 

The overall tone of the conference 1s set by Bernard Williams in the 
opening essay, “Toleration An Impossible Virtue” Wuliams writes, 
“The difficulty with toleration 1s that 1t seems to be at once necessary 
and impossible Toleration, we may Say, 1s required for the intolera- 
ble” (p 18) As ıs well-known, toleration ıs regarded as a necessary con- 
dition for the very existence of a liberal state, particularly when that 
state 1s composed of heterogeneous groups with beliefs or practices 
that are profoundly mcompatible with each other Yet the contributors 
to this volume find that when they try to give a theoretical account of 
the virtue of toleration, they find the concept frustratingly elusive Is 
toleration primarily a personal, moral virtue? Or a pragmatic political 
strategy to sustain the public order? Is ıt only instrumentally good in 
protecting other liberal values, or does it have intrinsic worth of its 
own? 
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The book begins with a helpful introduction written by the volume ed- 
itor, David Heyd As Heyd describes it, historically the notion of tolera- 
tion has had to navigate a shifting course “between the Scylla of some 
minimal commitment to the defense of moral ideals and the fight against 
evil and injustice and the Charybdis of the indifferent acceptance of an 
overly ‘liberal’ pluralism” (p 5) 

Understanding how we got into the situation Heyd describes requires 
a survey going back to John Locke’s A Letter Concerning Toleration, 
published in 1689 as a protest against the religious intolerance of seven- 
teenth-century England and France Since this 1s a very brief survey, let 
us now segue to one of the first treatises 1n this country to address 
moral and political problems caused by cultural diversity, John Court- 
ney Murray's bnlhant We Hold These Truths, now unfortunately largely 
forgotten Murray pomted out that diversity has been “the native condi- 
tion” of the American republic since its founding. At the time he wrote, 
however, he felt that 1t had become so deep and so wide as to warrant 
raising these questions What are the truths we hold? Or, what truths 
are still held self-evident today to bind the civil community and ground 
the civility that should characterize a people dedicated to what Lincoln 
called “the proposition,” the public philosophy underlying the American 
liberal government? Murray regarded the American Proposition as not 
only a doctrine but also a project that 1s never worked out once for all 
but requires constant challenge and development “under penalty of dec- 
adence " 

During the last thirty-five years and ın response to the situation about 
which Murray had been concerned, the hterature on tolerance has flour- 
ished In general, ıt can be divided into two general approaches—de- 
scriptive or analytic and concerned with identifying and clarifying the 
concept of tolerance, and prescriptive and amed at affecting and, 1f nec- 
essary, trying to alter, practice 

J Budziszewski’s True Tolerance ıs of the latter genre Budziszewsla 
1s critical of the effort to equate liberalism with a legal neutralism that, 
by denying the possibility of public judgments about competing moral 
views of goods and evils, validates an extreme relativism that reshapes 
toleration into mere indifference (A number of the essays in Heyd's 
book respond that an indifference which considers nothing a deviation 
conceptually rules out both the possibility and the intmnsic value of tol- 
erance ) Positively, he argues that the very notion of tolerance presup- 
poses we take a public stand about the objectivity of those basic goods 
and evils listed in the founding documents of Amenca and m Lincoln’s 
American Proposition Only then are we in a position to judge when and 
how to tolerate 

The book Heyd has edited mcludes a vanety of authors with distin- 
guished credentials Besides Wiliams, contributors to the volume in- 
clude John Horton, Gordon Graham, Barbara Herman, Will Kymhcka, 
Moshe Halbertal, Alon Harel, David A J Richards, Avishai Margalit, 
George P Fletcher, Joshua Cohen, and T M Scanlon 

Many of those contributions tend toward the analytic camp and as a 
consequence tend also to reflect the skeptical pluralism that character- 
izes Williams’ concluding remarks Yet several also acknowledge the 
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need for some commonly accepted, publicly defensible, objective, sec- 
ond-order values, and the most frequently mentioned such value 1s au- 
tonomy Without some such religious or philosophical values, what be- 
comes elusive 1s not Just the virtue of toleration but indeed the notion of 
any virtue —Roger J Sullivan, Unaversity of South Carolina 


KIERKEGAARD, Søren Works of Love Volume XVI in Kverkegaard's Writings 
Translated by Howard V Hong and Edna Hong Prmceton Princeton 
University Press, 1995 xvı + 561l pp Cloth, $29.95—Kierkegaard wrote 
much on the subject of love, but few of his treatments are as eloquent 
and penetrating as this senes of “disputations” built around texts of sa- 
cred scripture His lucid analysis of the parallelism and divergency of 
worldly and Christian love make this book a great classic m the subject 
and a fine place to begm reading Kierkegaard 1f one has not had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance As with other works of the author, one 
finds here the same unique combination of impassioned argument, rapt 
storytellmg, and flashes of wisdom It is often imipossible to say 
whether Kierkegaard 1s speaking philosophically, theologically, poeti- 
cally, or autobiographically A large part of the mesmerizing beauty of 
his prose comes from the interchange of earnest exegesis and lyncal di- 
gression 

First appearing ın 1847, Works of Love brillantly mterweaves themes 
of traditional Christian preaching with the kind of cultural provocation 
and phenomenological dissection for which Kierkegaard 1s justly fa- 
mous As the author wends his way through the charactenstics of Chris- 
tian love (Kjerlaghed), contrasting 1t sharply with erotic love (Elskov), 
we are treated to a stunning dialectic of revelation and worldliness, prin- 
cipled duty and emotional inclination, Biblical clarity and the pleasing 
ambiguity of the poets 

The first series of discourses opens with a broad consideration of the 
essence of genuine love, the way in which love 1s a matter of works, and 
the absolute selflessness demanded by love of the neighbor Kierkeg- 
aard takes opportunities to speak humorously and sharply about “the 
poets,” with whom he has a less-than-warm rapport, and he sees the 
realm of the worldly man, for whom the poet 1s spokesman, as one of 
endless vanity and prohxity Standing against the idolatry and mutabil- 
ity of mere human love is the eternally binding, eternally rewarding ideal 
of Christian love expressed in the simple commandment “You shall love 
your neighbor," and in Romans 13 10, “Love ıs the fulfilling of the law ” 
Kierkegaard explores concept after concept—conscience, debt, offense, 
enemy, equality—in order to elucidate the deeper meaning of these 
verses Like authors to whom he has been compared, such as August- 
ine, Pascal, and Dostoevsky, Kierkegaard draws forth from the treasure 
house of Christianity many insights old and new, leaving no possibility 
unexplored His meditations on time and worldlmess resonate with Au- 
gustiman overtones, and his scrutiny of the mner nature of human expe- 
rience puts one m awe of his powers of description Throughout, one 
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discerns the melancholy voice of a man who was painfully aware of the 
darkness of human history (a long record of ingratitude) and the mcipi- 
ent demise of Christian faith, yet never 15 Kierkegaard’s hopeful ardor 
lacking, even ın the bleakest prognosis 

In the second series of essays, Kierkegaard focuses more closely on 
certam properties or elements of Christian love—fidehty, hopefulness, 
persistence, compassion, conciliation, and so forth As he examines the 
sides of love like a jeweler carefully studying the facets of a gem, Ki- 
erkegaard mtroduces remarkable discussions of self-revelation (what 1t 
means to disclose oneself or to lude oneself), belief and infidelity, hope 
and despair as metaphysical vanations on the same psychological data, 
deception as an analogue of madness, the tight relationship of “yours” 
and “mine”, and many other topics, all of which he treats with rigor and 
finesse, sometimes in a puckish spint, but always brutally candid and 
piercing One can approach authors hke Buber, Marcel, and Wojtyla far 
more profitably after one has spent time on this book, anticipatory of so 
much that has been wntten by contemporary existentialists and person- 
ahsts 

Although readers interested ın philosophical anthropology, Christian 
theology, and ethics will find its beauty breathtalang and its wisdom 
pungent, ıt would be a mistake to view Works of Love as primarily spec- 
ulatve Kierkegaard pleads with us, perhaps better than anyone else, 
that speculation for its own sake 1s pagan and unworthy one should 
scorn the vanity of knowledge for knowledge's sake Active love 1s the 
beginning and the end of truth, there can be no luxury of imagining 
*what 1t would be like to love" For Kierkegaard, to understand one's 
position before the infinite eternal God and before one's fellow man ıs at 
the same time to be impressed into service, the service of love and love's 
God His purpose is to exhort, to challenge, to reform—not merely to m- 
struct or dispute 

Like its companion volumes in Pmnceton’s applauded senes of Ki- 
erkegaard's writings, the book is rounded off by a generous appendix 
contamung passages from Kierkegaard’s Journals and papers related to 
the composition and content of the Works of Love The translation, 
done by Howard V Hong and Edna H Hong, 1s smooth and dignified, 
while preserving the conversational tone of the author's idiosyncratic 
style The book 1s handsomely designed and printed, once more con- 
firming the Princeton edition as a model of what standard editions 
ought to look ike One very small complaint 1s, perhaps, a matter of the 
reviewer's preference I should have liked to find the numerous scrip- 
tural references (often several per page) noted unobtrusively in the mar- 
gin beside the text, as one sees in older editions of English sermons, 
rather than footnoted to the back of the book As with most Christian 
writers, scriptural citations flow from Kierkegaard's pen with a facility 
foreign, alas, to most contemporary readers The citations he gives 
would be easier to note mentally 1f they were an inch to the left, instead 
of two hundred pages to the rear However, when a book 1s so well 
done as this, one 1s left to complain about minutiae May the book's in- 
trinsic merit, augmented by the fine qualities of this new translation, 
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gam for it the wide readership it deserves —Peter A Kwasniewski, 
Washington, D C 


LEMOS, Ramon M The Nature of Value Amological Investigations Games- 
ville University Press of Flonda, 1995 xim + 220 pp Cloth, $34 95— 
This book ıs a systematic defense of a nonnaturalist, nturtionist moral 
realism It supplies an account of moral facts according to which moral 
value 1s supervenient, undefinable, and nonreducible The author also 
argues that “we must accept without proof some clam to the effect that 
a given thing is mtrinsically good or bad if we are to prove that anything 
at allis so” (p 69) The project 1s explicitly in the tradition of philoso- 
phers such as Brentano, Moore, and Ross The author focuses on devel- 
oping his views rather than engaging m current debates by explicit refer- 
ence to other work 1n value theory The account 1s responsive to what 
one might take to be the most significant objections to 1t, but there are 
few references to specific arguments of recent and contemporary ph- 
losophers On the one hand, this helps maintain the tightly interwoven 
systematic character of the account, but on the other, those not already 
disposed to accept some of its mam claims may not find the articulation 
and defense of them compelling 

The development of the account begins with a distinction between 
value and psychological phenomena, 1n order to show the 1rreducibility 
of value and the ways m whuch 1t cannot be properly interpreted along 
relativist, subjectivist, and skeptical lines It then explores the ontology 
of value, argumg that the concepts of intrinsic goodness and badness 
are “the central concepts of value theory” (p x1) This 1s embedded m 
an extensive discussion of intrinsic and extrmsic value and also mstru- 
mental and contributory value, which are held to be the two species of 
extrinsic value C I Lewis’s theory of inherent value 1s critically dis- 
cussed at some length, and rejected This 1s one of the very few treat- 
ments of a specific philosopher's arguments 

The middle portion of the book 1s less abstract and 1s well-illustrated 
with a large number of detailed examples, these are a help in making 
clear some of the author’s normative commitments, and they supply 
some moral psychology to complement the more abstract and meta- 
physical theses already defended There are, for example, discussions 
of deception and self-deception, self-respect, loving, hating, and motiva- 
tion 

It 1s an important part of the account that “the concept of practical ra- 
tionality can be given adequate content only by adopting a non-egoistic 
view of morality, so that the only acceptable concept of practical ratio- 
nality must also be non-egoistic” (p 169) Therefore, there 1s a respect 
in which not only 1s moral value nonreducible, but 1t 1s also basic, that ıs, 
an account of practical rationality can only be given content m terms of 
morahty Egoistic morality, 1t 1s argued, 1s unacceptable, and as a conse- 
quence, only a nonegoisüc view of practical rationality 1s supportable 
This conclusion 1s reached as part of an extended treatment of egoism, 
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both with respect to morality and practical rationality An important 
link with the earlier sections of the book 1s that egoism 1s madequate in 
part because the concepts of intrinsically good and intmnsically bad can- 
not be explamed im terms of the concepts of hking and dishking 

The final portion of the book ıs a characterization of the complete 
good of a person (consisting in having goods and bemg good) and of the 
role of higher education with respect to good The author argues that 
colleges and universities have a duty to “contribute to the realization of 
the complete good” of their students (p 205) 

As a systematic project, taking up issues of the ontology of value, the 
relation of moral to nonmoral value and the relation of moral value to 
practical rationality, the book discharges its task m an orderly and co- 
herent manner The wniting ıs generally very clear, though sometimes 
the multiplication of distinctions and identifications of implications can 
seem a bit overworked —Jonathan Jacobs, Colgate University 


MACHAN, Tibor R and RASMUSSEN, Douglas B, eds Liberty for the 21st Cen- 
tury Contemporary Labertarian Thought Lanham Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, 1995 xm +386 pp Cloth, $67 50, paper, $26 95—In Loren Lo- 
masky’s wry understatement, which serves as this book's motto, “A 
century that has witnessed the Holocaust and the Gulag 1s not one 
which can be aptly charactenzed as paying too much heed to basic 
nghts” (p 1x) In opposition to twentieth-century statism, there arose 
hbertarianism, a political philosophy commutted to mdividual nghts 
Following the decline and collapse of the Soviet Union and other com- 
munist states and amid growing doubts about the welfare state, the edi- 
tors and contributors to Leberty for the 21st Century take the fin de 
svécle as an occasion for a new statement of libertarian theory, with the 
hope that it may become the dominant voice in the next century 

The volume 1s m three parts (1) an exposition of the basic principles 
of libertarianism, with alternative attempts to defend these principles, 
(2) applications of the principles to various social problems, and (3) a 
critical comparison with influential political ideologies The editors 
make no attempt to impose conformity (apart from a broad commit- 
ment to libertananism) on the contributors, whom they characterize as 
a “diverse lot " Whether sympathetic or opposed to libertananism, read- 
ers will find the essays original, informative, and challenging It 1s possi- 
ble to offer only a bnef overview of the nineteen essays (fourteen of 
which are original) 

Part 1, “Libertanan Basics,” begins with John Hospers’ enunciation of 
the main principles of libertananism that individuals have a basic right 
to negative hberty, that 1s, freedom from coercion, that such freedom 1n- 
cludes property nghts, including rights of self-ownership and of external 
property which mdividuals may acquire and voluntarily transfer, that 
such freedom excludes positive rights or welfare rights (that is, to posi- 
tive benefits provided by others without their consent), and that 
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government should be subject to the same moral constramts as individ- 
uals Three very different justifications for these principles are offered 
Jan Narveson defends libertanan theory with a contractarian methodol- 
ogy with proceeds from a “thm” theory of practical rationahty and the 
minimalist assumption that moral principles, “whatever they may turn 
out to be, are those we all do have reason to agree on provided others 
accepted them as well" (p 25) Narveson contends that rational mdivid- 
uals could agree only on the mmimal hbertanan principle of non-coer- 
con, the precepts of utihtananism, welfare liberalism, socialism, or 
communitarianism could not secure agreement Second, Enc Mack 
grounds libertarianism ın a theory of moral individualism, whose funda- 
mental theme is the ultimate and irreducible moral importance of each 
individual Mack combines an agent-relative analysis of the good with a 
deontic account of mghts Third, Douglas J Den Uyl and Douglas B 
Rasmussen argue that individual nghts should be understood as “metan- 
ormative,” that 1s, principles “concerned with establishing a political 
context that protects the self-directedness or autonomy of mdividuals 
and thereby secures the liberty under which individuals can achieve 
their moral well-being” (p 60) Aeon Skoble addresses the m-house de- 
bate among libertarians as to whether to acknowledge government in a 
minimal form or to endorse anarchism Drawing on recent research on 
the evolution of cooperation, Skoble argues that conflict resolution does 
not require a monopolistic court system and police force 

Part 2, "Social Problems in a Free Society,” applies libertarian theory 
to public policy Eric Mack discusses national defense, arguing that lib- 
ertarianism supports a version of just war theory, according to which 
defensive force may be used against guilty and mnocent aggressors even 
if this force also harms mnocent bystanders Steven Yates criticizes re- 
cent civil nghts legislation and judicial decisions, and especially the pol- 
icy of affirmative action, and argues that the interests of minorities 
could be more effectively promoted within a libertarian framework Ad- 
dressing business ethics, Tibor Machan argues that libertarianism, in ad- 
dition to defending capitalism, 15 consistent with businesspersons exer- 
cising social responsibility Mike Gemmell criticizes recent 
environmentalist, antigrowth movements and proposes a “humanized” 
free-market environmentalism which combines a respect for nature 
with protection of property nghts James Chesher makes a case for 
privatizing education, and Mark Thornton advocates the repeal of drug 
prohibition 

Part 3, “Answering Critics and Responding to Other Views,” begins 
with Tibor Machan’s response to James Sterba’s argument that hbertar- 
1an theorists should embrace positive welfare nghts for, if there were 
no welfare rights, many poor individuals would be unable to satisfy their 
basic needs without infrmging on the property nghts of the nch 
Machan replies, in part, that Sterba implausibly assumes that there 
would be widespread poverty under a purely hbertarian regime N 
Scott Arnold addresses the argument that socialism is morally supenor 
to capitalism, because, even if capitalism ıs more efficient, 1t mvolves 
exploitation Arnold advances the novel thesis that market socialism m- 
volving worker control entails a form of exploitation from which capi- 
talism 1s free Loren Lomasky critically assesses recent attacks upon 
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hberahsm by its erstwhile advocate (now “postliberal”) John Gray 
Daniel Shapiro seeks to narrow the gap between contemporary liberal- 
ism and hbertarianism by arguing that liberals who support rights to 
freedom of speech, religion, pnvacy, and so forth, should on similar 
grounds endorse basic rights to freedom of exchange m the commercial 
realm Douglas Den Uyl contends that the anti-lbertarian insistence on 
welfare rights 1s, paradoxically, mmuical to the virtue of chanty Gre- 
gory Johnson addresses an internal meta-ethical debate among libertar- 
1an theorists, whether (like Narveson) they should assume moral mini- 
malism or (as Johnson maintains) they should proceed from a more 
robust (for example, neo-Anistotehan) moral starting pomt Finally, 
Douglas Rasmussen provides illuminating critiques of communitarian- 
ism and Frankfurt-School discourse ethics 

Clear and comprehensive, this anthology 1s well suited as a text 1n un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses as well as a reference for advanced 
research ın political philosophy and public policy. Machan and Rasmus- 
sen have produced an excellent collection of cutting-edge libertanan 
theory —Fred D Miller, Jr , Bowling Green State University 


MARSIGLIO of Padua Defensor manor and De translatione imperu Edited 
by Cary J Nederman Cambndge Texts in the History of Political 
Thought Cambndge Cambndge Unversity Press, 1993 xxvii + 90 pp 
Cloth, $44 95, paper, $14 95—The series of Cambridge Texts in the His- 
tory of Political Thought 1s in the process of putting into the hands of 
students useful, inexpensive editions of the most important works of 
Western political thought, especially suitable for classroom use Here 
we have another welcome addition to the series, the minor texts of Mar- 
sigho of Padua previously unavailable in the English language 

These two works were apparently written durmg the period Marsiglio 
was under the protectorate of Ludwig of Bavana, and they reveal the 
concerns that would have anmmated Ludwig and his supporters These 
concerns include the proper understanding of the relationship between 
the Pope and the emperor, and the authority of the secular ruler to regu- 
late marnages and grant divorces (Ludwig had a son whom he wished 
to marry off to a woman who wed m her minority, and who also was a 
family relation) Marsigho clearly sides with the emperor ın this strug- 
gle, and provides an argument against the priestly power of controlling 
vows and marriages, rejecting as well any clerical claim to civil power 

We find m the Defensor manor (which consists of 16 chapters) a repe- 
tition, m part, of the argument for political authority found in the Defen- 
sor Pacis, though there 1s here a similar lack of clarity about the precise 
source of that authority The most prominent portion of the argument 1s 
set forth in terms of popular rule, and yet there must be some hesitancy 
m embracing that as the final and definitive teaching The difficulty 
here, as ın the Defensor Pacis, comes ın defining the valentror pars of 
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the people, authorized to act m their stead (see 3 1, 7 3, 10 3-4, 139, m 
12 5 the general council of the church 1s said to "represent" the congre- 
gation) 

In the course of the text we discover Marsigho’s insistence on finding 
Scriptural support for any actions undertaken by church clerics (see es- 
pecially 102) Thus, he rejects as unfounded in Scripture the following 
the general power of clerics to exercise coercion (2-3), the punishment 
of people or property by church authorities (6 1), private confession to a 
priest, or to any “faithful Christian" (5, 7 3, 15 8, this can be done out of 
“utility” or “expedience,” but 1t 1s not a requirement for salvation), the 
granting of indulgences (7 1), the benefits of pilgrimages (7 4), releasing 
people from vows (8, 9 3), the interdiction of communities by means of 
excommunication (102-3), prohibiting of fellowship with mfidels 
(10 5), and the supremacy of the Roman bishop (11 3, m 12 4 we are told 
that the Greeks, 1f anyone, should have pnority) 

The clams set forth here are thought-provoking, but not always com- 
pellng or defimtive The argument agamst confession, for instance, 
fails to address the obvious problem of the passage in John 20 21-23 In 
addition, the argument against restricting marriages on the basis of con- 
sangumuty would have to address the contested interpretations of Mat- 
thew 19 9 

The De translatione vmperw is tacitly but essentially a tract refuting 
the so-called “Donation of Constantine” and the claims to political su- 
premacy made on its account by various papal defenders The central 
concern of this brief work (taking up 12 chapters but barely 17 pages in 
this volume) 1s to address the passage of authority through various 
hands, and that authority’s relative connection with the papacy Mar- 
sigho outlines the origin of power in the hands of the Roman emperor 
and its subsequent transference to the Greeks, then to the Franks, and 
finally to the Germans, indicating that at no point did the imperial au- 
thority transfer through the hands of the pope, though the transfers 
were “accomplished with their assent" (The dating of events here 1s a 
matter to be watched, but 1t 1s not that significant for the argument ) 

Together, these two works give us a clear indication of Marsiglio's po- 
litical program, the defense of the independence—or, better, superior- 
ity—of the emperor vis-à-vis the church Thus intent emerges clearly m 
the first work, where Marsiglio puts forth the view that foreign Journeys 
ought not be undertaken for spimtual benefits, but should be considered 
meritorious if they are “for the sake of the peace and tranquillity of all 
who live civilly” (7 3, pilgrimages can also be meritorious, 1f undertaken 
for “the defense of the republic” [7 4]) In addition, in distinguishing be- 
tween the divine and human laws we discover that the final cause of hu- 
man law 1s “the tranquillity and finite happiness of this world” (15.5), 
thus emphasizing the primacy of the political, establishing the suprem- 
acy of the secular ruler And though Marsiglio argues for the supremacy 
of divine laws over human law (13 6), those laws must always be inter- 
preted, and here we discover the authority of the “supreme faithful hu- 
man legislator” being invoked (113), one suspects that Marsigho sees 
Ludwig of Bavaria, or hus counselors, as that legislator Indeed, in 12 4 
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Marsigho himself becomes the judge of who 1s schismatic, as n 7 4 he 1s 
the judge of when punishment for sin “m the future world" should be 
forgiven 

The translations are readable, and Nederman assists the reader by 
providing Latin terms or phrases at key points along the way There are, 
though, a few difficulties brought on by contemporary concerns the 
translation of utrvusque sexus appears as "either gender" in 83, but 
then as "exther sex” m 9 2, similarly, we find reference to “his or her mar- 
ital partner” ın 15 1. In addition, the employment of heavily-laden terms 
such as “consent” for consensus (103 and 113) and “night” for ratio 
(2 5) reveals something of a predisposition on the part of the translator 
Given the potency of both “consent” and “right” m subsequent political 
thought, it is perhaps best to avoid them here 

A most helpful appendix notes the Biblical citations used throughout 
the text This 1s especially appreciated given the fact that so many of the 
disputes among medieval authors are grounded in various interpreta- 
tions of Sacred Scripture The adumbrated bibliography should include 
more of the most prominent modern commentators on Marsigho's 
thought, especially as his work presages the Machiavelhan revolution 
that 1s to come within two centunes The volume would also benefit 
from a fuller set of explanatory notes for the benefit of the neophyte 
reader, this would be especially helpful, for stance, m connection with 
the passage on the urufication of Greek and Latin churches (Defensor 
manor 12 4) 

Reading Marsiglio rerunds us of our distance from the contentions he 
confronted, one does not regularly find today political works concerned 
with the sacrament of confession and marriage vows What is striking 
about the work, though, 1s 1ts relevance today in terms of the role of the 
“community of believers” versus the hierarchical understanding of the 
Church (See, for instance, Marsiglio's definition of the “church” in 
158) In addition, though he sometimes does acknowledge the author- 
ity accorded by succession (8 4, 4 2, 5 16), there 1s also a mutation put 
on that authority (11 2) and several pomted rejections of Tradition as a 
source of authority (5 10, 113) It 1s small wonder that his Defensor Pa- 
cts was apparently made available m England under the authority of Th- 
omas Cromwell —Richard J Dougherty, University of Dallas 


McCool, Gerald The Neo-Thomasts Milwaukee Marquette University 
Press, 1994 vi+166pp np —In seven chapters and an epilogue, Mc- 
Cool gives a fairly complete and well-documented survey of the history 
of the Thomistic movement m Catholic philosophy from the early nme- 
teenth century until the aftermath of the Second Vatican Council After 
a summary of Aquinas’ main doctrines (chap 1), McCool presents a fine 
account of the Thomuistic revival during the nineteenth century Chap- 
ters 3 and 4 deal with the discussions concerning Blondel and Bergson 
and the Thomism of Mantam and Gardel McCool msists on the 
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importance of Mantain’s distinction between experiential and concep- 
tual knowledge 

Several pages are devoted to the thought of Pierre Rousselot, who 1s 
known for his books on the intellectualism of Aquinas and the problem 
of love in the Middle Ages Rousselot downplayed the importance of the 
concept (p 113) but, 1n domg so, did he not open the way to later theo- 
nes of the relativity of dogmatic formulae? In fact, Rousselot prepared 
the way for what came to be known as transcendental Thomism Jo- 
seph Maréchal (chap 6) was mamly concerned with the epistemological 
grounding of metaphysics The Thomists, McCool says, base their 1m- 
mediate realism on the abstract idea of being (p 118), but this 1s cer- 
tamly not the view of Aquinas, even so, accordmg to Maréchal, the 
mund’s tendency towards being penetrates everything McCool, how- 
ever, fails to notice how far Maréchal wandered from real Thomism and 
from Aquinas himself As Henle has argued, transcendental Thomism 
has hardly more m common with Thomism than 1ts name The last chap- 
ter 1s devoted to Etienne Gilson, the most important Thomist historian 
of medieval philosophy and advocate of the idea of a Chnstian philoso- 
phy In lus epilogue, McCool pomts out developments after Vatican II 
and concludes that, although there still are Thomists, Neo-Thomism as a 
general movement, supported by the authority of the Church, no longer 
exists 

The book ts a scholarly work which offers much useful information 
and ıs professedly impartial Nevertheless, the treatment on equal foot- 
ing of different authors (such as Gardeil, Maritain and the transcenden- 
tal Thomists) makes one wonder whether the overall approach is not 
tributary of Suaresian eclecticism Over and against the author's rather 
pessimistic conclusion, one could observe that 1n many countries there 
are signs of a revival and return in force of Aquinas’ thought Moreover, 
recent studies seem to show that the severe critique of Cajetan's doc- 
trme of grace and of his interpretation of the act of being 1s not really 
warranted (J Alfaro, F Gaboriau, and others) In a second printing, the 
name of J de Fmance should be mserted, as well as some German Th- 
omuists, and J Gredt's famous manual mentioned —Leo J. Elders, Instit- 
uut voor Wysbegeerte, Rolduc, The Netherlands 


MELE, Alfred R Autonomous Agents From Self Control to Autonomy New 
York Oxford University Press, 1995 271 pp Cloth, $49 95—Mele ques- 
tions whether bemg a self-controlled person 1s also sufficient for per- 
sonal autonomy He constructs an ideally self-controlled person and ar- 
gues that such a person may lack autonomy m certain ways The task, 
then, 1s to determine what needs to be added to the ideally self-con- 
trolled person 1n order to make him autonomous Throughout the book, 
Mele 1s concerned with responding to objections from both compati- 
bilist and incompatibilist philosophers 
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The first chapter offers preliminary notions of self-control and auton- 
omy Following Anstotle, the self-controlled agent 1s said to possess 
sufficient motivation to act m accordance with his better judgment, 
even when faced with competing motivation Thus agent ıs free of akra- 
sia, a character trait that allows one to act against one's better Judgment 
without bemg compelled to do so. Autonomy 1s essentially self-govern- 
ment and involves acting intentionally with control of one's action 

Successive chapters critique and expand upon the Anistotelian ac- 
count of self-control A number of examples are offered that show self- 
control being exercised in support of actions independent of one's bet- 
ter judgment By loosening the connection between self-control and 
Judgment, the notion of self-control is broadened On this broader view, 
the self-controlled person becomes one who is practically concerned, 
that 1s, who cares about how he acts and possesses the capacity to exe- 
cute what he cares about The remainder of the first part of the book 
considers the role of beliefs, emotions, and values m relation to self-con- 
trol and concludes with a description of an ideally self-controlled per- 
son as one who exhibits perfect self-control m range (all beliefs, values, 
actions), object (always in support of better judgment), frequency, and 
effectrveness The question remains, however, as to whether such a per- 
son can rightly be called autonomous 

As an example, suppose that the operative guiding values and princi- 
ples of the ideally self-controlled person were the product of bramwash- 
ing or psychological compulsion Would we judge him to be autono- 
mous? This problem 1s addressed m the second half of the book by 
considermg the conditions sufficient for compatibilist psychological au- 
tonomy 

Consider the case of Ann and Beth, two dedicated, mdustrious philos- 
ophers They are similar in nearly every respect, except that Ann has 1n- 
tentionally chosen her way of life, while Beth (without her awareness or 
consent) has been brainwashed into being a lover of wisdom In consid- 
ering whether Beth possesses autonomy we realize that there 1s an ex- 
ternal, historical component involved how we come to possess our 
guiding principles and values 1s of great importance in assessing 
whether or not we are truly autonomous We hesitate to Judge someone 
autonomous when their values, principles, or actions are externally 
compelled Psychological autonomy may be blocked on the level of mo- 
tivational attitudes (compelled beliefs, principles, values), informational 
attitudes (crucial mformation may have been withheld from the agent), 
and executive qualities (manipulation of deliberative habits) 

In order, then, for the ideally self-controlled person to be considered 
autonomous, it 1s sufficient that he possess no compelled motivational 
states, that his beliefs be conducive to informed deliberation, and that 
he be a reliable deliberator If this ıs so, we can describe an autono- 
mous action as one in which the agent has the requisite intention, rooted 
in his better judgment, where that judgment 1s the product of genumely 
autonomous deliberation, and the deliberation manifests the psycholog- 
1cal autonomy of the ideally self-controlled agent described above 
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The remainder of the book considers possible mcompatibihst hbertar- 
1an objections to the proposed mode! of compatibilist autonomy The 
arguments, while interesting, are often technical, and they will be of m- 
terest primarily to those interested in the compatibilist/mcompatibilist 
debate The author's view 1s that an “agnostic autonomism” best meets 
the concerns of compatibilists and incompatibilists 

Mele 1s a clear and careful writer His book challenges the reader to 
reflect seriously on the meaning of self-control and autonomy I ques- 
tion, though, whether a focus on autonomy and self-control does Justice 
to the nchness of human agency Despite his claim to offer a holistic 
view of persons (p 6), the Cartesian legacy weighs heavily here The 
embodied, socially-situated character of persons 1s httle emphasized, 
and the role of emotions m human agency needs to be better integrated 
In his concluding paragraph, Mele says that he has hit his mark if he has 
helped to enrich the reader's understanding of autonomy and self-con- 
trol While I have reservations about his approach to human agency, I 
would say that Mele has lut hus mark in this well-argued, engaging, and 
thought-provolang book —John Ramen, Seton Hall University 


POLLOCK, John L Cognitwe Carpentry A Blueprint for How to Build. a Per- 
son 1995 Cambndge MIT Press, 1995 xm 377 pp Paper, $34 95— 
This book 1s a continuation of the project of Pollock's How to Build a 
Person A Prolegomena, Pollock seeks to advance work on developing 
a program (withm the general framework of classical artificial intelh- 
gence) which meets reasonable criteria for bemg a rational agent He 
sees that, to make the project feasible, the conception of rationality that 
one ıs aiming to implement needs to match the sort of program-con- 
structing tools one 1s going to use (though he would not like this way of 
putting it) In this case, this means that rational agents will be algorith- 
mically specifiable rule-followers 

Pollock takes rationality to be “the solution to certain design prob- 
lems” (p 3) What I take hum to mean by this 1s that certam problems 
created by living creatures’ environments can best (or only) be solved 
by agents capable of rational thought What sort of problems? "A ratio- 
nal agent has beliefs reflecting the state of 1ts environment, and it likes 
or dislikes its situation When it finds the world not entirely to its liking, 
it tnes to change that Its cognitive architecture 1s the mechanism 
whereby 1t chooses courses of action aimed at making the world more 
to its liking " Once the game starts, there 1s a loop of activity The envi- 
ronment acts on us, and by way of mechanisms of “epistemic cognition," 
produces beliefs These beliefs, acting on one's general hkes and dis- 
likes, brings about a state of liking or dislilang the situation that (t be- 
leves) obtains Then, using its mechanisms of practical cognition, 1t en- 
gages on a course of activity to change its environment Then the (now 
changed) environment acts on our beliefs agam The cognition modules 
(both epistemic and practical) contain two types of “mechanisms.” One 
type 1s ratiocation, which is very general and slow But there are other 
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modules, which he calls “Q&I,” which stands for “quick and inflexible " 
An example of the latter 1s the mechanism which enables us to track the 
trajectory of a ball, so that we can, for example, run and position our- 
selves to catch 1t 

“A rational agent can be viewed as a bundle of Q&I modules with rati- 
ocination sitting on top and tweaking the output as necessary" (p 11) 
Here, then, 1s the general structure of the machine (called OSCAR) that 
Pollock wishes to build The details will mclude providing a number of 
metrics for the various components, so that rationality will be “:mple- 
mentable " For example, one's likes and dislikes will have to be quanti- 
fiable, so that goals can be formulated that would make one better off, 
and plans have to be developed to reach those goals, the plans them- 
selves have to be evaluated m terms of the costs of acting on them, such 
costs being measured against ones hikes and dishkes Formulas for 
computing such values have to be developed 

There are other interesting and subtle conceptual distinctions that 
guide the construction of the machinery One of these 1s the distinction, 
often neglected, between desires and likings Desires “encode the goals 
whose adoption mitiates acting and planning hkings provide both 
the comparisons used m selecting the goals that supply the focus for 
planning and the basis for evaluating plans" (p 34) One sees here the 
picture of the machine beginning to influence the analysis of the con- 
cepts bemg implemented Nonetheless, Pollack provides a much richer 
philosophy of mind than one often sees m artifical intelligence projects, 
and he rightfully sees this as one of his central contributions The other 
1s to show that modeling rationality along classical AI Imes ıs possible, 
because he has done it 

By the end, OSCAR ıs a highly evolved AI program At times the 
book ıs almost overwhelming m the detail, richness, and subtlety of its 
analysis of human action and planning processes, but this, together with 
the clarity of presentation, 1s the contribution that the book makes 
Here, I can best convey what I mean by a representative example Sup- 
pose I decide to paint my garage Then I will need to buy paint, check 
the ladder to make sure it is not rotten, decide on what kind and color of 
paint to buy, and so on Then I have to decide when to do these various 
things, take into account weather forecasts, and so forth I may be plan- 
ning to get the paint at store A, which 1s near my home, on Saturday, but 
following a detour on my way home from work on Tuesday, I may see 
the sort of paint I want on sale at store B, so I buy ıt there Because of 
this, I may need to modify other elements of my plan as imutally 
adopted 

I think it 1s fair to say that m its subtitle ("A Blueprint for How to Build 
a Person”) the book carnes on AI’s time-honored tradition of false ad- 
vertising For example, as I read the book I kept waiting to hear how 
plans are dreamed up in the first place, as opposed to how plan propos- 
als are evaluated In the end, 1t 1s logic problems and paradoxes that the 
finished program can solve, not problems that involve agents manipulat- 
ing the world to make 1t more to their hking 

Still, ıt 1 no mean task to design a machinery that can handle ele- 
ments of planning a project as complex as painting one’s garage, and 
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Pollock's OSCAR, ın this latest instantiation, represents real progress 
It 1s a book for people interested m the details of AI program design, 
yet it 1s accessible to people whose specialty 1s neither logic nor pro- 
gramming —Stanley Munsat, Unaversity of North Carolina, Chapel 
ill 


RICHARDSON, John Nvetzsche’s System. Oxford Oxford University Press, 
1996 xu +316 pp Cloth, $35 00—The debate continues as to whether 
Nietzsche 1s a proto-postmodermst, who rejects truth, metaphysics, and 
objective values, or a thinker still part of the philosophical tradition, of- 
fering us a picture of how the world 1s actually put together Richardson 
enters this fray with an ambitious project to lay out the implicit system 
runmng through Nietzsche's work The system consists in an ontology 
around which his other views are organized A key problem here 1s 
making such claims to knowledge about the world cohere with Ni- 
etzsche’s perspectivism, the idea that any viewpoint 1s limited, partial, 
and necessarily interested 

The first two chapters detail what Richardson takes to be Nietzsche's 
ontology Being, as will to power, 1s a becoming, understood in terms of 
“process and context" what exists are not states (of things), but pro- 
cesses, which are not self-identical things, so much as relations A 
“thing,” a drive, 1s only its relations to other drives The basis unit of re- 
ality, then, 1s a will or a drive, which wills power by growing and ex- 
panding at what it is a drive towards Persons are complexes of drives, 
and the values inherent in this ontology have to do with activity/reactiv- 
ity, whether a drive pursues power in 1ts own natural end or 1s subordi- 
nated to the will of another, and with complexity and unity persons are 
ranked according to whether the drive complexes which make them up 
are complex or simple, unified or scattered Though much of this 1s fa- 
milar, the detail with which Richardson systematically connects will to 
power as an ontology with other prominent Nietzschean 1deas 1s impres- 
sive 

While some of Richardson’s discussion of ontology 1s a bit forced m 
order to fit the pieces into his system, major problems begin in the third 
chapter, “Value,” which is comprised of three main issues (1) How can 
Nietzsche’s claims about the perspectival character of values be recon- 
ciled with the metavalues of power and activeness, which derive from 
the power ontology Here the problems about the relation between per- 
spectivism and ontology begin even though perspectivism does apply to 
Nietzsche’s metavalues, these values somehow provide the basis for an 
objective ranking of viewpoints (2) How to ease our concerns with Ni- 
etzsche’s anti-egalitarian, mhumane, misogynist attacks Richardson 
rather tritely suggests that though we cannot accept Nietzsche's crude 
view of women, we can see that he also has a femmine side. he has the 
empathetic ability to appreciate many points of view. (8) Whether Ni- 
etzsche's writings contam advice to an “Anonymous Reflective Agent,” 
that is, principles according to which we should act, which is what we 
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expect of a value theory This odd quest for principles of action anses 
either from Richardson’s forcing of a system upon Nietzsche (he must 
have an ethics), or from his conflating value theory and ethics proper 
when Nietzsche talks about values, this means ethics, and an ethics 
must have principles of action 

The last chapter deals with perspectivism as a “new truth form” 
Given the contextuahty of all things, and the necessary interestedness of 
any subject, the kind of knowledge that 1s possible 1s achieved when the 
knower takes up a number of other viewpoints, so that he mirrors the 
larger structure of reality Truth, according to Nietzsche, 1s empirical, 
hypothetical, and partial However, Nietzsche himself “aspires” to a 
transcending, nonpartial view m the form of his ontology and its values 

But do Nietzsche’s aspirations pay off? Richardson ends on the es- 
sential question Does perspectivism apply to the ontology, or 1s the on- 
tology meant to be a transperspectival, objective statement about the 
way the world ıs? In trying to have ıt both ways, Richardson says that 
“the empincal truth method does apply to the ontological claims as 
well” (p 288), meaning that they are merely perspectival, however, Ni- 
etzsche does not take these claims to be merely local, narrowly perspec- 
tival truths "He guesses at essential-external truths, and his hopes for 
internal success depend on this. these truths will be progressively con- 
firmed by experience” (p 289) 

Richardson straddles the fence on the issue of the nature of the ontol- 
ogy it 1s an accurate picture of the way the world 1s put together, but 1t 
Is subject to perspectivism which demes any kind of true correspon- 
dence between subject and object Further, Richardson’s idea that will 
to power as an ontology 1s something confirmed by experience 1s unten- 
able 

Richardson has a wide grasp of the texts, and his system 1s ingenious 
at points, but he too often forces the system on Nietzsche’s ideas Iron- 
cally, the main lesson which we may learn from the clarity and detail of 
this exposition 1s perhaps that Nietzsche’s writings remain on the sur- 
face contradictory, and that we must dig deeper into the transcendental 
presuppositions behind the works in order to discover the metaphys- 
ics —Mark T Conard, Philadelphia, PA 


RUTHERFORD, Donald Leibniz and the Rational Order of Nature Cam- 
bndge Cambndge University Press, 1995 xu +3801 pp Cloth, $54 95— 
In this work, the author argues that Leibmz's philosophical project 
should be viewed as being guided by a *moral vision " Rutherford does 
not focus on one narrow problem 1n the Leibnizian corpus, rather he 
tries to show the unity of Leibruz's thought In particular, he wants to 
show that the system of monads makes most sense when 1t 1s seen as 
the metaphysical structure that the world must have ın order for 1t to be 
the best of all possible worlds 
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Rutherford addresses various periods in Leibniz’s intellectual career 
and sees more unity in the whole of Leibniz’s thought than other com- 
mentators see However, he does not aim to trace the development and 
historical ongins of various aspects of Leibniz's philosophy Nor 1s he 
attempüng to translate Leibmz mto the conceptual framework of 
present day philosophy His aim ıs to “take Leibniz on his own terms” so 
as to communicate Leibniz's philosophy as Leibniz would have under- 
stood it 

The book ıs organized into three major divisions of several chapters 
each The first division specifically addresses aspects of Leibniz’s doc- 
trine of theodicy In chapter 1, the author tries to show that Leibniz's 
notion of the best of all possible worlds has a philosophical basis and 
thus cannot be written off In chapters 2-3, he attempts to show various 
aspects of the best of all possible worlds—the most possible perfection, 
harmony, and order—are not at odds with, but actually can be reduced 
to, the metaphysical perfection of the universe In fact, the highest hu- 
man happiness entails the recognition of this perfection 

In the three chapters that constitute that next major division of the 
book, “Substance,” Rutherford 1s concerned with showing the unity of 
Leibniz’s treatment of metaphysics and its method from the 1680s on 
He argues that Leibniz clings to the ideal of metaphysics as a demonstra- 
tive science throughout his hfe In chapter 4, the author maintains that 
although there 1s evidence for the standard interpretation that thought 
and perception differ only in degree but not m kind, an equally, 1f not 
more, plausible argument can be made that thought and perception dif- 
fer in both kind and ongm Furthermore (an chaps 5-6), Rutherford 
holds that Leibniz does not change his view of substance from the mid- 
dle period to the late period He argues that in the course of Leibniz's 
philosophical career, Leibniz merely stresses different characteristics 
that any substance must have, but that these characteristics are always 
present ın both the middle and late penods This also ties in with the au- 
thor's view that Leibniz’s theory of substance does not arise solely from 
Leibniz’s theory of truth That 15, completeness 1s a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for something to be a substance 

Finally, m the third major division of the book, "Nature," Rutherford 
tries to show how Leibniz’s view of nature can be understood in terms 
of a combination of the metaphysics and the theodicy The system of 
monads should be taken as a metaphysical model of the best of all possi- 
ble worlds Here the author offers what he calls a “weaker” version of 
the notion of the “connection” between monads The monads do not 
agree in their interactions per se; rather, they agree in how they express 
the universe This 1s one of the requirements for there to be perfection 
in the universe In chapter 8, Rutherford acknowledges, but offers a 
challenge, to the traditional view that Leibniz 1s a phenomenalist. On hus 
view, bodies are not illusions or appearances. Rather, bodies Just are 
aggregates of monads Rutherford agrees that there are phenomenalist 
elements m Leibniz’s theory of matter, but he deres that Leibnuz's the- 
ory amounts to a full-blown phenomenahsm The author stresses Leib- 
niz's panorganicism (chap. 6) as a way to steer a fine path between both 
necessitarianism and voluntansm It is panorganicism that allows us to 
describe the world both m terms of efficient and final causes Finally, m 
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the last chapter, the author addresses Leibniz’s view of the connection 
between soul and body On the author's interpretation, the doctrine of 
vinculum substantiale that appears late in Leibniz’s career 1s not Leib- 
ruz's true view but a diplomatic tactic designed to appease certain crt- 
1CS 

Rutherford writes with great clarity, he sets forth his ideas m a well- 
organized fashion, and his interpretations are well-informed and cogent 
This book will be of interest to specialists m early modern philosophy, 
because it challenges some “standard” interpretations of Leibmiz’s phi- 
losophy Yet, because the author offers an interpretation of Leibmz’s 
entire philosophical project, 1t will also be useful for nonspecialists who 
want to become more familiar with Leibniz’s thinking on the whole — 
Andrew K Kelley, Texas Woman's University 


SCHUELER, G F Desvre Its Role wn Practical Reason and the Explanation of 
Action A Bradford Book Cambridge The MIT Press, 1995 xiv + 223 
pp Cloth, $24 95—One of the author's central theses m this admirable 
book 1s that m order to explam adequately the role of desire in practical 
reasoning and the explanation of action, it 15 necessary to distinguish 
between (I) a broad sense of “desire,” which “might be called the philos- 
opher’s sense,” according to which the term applies to whatever moves 
a person to act, and (2) a narrower, “more ordinary sense,” according to 
which a person can decide to do things he has no desire to do and also 
decide not to do other things he does have a desire to do Since, 
Schueler argues, we do sometimes do things which we do not want to 
do, and we do not do other things which we do want to do and can do, 
the first sense of “desire” 1s too broad to enable us to explain how this 1s 
possible. This is because those who use “desire” only in the broad sense 
fail to distinguish between what Schueler terms “pro attitudes” and “de- 
sires proper" and in effect maintain that ıt 1s only desires proper, never 
pro attitudes by themselves, that move us to act. Thus, to use an exam- 
ple from Schueler, my belief that I have a duty to do something, such as 
attend a meeting at my son's school, might lead me to have a pro atti- 
tude toward attending ıt and to decide to do so even though I do not 
want to do 1t but instead want to stay home and read Schueler's distinc- 
tion between pro attitudes and desires proper has obvious implications 
for moral philosophy, some of which he discusses bnefly 

Another distinction Schueler draws is between what, following Tho- 
mas Nagel, he terms “motivated” and “unmotivated” desires “Motivated 
desires are ones that must be explamed in terms of the agent's reasons 
for having them" (p 28) Schueler regards hunger and thirst as "para- 
digm unmotivated desires" and maintains that "it makes no sense to say 
that I have reasons for being hungry or thirsty” (p. 23). To this reviewer, 
however, 1t seems better to regard phenomena such as hunger and thirst 
as physiological/psychological states that typically lead to a desire to eat 
or drink rather than as being themselves desires If we do so regard 
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them, then perhaps unmotivated desires to eat or drink could be re- 
garded as desires caused immediately by such physiological/psychologi- 
cal states Whether the distinction between motivated and unmotivated 
desires, in the way Schueler formulates it, could then be maintained ın 
such cases seems doubtful, since a reason I might have for desiring to 
eat or drmk ıs that I am hungry or thirsty Although ıt might make no 
sense to say that I have a reason for bemg hungry or thirsty, ıt does 
make sense to say that my reason for desimng to eat or drink 1s that Iam 
hungry orthirsty This, however, 1s not to say that there are no cases to 
which his distinction between motivated and unmotivated desires ap- 
phes Thus, to use another of Schueler's examples, my unmotivated de- 
sire to have a cup of coffee might move me to want to get the coffee Jar 
off the cupboard shelf, which ıs something I otherwise would have no 
desire to do 

I have focused on a few of the central positive theses of Schueler's 
book and do not have space to discuss his use of these and other posi- 
tive theses in his incisive and in some cases devastating criticisms of the 
traditional Aristotelian practical syllogism, Alvin Goldman’s account of 
desire/belief explanations of action, Dretske’s causal analysis of such 
explanations, and Dennett's “intentional stance" explanations, to which 
much of the book is devoted To this reviewer Schueler's treatment of 
the role of desire in practical reasoning and the explanation of action 
seems superior to theirs —Ramon M Lemos, Uniwersity of Miam 


SEPPER, Dennis L Descartes's Imagination Proportion, Images, and the 
Activity of Thinking Berkeley University of California. Press, 1996 
xvi + 314 pp Cloth, $50 00—1996 marks the 400th anniversary of Des- 
cartes’ birth, and 1t seems only appropraate that 1t should bring a reeval- 
uation of Descartes’ thought and his place in the history of philosophy 
Dennis Sepper’s new book on the role of the imagination offers such a 
rethinking, proposing that—contrary to popular ruamor—Descartes’ en- 
tre corpus was centrally concerned with the proper uses of magna- 
tion, a concern initially informed by medieval doctrines of the internal 
senses and imagination Sepper argues that Descartes’ earliest work, es- 
pecially the Cogitatione Privatae, places enormous confidence m the 
power and scope of imagination, a confidence based on a view of the 
cosmos as a network of resemblances and analogous relations, provid- 
ing an unproblematic fit between mind and world The role of imagina- 
tion here 1s not to construct objects wholesale, but to allow understand- 
ing through figures, figures that stand ın analogical and symbolic 
relations to the objects of conception so that they can be grasped under 
a particular aspect Sepper calls this a “biplanar” model of understand- 
ing, whereby an object present to cognition 1s 1maginatively configured 
in another “plane,” allowing us both to focus and shift attention 

Sepper argues that it 1s faith in the analogical view and not a desire to 
“mathematicize” the universe that underwrites the early attempts to find 
a mathesis unwersals, a universal science of proportion, in the Regu- 
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lae After a useful account of the meanings of zngenzum, Sepper points 
to the pride of place given to intuition among the acts of the mind, char- 
acterizing 1t as "the well-prepared seemg of a thmg with respect to a na- 
ture" (p 199) That preparation, though, requires comparisons and the 
arrangement of ordered and proportional senes of objects sharing in a 
common “nature,” while it 15 imagination that guides the seemng-with-re- 
spect-to, intellect alone can grasp distinctions, but ıt can err when it 
fails to pay attention to the phantasms that a properly tramed ma£gina- 
tion offers 

Sepper argues that the analogical view of the universe disintegrates 
after 1630, motivated largely by a cnsis ın Descartes’ thought prompted 
by reflection on God's power as the source of eternal truths One result 
1s the requirement enunciated m Le Monde that mvestigation into the 
corporeal world be guided by simple and innate principles of extension 
and motion Imagiation gains a new role “rephcating the whole of 
space, not Just specific and localized proportional relations” (p 221), 
within the bounds set by mnate mtellectual principles. Nor is the “bipla- 
nar” model of cognition abandoned but 1s instead translated into the ma- 
ture doctrine of ideas (sans phantasms) Indeed, Sepper holds that for 
all the First Meditation’s seeming demgration of imagination, the atten- 
tion played to the operation of that power 1s the crux of the Second 
Meditation's arguments the method there 1s ultimately one of thunkang 
"through images" in order to focus on the very different sort of exist- 
ence of the thinking thmg Imagination has an even more robust role to 
play when we turn to the fully human umon of body and soul addressed 
m the Passions of the Soul As an active power, a power ultimately of 
will, the imagination gains what may be for Descartes its most important 
function: a “general remedy” for the passions directing attention 1n such 
a way that the properly tramed human being can practice virtue and live 
the good hfe 

Sepper's book provides valuable information on a variety of topics, 
and he 1s surely nght to emphasize the complexity Descartes attributes 
to cognition, as well as his concern with the full human being, who has 
resources at his disposal beyond narrowly intellectual powers How- 
ever important as this materal may be, getting at ıt 1s another matter 
The book presents quite a tangle, some of which seems unnecessary 
clutter On the one hand, Sepper seems to have thrown m every argu- 
ment or piece of evidence he can find for his positions, even those that 
are not particularly persuasive On the other hand, it 15 sometimes diffi- 
cult to tell what point he 1s arguing for (particularly m the discussion of 
the Regulae) This 1s a confusion that affects the overall narrative more 
than mdrvidual sections, but ıt does make reading a problem more diffi- 
cult than would be (to put it m the Cartesian terms Sepper offers) 
strictly pleasurable —Amy Morgan Schmutter, University of New Mez- 
c0 
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SREENIVASAN, Gopal The Lomas of Lockean Rights in Property New York 
Oxford University Press, 1995 x + 162 pp Cloth, $29 95— The legiti- 
macy of property nghts has been a central motif throughout modern po- 
htical philosophy In fact, the approach concerning the legitimacy of 
private property found in modern political thought 1s one of the primary 
characteristics which distinguishes it from its ancient and medieval pre- 
decessors Of the various attempts to Justify the acquisition and accu- 
mulation of private property durmg the modern penod, none has played 
a more formative role than that propounded by John Locke m his Sec- 
ond Treatise of Government Modern thinkers ranging from Karl Marx 
to Robert Nozick have felt ıt necessary to directly confront this theory in 
the process of developmg their respective views on the viability of soci- 
eties organized around the principle of private ownership. As such, Go- 
pal Sreenivasan’s careful analysis of Locke’s theory 1s both timely and 
pertinent to a broad range of questions which take as their lead the cen- 
tral issue concerning what sort of economic arrangements facilitate the 
development of a fundamentally sound and just social order 

Sreenivasan's objective in The Limits of Lockean Rights in Property 
1s essentially two-fold m nature to provide a detailed analytic mterpre- 
tation of Locke’s argument, and to edit that argument into a form which 
renders it relevant to contemporary political philosophy In domg so he 
arrives at the following conclusion “Locke’s argument has contempo- 
rary relevance and a defensible regime of private property rights 1s egal- 
itarian Itis not the mdividual conclusions that are surprising, of course, 
but rather therr combination and ın particular, the fact that—as we shall 
discover—the latter conclusion can be demonstrated by means of the 
former” (pp 3-4) Sreenivasan’s pursuit of these conclusions 1s orga- 
mzed around a division between his critical interpretation of Locke's 
theory and an analysis of the way in which some version of this theory 
remains pertinent to the establishment of a certam kind of property 
nght Each of these divisions consists of two chapters. The central 
chapter in the first division concerns itself with developing the funda- 
mental tenets of Locke's theory with ample reference to the most impor- 
tant critical literature The secondary chapter in the first division offers 
an intriguing discussion of Locke's "metaphor" concerning the way in 
which labor ıs mixed with the material world In the second division, 
the first chapter argues convincingly that Locke's own version of his 
theory has serious limitations, but that ıt can be reconstructed ın “Lock- 
ean" terms ın such a way that ıt has considerable viability This position 
1s fortified in the second chapter of the second division through an eval- 
uation of the most prominent contemporary work in Lockean property 
theory—Robert Nozick’s Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York: Basic 
Books, 1974). Sreemvasan concludes with a cogent summary of the 
book’s basic arguments, which emphasizes the extent to which his 
views are "Lockean" rather than Locke's views. 

To Sreenivasan's credit, this work provides a meticulous account of 
Locke's theory in such a way that ıt becomes more relevant to the ideals 
of secular modernity. By establishing a distinction between the context 
of the theory and the logic of the theory, Sreenivasan 1s able to see be- 
yond the limitations of seventeenth-century conceptions of natural law 
and natural rights A further strength of thus book 1s the antidote ıt pro- 
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vides to Nozicks implementation of Locke's notion of property 
Sreenivasan’s approach is considerably more useful to progressively- 
minded political theorists who are interested in the Lockean problem- 
atc Finally, the scholarly credibility of this work 1s beyond reproach 
My primary criticism of the text has to do with Sreenivasan's decision to 
stay clear of the historical and political context m which Locke's work 
was written, as well as the historical and political context of the evolu- 
tion of the Lockean theory If the objective were merely to provide an 
abstract philosophical analysis of Locke's argument, this would be a 
moot pomt Given that Sreenivasan’s stated goal extends beyond this, 
more attention to the historical frameworks ın which this theory has 
had its various incarnations would have been helpful — George Trey, St 
Mary’s College 


VELECKY, Lubor Aquinas’ Five Arguments in the Summa Theologiae 1a 2, 
3 Kampen, The Netherlands Kok Phaors, 1994 xı + 140 pp Paper, 
$40 00—This slender volume ıs a polemical work on two fronts First 
and foremost, it 1s an attempt to distinguish sharply the aim of Aquinas 
from that of post-Cartesian rationalism with respect to the role of philo- 
sophical argumentation m establishing the existence of God Cartesian 
rationalism holds that ıt 1s possible to articulate presuppositionless, uni- 
versal, compelling, and purely philosophical reasons to justify a founda- 
tional belief m God  Velecky criticizes this view on Wittgenstemian 
grounds and holds that there are significant affinities between Aquinas 
and Wittgenstem on the relationship between religious behef and philo- 
sophical Justification What counts as a good philosophical case for the 
existence of God ıs always relative to the existential situation (that 1s, 
background beliefs and moral aims) of the mquurer. So-called proofs for 
the existence of God are really attempts to formulate corroborating m- 
tellectual grounds for a belief that one has already come to on the basis 
of God's self-revelation, faith, and personal encounter. Belief m the 
proposition “that God exists” 1s not a statement reporting the existence 
of an item encounterable m our normal experience or the conclusion of 
an argument, but rather expresses the adoption of an entirely distinct 
perspective on the whole of reality So when Aquinas describes argu- 
ments for the existence of God as preambula fidei, he does not mean 
that they are prior to faith as epistemologically necessary conditions for 
belief, but rather that they are logically required by faith in a different 
sense It must be possible to locate or refer to the object of religious be- 
lief within a universe of philosophical discourse; or, to put it another 
way, 1t must be possible to give some content to the notion of divinity 
The function of Aquinas's arguments ıs thus to make the proposition 
Deum esse intelligible within the universe of broadly Aristotelian dis- 
course, This 1s especially important if believers want to have any kind 
of conversation with nonbelievers. Velecky writes. “At the conclusion 
of the Five Arguments nothmg more—and nothing less—has been 
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achieved than that a reasonable philosophical case has been made for a 
topic of conversation between Christians and others about the basic 
charactenzation of something which 1s thought to be the transcendent 
cause of all bemgs and which has left some traces of its transcendence 
m the world we can experience” (p 67) Velecky's Wittgenstemuan read- 
ing of Aquinas 1s a welcome antidote to the more usual Cartesian read- 
mg But while Velecky 1s careful to distinguish Aqumas from Wittgen- 
stemian fideism, nevertheless his overall strategy comes dangerously 
close to pushing Aquinas too far in that direction, Aquinas 1s neither Car- 
tesian nor Wittgenstemnian 

The second and related polemical front 1s provided by certam promi- 
nent analytic expositions of the five arguments In addition to a perva- 
sive Cartesian misunderstanding of Aquinas’s overarching aim, most an- 
alytc expositors also fail to grasp the individual arguments themselves 
Velecky's main target here 1s Anthony Kenny He successfully devotes 
an entire chapter to exposing Kenny’s alleged refutation of the five argu- 
ments as a tissue of mismterpretations He then offers more friendly cr- 
tiques of the expositions of Aquinas by Sillem, Grisez, and Davies The 
compelling and disturbing conclusion to be drawn from Velecky’s treat- 
ment 1s that there really 1s no entirely reliable analytic exposition of the 
five ways Regrettably, Velecky does not remedy this with an exposition 
of his own, his interpretation emerges only obliquely in the course of his 
critique of others The book operates exclusively within the narrow 
framework of analytic philosophy, there 1s almost no reference to any 
nonanalytic, non-English treatment of Aqumas’s arguments Therein les 
the real problem —Bnan J Shanley, The Catholic Unversity of Amer- 
aca, 


WETSEL, David Pascal and Disbelef Catechesws and Conversion tn the 
Pensées Washington,DC The Catholic University of America Press, 
1994 xv+409pp Cloth, $69 95—The principal aim of Wetsel’s study 1s 
to identify the potential mterlocutor(s) for whom Pascal intended his 
Penseés Wetsel begins by stating his belief that, despite the fragmen- 
tary state of the Pensées, Pascal had clearly intended to revise and orga- 
maze his thoughts into a “finshed apology of the Christian religion” (p 
1) Those unfamiliar with the current state of Pascalian studies m North 
Amenica will be surprised to learn how controversial 1s such a thesis In 
this Derndian era, with its endless fascination with discontinuity and 
fragmentation, a practically subatomic reading of the Pensées has be- 
come de rigueur Wetsel’s book 1s an unabashed return to the historic- 
ocritical tradition Chapter 1 (“Pascal and the Unbelievers”) exposes 
the principal anti-Chnistian theses current m mudseventeenth-century 
Panis, centermg on the works of philosophes libertins such as La Mothe 
le Vayer and Gabriel Naud More radical atheistic works, such as those 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, are also discussed at length Wetsel attempts to 
demonstrate that Pascal is not addressmg these hbertwws érudhts, 
whose arguments against Christianity leave hardly any trace in the Pen- 
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sées The chapter concludes with a discussion of the "skeptical reh- 
gion” popular m seventeenth-century France Wetsel maintams that this 
desm with neo-Pelagian elements, essentially the religion of the kon- 
néte homme, 1s the disbelief of those whom Pascal wishes to convert 
The following chapter deals with the most important of the unorthodox 
versions of the Genesis story advanced during the Classical period in 
France, the works of Isaac de la Peyrére Wetsel does not propose that 
Pascal, though familiar with the Pre-Adamuite theory of La Peyrére, m- 
tended a specific refutation of this author Rather he believes that a gen- 
eral examination of seventeenth-century heterodoxy provides the funda- 
mental historical context essential for understanding Pascal’s defense of 
orthodoxy 

The third chapter (“Pascal and the Non-Christian Religions”) dis- 
cusses a quite different histoncal context of the Pensées, that of the na- 
scent modern study of comparative religions Wetsel demonstrates not 
only how relatively httle Pascal knew of Islam, but also how little Pascal 
is really interested m non-Christian rehgions Nevertheless, the preoc- 
cupations of Port-Royal (such as the attack on the Jesuit mission to 
China) are illuminated by this chapter, which provides the crucial theo- 
logical context for Wetsel's reading of the Pensées Chapter 4 1s the real 
heart of Wetsel's book In it, he attempts to answer two questions (1) 
What 1s the relationship between Pascal's celebrated "wager" (fragment 
418 of the Lafuma edition, whose ordering of the Pensées 1s followed by 
Wetsel) and the preface of the Apology partially sketched 1n fragment 
427? (2) To what extent does the portrait of the wagenng libertin of 
this fragment correspond to the unbeliever pictured ın the Preface ad- 
umbrated by fragments 427-9? Wetsel concludes that there 1s clear indi- 
cation of Pascal's intended reader those unbeltevers who are still seek- 
ing the truth In the final chapter, Wetsel argues that Pascal’s division of 
disbehef into “hardened” and “alterable” varieties 1s grounded in the Au- 
gustinian doctrine of predestination and election For Pascal, hardened 
skepticism 1s so irrational as to amount to a kind of insanity, which will 
nevertheless be useful for mstructing and convincing those still capable 
of conversion This explains the crucial mportance of representations 
of hardened disbelief ın Pascal’s Pensées, a work which Wetsel convinc- 
ingly restores to the status of an uncompleted Apology of the Christian 
religion Except in a few footnotes, all quotations from French sources 
are accompanied by very accurate and thoughtful English translations 
Though the scholarly edifice of this work will impress any expert on 
Pascal, major portions of Wetsel’s emmently readable study will prove 
utterly engrossing for even the casual reader of the Pensées —Timothy 
J Willams, Franciscan Unversity of Steubenville 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL OUARTERLY 
Vol 70, No 1, Winter 1996 


Albert the Great, “Incohatio Formae," and the Pure Potentvalaty of 
Matter, STEVEN C. SNYDER 


Matter, for Albert, 1s not understood 1n itself but 1s reasoned to from the 
fact of substantial change Albert argues that the Greek materialists and the 
Platonists (Plato, Avicenna, and m this case even Averroes) erred by conceiv- 
ing matter as existing mn act aparot from substantial form, m effect denying 
substantial unity to natural things, ehmmating true substantial change from 
nature, and making impossible a natural account of ordered change m the 
world However, Albert seems to contradict his own position that matter 1s 
purely potential by hus references to a formal predisposition of matter, called 
vncohatw formae, in his account of substantial change Based on a doctrinal 
study of Albert on natural substantial change, supported by numerous texts, 
the article concludes that there 1s no contradiction vncohatw formae is 
purely potential, bemg the receptivity of matter m really existing material 
composites 


St Albert, St Thomas, and Knowledge, LAWRENCE DEWAN 


Thomas and Albert both rephed to arguments of Averroes concerning 
the unicity of the intellect, but their replies reveal quite. different ways of 
thinking about knowledge Albert concedes to the adversary a domain of uni- 
versahty of mtellection, though msisting on its resting on a base of substan- 
tial bemg His picture of cognition itself stresses the unity of knower and 
known (to the point of making knowledge ultimately knowledge of knowl- 
edge) Thomas, on the other hand, insists on the subordination of knowledge 
to bemg science 1s of things, not of any intelligible species Each thinker 
knows and rejects, 1t would seem, the approach of the other —Correspon- 
dence to cm832@freenet carleton ca 


*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed 
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Albertus Magnus on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Bk. I, Tr 1, BENEDICT 
M. ASHLEY 


Thus periphrastic commentary, dated by Geyer to about 1261-2, was one 
of the first in Latin Its first tractate gives us Albert's view of "what is meta- 
physics?" He holds that metaphysics is "first philosophy" whose subject 1s 
neither the principles of the special sciences nor God, but "being as such" 
which, however, “stabilizes” the principles of the special sciences Neverthe- 
less, he believes it 1s not merely pedagogically but epistemologically poste- 
rior to these special sciences. Thus, in spite of his erudite references to cer- 
tain Neoplatonic themes, his interpretation 1s consistently Aristotelian This 
stance gives support to the view, contested by some, that his pupil Aquinas 
also thought that though metaphysics is a science formally distinct from 
physics (natural science) ıt presupposes physics as a necessary condition. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL OUARTERLY 
Vol. 33, No 3, July 1996 


From Exasperating Virtues to Civic Virtues, AMELIE OKSENBERG 
RORTY 


Like character virtues, cognitive virtues mvolve a division of labor 
among specialized, entrenched, and sometimes contrary traits and habits 
Like the character virtues, the abilities that constitute the cognitive virtues 
can go wrong mn a number of ways their exercise can be idiotic or pathologi- 
cal In explonng a number of ways that these pathologies can be checked or 
corrected, the article argues that civic virtues and cognitive virtues can serve 
as mterdependent checks on one another 


Conscious Negligence, JAMES B. BRADY 


The border between recklessness and negligence is a disputed one 
Does recklessness require awareness of risk, or can there be madvertent 
recklessness? Does negligence imply unawareness of risk, or can there be 
conscious negligence? This article 1s concerned with the latter question The 
predominant view among legal scholars and philosophers 1s that negligence 
does imply unawareness of risk This article explores several theories that 
argue, on descriptive or normative grounds, that there can be conscious neg- 
hgence The article attempts to draw the distinction between recklessness 
and negligence, and to show why recklessness, which may differ in degrees, 
15 more culpable than negligence Finally, the article argues that there are 
borderlme cases that are not easily classified as either recklessness or negh- 
gence —Correspondence to eam@acsu buffalo edu 
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Perfection, Happiness, and, Duties to Self, DIANE JESKE 


Kant claimed that we have duties not only to others but also to our- 
selves However, he thought that the content of our duties to ourselves dif- 
fers from the content of our duties to others: whereas we have duties to pro- 
mote others‘ happmess but no duties to promote their perfection, we have 
duties to promote our own perfection but not our own happiness. We should, 
however, reverse Kant‘s clam. we should regard ourselves as having duties 
to promote our own happiness but not the happmess of others, and also as 
having duties to promote others‘ (and our own) perfection. In exploring why 
we should reject Kant's claims, we can see why the long neglected notion of a 
duty to self deserves an important place 1n contemporary moral theory.— 
Correspondence to diane-jeske@uiowa.edu 


Belief, Desire And Motwation: An Essay In Quasi-Hydraulics, 
JAMES LENMAN 


This paper defends the roughly Humean view that beliefs by themselves 
do not motivate Following Thomas Nagel, a number of writers have con- 
ceded that, given the teleological character of the rational explanation and 
motivation of actions, desires must always play a part m such motivation, 
while also msisting that the desires in question may themselves be motivated 
m some purely cognitive way However, the same teleological considerations 
that inform the concession are shown to tell against this sophisticated ver- 
sion of anti-Humeanism There might certainly be causal processes that take 
us from behefs, and only beliefs, to desires, but these could never be in any 
useful sense ratzonal processes, processes of motivation by reasons This 
line of defense of a Humean position 1s developed with reference to recent 
work by Stephen Darwall, Jay Wallace, and Michael Smith —Correspondence 
to J lenman@lancaster ac uk 


Modal Bloopers Why Belreve Impossibilitres Are Necessary, ROY 
SORENSEN 


This paper argues that 1t 1s impossible to (at least unwittingly) believe 
the 1mpossible, say, that there 1s a largest prime number The ?mpossibilast 
objects to the proposition that impossibilities can be believed Wrong move! 
By trying to correct someone who argues for the proposition, the 1mpossi- 
bilist concedes that there ıs someone who believes a false proposition The 
proposition m question—that 1mpossibilities can be believed—if false, 1s nec- 
essarily false Thus, the rmpossibilist would be conceding that an impossibil- 
ity can be believed If beheving the impossible 1s impossible, then so 1s be- 
lieving one can believe the impossible, and believing one can believe one can 
believe the impossible, and so on The “and so on" elevates this debating 
point beyond the status of a rhetorical zinger Most transcendental argu- 
ments can be circumvented with judicious rephrasing Claims about essen- 
tial preconditions have a notorious tendency to beg the question However, 
the soundness of “I believe that 1t 1s possible to believe and impossible propo- 
sition, therefore, it 1s possible to believe an impossible proposition" can only 
be challenged m ways that also undermune its mtended adversaries The 
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result ıs bad news for those who intimately link belief and possibility (such as 
Bnan Ellis, Jaakko Hintikka, and Robert Stalnaker) and good news for those 
who subscribe to a strong principle of chanty (such as Donald Davidson and 
Daniel Dennett) However, it 1s also good news for those seeking an explana- 
tion of the informativeness of deduction and analysis 


Contrariety and “Carving Up Realty," CRAWFORD L. ELDER 


Many contemporary philosophers suppose there 1s little need to “carve 
reality at the Joints", there are innumerable ways one can carve and still end 
up with slices of realty Or, without metaphor predicates which appear dis- 
Junctive or grue-like or "strange" pick out properties as real as those our fa- 
mular predicates pick out Use of such predicates could afford us all the 
mastery of the world we currently have This paper argues to the contrary 
Famuhar predicates work because, as empirical evidence attests, they pick 
out properties that fall mto contrary ranges Using the “strange” predicates 
would mvolve recognizing “properties” that do not, m consequence, using 
them would not afford mastery —Correspondence to elder@uconnvm 
uconn edu 


God and Cosmos Can the ‘Mystery of Mysteries’ Be Solved? ROBERT 
OAKES ^ 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 74, No 4, December 1996 


Welfarism wn Moral Theory, ANDREW MOORE and ROGER CRISP 


Welfarism ıs understood in this paper to be the view that dividual well- 
bemg is the only good or value which has basic moral significance — After 
some preliminary clarifications, the paper defends welfarism against criti- 
cisms due to G E Moore, Donald Regan, Amartya Sen, and Charles Taylor 
In its final section, the paper surveys the remaiming problems for welfansm 
and concludes that it 1s still an attractive option in contemporary moral the- 
ory —Correspondence to Andrew Moore@stonebow otago ac nz and roger 
crisp@ st-annes ox ac uk 


Wittgenstein and the Doctrine of Kinaesthesis, STEWART 
CANDLISH 


This paper ıs about kinaesthesis—awareness of movement and pos- 
ture—and Wittgenstein’s discussion of it at Philosophical Investigations 1I, 
vm It provides both exposition of and background to that discussion, traces 
its connections with Wittgenstein's persisting philosophical concerns, and as- 
sesses the significance of 1t for philosophy and psychology It Shows, using 
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detailed examples, that a long-standing (though now disintegrating) consen- 
sus on the topic amongst psychologists owes less to observation than to a pri- 
on assumptions shared with philosophers, such as Russell, who have taken 
for granted that kinaesthesis provides sense-data or sensations enabling the 
logical construction of the public world Wittgenstein exposes these assump- 
tions to the awkward epistemic facts of kinaesthesis —Correspondence to 
candlish@arts uwa edu au 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 4, No 3, December 1996 


Internalism and Perceptual Knowledge, BILL BREWER 


The article begins with a definition of standard reflective versions of mm- 
ternalism ın the epistemology of perception Influential foundationalist and 
coherentist versions of this reflective internalism are expounded and heavily 
criticized. The second half of the article develops and defends a nonreflec- 
tive mternalist account of perceptual knowledge Internalism insists that a 
person should know how he 1s nght about the world around him on the basis 
of perception if this 1s to constitute a source of knowledge. Unlike its reflec- 
tive versions, the proposed nonreflective internabsm denies that this condi- 
tion 1s met by a person's independent knowledge of the general reliability of 
perception as a process of belief acquisition Rather, 1n presenting the world 
as determinately located around him im the very special way m which this 1s 
done ın experience, perception itself presents things as epistemically accessi- 
ble to the subject ın that very experience —Correspondence to bill brewer@ 
st-catherines oxford ac uk 


Self-Reference, Self-Knowledge and the Problem of Misconception, 
QUASSIM CASSAM 


It has been argued that the self-ascription of thoughts and experiences 
requires the ability to distinguish oneself from other things in the world and, 
hence, substantive knowledge of the nature of one's thinking, experiencing 
self This view faces the difficulty that even subjects with grossly inaccurate 
self-conceptions are still capable of self-conscious self-reference The best 
response to this problem ıs to argue that such subjects are able to distinguish 
themselves from other things 1n the world and, hence, to refer to themselves 
first-personally, as long as they experience themselves as bounded and lo- 
cated physical objects ın a world of such objects Since experiencing oneself 
qua, subject as corporeal 1s not the same thing as believing that one’s thinking 
self 1s corporeal, the falsity of Cartesian dualism would still leave someone 
with a dualist self-conception with a concrete sense of where he ends and the 
rest of the world begins.—Correspondence to al-quassim cassam@wadham 
oxford ac uk 
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Foucault on Power and the Will to Knowledge, WOLFGANG DETEL 


The two main objectives of the article are, first, to reconstruct as pre- 
cisely as possible the intrinsic relation between power and knowledge, and 
second, to work out the definitely positive notion of a non-repressive power, 
both of which Foucault envisages in “History of Sexuahty,” vol. 1. The article 
argues that ıt 1s exactly the notion of a nonrepressive power (labeled "regula- 
tive power") that can show how knowledge and power are related m the 
deepest possible way. The discussion proceeds on the assumptions, first, 
that Foucault 1s not a political or social philosopher, but rather a historian of 
epistemology, second, that his notions of power and discourse can be defined 
i a nomunalistic way, and third, that his alleged neutrality and relativism can 
be downplayed without diminishing the strength of his analytics of power 
and his discourse analysis —Correspondence to. Detel@em unm-frankfurt.de 


Cosmopolitanism and Citizenship: Kant against Habermas, 
THOMAS MERTENS 


This article discusses the ways m which cosmopohtanism and citizen- 
ship are conceived in the writings of Kant and Habermas. With regard to 
Kant 1t focuses on an interpretation of the third definitive article in his To- 
ward Perpetual Peace: the cosmopolitan nght With regard to Habermas it 
analyses his Citizenship and National Identity. The article provides a de- 
tailed account of the contrasts between Kant’s state-based conception of cos- 
mopolitanism and Habermas's account of constitutional patnotism and his 
requirement of the dissolution of the nation-state. The positions taken by 
Kant and Habermas are compared with both communitarian and liberal au- 
thors on the subject Finally the article summarizes the arguments Kant uses 
in favor of a lasting separation of nations —Correspondence to: thomas? 
Jur kun nl 


German Concord, German Discord: Two Concepts of a Nation and 
the Challenge of Multiculturalasm, DIETER THOMA 


The article offers a critical analysis of the philosophical debate over “na- 
tion” m reunified Germany The fixation on the controversy between “peo- 
ple-nation" and “citizen-nation” 1s leading to a misreading of the situation in 
Germany the exisüng heterogeneity between East and West casts doubt on 
the integrative powers of the people-nation, and the current cultural confhct 
cannot be explained m the terms of a liberal citizen-nation either Instead, 
the conflict should be interpreted as a manifestation of “intra-German mulü- 
culturalism " This idea 1s defended by reference to the debate between Tay- 
lor, Habermas, and others on a "pohtics of difference" The divergence of 
hfe-worlds 1s a challenge for political theory, the readiness for participation 
m a liberal society depends on its respect for cultural differences Communi- 
ties, which are important for the self-esteem of individuals, deserve attention 
in democracy, without them, democracy fails to live up to 1ts own claims 
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INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 36, No 1, March 1996 


Committed Dialogue as a Response to Pluralism, JUSTIN N. 
EKENNIA 


Although the death of pluralism 1s not m sight, a theorist should not ne- 
glect the challenges of neonationalist tendencies of our time Is pluralism a 
value to be pursued or an enigma to be overcome? This essay offers a new 
approach to striking a balance among the competing models of dialogue m a 
pluralist state It departs from existing models which seem to mimimize the 
problem of conflicts which arise from cultural and social differences They 
forget that most value claims by individuals are determined by diverse domi- 
nant social understandings, and that there 1s more than one way of character- 
izing the modern person Committed dialogue works with both the common- 
alities and the areas of conflicts/differences among the parties in dialogue 
The predispositions and principles of this model include awareness of the 
burdens of pluralism, identification of the parties ın dialogue, mutual forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, mutual respect and toleration, and the need for sacn- 
fice Finally, the essay discusses the possibility of committed dialogue in a 
constitutional democratic state 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL OUARTERLY 
Vol 36, No 2, June 1996 


Situated Rationality and Hermeneutic Understanding: A 
Gadamerian Approach to Rationality, PAUL HEALY 


Since earliest times rationality has been a core philosophical problem, 
and it continues to be such today However, in the contemporary debate, the 
contribution of the hermeneutic philosophers, and of Gadamer in particular, 
has been needlessly overlooked The article attempts to rectify this short- 
coming by demonstrating that, contrary to what seems to have been presup- 
posed, Gadamerian hermeneutics does support a valuable contemporary ac- 
count of rationality, one which can provide a viable alternative to more 
established conceptions The particular strengths of the Gadamerian ap- 
proach include its engaged, situated, and intrinsically historical character 
However, the article also contends that Gadamerian rationality has some- 
thing to learn from other contemporary approaches, especially from aspects 
of Habermas’s position —Correspondence to phealy@swim edu au 
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Living on the Edge The Human Person as "Frontier Being" and 
Microcosm, W. NORRIS CLARKE 


The article presents the history of two semmal ideas ın Western intellec- 
tual history, which began with Plato, flourished through the Neoplatonic tra- 
dition, the middle ages, and the Renaissance, then slowly faded from atten- 
tion with the rise of the new science and of Protestantism These two ideas 
are the human person as (1) “frontier being,” that ıs, living precanously on 
the edge of time and eternity, matter and spirit, and (2) microcosm, that 1S, aS 
à cosmos m miniature, summing up m itself all the levels of reality, from the 
lowest material to the highest spiritual (union with God), thus becomung “the 
bond of unity of all creation,” as the Greek Fathers put ıt The ideas fell out 
of favor under the impact of the new mathematical science and the Protes- 
tant conception of human nature as corrupted by onginal sin, leaving behind 
a spiritual emptmess and an alienation from nature The three-bram theory 
(reptilian, mammalian, human) of the new brain science lends new support 
to the ancient “frontier” concept 


The Analogy of Knowing in Karl Rahner, JOHN M MCDERMOTT 


Being 1s simultaneously questionableness and self-presence This com- 
bination of knowing and not-knowing 1s rooted m man’s spirit-matter compo- 
sition The unity in diversity 1s dynamic, providing the fundamental Schwebe 
(oscillation, tension) of Rahner’s thought In this Schwebe, sensibility 1s nec- 
essarily one with and diverse from mtellection In intellection, form 1s di- 
verse from and identical with esse Being's grade of self-presence, grasped in 
Judgment and ın an oscillating concept of being, provides the basis of objec- 
tive analogy to which corresponds the subjective analogy of sensibility, ab- 
straction, and Judgment These three operations reflect the three ways of af- 
firmation, negation, and emmnence As both analogy and knowing involve a 
dynamic unity in diversity, so there 1s a unity in diversity among sensibility, 
abstraction, and judgment Rahner emphasizes identity or diversity accord- 
ing to need, but by accentuating the primacy of yudgment, he nsks neglecting 
and relativizing formal abstraction —Correspondence to mecdermott@ 
mvgre unigreg urbe it 


The Relevance of Intentions in Morality and Euthanasia, ROCCO J 
GENNARO 


In the context of the euthanasia debate, James Rachels makes the fol- 
lowing claims (1) intentions are not relevant to deciding whether an act 1s 
right or wrong, (2) intentions are relevant only to assessing the character of 
persons, (3) good intentions cannot make a wrong act night, and (4) bad m- 
tentions cannot make a nght act wrong The author argues that bad inten- 
tions can make a wrong act worse, and that claim (2) can still lead to signifi- 
cant slippery slope problems ignored by Rachels The author then offers a 
counter-example to (1) and shows how Rachels relies on a false dichotomy in 
defending (8) and (4) Finally, the author argues that “deceptive acts” chal- 
lenge (4) and that Rachels relies on a crucial ambiguity in characterizing 
(1) —Correspondence to rocco@cube indstate edu 
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The Conditioned Formalism of General Logic wn the Critique of Pure 
Reason, SALLY SEDGWICK 


Art and the Symbolic Element of Truth What Gadamer's Method 
Conveys, KATHLEEN DOW 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 34, No 4, October 1996 


The General Account of Pleasure vn Plato's Philebus, THOMAS M. 
TUOZZO 


Against scholars such as Gosling and Taylor, this article argues that a 
single general account underlies all of the kinds of pleasure discussed by Pro- 
tarchus and Socrates m the Philebus pleasure 1s a conscious psychic process 
caused either by the reality of the restoration of a bodily or psychic harmony, 
or by entertaining the image of such a restoration The two disjuncts ın this 
definition correspond to the two major kinds of pleasure the dialogue implic- 
itly recognizes “nonreflective” and “reflective” pleasure Close attention to 
Socrates’ educational practice of dialectic on Protarchus reveals the nature 
and fundamental kinds of pleasure umplicit ın the dialogue —Correspon- 
dence to tuozzo@falcon cc ukans edu 


Suhrawardi A Twelfth-Century Neo-Stovc? JOHN WALBRIDGE 


Suhrawardi was the key figure m an Islamic revival of non-Anstotelian 
philosophy, particularly Platonism, a movement known as "Illummationism ” 
Later Islamic philosophers hike ulla Sadra often refer to him as a Stoic The 
article argues that for Sadra “Stoic” 1s a pejorative term for those doctrines of 
Suhrawardi that he considers non-Platonic. Muslim scholars had no clear 
picture of Stoicism or its influence There do seem to be parallels between 
Suhrawardi's views and authentic Stoic doctrines in such areas as definition, 
categories, cosmic cycles, and theology The association of the Stoics with 
Suhrawardi originates with Arabic accounts of Greek philosophy that make 
the Stoics appear to be the esoteric followers of Plato The name "Illumma- 
tionist" thus is a euphemism for “Stoic,” which m Arabic is rendered “com- 
panions of the shadowed place "—Correspondence to jwalbrid@mdiana.edu 


Berkeley, Malebranche, and Vision ın God, NICHOLAS JOLLEY 


In the Three Dialogues Berkeley's spokesman, Philonous, strongly repu- 
diates the suggestion that he subscribes to Malebranche’s doctrine of vision 
in God Philonous’s remarks have generally been accepted at face value by 
scholars, but ın this paper the author argues that this response 1s mistaken, 
Berkeley’s theory of perception has more m common with that of 
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Malebranche than he is ready to allow. The author shows that in his later phi- 
losophy Malebranche was moving toward a causal version of the vision-in- 
God doctrine which significantly anticipates Berkeley’s position The paper 
also takes note of the differences between the two theories, and in this con- 
text the author shows how Malebranche can be seen as one of the targets of 
Berkeley's famous polemic against the doctrine of abstract ideas 


Toward a Genealogy of ‘Deontology’, ROBERT B. LOUDEN 


Who first coined the term deontology? What meaning was first assigned 
to the term, what later meanings did 1t acquire, and how have its meanings 
shifted over the years? Who first used the term m a two-part division of all 
ethical theories (namely, teleological and deontological)? The article pro- 
vides answers to these and other related questions Among other things, 1t 1s 
argued that C D Broad (rather than J H Muirhead, as Barbara Herman has 
claimed recently) was m fact the first wnter to use deontology m a two-part 
division of ethical theories —Correspondence to Louden@Portland Maine 
edu 


Kant on the Sigmficance of Taste, ROBERT PIPPIN 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 93, No 7, July 1996 


Frege and Hulbert on Consistency, PATRICIA A. BLANCHETTE 


The article argues that m the Frege-Hilbert controversy over consis- 
tency proofs there 1s more to Frege’s position than 1s generally recognized 
Given Frege’s understanding of consistency and independence, neither Hil- 
bert-style nor modern model-theoretic consistencyAndependence proofs suc- 
cessfully demonstrate consistency or mdependence It ıs argued, against 
Dummett, that Frege’s conception of consistency, and of logic 1n general, 1s 
antithetical to the modern model-theoretic approach —Correspondence to 
blanchette1@ nd edu 


Of Sensory Systems and the “Aboutness” of Mental States, 
KATHLEEN AKINS 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 93, No 9, September 1996 


Is 'the Bottom-up' Approach from the Theory of Meaning to 
Metaphysics Possible? HAIM GAIFMAN 


The author evaluates main lines ın Dummett's philosophy, as described 
m "The Logical Basis of Metaphysics " He argues, agamst Dummett, that (1) 
arealist can give an adequate account of what understanding a language con- 
sists m and (2) intuitionism does not achieve Dummett’s goals The author 
goes on, nonetheless, to clanfy and endorse Dummett’s views on the role of 
semantics within a theory of meaning and the importance of semantic values, 
the latter are put ın a wider perspective He is also sympathetic to Dummett's 
insistence on full-blooded meaning theories and fends off objections raised 
by McDowell However, he disagrees with Dummett on the prospects of sep- 
arating clearly semantic from syntactic, proof-theoretic capacities Other dis- 
agreements (also some agreements) concern holism, to which almost a third 
of the paper (section 6) 1s devoted Also, in a previous section, he discusses 
Davidson’s program, which serves as a test-case —Correspondence to 
hg17@columbia.edu 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 93, No. 9, September 1996 


Freedom in Belief and Desire, PHILIP PETTIT and MICHAEL SMITH 


When one engages m conversation of a more or less intellectual land 
one treats the interlocutor—usually another person but possibly oneself—as 
someone worth talking to as someone who 1s disposed m how he forms be- 
liefs to recognize and respond to norms of evidence When one engages m 
conversation about what the mterlocutor ought to do, one treats that person 
as someone who 1s disposed in how he forms desires to recognize and re- 
spond to the demands of the values one mentions The assumptions pro- 
Jected in these ways, so the paper argues, amount to a picture of the mterloc- 
utor as being responsible for what he believes and desires and even as 
enjoying a certam sort of freedom m belief and desire —Correspondence to 
msmith@coombs edu au 
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Dutch Books De-Pragmatized Epistemac Consistency for Partial 
Believers, DAVID CHRISTENSEN 


Dutch Book arguments have been claimed to show that probabilistically 
mcoherent degrees of belief must involve imconsistent preferences This 
clam 1s rejected as depending on a false metaphysics of behef A different m- 
terpretation 1s offered, on which Dutch Book vulnerabihty reveals nonprag- 
matic inconsistency Dutch Strategy arguments for Conditionalization and 
Reflection have also been claimed to reveal preference-inconsistency This 
claim, too, 1s rejected It 1s also argued that the Dutch Strategy’s controver- 
sial diachronic aspect 1s eluminable, with some gain m philosophical power 
Finally, two ways of supporting commitment to Conditionalization via syn- 
chronic, nonpragmatically interpreted Dutch Book arguments are explored 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 93, No. 10, October 1996 


Is ‘Self-Knowledge’ an Empirical Problem? Renegotiating the Space 
of Philosophical Explanation, VICTORIA McGEER 


The traditional picture of authoritative self-knowledge has come under 
attack 1n both philosophy and psychology Psychologists offer impressive 
empirical evidence supporting the clam that knowledge of our own minds 1s 
as mediated by commonsense theory as our knowledge of other mmds  Self- 
knowledge should be accorded no special authority Some philosophers, 
while also rejecting the traditional picture, are nevertheless impressed with 
how greatly our successful everyday mteractions depend on the assumption 
of authoritative self-knowledge Hence, whatever theory of mind proves to 
be correct, 1t must be one that accounts for the privilege of self-report Since 
neither psychologists nor philosophers should ignore each other's findings, 
this paper examines the nature of their conflict and argues that 1t can be used 
productively to suggest an entirely new theoretical framework for under- 
standing how practices of self-report can work to generate self-knowing 
agents 


What Can't Be Evaluated Can't Be Evaluated, and It Can't Be 
Supervalued Either, JERRY FODOR and ERNIE LEPORE 


Sentences with vacuous names and empty predicates are common, per- 
haps more common than we know Even more evident (and inclusive) are 
sentences whose presuppositions fail, and there seems to be no shortage of 
sentences with vague predicates Many of these sentences are supposed to 
be truth-valueless, however, many apparently worry that once truth-value 
gaps are introduced into the semantics, our beloved classical logic will have 
to go (an particular, the law of excluded middle) Also, providing a semantics 
for a “gappy” language ıs not an easy task And then there are the paradoxes 
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that seem to follow certam kinds of truth-value gaps With respect to prob- 
lems about nondenotimg singular terms, supervaluation techniques have gone 
pretty much without criticism and have reached something of a status quo 
position Supervaluation theory fares less well 1n discussions about vague- 
ness Despite substantial criticism ın print, the authors know of no chal- 
lenge, in the critical literature, to the intelhgibihty of applying supervaluation 
techniques to vague language This 1s exactly what the authors want to do, 
since then there 1s little reason to believe supervaluation techniques have any 
obvious philosophical utility The argument hinges (mostly) on the fact that 
all the known uses the authors are familiar with are mcoherent In and of ıt- 
self, this does not impugn the intelligibility of supervaluations as mathemati- 
cal objects of study, but that 1s hardly a defense of the philosophical utility of 
supervaluation techniques 


MIND 
Vol 105, No. 419, July 1996 


Mental Causation, FRANK JACKSON 


The paper surveys recent work on mental causation It starts with skep- 
tical discussions of various views that hold that, 1n some strong sense, the 
causal explanations offered by psychology are autonomous with respect to 
those offered by the physical sciences It proceeds to views that see the 
problem of mental causation as that of identifying where, in the physical 
story about us and our world, he the parts that in effect tell us about mental 
causation, and considers issues raised by various forms of functionalism and 
externalism The discussion 1s sympathetic to the story about mental causa- 
tion suggested by type-type versions of the rund-bram identity theory that al- 
low for the possibility of multiple realizability The paper concludes with a 
discussion of how a map-system account of belief, by contrast with a lan- 
guage of thought account, should understand explanations of behavior m 
terms of a subject's beliefs —Correspondence to frank Jackson@anu edu au 


Meanang's Role in Truth, CHARLES TRAVIS 


What words mean plays a role ın determiming when they would be true, 
but not an exhaustive one, for that role allows for variation 1n truth condi- 
tions, with meanings fixed, from one speaking to another What role meaning 
plays depends on what words, by virtue of meanmg what they do, are re- 
quired to have done, as spoken, 1n order to be true There 1s a deflationist po- 
sition on what truth ıs the notion 1s exhausted by a specific stock of “plati- 
tudes,” each to the effect that 1f words said (say) things to be thus, things 
must be that way (The thought that thus-and-so 1s true if and only 1f thus- 
and-so ) These platitudes, and so deflationism, miss that aspect of truth that 
determmes meaning’s role Truth requires words to have the uses proper for 
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the circumstances of their speaking This lnk, when words would be true, 
helps fix what 1t 1s they said — Correspondence to: ct2@stirling ac uk 


Making Room for Gong Beyond the Call, PAUL MCNAMARA 


MIND 
Vol. 105, No. 420, October 1996 


Ross-style Pluralism versus Rule-consequentialism, BRAD HOOKER 


This paper employs (and defends where needed) a famihar four-part 
methodology for assessmg moral theones This methodology makes the 
most popular kind of moral plurahsm—here called Ross-style pluralism— 
look extremely attractive The paper contends, however, that if rule-conse- 
quentialism’s implications match our considered moral convictions as well as 
Ross-style pluralism’s implications do, the methodology makes rule-conse- 
quentialism look even more attractive than Ross-style pluralism The paper 
then attacks two arguments recently put forward m defense of Ross-style plu- 
ralsm One of these arguments 1s that no moral theory that tries to ground 
all general pro tanto duties n a single normative principle can do Justice to 
the ineliminable role of judgment ın moral thinking. The other argument 1s 
that no such theory is plausible in hght of the fact that our moral 1deas come 
from disparate historical sources —Correspondence to B W Hooker@Read- 
ing ac uk 


Anti-realism, Truth-value Links and Tensed Truth Predicates, 
BERNHARD WEISS 


The paper concurs with Wnght’s criticism of Dummett’s treatment of 
the problem posed by the truth-value links to antirealism However Wnight’s 
own solution, based on his “double mdexed” reading of the truth-value links, 
fares no better since the orthodox links can, under minimal assumptions, be 
derived from the double indexed versions The true source of difficulty les 
in an equivocation in the meanings assigned to the tensed truth predicates 
This realization facilitates a solution to the problem However, there 1s an un- 
derlying problem for the anti-realist stemming from the quite proper need to 
attach a certam temporal stability to many of our Judgments That problem, 
unhke the truth-value lnk problem, 1s connected to more general concerns 
about the viability of an anti-realist account of language —Correspondence 
to b weiss@lampeter ac uk 


Instrumentalism and the Interpretation of Narrative, ANTHONY 
SAVILE 
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Al-Ghazali on Necessary Causality ın the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, STEPHEN RIKER 


Many scholars of modern philosophy lnk the discussion of causal ne- 
cessity inexorably with the name of David Hume Yet, long before Hume, the 
issue of causal necessity had been taken up by the Medieval Islamic thmker 
Al-Ghazah The purpose of this paper ıs to examine Al-Ghazalr's views con- 
cerning causal necessity in one section of his work, the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, with particular reference to the issue of whether there is a 
complete rejection of causality, and whether Ghazali's rejection of causal ne- 
cessity entails that he holds to some sort of occasionalism —Correspondence 
to 82nker@cuaedu 


Causality and Demonstration An Early Scholastic Posterior 
Analytics Commentary, REGA WOOD and ROBERT ANDREWS 


This article discusses the concept of demonstrational causality and -n- 
troduces a newly discovered Posterior Analytics commentary by Richard 
Rufus of Cornwall (d c 1260) Demonstrational cause differs from meta- 
physical (explanatory), epistemological (evidentiary), and logical (vahdating) 
cause Itis an unfamiliar and perhaps an unattractive concept for twentieth- 
century philosophers  Demonstrational cause 1s not, however, a concept 
which 1s uniquely charactenstic of Richard Rufus We see it ın the works of 
Thomas Aquinas and many other medievals So if we are to understand tae 
world of medieval philosophy, whose study 1s often rewarding precisely be- 
cause of the extent to which 1t challenges current assumptions, we must try 
to understand this usage, which 1s seldom considered today This article of- 
fers an introduction to the topic. A short statement of the reasons for attribu- 
tion of this Posterior Analytics commentary to Richard Rufus and an excerpt 
from it complete the introduction 


William of Ockham’s Distinction between “Real” Efficient Causes 
and Strict Sne Qua Non Causes, ANDRÉ GODDU 


William of Ockham distinguishes between “real” efficient causes and 
necessary conditions According to Ockham, a “real” efficient cause requires 
a power or potency in the cause for producing the observed effect By a 
cause sine gua non Ockham means a necessary condition for an effect to be 
produced A necessary condition 1s not a “real” efficient cause, because 1t 1s 
not really productive of an effect A necessary condition expresses the rea- 
son why the effect does not occur in a given instance, or it refers to a 
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hindrance that must be removed before the "real" cause can act effectively 
Ockham then applies his distinction to the question of how sacraments cause 
grace He concludes that sacraments are sine qua non conditions and that ıt 
1$ God who is the real efficient cause of grace —Correspondence to ago- 
ddu@muiyazaki-mic ac Jp 


Formal Causation and the Explanation of Intentronality in 
Descartes, AMY M SCHMITTER 


Questions of causation are often questions about the resources avail- 
able to explanation Thuis 1s true of Descartes, whose famous skeptical 
doubts are largely doubts about the explanatory value of then-prevailing 
causal theories of concept-formation and intentionality Descartes disman- 
tles the theory of species on the basis of doubts about its underlying meta- 
physical framework In place of matter and form, he offers modes and sub- 
stances, touting their greater explanatory force for the physical world 
Forms are demoted to mere modes of extension and formal causation to a by- 
product of efficient agency For this reason, the explanation of the mtention- 
ality of sense-perception provided by the theory of species 1s unavailable to 
Descartes, he can account for the causal origins of sensations readily enough, 
but needs additional resources from the intellect to explain intentionality — 
Correspondence to amys@unm edu 


From Immanent Natures to Nature as Artifice: The Reinterpretation 
of Final Causes vn Seventeenth-Century Natural Philosophy, 
MARGARET J. OSLER 


Rather than rejecting final causes, as traditional accounts of the Scien- 
tific Revolution assert, many important seventeenth-century natural philoso- 
phers reinterpreted the notion of final cause, retaining the concept as part of 
their insistence on providential Christianity as a framework for natural phi- 
losophy Accordingly, Pierre Gassendi, Robert Boyle, and Isaac Newton ın- 
corporated final causes into their use of the argument from design as proof of 
God's providential relationship to the creation and his continuing activity m 
the natural world From this standpoint, ıt 15 more accurate to say that final 
causes—like many other Anstotelian concepts—were not eliminated from 
natural philosophy but were, rather, translated into terms appropriate to the 
metaphysics or theology charactenstic of the new mechanical philosophy — 
Correspondence to mjosler@acs ucalgary ca 


Unpacking the Monad Leibniz’s Theory of Causality, MARC BOBRO 
and KENNETH CLATTERBAUGH 


Leibniz’s monads are incessantly active, undergoing constant change in 
their perceptions But, apart from God, what causes the change m the per- 
ceptions of monads? The literature on Leibniz and causality contains three 
interpretations that have been advanced in order to explain this perceptual 
change The first view, the conceptual unfolding view, locates the source of 
change in the monad’s individual concept According to the second view, the 
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efficacious perception view, the cause of each perception of the monad 1s to 
be found m the previous perceptions of that monad This article defends a 
third account, the monadic agency view, accordmg to which perceptual 
change 1s caused by the active force that 1s inherent 1n each monad Only the 
third account adequately grounds crucial Leibnizian distinctions between 
reasons and causes, natural and miraculous perceptions, and real and appar- 
ent causality —Correspondence to bobro@u washington edu and clatter@u 

washington edu 


Hobbes’ Theory of Causality and Its Aristotelian Background, CEES 
LELJENHORST 


The author interprets Thomas Hobbes’ (1588-1679) theory of causality 
agaist the backdrop of late scholastic natural philosophy Though Hobbes 
tries to offer a mecharustic alternative to Anstotelian teleology, his own view 
incorporates mmportant scholastic arguments and theories, albert modified to 
swt ms own purposes The author argues that Hobbes’ early definition of 
causality combines an anti-Anstotehan reduction of change to local motion 
with Aristotelian agent-patient and potency-act distinctions which his later 
account tries to discard Moreover, Hobbes’ radical determimism takes up 
the Anstotehan concept of absolute necessity, while omitting the Aristotelian 
finalist framework Next, the article explores Hobbes’ causal theory of per- 
ception and volition, which allows Hobbes to reconcile human agency with 
universal natural determmism Finally, the author suggests that Hobbes’ no- 
tion of causality can help elucidate the problematic status of the so-called ac- 
cedentia communia (magnitude and motion) —Correspondence to Cees 
Leyenhorst@phil.ruu nl 


‘No Necessary Connection’ The Medieval Roots of the Occasronalist 
Roots of Hume, STEVEN NADLER 


The paper examines the historical roots of the argument, used by Hume, 
that reason can never discover a necessary connection between any two nat- 
ural events, sufficient to warrant a causal clam The paper considers Male- 
branche’s use of the argument in his case for occasionalism, as well as the 
medieval antecedents m Al-Ghazah and Nicolas of Autrecourt —Correspon- 
dence to smnadler@facstaff wisc edu 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol 46, No 184, July 1996 


On Davidson's Idea of a Conceptual Scheme, P. M. S. HACKER 


The thought that there can be different conceptual schemes is common 
among anthropologists and philosophers This idea has been challenged by 
Davidson, who argues that the hypothesis of the possibility of different 
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conceptual schemes is the hypothesis of the intelligibility of there being lan- 
guages that are not intertranslatable He distinguishes complete untranslat- 
abihty from partial untranslatability, and argues that they are both unintelligi- 
ble. Against this it is argued that since Tarsh’s account of truth distorts our 
concept of truth, Davidson’s argument for total untranslatabihty fails Partial 
untranslatability 1s exemphfied ın cases in which (1) primitive expressions 
are defined by reference to different samples, (2) there are different gram- 
mars of space and time, and (3) there are different arithmetical calculi Radi- 
cal partial untranslatability would be exemplified m case (1) 1f the defining 
samples accessible to an alien community were either (1) contingently inac- 
cessible to us, or (11 1n principle inaccessible to us But this does not make 
truth relative to a language or conceptual scheme It shows that different 
conceptual schemes may be mcommensurable 


Moore's Paradox and Epistemac Risk, ARTHUR W COLLINS 


The author rejects the standard conviction that "I beheve that p, and 
not-p" 1s not contradictory Comparisons with conditional, past-tense, and 
third-person analogies show that “I (S) believe(s) that p, and not-p" 1s a nega- 
tive evaluation of a belief which necessarily involves two opposed truth-value 
assignments one by the believer and the other by the person malang the eval- 
uation In the first person, the conjunction involves a contradiction (al- 
though it 1s not a formally contradictory sentence), since the believer and the 
evaluator are the same The rest of the discussion investigates the reasons 
for which this understanding has been maccessible to philosophers Theo- 
nists presume that beliefs (or believings) are realities m believers, having 
some constitution or other The essay gives prorumence to the concept of 
epistemic risk namely, bemg mistaken 1f p is false, 1n order to show that this 
familiar conception of “states of belief” cannot be correct 


Content and the Subtle Extensronalaty of — Explains. ’, 
CRAWFORD L ELDER 


Evolutionary theories of content hold that representations are configu- 
rations cranked out by biological devices, and that both that the configura- 
tions represent, and what they represent, are functions of biological ms- 
tory—of what causally explains the replication, across generations, of the 
devices But then some facts about “what causally explams what” must be 
fixed independently of there being representations, and of how the explain- 
ing and explamed states of affairs are represented This paper defends the 
idea that true sentences reporting that one state of affairs causally explains 
another are indeed true, however the two states of affairs are reported At 
the same time, the extensionality of “— causally explams — " 1s limited, and 
an evolutionary theory of content can avoid “the disjunction problem ” 


Subjectivity and the Unity of the World, KENT BALDNER 


In Realasm with a Human Face, Hilary Putnam argues that contempo- 
rary developments 1n quantum mechanics and semantics should convince us, 
contrary to Kant's claims m the Criteque of Pure Reason, that 1t 15 simply not 
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possible for any single empirical theory to give us a complete account of the 
world The clam 1s not merely that there will always be aspects of some 
transcendent reality that our theones must fail to characterize, but rather 
that they must remain complete even as empirical theories of the world zs 
we experience it In this paper the author examines Putnam's challenge to 
Kant and argues that 1f we understand both the nature of the completeness 
that Putnam describes, and the real force of Kant's thoughts concernng 
"Transcendental Apperception," we shall discover not only that Putnam 1s 1n- 
correct in thinking that these contemporary developments pose a substantial 
problem for Kant, but also that, for Kant, the explanatory unity of the world 
as experienced 1s a precondition for the possibility of any experience of that 
world The paper concludes that 1f Kant is correct, what in fact must remain 
outside the scope of theoretical understanding is not the object of any possi- 
ble experience, but instead the very essence of subjectivity 


Wittgenstein's Philosophy of Action, MICHAEL SCOTT 


Wittgenstein’s writings on voluntary action, as found m the two collec- 
tions of remarks, Philosophical Investigations and Zettel, offer only the 
most pared-down expression of a number of arguments that frequently occu- 
pied the later Wittgenstein over a period of at least fifteen years The obscu- 
rity of these remarks 1s at least partly explained by their complicated edito- 
nal history The aim of this paper is to elucidate Wittgenstem’s philosophy of 
action by articulating the lies of argument that he develops through hs 
work An examination ıs undertaken of Wittgenstem’s critique of three theo- 
nes of voluntary action James’ 1deo-motor theory, the theory of innervation, 
and the theory of actions as trymgs Wittgenstein’s positive account of actian 
1s then considered, along with the criteria according to which voluntary ac- 
tions are distinguished from mvoluntary actions Throughout, exegesis 1s en- 
gaged ın as a means to a clear philosophy of action 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol 105, No 3, July 1995 


Externalasm and Knowledge of Content, JOHN GIBBONS 


If the contents of our thoughts are partly determined by facts outsice 
our heads, can we still know contents directly without investigating our env- 
ronment? What if we were surreptitiously switched to Twin-Earth? Would 
we know the contents of our thoughts under these unusual circumstances? 
By looking carefully at what determmes the content of a second-order 
thought, a candidate for self-knowledge, the paper argues that we can know 
the contents of our thoughts directly, even after bemg switched Learnirg 
about the switch, however, does raise some interesting difficulties —Corre- 
spondence to gibbons@is2 nyu edu 
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Expressivism and Irrationality, MARK VAN ROOJEN 


Geach's problem, the problem of accounüng for the fact that Judgments 
expressed using moral terms function logically hke other Judgments, stands 
in the way of most noncognitive analyses of moral Judgments The non-cog- 
nitivist must offer a plausible interpretation of such terms when they appear 
im conditionals that also explains their logical interaction. with straightfor- 
ward moral assertions Blackburn and Gibbard have offered a series of ac- 
counts each of which mterprets such conditionals as expressing higher order 
commitments Each then invokes norms for the coherent acceptance of atti- 
tudes to explam why we hold certam combinations inconsistent Agamst 
these accounts the paper presses two related objections (1) The norms 
needed to do the explanatory work cannot be strong enough to do that work 
without also ruling clearly consistent attitudes inconsistent And (2), the 
norms of rational attitude acceptance do not neatly track the distinction be- 
tween consistent and mconsistent attitudes —Correspondence to msv@un- 
hnfo unl edu 


Substitutwity and the Coherence of Quantifying In, GRAEME 
FORBES 


This article discusses Qume's view that if a position resists substitutivity 
of identity, then quantifying mto ıt produces nonsense The author considers 
some special cases and argues that for these cases, which include attitude as- 
criptions, Quine is right Yet although positions im attitude ascriptions resist 
substitutivity, quantifying in seems to make perfectly good sense The author 
proposes a logical form for attitude ascriptions according to which quantify- 
ing in does not attempt to bind into a substitution-resisting position It 1s ar- 
gued that the account makes existential quantifying m necessarily truth- 
preserving The account 1s extended to “objectual attitudes” ascriptions of 
the kind “Lex Luthor fears Superman ”—Correspondence to forbes@ 
mailhost tcs tulane edu 


Where is the Puzzle About Belief? DAVID SOSA 


The article relocates Kripke's puzzle about belief The paper first inves- 
tigates wherein the puzzle lies, precisely Essential to the puzzle 1s a norma- 
tive notion of contradictory belief. Different positions about the meaning of 
names yield different views of what constitutes the attribution of contradic- 
tory belief Accordingly, this paper rejects Knpke's claim that the puzzle 
about belief 15 independent of positions about the meaning of names —Cor- 
respondence to sosa@uclink4 Berkeley edu 
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Descartes and Fabrication, ANDRÉ GOMBAY 


“If someone has the 1dea of a fairly sophisticated machine, we are enti- 
tled to ask what caused it has he perhaps seen such a machme somewhere, 
built by someone else? or has he such powers of mind, that he could think 
1t up all by himself—having never seen ıt anywhere? All the sophistication 
present m theıdea must be present mits cause whatever that turns out to 
be” This ıs Descartes 1n Principles 1-17 Subtending this text 1s the 1dea 
that machines can be ranked on a scale of sophistication, and so can the 
ideas of them, and so also the people who have the ideas It cannot be a ccm- 
cidence that the practice of assigning grades to schoolchildren—ranking 
their 1deas—began 1n Descartes' time, and not a comcidence either that ob- 
session with plagiarism blossomed—the obsession to set apart what people 
“have seen” from what they have “thought up themselves, never having seen 
it anywhere” The paper examines how the interplay between making end 
faking impinges on Descartes’ thought —Correspondence to agombay@ 
chass utoronto ca 


Forgiveness and Loyalty, PIERS BENN 


This article asks whether circumstances in which another person, rather 
than oneself, has been wronged can make 1t conceptually impossible, or mor- 
ally wrong, to forgive an offender The problem arises acutely when the 
wronged person js dead The article draws a distinction between “full for- 
giveness” and “quasi-forgiveness” and argues that only a victim can bestow 
full forgiveness, since victims have a right to assert their own moral standing 
Considerations of loyalty to the wronged person can also provide a Justifica- 
tion for third parties to withhold quasi-forgiveness Such quasi-forgivenzss 
can be justified when the offender has repented, but not otherwise —Corre- 
spondence to P M W Benn@leeds ac uk 


Thinking About How and Why to Think, STEPHEN R L CLARK 


In order to think coherently, we need to accept many premises and 
modes of argument on trust, but also to become aware of what those preju- 
dices are and when they might be abandoned Simple exercises m logic and 
rhetoric (for example, the Question About the Hats) can be used to clanfy 
and train the mind even to address serious questions m ethics This disci- 
pline ıs required of us only if there are real ethical requirements moral and 
scientific discipline depend on the same assumption and require many smi- 
lar modes of thought —Correspondence to srlclark@liverpool ac uk 
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Henry Sidgwick, ROSS HARRISON 


The article illuminates and explains the life projects of Henry Sidgwick, 
the creator of the modem school of philosophy in Cambridge, England He 
was professor when McTaggart, Russell, and Moore were students of philoso- 
phy, but at this time he was living in a college for the higher education of 
women which he had been instrumental in creating. The article explains how 
and why Sidgwick, who started with great conventional success, subse- 
quently promoted unfashionable causes (such as philosophy and women) 
and considers the problem of relating this to the theoretical work of The 
Methods of Ethics and The Elements of Politics. 


A Constructivist Picture of Self-Knowledge, JULIA TANNEY 


How are we to account for the authority of first-person reports of men- 
tal states? What accounts for the immediacy of these self-ascnptions, the 
fact that they can be ascribed without appeal to evidence and without the 
need for justification? A traditional, “Cartesian” conception of the mind, 
which says that our thoughts are presented to us directly, completely, and 
without distortion upon mere internal inspection would account for these 
facts, but there 1s good reason to doubt the cogency of this view This paper 
argues that the fact that we often self-ascribe directly and without appeal to 
evidence 1s recoverable on a view that takes thought content to be self-as- 
cribable as part of an mmaginative or creative skill whose standards can be ex- 
tracted from looking at what we do when the attribution requires reflection 
or justification —Correspondence to J Tanney@ukc uc uk 


The Aesthetic Endeavor Today, ROGER SCRUTON 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol 56, No. 3, September 1996 


Can We Take Our Words at Face Value? GARY EBBS 


It ıs widely believed that 1f antundividualism ıs true, we can know our 
own thoughts only if we can find out by empirical investigation which of 
countless possible “external” environments actually “mterprets” our sen- 
tences This follows from the enterpretational conception of antundividual- 
ism, according to which any one of many possible “external” environments 
may actually "interpret" our sentences The article’s central aim ıs to show 
that the mterpretational conception 1s based on a misunderstanding of anti- 
individualism The goal of the antundividualist's attnbutions is to express 
the contents of a person’s first-person cognitive perspective. If we were con- 
vinced that a person could not know without empirical mvestigation that he 
1s thmkmng a particular thought, we would not attribute that thought to hum 
This undermines the interpretational conception and shows that 1f antiindi- 
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vidualism 1s true, we can take our words at fact value and know our own 
thoughts without empincal mvestigation.—Correspondence to: gebbs@sas 
upenn edu 


Moral Conversions, RICHARD H. DEES 


By considering their experiences when people undergo a change in their 
moral perspective, the author suggests that we can best explain and justify 
conversions by reference to the internal and contextual features of the con- 
vert herself Conversions occur in three ways: by a gradual evolution in the 
convert's values, by a discovery of new facts that alters her view of the world, 
and by a radical transformation that suddenly changes her completely Inthe 
first two cases, we can easily explain and justify the conversion by using the 
convert's own values and the situation m which she finds herself Only in the 
last case does this process fail, but here we are left with nothing mearungful 
to say except what will make sense to the convert herself. We therefore gain 
nothing by appealing to external or absolute standards —Correspondence to 
deesrh@sluvca.slu.edu : 


The Prima/Ultima Facie Justification Distinction in Epistemology, 
THOMAS D SENOR 


This article marks a dichotomy that 1s familar to all readers of the con- 
temporary literature on epistemic Justification It 1s argued that this distinc- 
tion 1s far more useful and important than 1s generally recognized It 1s 
shown how proper utilization of the prima/ultima facie distinction can make 
clearer the differences between infallibihst and fallibihst foundationalsm, 
foundationalism and coherentism, and internalism and externalism, as well 
as shed light on epistemological naturalism —Correspondence to senor@ 
comp uark edu 


Process Relaabilasm and Cartesian Scepticism, CHRISTOPHER S 
HILL 


It seems prima facie that process reliabilsm should provide a founda- 
tion for important objections to Cartesian scepticism However, one soon en- 
counters nontrivial difficulties when one tries to develop this view Thus, 
there 1s a plausible argument for the claim that Cartesian scepticism poses a 
threat to process reliabilism that 1s at least as serious as any threat that pro- 
cess reliabilism could pose to scepticism Also, there are two appealing argu- 
ments for the view that considerations having to do with reliability are 1rrele- 
vant to questions about the ultimate validity of scepticism This paper urges 
that all three of these arguments can be overcome If the maim Imes of 
thought of the paper are sound, the reliabilist has nothing to fear from the 
sceptic, but the sceptic has a great deal to fear from the reliabilist 
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The Formation of Concepts and the Structure of Thoughts, DAVID 
BELL 


Frege's writings provide the raw materials from which we can construct 
an interesting dilemma. This dilemma is one of which Frege himself never 
became explicitly aware, and to which he therefore never attempted a resolu- 
tion Nevertheless, the tension ıt creates 1s never far from the surface m 
those passages where he 1s concerned with the structure of thoughts, the for- 
mation of concepts, or the relation between sentences and the thoughts they 
express This dilemma and the problems to which it gives nse are not of 
merely historical or exegetical mterest It will be shown that there are prob- 
lems here that confront anyone who thinks philosophically about language, 
thoughts, concepts, and judgments 


Representing Beliefs,G W FITCH 


This paper 1s the presentation and defense of what has been called the 
“mdexical theory of beef” In a senes of papers Steven Schiffer has raised a 
number of objections to the increasingly popular view that believing should 
be considered a three-place relation between persons, modes of presenta- 
tion, and propositions. This paper suggests how to represent the logical form 
of belief ascriptions based on the three-place theory and defend 1t against 
Schiffer’s objections —Correspondence to 1acgwf@asuvm mre asu edu 


PHRONESIS 
Vol 41, No 1, 1996 


Why Aristotle Needs Imagination, VICTOR CASTON 


This article offers a new interpretation of Anstotle’s concept of “imagi- 
nation" or phantasia through a close reading of On the Soul 3 3, with special 
attention to the chapters opemmg Anstotle argues that his predecessors 
cannot explain how error ever occurs However, it 1s equally a difficulty for 
his own account of the most basic types of perception and thought, and Ans- 
totle introduces phantasia precisely to answer this problem He argues that 
it cannot be reduced to other mental states and then offers a new causal ac- 
count of content which explains how mental content can be either true or 
false 
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PHRONESIS 
Vol 41, No 3, 1996 


Propositions or Objects? A Critique of Fine on Knowledge and Belief 
in Repubic V, FRANCISCO J. GONZALEZ 


In two important papers, Gail Fine has maintamed that the concluding 
argument of Republic V assigns knowledge and belief, not to different kinds 
of objects, but to different sets of propositions The present paper seeks to 
show that Fine’s interpretation cannot yield a plausible reading of the text 
and that ıt itself violates the “dialectical requirement" which it wrongly ac- 
cuses rival interpretations of violating (the requirement being that Socrates 
use m the argument only premises acceptable to the “lovers of sights and 
sounds") The paper also seeks to show that the difficulties most interpreta- 
tions have encountered in the text result from the anachronism of a sharp 
distinction between predicative and existential meanings of the word “is” 
More positively, the paper proposes an interpretation that avoids this anach- 
ronism and that assigns knowledge and belief to different objects without 
fallmg into the absurd consequences Fine attributes to a “two-worlds” the- 
ory —Correspondence to fgonzale@skidmore edu 


Arstotle’s Metaphysics H6 A Dialectic with Platonism, VERITY 
HARTE 


Metaphysics H6 asks, what makes the object of definition one? The arti- 
cle presents an interpretation of the chapter, demonstrating where and how 
this question 1s answered Contending that the unity of form, and not the 
unity of a composite, is Anstotle's principal explanandum, the thesis of the 
paper 1s that Anstotle’s answer 1s to be found in an often neglected passage 
concerning the unity of immaterial objects, that his discussion of the unity of 
a composite introduces this answer by showing how the unity of a composite 
1s Itself secured by 1ts unitary form, and that the way in which Aristotle struc- 
tures both question and answer 1s determined by the dialectic with Platonism 
im which he 1s engaged throughout the chapter 


Does Epicurus Need the Swerve as an Arché of Collisions? TIM 
O'KEEFE 


Epicurus argues that the swerve is required for there to be atomic coll- 
sions As usually interpreted, this argument 1s deeply flawed Ifthe swerve 1s 
supposed to give a start to atomic collisions, then Epicurus must assume that 
an infinite senes of collisions 1s impossible Epicurus has no good reason to 
beheve this, m fact, 1t contradicts what he says elsewhere about atomic mo- 
tion Despite this, Epicurus is Justified m thinking the swerve 1s needed as an 
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arché of collisions The two major modifications Epicurus makes to Dem- 
ocritus’ theory of atomic motion—the natural downwards motion of the at- 
oms and the swerve—are both responses to Aristotle’s criticisms of Democn- 
tus Weight and the swerve are not needed to begin motion and collisions, 
but to explain why motion and collisions exist at all Thus, the swerve func- 
tions, not as a temporal arché, but as an explanatory arché —Correspon- 
dence to tokeefe@utxvms cc utexas edu 


Reasonable Impressions in Stoicism, TAD BRENNAN 


Duties (kathekonta) are defined ın terms of the reasonable (to eulogon) 

The standard by which acts are Judged reasonable 1s often assumed to be the 
lax or permissive one of quotidian competence, and an anecdote of Sphaerus 
and some waxen pomegranates has been taken to support this assumption 
Extended scrutiny of the anecdote and other evidence show that the stan- 
dard must mstead be the perfected rationality of the Stoic sage Important 
evidence comes from the consideration of kataleptic perceptions, and the 
possibility of conflictmg duties—Correspondence to 72763 2516@com- 
puserve com 


Nozick’s Socrates, GAIL FINE 


RATIO 
Vol. 9, No 2, September 1996 


Is Nondefectively Justified True Belvef Knowledge? DALE 
JACQUETTE 


The traditional concept of knowledge as Justified true behef 1s refuted m 
two famous counterexamples by Gettier Chisholm has attempted to rescue 
a version of the traditional definition by redefining knowledge as nondefec- 
tively justified true belief Chisholm’s definition avoids Gettier’s counterex- 
amples, but goes too far by imposing conditions that are not jointly necessary 
for knowledge, excluding some claims that intuitively constitute genuine 
knowledge The problem ıs that Chisholm’s definition invalidates a true be- 
hef as knowledge when it 1s defectively justified by a total body of evidence 
that also makes evident at least one false proposition, so that no knowledge 
whatsoever can then be supported by the same total evidence An alternative 
analysis of knowledge 1s proposed, according to which the potential loophole 
between the state of affairs that justifies belief 1n a proposition and the state 
of affairs that makes the proposition true, permitted by the traditional con- 
cept and discovered by Gettier’s counterexamples, 1s closed by redefining 
knowledge as semantically-epistemically evidentially relevant Justified true 
belief —Correspondence to dlj44@email psu edu 
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Varieties of Virtue Ethics, JUSTIN OAKLEY 


The revival of virtue ethics has produced a bewildering diversity of theo- 
nes which seem united only by their opposition to various features of more 
familar Kantian and Utilitarian ethical theories. This paper presents a sys- 
tematic account of the mam positie features of virtue ethics, by articulating 
the common ground shared by its different varieties. In domg so, the paper 
does not offer a fresh defense of virtue ethics, but rather provides a concep- 
tual map that locates its mam clams and arguments m relation to those rival 
theones, and identifies its distmctive contnbution to contemporary ethics 
and explains how these claims distinguish the theory from recent character- 
based forms of Kantian ethics and Utilitarianism The paper then uses this 
framework to bnefly survey two main strands of virtue ethics which have 
been developed in the literature —Correspondence to Justin Oakley@arts 
monash edu au 


Do Explanatory Desire Attributions Generate Opaque Contexts? 
NAOMI RESHOTKO 


Many philosophers assert that psychological verbs generate opaque con- 
texts and that the object of a psychological verb cannot be replaced with a 
corefernng expression salva veritate as the objects of nonpsychological 
verbs can be The author argues that the logical and linguistic concerns 
which govern this assertion do not transfer to observational and experimen- 
tal situations because the critena that we use 1n order to verify that an ob- 
served subject has one hypothesized desire rather than another provide in- 
conclusive evidence when we do not allow for all regular substitutions in 
psychological contexts This becomes more obvious when we contextualize 
intentional behavior within the appropriate framework by recognizing that, m 
order to make sense of any desire attribution, we must understand the sub- 
Ject experiencing the desire to be pursuing each desired situation as a means 
to a further overarching goal The article concludes that the object of desire 
Should always be read de re —Correspondence to nreshotk@du edu 


Intentronality and One-sided Relations, JOHN HALDANE 


RATIO 
Vol 9, No 3, December 1996 


Analytic Philosophy, What Is It and Why Should One Engage wn It? 
DAGFINN FOLLESDAL 


It 1s argued that the standard division of contemporary philosophy into 
continental and analytic 1s lughly unsatisfactory There ıs no doctrine or set 
of problems, nor any specific method, for example, conceptual analysis, that 
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1s common to analytic philosophers and separates them from the continental 
ones Noris analytic philosophy a school or tradition based on influence re- 
lationships Instead, what characterizes analytic philosophy 1s an emphasis 
on argument and evidence This emphasis ıs found m many philosophers, for 
example, in many medieval philosophers The division of philosophers into 
analytic/nonanalytic thus cuts across the division of philosophers according 
to their philosophical views or the problems which they address, and it 1s a 
matter of degree Like other labels, labels like “analytic” and “continental” 
should not be used for polemical“ purposes, as this tends to close peoples‘ 
minds —Correspondence to dagfinn@csh stanford edu 


The Rise of Twentieth-Century Analytic Philosophy, P M.S. 
HACKER 


The thesis of the paper is that, contrary to the views of M A E Dum- 
mett, analytic philosophy arose in Cambndge with the Moore/Russell revolt 
against Absolute Idealism The salient features of their conception of analy- 
sis are described Twentieth-century analytic philosophy evolved from the 
pluralist Platonism of the early Moore and Russell mto Wittgenstem’s Tracta- 
tus and Russell's logical atomism The "hinguistic turn" was taken, though 
not completed, in the Tractatus Sıx major theses are identified as 1ntroduc- 
mg the hinguistic turn and breaking with early analytic philosophy The third 
and fourth phases of analytic philosophy were Cambridge analysis, between 
the two World Wars, and the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle Five cen- 
tral themes of logical positivism are identified, and the influence of the Trac- 
tatus, often by way of radical musinterpretation, ıs described The reasons 
for the collapse of the positivist program are spelled out 


Why Did Language Matter To Analytic Philosophy? JOHN 
SKORUPSKI 


Language mattered to analytic philosophy because rules of language-use 
came to be seen as the primitive phenomenon in terms of which meaning, 
thought, and the a priori could be understood Behind this lay two ideas that 
all assertoric content 1s factual and that no fact 1s mtrinsically normative I 
argue that reflection on what ıt 1s to apply a rule shows the first 1dea to be m- 
coherent There must be normative contents which are neither factual nor 
expressions of language-rules Concepts can then be seen neither Platonisti- 
cally nor as reflections of language-rules, but as normatively constituted The 
resulting view rejects analytic philosophy’s conception of meaning and the a 
pron, but can still retam its deflationary view of metaphysics —Correspon- 
dence to yms2@st-andrews ac uk 


The Evolution of Frege's Semantics, HANS SLUGA 


Was Russell an Analytic Philosopher? RAY MONK 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Association for Philosophy of Education (APE) 1s calling for papers 
for its December 1997 meetmg to be held in conjunction with the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Amencan Philosophical Association Deadline for submission 
of papers 1s March 15, 1997 The papers will be blind-refereed and should be 
prepared accordingly (that ıs, name and mstatutional affihation should appear 
on a separate cover sheet only) Papers should be approximately twelve 
pages 1n length (twenty minutes reading time) They should present philo- 
sophical analyses that pertain to some aspect of education Five copies of 
each submission are to be sent to Professor Harvey Siegel, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Miami, PO Box 248054, Coral Gables, Flonda 
33124-4670 


The Center for Thomisüc Studies 1s callmg for papers on the thought of 
St Thomas Aquinas for its Thirty-second International Congress of Medieval 
Studies to be held May 8-11, 1997 at Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan Featured will be sessions m honor of Msgr E A Synan, Pon- 
tifical Institute, Toronto There will be a total of seven sessions devoted to 
the thought of Aquinas and medieval scholasticism The Kalamazoo confer- 
ence 1s the largest congress for medieval studies in the world The Center 
tells us that the cost of room and board ıs quite moderate, and the atmo- 
sphere congemal to those mterested in Aquinas For more information, 
please contact any of the following sponsors of the Congress The Center for 
Thomistic Studies, c/o R E Houser, Center for Thomustic Studies, University 
of St Thomas, 3800 Montrose, Houston, Texas 77006-4696, fax (713) 525- 
2125, e-mail houser@basil ssthom edu The Thomas Aquinas Society, c/o 
John Boyle, Theology, University of St Thomas, 2115 Summit Ave , St Paul, 
Minnesota 55105 FAX (612) 962-6110, e-mail jfboyleGsthomas edu The In- 
ternational Institute of Scholasticism, c/o Paul Lockey, Academic Advising- 
MS929, Rice University, 6100 Mam, Houston, Texas 77005-1892, fax (713) 
285-5199, e-mail polockey@rnuf rice edu 


The Howard V and Edna H Hong Kierkegaard Library at St Olaf Col- 
lege m Northfield, Minnesota will sponsor an international Kierkegaard con- 
ference to be held June 7-11, 1997 Papers which can be read in approxi- 
mately twenty minutes on the following topics are invited 1 Kierkegaard’s 
concept of authonty, 2 Kierkegaard’s philosophical anthropology Papers 
should, be submitted typed, double-spaced, and in duplicate before February 
15, 1997 to Dr Gordon Marmo, Hong Kierkegaard Library, St Olaf College, 
1510 St Olaf Avenue, Northfield, Minnesota 55057-1097 The Library 1s also 
mterested m holding a session m which scholars who have recently finished 
their dissertations could briefly discuss their work Anyone who fits into this 
category who would like to make a presentation should contact Dr Gordon 
Marino, tel (507) 646-3846, fax (507) 646-3858, e-mail marmo@stolaf edu 
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An NEH Summer Institute entitled "How Background Practices Produce 
Intelligibihty Contrasting Conceptions,” will be held from June 23 through 
July 25, 1997 at the University of Cabforma, Santa Cruz The Institute will 
consider how various accounts of the role of background practices m the 
constitution of intelligibility support particular conceptions of human activity 
and therefore of ethics and politics Directed by Hubert Dreyfus (Philosophy, 
UC Berkeley) and David Hoy (Philosophy, UC Santa Cruz), the multi-disci- 
phnary staff also mcludes Robert Brandom (University of Pittsburgh), The- 
odore Schatzki (University of Kentucky), Hans Sluga (UC Berkeley), Charles 
Spmosa (Miami University), and Charles Taylor (McGill University) Twenty- 
five college teachers will participate 1n the lectures and workshops for five 
weeks, June 23 through July 25, 1997, at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz The institute ıs open to full-time tenured or nontenured faculty teach- 
ing mn colleges and universities in the United States For further information 
and application, contact Cher Bergeon, Linguistics Research Center, Steven- 
son College, University of Califorma, Santa Cruz, Califorma 95064, tel (408) 
459-2386, e-mail praxis@img ucsc edu Applications are due March 1, 1997 


The Executive Committee for the Society for Phenomenology and Exis- 
tential Philosophy 1s inviting submussions for the Thirty-sixth Annual Confer- 
ence to be held at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky on Octo- 
ber 16-18, 1997 The postmark deadhne for submissions 1s February 1, 1997 
By that date, the Commuttee requests that three copies of each proposal or 
paper (together with abstracts) prepared for blind review be sent to Marya 
Bower, Secretary-Treasurer / SPEP, Drawer 61, Department of Philosophy, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 473744095 For details regarding the 
submission procedure, please contact Marya Bower by telephone at tel (817) 
983-1438 or by e-mail at bowerma@earlham edu 


The Society for the Philosophy of Sex and Love 1s calling for papers for 
its meeting with the Eastern Division of the APA on December 27-30, 1997 m 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania at the Marnott Marquis and with the Central Divi- 
sion of the APA in late April 1998 (exact dates not yet determmed) ın Chicago 
at the Palmer House or with the Pacific Division 1n March 1998 (exact dates 
and location not yet determmed, except that the location will not be San 
Francisco) Papers on sex, love, friendship, gender, family, marriage, and re- 
lated topics are welcome The Society requests the submission of two copies 
of each paper, prepared for blind reviewing, typed and double-spaced, with 
standard margins, and not more than 3,000 words—approxumately twelve 
pages—(excluding end notes). Papers must not be under consideration for 
presentation by any other Group or by the APA The envelope containing a 
paper submission should be clearly marked on the lower left side with the 
name of the Division meeting for which it 1s to be considered For the Spring 
SPSL meeüng, you may indicate the Pacific Division, the Central Division, or 
both Papers for the Eastern division should be sent by April 1, 1997 and for 
the Pacific and Central divisions by September 1, 1997 All submissions 
should be sent to Dr Carol Caraway, Department of Philosophy and Reb- 
gious Studies, Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 451 John Sutton Hall, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania 15705-1087, tel (412) 357-2310 or (412) 349-2906, fax (412) 
357-4039, e-mail caraway grove 1up edu 
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The thirty-seventh annual program sponsored by the Center for Philoso- 
phy and History of Science at Boston University 1s entitled "Philosophy of 
Science" Having begun m October, future colloquia include the followmg 
“Dreams as Reason, the Reason of Dreams,” February 5-6, 1997, “Einstein m 
Berlin The First Ten Years,” March 34, 1997, “From Frege to Wittgenstem,” 
April 17, 1997 For further information please contact Alfred I Tauber, Cen- 
ter for Philosophy and History of Science, Boston University, 745 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02215, tel (617) 353-2604, fax (617) 
353-6805, e-mail atauber@acs bu edu 


The twenty-eighth annual program sponsored by the Institute for Philos- 
ophy and Religion at Boston University 15 entitled "Loneliness " Participants 
include Stanley H Rosen, Wesley J Wildman, Robert C Neville, Daniel Bern- 
gan, Elie ‘Wiesel, Christopher Ricks, Vincent Colapietro, Daniel O Dahlstrom 
Lawrence E Cahoone, Ruth Anna Putnam, Juliet Floyd, Wilham Desmond, M. 
David Eckel, Dennis O'Bnen, Kathleen M. Sands, and Ehot Deutsch For fur- 
ther mformation please contact Institute for Philosophy and Religion, Bos- 
ton University, 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02215- 
tel (617) 353-3067 


A conference entitled “Law and Rehgion Obligations of Democratic Cit- 
1zenship and Demands of Faith” will be held at Brown University on Friday 
and Saturday, April 11 and 12, 1997 Particypants will include David Estlund. 
Kent Greenawalt, Amy Gutmann, Michael McConnell, Martha Nussbaum 
John Reeder, Nancy Rosenblum, Yael Tamir, Ronald Thiemann, John Tomasi 
Graham Walker, Caro] Weisbrod, Melissa Wilhams, and Alan Wolfe Registra- 
tion is not required For further information contact Nancy L Rosenblum at 
Brown University, tel (401) 863-2827, fax (401) 863-7018 


Santa Clara University will be holding 1ts 19th Annual Philosophy Con- 
ference from February 28 through March 1, 1997 The title of the conference 
is “Moral Responsibility" and will include John Martin Fischer (UC River- 
side), Mark Ravizza (Graduate Theological Union—Berkeley), Susan Wolf 
(Johns Hopkins University), Gary Watson (UC Irvine), Thomas Scanlon (Har- 
vard University), Eleonore Stump (Saint Louis University), Harry Frankfurt 
(Pnnceton University) For more information please contact Christopher B 
Kulp, Conference Coordinator, Department of Philosophy, Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, Santa Clara, Cahforma 95053-0310 Tel (408) 554-4093 


IN MEMORIAM 


A.C CROMBIE 
(1915-1996) 


Ahstair Cameron Crombie, internationally celebrated historian of sci- 
ence, died on February 9, 1996, at 80 years of age Born m Bnsbane, Austra- 
ha, Crombie took hus first degree at the Melbourne University in zoology, 
then moved to Cambridge University to continue his studies, his doctoral and 
postdoctoral work on population dynamics was subsequently recognized as 
having greatly stimulated research on mterspecific competition m the late 
1940s 

While at Cambndge, Crombie studied philosophy mformally with C. D 
Broad, and began work ın the history and philosophy of science In 1946 he 
was appointed to teach and guide research in these subjects at the University 
of London, his popular course of lectures there was the basis for hus first 
book, Augustine to Galileo The History of Scwnce A D 400-1650 (1952, 
rev ed 1959) Whdely used, this two-volume study has been translated mto 
seven languages, and is still in prmt 

This early work already reflects an mterest —which came to be central 
to Crombie’s professional hfe—in understanding the interplay of several fea- 
tures or dimensions of the history of science in the West (1) the different 
modes, or what he later came to call styles, of scientific thinking charactenis- 
tac of different periods, (2) the way later modes gradually replaced, or supple- 
mented, earlier ones—that is, the process of change in science, (3) the fea- 
tures of the scientific enterprise that remamed essentially constant 
throughout those changes—that 1s, the contenus (or continuities) of sci- 
ence, (1v) the influence, on the foregomg features, of the historical and social 
context in which the science was done, and, underlying all of the preceding, 
in Crombie's view, (5) the essential character of science as a rational, argu- 
ment-and-evidence-based human study of an independent reality with a na- 
ture ofits own Like his later work, it gives significant attention to the history 
not only of physics and astronomy but also of optics, geology, chemistry, bi- 
ology, human physiology, medicme, technology, and the arts, and embodies 
implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) a celebration of the power of human ra- 
tionality in these many areas 

Crombie pursued these vanous interests m a senes of original studies 
focused especially around transiional periods in the history of science His 
second book, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Scwnce 
1100-1700 (1958, also still m print), gave special attention to the Anstotelian 
influence on late medieval and Renaissance science m Oxford, malang a ma- 
Jor addition to ground-breaking work that had recently been done on Ansto- 
telian influence for the Itahan Renaissance by John Herman Randall, Jr 

Appointed a University Lecturer at Oxford in 1953, Crombie developed 
that university's first degree and diploma programs ın history and philosophy 
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of science From the beginning of his career m this area he worked exten- 
sively on many fronts to establish the history of science as a recognized disci- 
phne in Britain and elsewhere At London he had helped found the British 
Society for the History of Science, some tme after coming to Oxford, he 
served as 1ts president, and played a role m creating its British Journal for 
the History of Scvence Later agam, he was one of the founders of, and ed- 
ited, History of Scwence, and was president of the Academie Internationale 
d'Histoire des Sciences Crombie was instrumental in fostermg studies on 
the philosophical side as well. while at London he helped found The British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Scvence, and was its first editor 

Crombie lectured worldwide, and held visiting positions at colleges and 
universities in Japan, France, Italy, and (at least five times) in the United 
States He was a Fellow of the Bntish Academy, 2 Member of the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, and a Member of the Academia Leopoldina, and re- 
cerved honorary degrees from the Unrversities of Durham and Paris, as well 
as the Galileo Prize from the Domus Gahleiana m Pisa and the Alexander von 
Humboldt Award He had numerous students, and influenced many others 
through his written work and lectures He had a very large international cir- 
cle of friends, who will long remember his informal dignity, great charm, and 
beguiling smile A Festschrift in honor of his 70th birthday, The Light of Na- 
ture Essays in the Nature and Philosophy of Science presented to A C 
Crombie (ed J D North andJ J Roche) was published 1n 1985 

Although Crombie published scholarly articles continuously throughout 
his life, his last six years saw the production of a series of books, reflecting 
the vast range of his work First came two collections of his papers Sczence, 
Optics and Music vn Medieval and Early Modern Thought (1990), and Sc- 
ence, Art and Nature ın Medieval and Modern Thought (1994) These were 
followed by his majestic Styles of Scventsfuc Thinking in the European Tra- 
dition The Hastory of Argument and Explanation Especially in the Mathe- 
matical and Biomedical Scrences and Arts, published m three volumes ın 
the summer of 1994 Its bibhography, compiled by Crombie and an assistant, 
1s an invaluable contribution itself, ıt runs for an mcredible 589 pages, with 
some 2,600 “Sources” and 12,000 “Studies” (that 1s, books and articles), many 
of which are referred to m over 3,000 notes, many quite lengthy, across 264 
pages He also returned to another book decades m progress, his ground- 
breaking study of Galleo's intellectual development, Galileo’s Arguments 
and Disputes ın Natural Philosophy, prepared ın collaboration with Adriano 
Carugo, we may hope that ıt will soon be completed and published A full 
listing of Crombie's writings on the history of science, from his first paper m 
1948, may be found m the general bibhography m Styles of Serentific Thank- 
ang (pp 2049-52) 

The aim of Styles (as he hked to call 1t) was to provide “a vision of the 
history of scientific thmkmg within European culture explored and con- 
trolled by argument and evidence" (p xu)—a vision incorporating sustained 
attention to the five features or dimensions of the history of science m the 
West 1dentified above as central concerns of Crombie's work throughout his 
hfe its styles, change, conünuity, context, and essential character, as he un- 
derstood them Sıx major styles are 1dentified and analyzed in sıx historical 
periods across some twenty-four hundred years and countless workers m or 
with science, from Thales and Pythagoras to Darwin and Mendel (The philo- 
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sophical dimensions of Crombie's treatise will be the subject of a critical 
study 1n a future issue of thus Review ) 

This vision of Crombie's will long deserve serious consideration And 
its author will long be remembered for a lifetime of work devoted sumulta- 
neously (1) to establishing the history of science as a recognized subject mat- 
ter for research and teaching, and (2) to populating that discipline both with 
a immense number of valuable studies representing a classic, philosophically 
based approach to the history of science, and with a diverse body of well- 
tramed younger scholars to push its frontiers yet further —Allan Gotthelf, 
The College of New Jersey 


